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Е AITHFUL, throughout, to the hypothesis on which, un- 
der the sanction of the highest Oriental authority possible, 
it originally commenced, the History of Ancient India 
© of the Avatars has at length proceeded to its conclu- 
sion. Sir William Jones afforded the clue which has di- 
rected my path through this dark and intricate labyrinth. 
I have cautiously adhered to the outline which his pencil 
drew, and have in no instance deviated from my honoured 
guide. I am aware that there are Indian scholars of great 
respect and ability who widely differ in opinion from him 
on some of the topics discussed in this and the former vo- 
lumes; but, till these gentlemen oblige us with (what, how- 
ever, will not easily be found) a ketter hypothesis, one 
more consistent with the gemeral history of the ancient 
world, as detailed in profane records, one more reconcile- 






able to the te А28 and reason of mankind, and one 
more consonant to the 

will excuse me for persevering in it. It would have been 
a great honour to me to have been favoured with their ap- 
probation aiid support; it would also ha¥e been materially 
to my interest, as I should then, probably, haveshad the 
benefit of their advice in other respects. Deprived of 






national code of faith, I hope they 
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that advantage, and writing also under the’ pressure of 
other nameless, difficulties, I have, I trust, a claim pro- 
° portionably strong on the candour of the public in their 
perusal of this volume, Under those difficulties, this work, 
when nearly half completed, must have inevitably sunk, 
had it not been for the generous kindness of two friends 
of great worth and erudition, and the support which their 
efforts met with from the greater part of the episcopal om 
der, and other pefsons of rank, who saw the importance P 
an undertaking of this kind, especially at the present crr- 
sis, to the best interests of society. To two other highly 
۰ distinguished Characters, and to a great Commercial Com- 
pany, I am also particularly bound thus publicly to return 
my humble and grateful acknowledgements. 

In the preface to the former volume, I cursorily men- 
tioned Mr. Volney’s impious attempt to mythologize away 
the whole of the Christian system, by insisting that the his- 
tory and miracles of Christ were borrowed from those of the 
Indian Creeshna. Accordif® to that hypothesis, the holy 
Offspring of the Virgin means only the solar orb rising in 
the sign Virgo, the twelve Apostles asé the twelve zodiacal 
asterisms, while the very name Jesus is as impiously traced to 
YES, the ancient cabalistical name of young Bacchus. Thus 
is the truth of history insulted, and the corroborating testi- 
mony of ages set aside, for the laudable purpose of plun- 
ging Christian Europe into all the horrors of atheistical 
France. Those who duly consider how intimately the 
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established governments and the legal codes of Europe, 
and especially the jurisdiction of these kingdoms, are con- 
` nected with the Christian code, will not be at a loss to see 
the drift and purport of arguments of this kind. In truth, 
they are as inseparably connected as the soul is with the 
body, and they must stand or fall together. The reader, 
therefore, will not be offended if he find the Avatar of 
Creeshna, which has in great part given birth to these 
blasphemies, engross nearly a third part of the present 
volume, since it was a subject of too deep importance to 
Britons, both individually and nationally, to be slightly or 
rapidly passed over. In the two introductory chapters to 
that Life, I have endeavoured fully to investigate the mat- 
ter, and to trace the error to its true source; to prove 





whence originally sprang the idea of an Avarar, or de- , 


scent of Deity in a human form, and by what means it has 
happened that many of the events in the life of Christ and 
Creeshna so nearly resemble each other. It became the 
more necessary to enter at length into this momentous 
question, because, since that volume was published, Mr. 
Dupuis’ long-threatened work, the baleful fountain from 
which Mr. Volney’s was only a rivulet, has made its ap- 
pearance; a work composed with the declared intention 
of subverting Christianity and re-erecting paganism on its 
ruins. Thus assailed by apostatizing Christians on the one 
hand, and by paganizing Jews on the other; for, the Jews 
themselves, if we may judge by some very recent produc- 
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УШ PREFACE. a 
tions of the learned of their nation, seem determined to aid’ 
the foe, at this critical juncture, by attacks peculiarly da- 
ring and inveterate, (a conduct by no means either grateful, 
decent, or prudent ;) it becomes the indispensable duty of 
every member of the Christian community, as he values 
the civil and religious rites or the independance of his coun- 
try, to stand decidedly forward in its support. I have en- 
deavoured to do my duty on this momentous occasion, and, 
whatever may be the sentiments and conduct of my cotem- 
poraries, when the storms that at present hang over Eu- 
rope shall have been dispersed, and peace and order be 
restored, posterity will thank me. 

With respect to that wonderful composition, the Life of 
Creeshna itself, the reader will be pleased to peruse it 
with that degree of candour to which a work, not ori ginal- 
ly intended for publication, is entitled. It is a faithful, 
though rapid, translation by Mr. Halhed from a Persian 
manuscript, now deposited, together with the translation 
itself, in the British Museum; it was done for his own 
private gratification before that gentleman’s final, and ever 
to be lamented, desertion of the Indian Muses. I have 
not presumed ‘to alter it farther than to blot out some parts 
which, however agreeable to a high-seasoned Oriental pa- 
late, appeared to me to glow with colours and images not 
sufficiently chaste for an European eye. I should have 
erased more, but it was necessary that the reader should 
judge for himself concerning this motley character, which 





з РАЕРАСЕ. ix 
“has been’ so impiously paralleled with that of the Christian 
Messiah. In fact, any more extended. erasure would 
have materially altered the portrait. The reader must see 
Creeshna as he fs, to judge of him properly; he must 
contemplate him: with all the puerility and licentiousness, 
as well as with all the virtue and, dignity, attached to his 
Avatar. I never intended to do the work of the adversary, 
by making Creeshna a perfect model of ax incarnate Deity. 
It has cost me immense labour to prepare it in this manner, 
for the public eye, from a voluminous manuscript which, 
though the production of an able pen,-was by no means 
suthciently correct for that eye: many parts still. remain 
obscure, and many Sanscreet words are still unexplained ; 
yet, imperfect as it is, the public. will doubtless think 
themselves obliged to me for the production of it, and know 
how to set a proper value upon so curious and estimable 
a relic of ancient Indian literature, especially when consi- 
dered in its connection with other points of unspeakable 
interest and importance to society. 

It was my anxious wish to have brought down the An- 
cient History of India to the period at which it properly 
terminates, that of the first invasion of Hindostan by thë 
Arabian generals in the seventh century; but the great 
length of the Eighth Avatar has prevented my descending 
farther down in the annals of time than the irruption of 
Alexander. For the. history of the intervening period 
there are few materials of a Sanscreet kind yet known to 
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Europeans; the Brahmins seem to have been more zealous 
_ to preserve the history of their wretched superstitions than 
that of the succession of their kings, while the Greek and 
i Roman writers afford but a scanty glimmering of informa- ` 
tion on that head. It forms, however, a very interesting 
portion in Asiatic annals, comprehending the history of 
the Ptolemys in Egypt, of the Seleucidæ, and their 
descendants in Syria, and of the ancient Parthians; 
and is intimately connected with that of Greece and 
Rome. If there remain'in India, which there is great rea- 
son to doubt, any regular authentic history of the dynasties 
that flourished during those centuries, they will probably 
in time be explored and detailed by the persevering indus- 
try of the members of the Asiatic Society. My business 
has been to arrange and combine what has already been 
explored and presented to the public in detached fragments, 
and that office I have endeavoured faithfully to execute 
under the guidance of a pilot, whose decease is the most 
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t fatal of all obstacles that could have happened to the com- 
А pletion of a history of India on a more comprehensive 
A scale. To him was equally known the astronomical mytho- 


logy of Greece and of Hindostan, and he also was able nice- 
ly to discriminate in their respective systems between what 
was history and what was fable. But I need not descant 
farther on the merits of Sir William Jones; they have 
been too often and too impressively displayed to need enume- 
ration here. Suffice it to say, while I finally bid adieu to 
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“the melancholy subject, that in him Oriental science lost 
an invaluable patron, the Christian religion an able de- 
fender, the Hindoos an upright and dispassionate judge, 
and human nature itself one of its brightest ornaments. 

So extended an interval has elapsed since the subscrip- 
tion to the Indian History first commenced, and I am so 
little able, from want of correct memoranda, to distinguish 
between the subscribers to the Indian Antiquities and the 
present work, that, to avoid giving offence by improper 
insertion or by omission, it has been thought most prudent 
to omit the list of names altogether. The catalogue, 
though not numerous, would, from the conspicuous rank 
and talents of its patrons be truly honourable to me; but 
Tam convinced that the completion of their generous views, 
in subscribing to this undertaking, will prove to them a far 
more ample gratification than the ostentatious production 
of names, however celebrated, and of titles, however ex- 
акеа. 


No. 19, Prince's Street, Cavendish-Square, 
October 1, 1798, 
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| FOR ап ciplanation of the LUNAR ASTRONOMY of the Brakn т 
Í and the translation of the Sanscreet names of the several MANSIONS 
Е erhibited on the LUNAR ZODIAC, the reader will be pleased to consult 
i page 284 of the former volume, and the pages immediately preceding 
and subsequent to it. The other plates of this volume are sufficiently 
i explained under the Avatars which they were respectively intended to 
illustrate. They are fac similes of the mythological designs of a people, 


who, it will be candidly considered, are utter strangers (0 PERSPEC- 
TIVE. Absurd as some of them may appear to an European eye, it 


| appeared still more absurd to attempt to make any alterations in 
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its remote Eras, and commencing the History of the Trera-Yes, | or 
Second Grand Period; in which are байды THREE AVATARS. The 
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Containing the Conchita of i pole бан! the- Sreva-Poonacy, 
relative to the Tyrant Tarakee, the Ditya; giving an Account of the 
Procession to the House of ‘“Heemachel, | for celebrating the Marriage of 
$ееуа and: Parvati; the consequent Birth/of Scanda, the heavenly Con- 
querory the Overthr W, by 08 ‘of that Monster and his Three: Sons ; 
und the final Dediractién of their three Cities, of Gold, Silver, And 
Iron, by Fire. i Н ро 











CLASSICAL HISTORY OF Г DIA. 
DETAILING ‘THE reece Aceousrs - OF NDIA DURING THE 
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Detailing the History of the rian of India by Ostris, King f 
Egypt, according to the Greek Writers; by them more generally de- 
nominated Dionwysivs, or Baccuvs. | | э н р: | 119 
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| Investigation, of the. Subject discussel inthe preceding 
Chapter, with Strictures on the History of ancient- Egypt, as-connected 
iowith India, їп which the classical are, compared) with the Hindoo 
Historians. | Е ААЛА АА p- td 











The Invasion. of India by 5 the First of the Heroes of that 
» Name, who, was probably the sanie Person. with Benvs, or Bart, the 
Founder: оЁ he. Balic Dynasty in India, and whois denominated, һу 


Cicero, Henectgs Вк. p. 135 





Conceming thé “Tnvasion of India бу pied alse Queen of AssY RTA, 
as detailed By Giissieal Writers; with “introddttory Remarks "reRitive 
“to the History of that ancient Empire and Pansin, as piven in the 


Poorarss, | р. 179 
CHAPTER V. | 
OF the Invasion of India by Зк ѕ0зтвтв, King of EGYPT. р: 197 
CHAPTER VI. 


Conteiing the Invasion of Assyara apit Ispra by the ancient Sey- 
THIASS, as detailed in classical Writers, compared) with the Account of 
the Irruption,’ into the same Countrits, of Ocntz Krax, by thè 
T aytar Historians. | р: 217 
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Р" SANSCREET HISTORY oF ? INDIA RESUMED. 


CONCLUDING THE HISTORY OF. THE. FOUR REMAINING INDIAN 
AVATARS, OR DESCENTS OF DEITY. 


CHAPTER Т. 
The seventh Incarnation | of Veeshnu i in the Person of RAaMacHANDRA, 


the great Legislator and Reformer, supposed to be the Osiris of Egy pi 
and Grecian Dionysius. р: 231 
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ropolis, did, when he visited the Bracer- 
MANES in Company with his Patron Darius Hvstaspes, impart to. those 
Sages the Notions entertained, at that Day, by the Jews themselves, 
since s0 materially: altered, veomceming : the Messiah, his humble Birth, 
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Return, confirmed, beyond all Doubt, the Truth 
Teaprrions, and imduced the Brahmins to - inte 
History of Creeshna, the Indian. Preserver; either 
witha View to exalt the Character of that. Deity, 
from the REAL and the SPURIOUS GosPELS. 





THE LIFE, OB, CREESHNA, 
‘THE EIGHTH INDIAN AVATAR, 
FROM THE BHAGAVAT POORAUN. 





SECTION 1. 
Containing the Exploits of CREESHNA during his Infancy and Youth, 
till the Death of Cansa, the Tyrant King of Mathura. p. 323 
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жЕ 
THE LIFE OF CREESHNA CONTINUED, 


“SECTION: п. 


Recording the Exploits ûf CREESENA, after the. Destruction of Cansa, 
till the Death of Jarasandha; p373 


THE LIFE OF CREESHNA CONCLUDED. 


SECTION III. 
Detailing the farther Exploits of: CrE ss8 NA, till his Bonici; and the 
кн Extinction of the Tribe of Yadavas. р: 41 


CHAPTER. IV. 

Dering the Ninth Indian Avatar, or that of Bonona, incarnate for the 
Purpose of pitting a Period to sanguinary Sacrifices of Men and’ Beasts. 
"Phe -vast Extent in- which the religious and philosophical Doeftines 
of Bunonwa, the Ninth Avatar, have been diffused throughout Asii. — 
Sañscrect Documents concerne himself and His extraordinary” History. 
— + His secluded and penitentiary Life, persevered in with a View more 
eficaciously to inculcate the main Object of his Avatar, Paspox 
WITHOUT SANGUINARY SACRIFICE, the grand Exemplar which 
the ancient Gymnosophists and the modern Yostes imitated in the 

dreadful and disgusting герон. to which they voluntarily devote 
themselves. лер 480 
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CONTAINING THK HISTORY ОР THE EARLIEST TARTAR, PERSIAN, 
AND GRECIAN, INVASIONS OF HINDOSTAN. 24 
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Sketch of the original Form of Goverr 





OVE ment of India under its и 

Maharajahs, or great Rajahs. — Causes assigned of the frequent and 
successful Invasion of India by their Tartar and Persian Neighbours, — 
An Account, from Persian Authorities, of the first Settlement of the 
Provinces directly North of India, called by them the Empire of Turas, 
and by the Arabians MAvER-AL-NAHAR, or Transoxana, with an 

" . Aecount of the earliest Irruptions into India of their Inhabitants, known 
generally under the Name of Onrenran Tanrans. р. 507 


CHAPTER IE мша. 


Short Ketrospect on the History of the ancient Sovereigns oF Atco: А, 


according both to Oriental and Classical History, — Its Union with the 
Persian’ Throne formed the Basis of the Grandeur of the latter Empire. 
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— The vast Extent of Ba ог РЗА; in the Reign of the КЗ 
Monarchs of thé Catan:as Dynasty, — Its History, as connected with 
that-of Ismra, resumed and continued down ¢ to ш Period of the Inva- 
sion of the latter Country Dari 3 1р; 526 





The РЕА a: ОКЕ, History ve this Period сонра ao е 
Effect which the celebrated Retreat of the Tex Tuovsanp, under 
Xenophon, had on the future Conduct of Greece towards Persia. — 
Aczestnavs.— The Peace of Axraterpas. — Persia increases the 
Number af foreign Mercenariés їп Нег Атту, and, by dividing, governs 
Greece. — Rapid Rise and Decline of Taeses. — Paine, King of 
Macedon, gains a decided Ascendancy over the Rest of Greece. — 
Partly by Bribery; and partly by open Force, subdues them. — He is 
chosen General of the confedérated Greeks against Persia. — 
Philip. assassinated by Pa anias. — Escaspen,; or ALEXANDER, Suc- 
ceeds to his Throne and te Station in the Army of Greece. — 
Persian Accounts of Escaxpan, and of his Motives for invading Persia. 
— Alexander crosses: the Hellespont. — Visits Шит. — Rattle of the 
Gates. — He subdues Asia Minor. — Battle of Issos. — Alex- 
ander conquers Syria, and exten itek the Tyrians: — Marches into 
Egypt. - — Builds Alexandria. — Visits the Temple at J upiter Hammon. 
a Returns to Asin, and renews the War. — The Battle of Arekea. — 
Death of Dares, and Extinction of the СатахтАх Dynasty: р. 567 
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| CHAPTER ЛУ, 
ALEXANDER pursues Bessus into Bactria, — Traverses the Northem 
Asia. — Crosses Pakor amisus.— - Conquers the ‘Nations to the West 
of the Inpvs. — Passage of the Inpws.— Of the Hi vasris.— 
Battle with Ports, or Pavuava; and Sabjugation of Western India. — 
The Army mutinies. — He erects stupendous Altars; and returns.— 
Voyage down the Ixpws. — Progress of the Army through Grpposta, 
and of the Fleet up the Perstaw Guirx. — Return to Basyvion, — 


Death of ALEXANDER. — Conclusion. АР 
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BOOK II. 


CONTINUING THE HISTORY OF THE SEVEN REMAINING INDIAN 
AVATARS, AND DETAILING THE EVENTS OF THE EARLIEST 
POST-DILUVIAN AGES. 


GENERAL PROSPECTUS, 


+1 connected Display of all the Indian A vatars, exhibited from a San- 
їсгесі Author. — The Fourth Incarnation of Feeshnu in the Form 
of NARA-SING, or the MA N-Lion, ѓо destroy ia blaspheming 
Monarch. — The Fifth Incarnation of Veeshnu in the Form of 
Baumun, the Dwar‘. — The Sicth Incarnation af Feeshnu in 
the Form of Parasu-Rama. — The Seventh Incarnation. of 
Veeshnu in the Form of Rama-CHanpra. — The Eighth Incar- 
nation of Veeshnu in the Form of CREESHNA, with an extensive 
Life of that favourite Deity of the Indians, from the PuRANAs. — 
Lhe Ninth Incarnation of Veeshnu in the Form of BUDDHA. — 
Lhe Tenth, or future, Incarnation of Veeshnu in the Form of 
Cater; that is, of an armed Warrior, brandishing a blazing Cime- 
ter, and riding on a white Morse, like the crowned Hero in the 
Apocalypse, to dissolve the Universe. 





















к а о the principal events naan we PCC de: Lin 
those ingenious allegorics. тти! 





ODE OF JAYADEVA, THE SUBLIME LYRIC POET ОР INDIA, IN 
HONOUR OF VEESHNU, IN HIS TEN GRAND INCARNATIONS. 


1. Thou recoverest the Veda in the water of the ocean of de- 
struction, placing it joyfully in the bosom of an ark fabricated by 
thee, O'Cesava, assuming the body of a fish: Be "еры, о 
Нее Lord of the Universe! 

2. The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, remains fixed 
likg the figure of а black antelope on the moon, O Cesava, assu- 
ming the form of a boar: Be victorious, 0 HERI, Lord of the 
Universe ! 1 

$.. The earth stands firm on thy immensely broad back. which 
vote larger from the callus occasioned by, bearing that vast bi | 
о Crena assuming the т of a tortoise: Be victorio B 
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р в Гаў 3%. See 
elled HIRANYACAsIPU, O CESAVA, asming 8 Е وات‎ 
_ lion: Be victorious, O Heat, Lord of the Universe! 
В. Ву thy power thou le 1111 










dwarf, thou purifier of men with the water (of Ganga) HS 


from thy feet, O Cesava, asstiming the form of ‘a dwarf: Be vic- 
torious, © Herr, Lord of the Universe! $ pee 

6. Thou bathest in pure water, consisting of the blood of 
Cshatriya’s, the world, whose offences are removed, and who are re- 
lieved from the pain of other births, O CESAVA, asuming the form 
of Parasu-Rama: Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Uni- 


verse! a ; 3 
т А ease to thyself, with deligtit to the genii of the eight 
| regions, thou scatterest on all sides in the plain of combat the demor 
with ten heads, O Czsava, assuming the form of RAMA-CHANDRA: 
_ Be victorious, ©- Herr, Lord of the Universe! | | 
8. Thow wearest on thy bright body a mantle s 
blue cloud, or like the water of Yamana tipping towards thee 
through fea furrowing ploughshare, O Crsava, assuming 


form of Crersuna: Be victorious, O Hert, Lord of the Uni- 





ining like a 








9. Thou blames (oh! wonderful power!) the whole Veda; 
when thou seest, O kind-hearted! the daughter of catile prescribed 
for sacrifice, O Cesava, assuming the body of Buppifa: Be vic- 
torious, O Heri, Lord of the Universe! | 

10. For the destruction of all the impure, Њой drawest thy 
cimeter blazing like a comet, (how tremendous!) O Czsava; as- 
и ing the body of Cater: Be victorious, 0 HERT, Lord of the 
| “Universe! | | | 

Previously to our entering: on the history of the seven remaining 
Avatars, it is necessary we should attend to the sacred’ bark safely pi- 
loted, amidst the raging waters, by the guiding horn of the stupen- 


* Auiatic Researches, volii p. 120. 
в о 








‘ton, the reader is requested to advert. It is of importan 
“ place of its landing should be discussed, because even some learned 
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dous fish SarHant, „or the deity incarnate in the Matsya, as detailed 
in a page* of the former volume, to which, for the sake of connec- 
that the 





and pious Christian writers, contrary to the apparent sense of Scrip- 
ture, have fixed its appulse to earth, not in the mountains of Meso- 
potamia, but on the heights of the Indian Caucasus. T shall endea- 
vour, impartially, to state the leading arguments on either side of 
the question. | + Ф. 
The vessel in which the virtuous Indian monarch, SATYAURATA, 
was preserved, haying floated for a day of Brakma upon the surface 
of the watery abyss, or, in other words, to leave the language of 
fable for that of truth and Scripture, the ark of Noan having con- 
tinued upon the bosom of the watery clement during a complete 
year, and the flood having universally subsided, we are informed by 
the Hebrew Scriptures that it rested upon the mountains of Ararat. 
By Ararat is generally understood Armenia, and the word is thus 
translated in the Septuagint and in the Vulgate; but Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh} contends, and his opinion has been, in part, adopted by 
Bishop Patrick,t one of the best commentators on the Old Testa- 
ment, that, by Ararat, the sacred historian meant that long ridge of 
mountains extending through Asia, from Armenia, on the west, to 
the confines of India, on the east, to which the ancients gave the ge- 
neral name of Taurus and Caucasus. It will indeed be observed by 
the reader that the sacred text does not say that the ark rested upon 
Mount Ararat; but uses the word in the plural number, which, jn 
the opinion of those writers, only implies that it rested upon ONE of 
the mountains of that vast chain which was distinguished by different 
appellations in the various countries through which it passed, and 









* See voli. p.553. 


t See Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World, p. 68. edit, Lendon, 
1 Confult Bishop Patrick, on Gen. Cap. Vill. verle iv, 


1675. 
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uch, near its western rise, was known to the inhabitants of ancient 

Syria by that of Ararat. One of the highest authorities in the Chris- 
бая сше; cited by the Bishop, gives a direct sanction to this asser- 
tion, that by the mountains of Ararat, whereon the ark rested, arê 
to be understood, not those of Armenia in particular, but the lofty 
summits of Taurus itself, which, from their great elevation, widely 
overlook the plains of Ararat. The conjecture, I own, will appear 
less strained when it is considered how customary it has been for high 
and extempive ridges of mountains, by whatever name in particular 
regions demonstrated; to be distinguished by one general appellation. 
Th -Africa, the immense chain of mountains, extending from 
th : crest western ocean as far as Egypt, is called Arias; and thus, 
in South America, the still more stupendous chain, running from 
north to south forabove four thousand miles together along the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, is called the ANDES. 

With equal ingenuity and zeal has the great man and able historian 
above referred to laboured to support this novel hypothesis, which origi- 
nated with Goropius Becanus,®* a fanciful writer at best, that the ark of 
Noah rested upon some eminence of that mighty chain, in a far more 
eastern latitude than ts generally supposed, and even on the confines of 
India. The opinion, thus taken up by Raleigh, has since been warmly 
adopted by some very able scholars; and, were not both the general 
sense of Scripture and the opinion of the geographers decidedly 
against it, would appear to be irrefragably confirmed by what late dis- 
coveries have taught mankind of the rapid advancement of science, and 
the very carly maturity of the arts, as well as of the general civilization 
and astonishing population, during the remotest periods recorded in 
history, of the inhabitants of the distant and secluded regions of 
India and China. Since this subject, which discusses the place of 
the original settlement of the great patriarch, is by no means one of 
the least important in the circle of Asiatic antiquities; and since any 











* See Goropius Becanus, Indo-Scythia, p. 473- 
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new light thrown upon it may prove of considerable service in the 
suryey which we are now taking of the fist age ofthe Indian histo- 
ry; Ishall proceed impartially to lay before the reader the princip: 
arguments, which both Raleigh and other respectable wri 
his time, have advanced to establish the position in question. 

One of the most plausible arguments in favour of the conjecture is 
derived from the express declaration of Scripture, that the progeny 
of Noah journeyed from (the cast towards the plain of Shinaar. 
Now, had they descended from any mountain in Armenia 
plains of Babylon, they must have travelled from DONMA or га. 
ther from the north-west; for, such is the situation of the Armenian 
hills, in respect to these plains; but the mountains of Caucasus, 
Paropamisus, lie directly east from Babylon; and in. this бобой 
alone could they have been represented as journeying from the east. 
Another argument, urged in support of this position, arises from the 
absolute and total silence of the Hebrew historian, in the succeeding 
pages of his history, concerning the future fate and local residence 
of so important a personage as Noah. 

At the advanced period of life which Noah had reached, for he 
was six hundred years old, when the flood took place; it is rather 
improbable, say the objectors, that Ле should wander far from the 
spot where the ark rested. It is more reasonable to suppose, that, 
whatever spirit of curiosity or zeal for migration might animate his pos- 
terity, he himself remained in the region which had been in a man» 
ner consecrated by the new covenant, which the Almighty had there 
entered into with man, and by the act of offering up his oblation to 
the Deity. He might esteem it as the sacred spot assigned him for 
his future residence by the same Guardian-Providence, which guided 
thither the ark in which he had been.se miraculously saved, Had 
Noah himself, however, journeyed with his family to Shinaar, or 
settled in Armenia, Mesopotamia, or in any of the adjacent coun- 
tries, it has been thought in the highest degree improbable, that the 
venerable patriarch, who had so large a share in the transactions of 


































к 
ancient world, and so undoubted an interest in the concerns of 
remy йе а the conspicuous і instrument, in the hands of Pro- 
videnee, of preserving the remains of the human race and all the 
rior orders of created beings, should be totally neglected or for- 
gotten by Moses, except in the single circumstance of the period in 











саа his death arenes: From this silence, a third argument is 


also deduced, that Noah, with some part of his family, who came 
out of the ark, was ال‎ at too great a distance to mingle i in the 

ansactions, and be noticed in the. айпай, however concise, of those 
nations унон settled about § ea 1 to whose transa 







A fourth, and not the least forcible, argument is drawn from the 
utter incredibility that he, who had been appointed the august but 
neglected prophet to announce the impending vengeance of God 
against the pride and: impiety of the antediluvian race, and before 
whose eyes the fatal prophecy had been so recently consummated in 
the tremendous event of a destroying deluge, would have permitted 
so immediate and daring a repetition of those crimes as his degenerate 
posterity exhibited in the erection of the Tower of Babel, or would 
not have restrained the madness of the attempt by the most vigorous 
efforts, such as his power, in the capacity of a supreme monarch, 
and his authority, as the sole father of the renovated race of man, 
must have enabled him to make. A fifth argument is drawn from 


-the remarkable expression, adopted by Moses, to describe this migra- 
tion from Ararat; viz. that they journeyed towards the plains of Shi- 
| naar; ‚ап expression, which, Dr. Shuckford observes, evidently de- 
“notes both distance of situation and length of time for the performance 


of that migration. That writer has gone more in detail into the sub- 
ject than the last-named historian, and has ventured to offer a few 
additional particulars which are deserving notice. He is of opinion, 
that seventy years might elapse before one part of the family of Noah 
_ separated itself from the other, and he thinks that period sufficient 
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for such an increased population of mankind, according to the great 
injunction to increase and multiply and replenish the carth, as might 
render a separation necessary. In regard to the distance of simation, 
he states the space, between the plains of Shinaar and that part of 
Caucasus where he contends the ark rested, to be about 1200 miles; 
and, in respect to the length of time in performing the journey, con- 
sidering the state of the earth so soon after the deluge, the extensive 
marshes and wide stagnant lakes, which that deluge must have left, 
as yet undrained by the labour of man; the impervious woods and 
thick shrubs which the rank luxuriant soil, in the course of seventy 
or eighty years would naturally produce; together with the trackless 
mountains and wild wastes which they had to traverse; from these 
circumstances he deems it reasonable to allow ten or twelve years for 
its completion. He thinks they set out with no determined view to 
settle in Shinaar, but pitched their tents as Abraham did in after-ages, 
and took up their occasional residence in spots remarkable for their 
beauty, or convenient in point of accommodation, fill at length they 
reached those luxuriant and happy plains, where they finally 
settled. 

The argument, however, which is insisted on as of the greatest 
weight in the discussion of this point arises from the surprising popu- 
lation and early maturity in arts and sciences, for which ancient au- 
thors have asserted, and modern writers have demonstrated; the 
Indians above most other nations were distinguished. The two authors 
above referred to particularly dwell on the circumstance of those 
immense armies, which the Indian monarchs, in so few ages after 
the flood, were able to bring into the field, to oppose the forces of 
Semiramis; but, as the event itself of that invasion, as given by 
Diodorus Siculus from the Ctesias, is by no means the most authenti- 
cated portion of ancient history, and since those respectable authors, 
who admit its possibility, hesitate at believing the numbers assigned 
by them to the contending armies, I shall fot follow their example 
in dwelling at great length on so disputable a point, especially as 











come. before: us in an historical point of view here- 
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Far more convinci r evidence of the Indians having been one of 
the most early civilized, as well as most populous, nations of the 
globe, at the remotest date to which human annals ascend, is to be 
found in two very modern authors; Sir) William Jones and Mr. 
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the latter a writer too deeply acquainted with the 
of which he treats, to allow the possibility of his being im- 
‘Upon or materially mistaken, and of too high a character in the 
Willia ves, records their most early 
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"illiam Jones, in the Asiatic Researe 
and intimate acquaintance with metaphysics, ethics, and other ab- 
struse sciences ; in which, to arrive at any degree of perfection, there 
must necessarily be supposed to have been a long course of previous 
investigation, a progressive improvement in philosophical attainments, - 
and a gradual expansion of the powers of the soul; and that, in 
periods when the rest of Asia was-immersed in extreme barbarity 
and ignorance. On these intricate subjects they possess an infinite 
variety of treatises, of an age far superior to any known writings of 
the kind in the world; and in those treatises may be found all the 
profound speculations of the Grecian philosophers; all the refined 
logical disquisitions of the Peripatetic, and all the sublime morality of 
the Stoical, school. The truth of the above assertion is exemplified 
in no one instance more strongly than in the enlarged principles of 
legislation, upon which their government was founded, and in the 
profound wisdom exhibited in the admirable and yolumingus code of 
their laws, forming together a grand system of policy, which pro- 
vides against every probable exigence of civil government, and most 
possible infringements upon the peace of society by daring and un- 
principled individuals; a system that could only have been brought 
to maturity, after a revolution of many centuries, in which the nu- 
merous instances of public and private injury alluded to.and redressed, 
VOL. II, С 
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а in y their romantic style.) aay ایپ‎ of years a go; and from 
these commentaries the code of а slated by Mr. Hal 
hed, аракы, То эга minute, particulars has the wise legi 








of money, and. the limited rate of it in fF ras an 
ception in regard to adventures at sca ; and this. ppare compiled 
iı periods when, it was thought 1 in. Europe that no “extensive commer- 
cial intercourse existed among mankind, and few adventures by sea 
were undertaken, Stull more wonderful is their early improvement 
in mathematical and astronomical knowledge; for, оне to 
Mr, Bailli; their instruments, though stupendous and of | ugh anti- 
quity, are. made with such exactness, that they evince, in the fabrica 
ters, an intimate acquaintance with the elements of geome мгу » sphe- 
rical trigonometry,* and other sciences, not then supposed to have been 
cultivated. Those instruments and their tables of calculation remain a 
superb and lasting monument of their early maturity in astronom 
researches; although the exact principles upon which the former 
were constructed and the latter composed are no longer understood by 
the Brahmins. . 

To. these various arguments, however, powerful and i imposing as 
they are in favour of the ark having rested upon the summits of the 




















* See Mr. Playfiir’s remarks on the astronomy of thè Brahmins in tha Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, vokii partii. p.175. 
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of Asiatic events, Sake ladies betes: us, give’ the! direct tnega- 
tive, | But, what is still more to the purpose, the ancient records of 
Hindoos elves, recently exple ed, affirm their establishment 
in Persia, Shey lies in the direct line eastward from the region, in 
wh cording to Sc tur З the ark шен previously to the forma- 













he Chinese were Erke a colony of Hindoos; who, ой fifteen 
centuries before Christ, emigrated from their native country, and, 
passing the Ganges, erectest a new empire in the province of Shen- 
shi, акин increased and finally subdued by still more numerous 
and powerful ха from the over-charged plains of Scythi 
respect to che surprizing progress of the Indians in arts and sciences, 
if allowed im the extent required, (and I am willing to allow it the 
utmost possible extent compatible with the Mosaic chronology, and 
not hostile to Christianity,) it may be fairly and reasonably accounted 
for on the hypothesis, which, under the influence, I trust, of the 
best motives, throughout this work, I have laboured to establish, viz. 
that of a strong mixture of ante-diluvian science, preserved in the 
breast and in the family of Noah, with that flourishing in the early 
post-diluvian ages. 

Armenia lies to the north of Mesopotamia, and its very name, 
compounded according to Bochart of Ar and MENE, mons lunaris, 
or the mountain of the moon, is a remarkable proof how early those 
who descended from the ark began to engage in astronomical specu- 
lations, and apply to conspicuous objects in nature the names of the 
planets. Its more general denomination was ARARAT, Which signi- 
fies the mountain of descent, for, in cacumine illius montis, arca Noa 
post diluvium primum stetit; upon the summit of that ‘mountain, 
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has justly remarked, that the wisdom of ovidence w 

displayed in di cating the vessel to a region particularly 

ted to be the nursing-parent of the human race; a | region in the 

highest degree fertile, full of rich paana valleys, abounding 

with every production necessary for life, watered with noble rivers, 

particularly the Araxes, and, as we learn Бод Strabo, saan ce- 

lebrated for producing that olive, which thash, who wouid | el 

find inconsistency in the Mosaic history 

distinction of bearing. A country, thus рд @ наса 

extensive тасу» would, in all probability, be earliest dried, and 
nsequently soon динне. In this region, then, according both 

сїрїн: probability, the eight holy persons, afterwards 

ie їп the рараа soda as the eight principal gods, | ‘the sacred 

Ocpoas+ of the Egyptians, the great Satyaurata and the seven pious 

REYSHEES of India, descended ; there they planted the first colony 

after the flood, and founded the first city, called Tuamanim, from 

the number EIGHT. 

Anxious to give the two opinions impartially, I shall not conceal a 
circumstance that makes considerably for the system of Raleigh and 
his followers, and Mr. Bryant i is the authority for it.t One part of 
Mount Taurus, situated in Aderbijian, in Persia, is still called An 
Baris, similar to the name by which Ararat was anciently distin- 
guished. Sir Thomas Herbert, an inquisitive traveller and faithful 
writer, to whose Indian travels I shall hereafter be greatly indebted, 
visited this spot in 1626, and tells us, that the inhabitants have an 























* See Bocharti Geograph. Sacra, p.22, edit. 16743 and Bryant’s Analysis, vol, iii. Р} 

+ The Ogdeas, erya Mr. Bryant, consisted of eight personages described ina boat, who were 
esteemed the most ancient gods-of the country. In China, too, they venerate the mystical namber 
eight. They are doubtless the eight Reyshees of [ndia, 


Ț Hatho Armenius, apud Bryant, ibid. 
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to have died. The learned analyst, however, only mentions the 
notion to overthrow it, by adding, that, wherever the arkite rites 
were instituted, the same names were given to different places, Baris, 
Mene , Selene; that the particular name of Da Moan, the village 
at the foot of it, is understood by thé natives in the sense of ће se- 
cond plantation; and that these circumstances only shew how uni- 
versally diffused throughout the ancient world was the tradition of the 
Mosaic ark and the general deluge. | 

In the’ present infant state of our knowledge in respect to India, 
and till the treasures, that lie buried in the deep mine of Sanscreet 
literature, shall be more deeply explored and made our own, what- 
ever may be affirmed concerning the origin of the Hindoos; that is 
to say, the precise branch of the family of Noah from which they 
immediately sprang; cannot merit to be distinguished by any higher 








appellation than conjecture. Even the most successful attempts of 


this kind can only be considered in the light of fortunate guesses ; 
yet still, if we find the whole country, in the most ancient Sanscrect 
records and charts, called by the Scripture-appellation of one of the 
immediate descendants, even the grandson, of Noah, and the name 
of two others of that primordial family, at this very day, throughout 
that vast empire, holden in the profoundest veneration, and consi- 
dered as demigods, at least, in their system of romantic mythology, 
we have the strongest reason to conclude, that the Hindoos are de- 
scended, in a direct line, from the chief, by whose name their 
country, which they themselves denominate Cusha-Dweepa, or the 
continent of Cush, is distinguished; and that Bali, or Belus, and 
Rama, the deified heroes of their early history, are the identical per- 
sonages recorded in sacred writ; the former, according to that au- 
thentic chronicle, being the first, and the latter the fourth, son of 
Cush. When it is farther considered, that Bali and Rama confer 
their respective names on two distinguished Avatars, as may be ob- 








ret rm, and pensay firit i ib in its jake dig 

| immediate affinity to a stupendous event А, Чей їп 

the Mosaic Ibi the destructidn of an impious monarch, aha the 
overthrow of an ambitious project to brave the power and vengeance 
heaven, as scarcely to leave a doubt, in the serious and ref eting 
mind, SOF ie direct allusion tothe Nimrod of Scripture, tliat mighty 
and iniquitous hunter of men and beasts, the founder of the great 
empire of Babylon, and the first perverter of the patriarchal religion 
by introducing among its pure rites the gross errors of the Sabian 
idolatry. A column bursting thunder, and the deity isuing from it 

















narch, are events that have too great a similitude to the frantic at- 
tempt and fatal catastrophe at Babel tò permit us do MAE isap- 
plication of this Indian fable. But, when we take into considerati 
all the connecting circumstances; that the names of the princi 
branches of the tyrant’s family are equally to be found in the ныл 
ties of India and Babylon; that Nimrod, or, to give him his usual 
name in profane history, the elder Belus, was the father of astrono- 
my after the flood, and is supposed to have built the Tower of Babel 
partly for astronomical purposes; probability, it must be owned, ap- 
proaches very near upon certainty. 











THE NARA-SING AVATAR, OR FOURTH INCARNATION OF VEESH- 
NU, UNDER A FORM HALF MAN AND HALF LION, 


The greater part of the history of this Avatar has already been de- 
tailed in the former volume, in a passage cited from Mr, Chambers, 
which it is necessary again to bring before the view of the reader, not 
only because it is a genuine translation, by an eminent Indian scholar, 
from a Sansereet original, but on account of its forming, together 












the stores of Mr. Halhed, a more complete relation of 
this important Avatar than has hitherto been ‘presented to 
да риш ose curiosity is now so justly excited to the investiga- 
tion of the precious remains of Indian lore. This passage is. prece- 
ded; in Mr. Chambers's narration, by an account of the Giant Hie 
tinacheren, who, the reader may recollect, rolled up the earth into 
а eles mass, and carried it on his shoulders down to PATALA, 
(hell); circumstar ces that gave birth to the events of the second Avatar, 
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cording to Mr. Chambers, the younger brother of that gigantic 
damon was Hirinakassap, who succeeded him in his kingdom. over the 
inferior world, and refused to do homage to Veeshnu. He had. a son 
named Pralhaud, who, at an ear! y age, openly disapproved this part of 
his father’s conduct, being under the tuition of Sokeracharj. His fa- 
ther persecuted him on this account, banished him, and even sought to 
kill him, but was prevented by the interposition of heaven, which 
appeared on the side of Pralhaud. At length, Hirinakassap was 
softened, and recalled this son to his court; where, as he sat in full 
assembly, he began again to argue with him against the supremacy of 
Veeshnu, boasted that he himself was lord of all the visible world, 
and asked what Veeshnu could pretend to more. Pralhaud replied, 
that Veeshnu had no fixed abode, but was present every where, 
* Is he,” said his father, “ in that PILLAR?” — “& Yes,” returned 
Pralhaud. “ Then let him come forth," said Hirinakassap ; and, 
rising from his seat, struck the pillar with his foot; upon which, 
Veeshnu, in the form of Nara-Sing, that is to say, with a body like a 
man, but a head like a lion, came out of the pillar and tore Hirina- 
Каар їп pieces. Veeshnu then fixed Pralhaud on his father's throne, 
and his reign was a mild and virtuous one, and, as such, was a contrast 
to that of his father. He left a son named Namachee, who inherited 
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¢ power and his virtues, and was the father of Bali, the founder of 

the once magnificent city of Mahabalipoor.* Th ough the disguise 
of these fables, Mr. Chambers judiciously observes, we may discern 
some imperfect records of great events, and of revolutions that have 
happened in remote times, and they perhaps merit our attention the 
more, as it isnotlikely that any records of very ancient Hindoo history 
exist but in this obscure and fantastic dress. Their poets seem to 
have been their only historians, as well as divines; and whatever they 
relate is wrapped up in this burlesque garb, set off, by way of orna- 
ment, with circumstances hugely incredible and absurd; and all this 
without any date, and in no other order or method than such as the 
poet's fancy suggested and found most convenient. Nevertheless, by 
terspersed in the histories of other nations, and by calling in the 
assistance of ancient monuments, coins, and inscriptions, as OC- 
casion shall offer, some probable conjectures, at least, if not im- 
portant discoveries, may, it is hoped, be made on these inter sti 
objects.+ 

Of the truth of these observations almost every page of this history 
will afford striking examples, and great-exertions of candour will there- 
fore, 1 flatter myself, be made in favour of an author, who has so few 
lights of genuine historical detail to conduct him through the pathless 
wilderness of the ancient annals of India.. I will endeavour, however, 
to be faithful to such. originals as 1 may be able to obtain ; and, where 
I cannot hope to produce subjects of instruction to the reader, I will 
endeavour to procure those that may entertain him. In that hope I 
present him with the following more extensive history of this Avatar, 
extracted immediately by Mr. Halhed from the Seeva Puraun, pre- 
mising two things; first, that the Metempsychosis is the basis of all 
their mythology, the grand agent that moves the vast machine; and, 





















» ™ Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 158. 
+ Ibid, 








secondly, that the tremendous austerities, voluntarily undergone and 


ed in by the Hindoos, arè supposed to give'the devotee 
power even over the elements of nature, to arrest the orbs of heaven 
in their rapid career, to disarm Veeshnu of his thunder, and almost 
avail to annul the absolute decrees of fate. м 

As we are now of necessity somewhat immersed in the contests of 
the good and evil genii, that is, the good and evil spirits that agitate 
the mind, variable and fluctuating, of human beings, now ardent in 
virtue and now furious in guilt; those dreadful contests for the 
empire of the renovated world which disurbed its peace in the in- 
fancy of its duration ; which, in fact, form the great basis of ancient 
mythology; and of which, while the former are distinguished by the 
| title of good and benevolent, the sons of light, the favoured 
the latter are stigmiatised as giants and Titans; the eons of darkness 
and earth: while we are engaged, I say, in thus considering their 
mutual struggles, it may not be amiss to warn the reader against en- 
tertaining suspicions so injurious to the principles of the true patriar- 
chal devotion as might lead him to suppose these dreadful penances, 
unprescribed by the Deity, unsanctioned by revelation, hostile to 
reason, and terrifying to nature, constituted a part of the primitive 
code, ,Pure and benevolent, like its author, the primitive religion 
was unstained with sanguinary rites; but, when the worship of deified 
heroes was established, the public devotion soon partook of the na- 
ture of their ferocious character. The increasing apprehensions, 
which, from a confined and superficial view of Providence; men 
began to entertain of the agency of evil demons in the government 
of the world, gradually deepened the gloom of religious terror. 
Expiations and penances of the most dreadful kind were multiplied 
without end and without number, while the Deity was seen arrayed 
only in the ensigns of terror, and frowning with an aspect of 
vengeance. 

Of the length, the number, and the severities, of their penances, 
there is a remarkable display given, in the Pooraun just cited, in the 
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himself; and there are сисапмлбез in his sory tha ташайу leat 
in Kei ان‎ the overthrow of he arch онаи һу ps superior 
power of the Divine Leader of the faithful angelic bands, leagued 
against their rebel comrades, personified, throughout the Indian drama, 
by Skanda, the god of the heavenly armies, the renowned Escan- 
der of the ancient Persian legends before the time of Alexander. 
The history of the penances of Tarekee can alone be noticed hete; 
the whole of that curious narration would be too long for insertion, 
айдо еш ан interruption to the events of the Avatar under con- 
| іол. Tahall, hereafter, however, relieve the wearisomeness of 
graver historical narration, by presenting it to the reader, who will be 
pleased to remember, that, by these extraordinary details of peniten- 
tiary sufferings, the Hindoo priests aim to vindicate the conduct of 
Providence, in permitting guilt to ascend to such exalted stations as 
were attained to by the Giant Tarekee and the impious Bali. 
























AUSTERITIES OF TAREKEE, THE DITYE, AND THEIR REWARDS: 
EXTRACTED FROM THE SEEVA POORAUN BY MR. HALHED. 


The Reyshees again demanded of Soote an account of the death 
of Tarekee, and of the slaying of Treepoor, by Seeva; and to know 
how their exaltation and power were acquired. — Soote answered, 
“ Well have you demanded. By hearing this legend shall the crime 
of all creatures be set aside. ‘Listen. then with fixed attention. Ta- 
rekee, the ditye, was of principal rank among the order of Rak- 
shas (infernal spirits), His ambition was daring and unbounded, he was 
utterly destitute of all good, and was filled with the most implacable 
hatred against the whole human race.” 
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“In the wood Medhoo, which is on the confines of the kingdom of 
Brege, Tarekee selected a pleasant and beautiful spot, adorned with 
ee himself in. penance and 
fications externally with the sincerest piety, but, in reality, the 
ost malignant intention, and with the determined purpose of op- 
wessing the Devatas; penances, such as credulity itself was asto- 

nished to hear; and they are here recounted. 

1. For a hundred years, he held up his arms and one foot towards 
heaven, and fixed his eyes upon the sun the whole time. 

2, For a hundred years, he remained standing on tiptoe. 

3. Fora hundred years more, he nourished himself with nothing 
but water. 

4. For a hundred years more, he lived upon nothing but air. 

5. For a hundred years more, he stood and made his adorations in 
the river, 

6. For a hundred years more, he made those adorations buried up 
to his neck in the earth. 

7. For a hundred years more, enveloped with fire. 

8. For a hundred years more, he stood upon his head, with his 
feet towards heaven, 

9, For a hundred years more, he stood upon the palm of one 
hand resting on the ground. 

10. For a hundred years more, he hung by his hand from the 
branch of a tree. 

11. For a hundred years more, he hung from a tree with his head 
downwards. 

When he at length came to a respite from these severe mortifica- 
tions, a radiant glory encircled the devotee, and a flame of fire ari- 
sing from his head began to consume the whole world. Eendra, on 
whom depends the sovereignty of the celestial regions, began to 
tremble for himself, lest, haply, Tarekee, by these penances, should 
have intended tosecure to himself jis government. All the Devatas, 


also, being struck with astonishment, and full of grief, said to each 
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other, Has God fixed the present time for the- general- disto- 
tio ? Rar a8 





_ Those benign and virtuous beings, with their penetrating minds 
having considered the matter, discovered that Tarekee, the ditye, 
having, for the better accomplishment of his own criminal purposes, 
secured the good-will of Brahma, unless Brahma granted his desires, 
would annihilate the world with the dart of his life-devouring fire. 
Upon this, they went and made their complaints to Brahma, Oh 
Brahma, we only live in the shadow of thy favour, why hast thou 
withdrawn that shadow from us?”’ Brahma, lavishing upon them 
favours out of number and graces without end, thus addressed them, 
*“ Since this ditye hath performed exceeding adoration, 1 must first, 
in recompense for this, be bountiful to him; after that, E-willdo 
you justice.” Accordingly, Brahma, extending his bounty to Ta- 
rekee, said, “‘ Since thou hast practised very severe austerities; speak 
what is thy wish, for it shall obtain gratification.” Thus, the ditye, 
after having performed nemeskar, (adoration,) thus explained him- 
self: “ Oh, Maha Raja! thou art the fulfiller of all desires. In 
return for all my adorations I make two requests. The first is this: 
that, among all created heings, no one in strength and force may be 
upon a par with myself. ‘The second is: that, if ever a son should 
be born to the supreme Seeva, my death may proceed from his hand; 
and that, excepting that son, no one may be able to gain the victory 
over me.” Brahma ordained “ It shall be so; and then disappeared. 
Tarekee, also, having closed his adorations, went to his own 
kingdom. 

The dityes, who inhabited those regions, immediately, by general 
consent, conferred the sovereignty thereof upon him. ‘Tarekee there 
so stretched out the arm of yranny and oppression, that the Devatas 
and all the virtuous were reduced to the most in tolerable difficulties, 
and washed their hands of their lives. 

Eendra, in obedience to him, made him a present of his white 
horse Oochisrava ; Cuvera, his battle-axe ; Varuna, the horses of the 
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ies; and the Reyshees of Kam-Deva, the milch- 
Bowy and the еер: rivers к their precious jewels. Besides this, 
rheneve! ewels or other beautiful articles, he 
ойлонсон: The sun, also, out of fear of that 
ill-fated violent monster, altogether desisted from giving his accus- 
tomed н The moon, too, out of terror of that blood-thirsty 
appeared always at the full. The wind blew precisely as he 
ее; and the morsels of Devatas and Péetrees, (patriarchal pil- 
grims,) which they get from the men of the world, he drew to 
oe and devoured, In short, the whole world was r папаг 
тапа, and inthis manner he conti aca Whine Seek great 
plier of years, The Devatas again assembled and made жк 
deep and sorrowful complaints to Brahma. 

Brahma informs them of the decree that none but a son of the 
divine Seeva should slay Tarekee ; and mentions to them Seeva’s re- 
sidence on the mountain Heemacliel, the Indian Olympus; and the 
prophecy of Nared, that he should espouse Parvati, the goddess who 
seems to be the Indian Juno; and advises that they should, by all 
means, endeavour to promote this match. In consequence, they 
address Eendra, sovereign of the world of spiritual beings, who, 
with much difficulty, persuades Cama, the Indian god of love, to 
assist them. Cama chooses Vasant, or the spring, for his asso- 
ciate, and goes to Heemachel with his wife Retee to shoot Seeva 
with the arrow of love, which arrow was made of mango-tree. Par- 
vati (like Proserpine) was gathering flowers for an offering to Seeva, 
when he first cast at her a casual glanse; but his attention was soon 
taken off by the spring having appeared in undue season. This cir- 
cumstance alarmed Seeva, who soon observed Cama on his left 
hand, with Retee, in the attitude of taking aim at him; at which 
he was greatly incensed, and, in his rage, such a fire beamed from 
his third eye that it annihilated Cama in a moment. Seeva then 
went away to Kilas, and Parvati, disappointed, fled back in terror to 
her father and mother. Nared now appeared to her, and advised 



































lee by ey pete etRirt ts to propitiate’ е 
k she i she undertook a long and dite uth Bae of aust гі 5 4 SCC 
part of Heemachel, which, from her, was afterwards called Gouree: 
Sheekher. ~The event proved success! 
to carry a farther request, that Seeva would marry her publicly and 
with great pomp and ceremony. On this, she returns to lier father 
and mother, and he himself goes to Cashee (Benares), where, stim 
moning the seven Reyshees, he sends them to propoe lie) match to 
Heemachel, the mountain, and Meina, his wife; first’ informing 
them of the necessity there was that he should beget a son to slay 
Tarekee, the ditye ; and that, therefore, “| was determined жы 
Parvati. The Reyshees, having received sion, go by 
the way of heaven from Cashee to the city of Heemachel, which 
is described as a most glorious city, where all the inhabitants were 
passionately devoted to music; and they shone like the sun арб ерде: 
scended from heaven. Heemachil takes them in his astonishment for 
seven suns, and goes to meet them, and receives them with great ce- 
remony. ‘They relate their mission, and Aroondhetee speaks in fa- 
vour of Seeva to Meina, On the fourth day they depart ih a fore 
tunate moment, and bring account of their success! Seéeya im- 
mediately goes to Kilas to prepare for the wedding, and Nared 
is sent to invite the guests and assistants, Brahma, Veeshnu, &€¢. я 
all the Devatas and Reyshees, to the joyous banquet, ~ 

The very interesting part which follows here, relating the анды 
procession and marriage of Seeva and his bride: the birth of Scanda, 
the heavenly conqueror; the final overthrow both of the monster 
Tarekee and his three sons; and the consuming; by fire, of their 
three cities built of gold, silver, and iron; and their corruption by 
the example and influence of those evil dityes} shall be given hereaf- 
ter, My intention, in the preceding extract, was to shew the отп 
potent power of prayer and penance with the Indian deity, expla- 
natory of the рен events of the Nara-Sing Avatar, to which 
we now return, - 



















1; and she had the good fortune 
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evil dæmons, that act so conspicuous а рагі 
the Hi mythology and early mythological history, were the 
two brothers Hirinacheren and Hirinakassap. They had, in the pre- 
ate, been of the order of өр: and perfect spirits, and 
ее, important office in the celestial regions was to guard the portals 
of the palace of the divine Ve shnu ; but, having insulted the four 
sons of Brahma, who had come to the gate to pay their customary 
devotions to the former deity, they were precipitated from that emi- 
nent station to wander through the Metempsychosis in an earthly 
form. The particulars of the combat of the former, under the name 
of the Giant Hayagreva, with Veeshnu, in the Vara, or Boar, Avatar, 
need not be again repeated; the latter, in order to do more extensive 
mischief in his new sphere of action, devoted himself to acts of se- 
vere mortification, and employed himself, says the Pooraun, ten 
thousand years in penance and in honour of Brahma, standing in a 
posture immoveable, till the very birds made their nests on him: but 
still he would not desist. Brahma gave notice to the Devatas, or 
good genii ranging the earth; and then granted his desires; which 
were, that-he might not be conquered by any being then eristing, 
either man, deva, peree, or animal of earth, or air, or water; and that 
his death should happen neither by day nor night, nor on earth nor in 
heaven. Brahma, vanquished by the power of penance and prayer 
united, assented; and the ditye, going from his presence, summoned 
all the other dityes, and began to reign over them with their consent, 
or slay all those that resisted. Не gradually extended his power over 
Paradise and Patala, or the infernal regions; so that, on account of 
his sanguinary vengeance, all the other sovereigns of the world’s vast 
circuit were cut off, or remained in entire subjection to himself. His 
rogance at length rose to such a pitch, that he thought within him- 
self. if even Veeshnu should then present himself, he would give the 
god of nature battle. 
_ About this time was born in his house a son named Pralhaud, who 
was ever employed in uttering the name of Bhagavat, or God; and at 
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five years of age he was put under a tutor, according to the ordinance 
of the Vedas. The tutor was anxious alone to teach him the dark 
and occult sciences of the Rakshas (infernal spirits); but Pralhaud 
persisted in only learning that of devotion to Nara-Sing, and all his 
tutor’s prohibitions were in vain. Those of his father and mother 
were not more efficacious ; and the little Pralhaud, in the tutor's ab- 
sence, even taught his school-fellows that onc's natural father and 
mother were of no ayail and authority compared with the supreme 
parent; and that this world was no more than a dream or an idea, 
and that the recollection of the Bhagavat should alone give motion to 
their tongues. Correction, however, and the fear of worse, operated 
ou the other boys, and they dropped the name of Bhagavat: but 








Pralhaud resisted every threat with the utmost firmness, even unto 


death. He was hrown into the fire and the water without receiving 
any detriment ; no sword could touch him, and, in the panoply of 
piety, he was perfectly invulnerable. 

After ten thousand trials of his inflexible virtue, the impious and 
relentless tyrant one day thus spoke to the intrepid youth: * Pral- 
haud, you say that Bhagavat is present every where, and that he is 
enveloped by every part of nature; is he then in this pillar of the 
palace, or is he not?” Pralhaud replied, « Most certainly he is.” 
The ditye, then, in great wrath, raised aloft the golden sceptre that 
swayed the world, and said, “ If your Bhagavat be in this pillar, see 
only what kind of homage I shall pay him +" and, with all his 
might, struck the pillar. On the instant of the blow, a tremendous 
voice issued from the smitten column, which caused an universal 
trembling throughout the palace. When it was evening, and the sun 
about to set, the pillar burst asunder, and Veeshnu started forth in 
the form of Nara-Sing, breathing forth terrific flames. The sur- 
rounding dityes fled away in amaze and horror, and such a dreadful 
noise was heard, that the mountains and the ocean forsook their places, 
Women with child miscarried wherever the voice was heard : and all 
_ the dityes were precipitated to the abyss of hell, Hirinakassap, how- 
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ever, stood firm in battle for two. ghurries; but, as Bhagavat con- 
aes му if the contest wen be of any long continuance, the 
olution of the y must inevitably take place, he dragged the 
truce кайн ditye by the hair é his head to a subterr neous vault be- 
| | hreshold of the | iere, extending him across his 
knees; (see the plate annexed,) tore open his belly with his talons, 
and, faithful to the instinet of the animal whose form he had assu- 
ed, quaffed the blood of the disembowelled monarch. 

{hus punctually was fulfilled the оло! the deity, the reward 
of intense devotion, that ‘he should n veither | be conquered nor perish 
by man or genii; that his death should not happen by day or by 
night, for it was between both; nor by any noxious animal in the 
course of nature; nor on earth nor in heaven, for his destruction 

fected in an arched vault that sustained the portal of the 
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At this event, says the Pooraun, all the Devatas, or good 








rejoiced and rained flowers from above, and sang praises ; Sion 
earth the Gandharves and Assoors shouted and danced in transports of 
virtuous exultation. Pralhaud, in tonikot, Joined with them. 
However, the wrath of Nara-Sing burned so excessive, that it was 
not appeased by the ditye’s death; and the Devatas themselves were 
all afraid to approach him. At length, with united voice they called 
aloud on Veeshnu, in his preserving capacity, for assistance ; urging, 
that, as he had before rescued them from the poison which arose out 
of the ocean, when churned by the evil demons, and received it in his 
throat, go now they besought him to relieve them from the flame is- 
suing from Nara-Sing’s mouth, with which they were tormented, 
Veeshnu smiled propitious, and Nara-Sing instantly yanished.* 
There cannot be any stronger evidence brought than is here dis- 
played of the truth of that assertion, in our former volume, that the 
Avatars are all historical allegories, combining a very considerable 








* Manuscript of the Sceva Pooraun, translated by Mr, Halhed. 
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рогйоп of morality and astronomy. a tyrannical sovereign | 
le himself king over the whole earth, and aside dine 
honours, and disputed the empire of the skies with the Deity himself, 
could be no other than the first imperial despot after the deluge; that 
Nimrod, who, according to Mr. Wilford, is, in fact, celebrated in 
Sanscreet history under the corresponding name of NIRMARYADA, 
an ancient sovereign of Misra-Sthan, or Egypt, execrable for every 
species of tyranny and crimes; that despot, who hunted down men 
and beasts, and who erected a fabric intended to brave the skies, and 
render him superior even to the fury of the elements. The Nara- 
Sing breathing flames naturally brings to our recollection the Oriental 
accounts of the calamity at Babel, that state its subversion to have 
been accomplished by tempestuous whirlwinds and bolts of fire from 
heaven, which destroyed the artificers and crumbled to pieces the 
towering edifice. Let it also be remembered, while we are discussing 
this peculiar descent of Veeshnu to punish blasphemy and tyranny, 
that, in the simple language of Scripture, the Deity is affirmed to 
have descended at Babel: And the Lord said, Go to, let us go down, 
Gen. xi. 7. And how should a race of mythologists describe: this 
descent after a more impressive manner than by assuming the simili- 
tude of an animal, the most formidable and powerful in nature, the 
lion, terrible in his anger; especially when another circumstance is 
considered, ito the discussion of which T am immediately about to 
enter, that the bright star of the first magnitude in Leo was at that 
time in or near the solstitial colure, which; without doubt, must 
have had its influence with those who formed a theological system 
deeply tinctured with astronomy, 

















THE MORAL AND ASTRONOMICAL ALLUSION OF THE NARA-SING 
AVATAR. 


There can be little doubt but that, on the division and dispersion of 
nankind which immediately took place, the colony, which е: 
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to: Egypt viik the history of the awful event, bore also the Indian 
mythological designation, and that the wonderful sphinx of that 
ттр compounded partly of a lion and partly of those of a hu- 
_ being, owed its’ original formation to this Avatar: and I say it 
with the more confidence, because, on their hieroglyphic sphere and 
me their early миш we have already traced the three prior Avatars; 
fish-god, represented like the. Matsya; the canis Anubis, or boar's 
ash: ا‎ бе testudo of Hermes. In opposition, therefore, to all 
the reveries of mythologists, who make the sphinx a sacred allegori- 
cal symbol, alluding to the sun in Leo and Virgo, when Egypt was 
| ней, truth compels us to refer the invention of that hicrogly- 
phic to the Nara-Sing Avatar. It is a fact singularly corroborative of 
this hypothesis, that Colonel Pearse actually discovered, portrayed 
on the Jaggernaut pagoda, the sphinx of Egypt; and the reader 
will find it engraved in illustration of his letter on that subject in the 
second volume of Asiatic Researches. An elephant is indeed added 
below to the figures, but there is no accounting for the chimzras of 
Indian mythologists, and the superior parts of the sculpture exactly 
represent the blended character of the sphinx of Egypt having the 
female breasts, with the head and talons of the lion. Plutarch, de 
Іде ct Ositide, confesses, that to the Egyptians themselves the 
sphinx was an inexplicable mystery ; but we have now found its ori- 
gin in India; and I may add, that the word itself, supposed to be 
derived from sphang, redundantia, alluding to. the redundant waters 
of the overflowing Nile, is far more likely to be a corruption of the 
Sanscreet sing, a lion, than to germinate from any Hebrew or Phoe- 

nician radix. 

Nimrod, the hunter, and properly the inventor of astronomy at 
Babel, of which he was the builder, is well known by various other 
names in the East. Among the astronomers of Chaldza, the pecu- 
liar region of his sovereignty, he was known by the name of Orion 
and Belus; the latter name, however, more particularly applied 
by them to his son, the eyents of whose life follow next in order 
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triarchal family in Asia, a branch renowned for their 
early skill in navigation, and to whom therefore a knowledge of the 
stars was indispensable. This ancient race was the Phcenicians; who, 
blending truth with astronomy, conferred on him a title implying 
somewhat more than Bal or Belus, and meaning the sun in that full 
meridian strength in which it has been previously observed he at- 
tacked and overcame the Nemzan lion. The title thus bestowed was 
Hercules, under which name he was early portrayed on the ancient 
sphere ; and long before the Greeks had engrafted upon the history 
of that hero, traditionally handed down to them, the exploits of the 
more recent personage, whom they, in their still more complex my- 
thology, had exalted to the skies, нн 
- In truth, I consider THE SPHERE, of which we are in possession, 
as the work of astronomers of many distinct nations of the East, 
combining various circumstances of. their respective mythology, and 
united into one solid mass, as well as appropriated to themselves by 
those of Greece, from whom it has descended down to posterity. 
That the Pheenicians were very early astronomers is evident from 
their vigilant observation, previously noticed, of the Ursa Minor, 
called from them Phoenice, and of the star in that constellation, 
called the pole-star ; that star which Eternal Providence, willing that 
his creatures, wheresoever dispersed over the face of the globe, 
should be united in social harmony, fixed in the centre of the arctic 
circle, as an unerring guide to direct their travels by land and their 
voyages by sea, Whensoever I cast my eyes upon that sphere, me- 
thinks I see a yast though confused volume of hieroglyphics, the 
most ancient and authentic in the world, and containing much of the 
history of the primeval characters and events of most celebrity in 
the early post-diluvian ages. Among those, none was more conspi- 
cuous than the Pheenician and Indian Hercules, who was doubtless 
the most ancient of all those upon whom antiquity conferred that 
celebrated name, The history of Hercules, of whom no Jess than 
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not arrive,) бай the айыны; as е Чебин Noah by Tia yeti, 
under the character and exploits of this first, or Phoenician, Hercules, 
shadowed out the martial character and daring feats, not only of 
Nimrod, the father, but of his son, also-distinguished by the name of 
— а and See and which make о ои а figure 





stronomice nbn yor ‘Oven bas ge e ағаніеа: it 
is, Kaika very deserving of notice while we are upon this Avatar, 
that the Greater Dog, according to Hyde, is in Syriac called Kelbo 
Gavoro, Canis Gigantis, sive Ox1onts.* In after-ages, the Egyp- 
tians, to whom the Canis Major was a constellation of very great im- 
portance, altered the mythology, and appropriated to their own fabu- 
lous history the dog of Orion, and, omitting the name of the Assy- 
rian monarch, called it “Sirius and Osiris, simply the dog-star, by 
which name it descended to the Greeks, and from the Greeks 
to Us. 

‘The moral, inculcated throughout the whole of this Avatar, is 
sublime and admirable. We are, in the first place, taught by и, 
that repentance: and prayer are omnipotent with the Deity, and that 
their reward is certain and ample ; that, however, when virtue thus 
rewarded and exalted again suffers a relapse into the enormity of 
vice, and the reformed penitent becomes insolent to God and arro- 
gant to man, vengeance is at hand to crush his overgrown tyranny ; 
while Pralhaud exhibits to us a noble pattern of exemplary piety in 
youth, inflexible amidst all the splendid temptations of a licentious 
court, and unawed by the vindictive menaces of a despotic and san- 
guinary parent. The secretary of Akber, after relating this Avatar, 
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[ so } 
adds, from other sources of information, Cat аныр, обесе 
ruction of the impious father, benignly turne he 
bade him ask whatever he wihed d for; when the pious young prince 
ошу solicited the speedy attainment of muckt, which is everlasting 
‘beatitude in the presence of ihat God, whom he had so zealously 
served.* 1 cannot avoid remarking, though chronology forbids the 
supposition of their identity, that this character of Pralhaud егу 
much resembles that of Abraham, who is said, by the Ones wri- 
ters, to have been thrown by Nimrod into a fiery urnace, bec 
he would not pay adoration to fire; from which, by the- power о 
God, he came out unhurt. Traditions, widely эркай, over all the 
Higher Asia, concerning the piety of that pa та - 
lush arene tha ретй Әд AY of е кин æra in x which he 

















сыза НУ DDE and ober by the vast арка of 
oo elapsed since the event. 

In considering the -astronomical allusion of every Avatar, we 
ought never to lose sight of the great, though secondary, object of the 
adoration of the Hindoos, the solar orb, in whose refulgent centre 
they supposed the throne of the Creator of the universe to be fixed, 
Hence they contemplated its ray with ecstasy, and venerated the 
hallowed flame kindled by its beams. To the relative position of the 
more conspicuous constellations, also, sedulous attention should be 
paid in an investigation of this nature, because the ancients con- 
ceived them to be the receptacles of elevated spirits, who had finished 
the terrestrial journey, and of genii commissioned to superintend the 
revolution of the orbs, and regulate the vast economy of nature, 
The splendid star, from. its position called Cor Leonis, or Heart of 
the Lion, one, of the most brilliant of the heavens, about the period 
of the dispersion, was, we are certain, from retrogade calculation 
as well as the astronomical books of the ancient Persians, in the sol. 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. i. p. 236. 
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stitial colure,* and therefore must have been at that time, to the ri- 
sing astronomers of the Chaldæan school, an interesting object of 
peculiar and unwearied attention. ‘The irresistable energy and dis- 
tinguished eminence of that supreme sovereign of the beastly train, 
whose name was conferred upon the constellation, gave additional 
force to. the allegory; and therefore it was feigned, that the sun, 
pouring the fierce ardour of his summer beam from the lion, then a 
solstitial sign, with his devouring fire consumed the blasphemer, and 
blasted the daring project of his gigantic ambition. Independently, 
however, of this remarkable fact, Leo being one of the forty-eight 

t-formed constellations and also a zodiacal asterism, the symbol 
might be intended only to designate the period of the year when the 
awful event took place, as the Matsya, I have contended, occurred 
when the sun. was in the watery sign of Pisces. The inseparable 
connection that subsisted between the astronomical and theological 
system of the ancients justifies my persevering in this mode of inter- 
preting the Indian mythology, and we shall find a singular corrobo- 
ration of the propriety of so doing in the next Avatar, in which the 
planet Venus acts a very conspicuous part. The Virgo of Egypt, 
however, can have no active part to perform in the Indian drama; for, 
all the Avatars are male, representing the sun under the similitude of a 
conqueror, young and vigorous, as the Greeks represented their 
Hercules, when he toiled through his twelve labours, (which possi- 
bly may be only a copy of Veeshnu in the Avatars,) and it will be 
remembered that his most famous exploit was with a lion; the Ne- 
mean lion, exalted to the sphere with the epithet Herculeus often 
conferred, in consequence, on that whole constellation : 

Leo, Sammiferis æstibus ardens, 
Iterum a cœlo cadet Herculeus. 















Hercules and the Nemzan lion, therefore, seem to be only varieties 
of the Nara-Sing. Mithra with his lion are the same ; it is still the 


® Consult M. Bailli’s Astronomie Ancienne, p. 13+ 









snquering by its means ‘js still خا ا ا‎ the ү ts of Mi- 
thra w y termed lions, from being invested, during the 
pomp: of к Ж with the skins of that animal ; and the жун 
ties themselves were called leonticæ. Hence Hercules combate 
clothed with the lion's skin ; and the Heraclida and Alexander ас. 
lighted to array themselves in the dress of their vaunted progenitor, 
With, this Avatar, the Satya Yug, or Saturnian age of the Hindoos, 

loses, comprising four Avatars ; and containing, according to the 
computations of their sacred books, the enormous amount of one 
million seven hundred and twenty thousand years; for the full ex- 
planation, of which, the reader is referred to the ample details con- 
cerning those Yugs in the former volume.* Though it may not be 
improper, at the end of every Yug, generally to state, that they are 
кы nothing more than astronomical périods, founded on the ba- 
sis of the precession of equinoxes of fifty-four seconds more or less 
times repeated, according to the number of Avatars i in each Yug, as 


is apparent in the accurate calculations there presented him, from the 
valuable manuscript of Mr. Burrow. 
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END OF THE SATYA YUG, OR FIRST INDIAN PERIOD. 
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CHAPTER II. 





In which the Author vindicates himself from the Charge of SYSTEM, 
and enumerates a Variety of striking additional Facts, principally 

еше ю Geography and History in the earliest Ages, and by which 
огей, that ион Sanscreet HI че corrobo- 








Tue E of the Satya Yug being concluded, before I enter on 
the history of the Trera Yug, the next in order of time and events, 
I feel it necessary to endeavour to obviate an objection, urged with 
persevering clamour against this History, that, in it, every thing is 
sacrificed to the support of the Mosaic writings; and to vindicate 
myself from the charge of bending every thing down to a favourite 
system. 

At the very commencement of this History, i in the most unreservee 
manner I declared the basis on which, in writing it, I intended to 
proceed ; and confessed myself to be, by no means, one of that class 
of sceptical writers, so numerous in the present age, and who are of 
opinion, that the early records of the Hebrew nation are not less fa- 
bulous and mythological than those of other nations; for, in truth, I 
never saw any thing of a mythological cast in them: nor have I 
been induced, by any arguments hitherto produced, to believe, that, 
instead of being the composition of Moses, they were the fabrication 
of a far later age, when the Jews had returned from Babylon, re- 
plete with the mystic learning and hieroglyphic theology of the 
Eastern magi. 

It is not from any predilection to a particular system, but from 
conviction, that I have, through the whole preceding portion of the 
narration, contended for the ron of originality in favour of the He- 
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brew historian ; considering Moses as the inspired source, and all the 
later pagan bulb as the ETOSS Copy ists and pervertors, of the sacred 
story that relates the birth, the fall, the бснисвою, and restoration, 
of the human race. With respect to the Hindoos, as it does by no 
means appear to me that they ever were acquainted with the Mosaic 
writings, they could only (I must again repeat it) obtain the know- 
ledge of the great events, described, however absurdly, in their alle- 
gorical legends, but through the medium of traditions, preserved 
with more or less accuracy in the principal branches of the first great 
family alter the deluge. To suppose that Moses derived his infor- 
mation from the Indian books through an Egyptian channel, as has 
been loudly and repeatedly” asserted by our: sceptical opponents, is 
the quintessence of absurdity ; because, both the ountain and the 
channel are so deeply contaminated, that some part of the | prolonged 
and multiplied mythology of the one or the other of those nations 
must have manifested itself in his relation; whereas, nothing can 
possibly be more concise or void of embellishment and affectation 
than that relation is from the initial to the ultimate verse that describes 
the events of the infant and regenerated world. 1 will present the 
reader with a very striking and convincing proof of the truth of this 
assertion, in a circumstance which I purpose 

before. 

When Noah had descended from the ark, and had offered that 
oblation, which T have frequently remarked was recorded amidst the 
asterisms of the primitive sphere, (the aLrar, with its vast column 
of fire and smoke arising from it, being one of the old forty-eight 
constellations,) in token that the pious sacrifice was acceptable to 
him, the Deity condescended to make a covenant with the patriarch ; 
and, as a sure pledge that he would never again destroy the earth by 
a deluge, he placed kis bow in the heavens; I do set my bow in the 
clouds, Gen.ix. 12. Concerning this covenant and this bow, its 
infallible pledge, the ancestors of the ancient Indian race had tradi- 
tionally heard ; but time, and the allegorizing spirit to which they 
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were so grossly addicted, had united to obscure the solemn fact. My- 
thology; however, s¢ized and consecrated the symbol, and made ita 
nent feature in her varied and complicated system, though its 
rport and allusion) were obliterated-from human remeni- 
sen sacred things, which the churned 
ocean. the deluge, disp Ёё, in the Courma, or third, Avatar, 
is isthe symbol alludėd t TE ‘ah if the reader will advert tò the en- 
ved plate of that Avatar, in the former volume, he will perceive 
ії w retin jonithessutisoe iof :theiwaterof that ocean ; placed 
there, it should seem, to intimate, that it was the powerful charm 
whieh parle fephets its swelling waves, and prevent their deluging a 
second time the agitated.globe. Of this bow, which the Indians call 
denook, wonderful things are narrated; for, it belonged to a god, and 
the arrrow shot from it never failed to reach the object aimed at. 
But, though they have strangely transformed. the celestial bow into 
one used in the battle of the genii, (therefore indeed still atherial,) 
the period of its production, that is, immediately after the mundation, 
and its great celebrity in carly Hindoo annals, mark its true origin, 
displayi its hidden meaning, and detect the fallacy of the delusive 
allegory. There: does not remain with me. the smallest doubt, that 
the-bow (Dhan) of the Indian zodiac, which, on the Egyptian 
spheres is designated by an extended hand grasping an arrow, and with 
us by the figure of an archer, or bowman, was the original asterism, 
and. that by it was actually meant the bow of the heavens, or the rain- 
bow, It.is-also a remarkable fact, and by no means to be omitted, 
that the Persian system of mythology, so connected with the Indian, 
arms the hands of their Mars, the leader of the celestial armies, with 
a rainbow, ) with which he makes war oñ the evil, or dark, spi- 
rits, eager with storms and deluge to desolate the earth, My 
authority for this highly-corroborative circumstance is the following 
verbal translation from the Persian poet Hatiri.' “ He bedecked 
the firmament with stars, and ennobled this earth with the race of men. 
He gently turned the auspicious new moon of the festival, like a 
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a bright jewel, round the ancle of ће sky. He placed the Hindoo 
Saturn.on the seat of a restive elephant. He made silken cies 
sun-beams for the lute of Vania Мы presented Jupiter, кшн saw 
the felicity of true religion, with a rosary of clustering Pleiads. 

bow of the sky became the bow of Mars, when he was honourec 
with the command ef the celestial host; for, God conferred sove- 
reignty on the sun, ane айн of stars were his army.""* 

If the original asterism had been designated by any other object 
than a bow, it ш ir have been denominated from that ob- 
ject; but the whole asterism being known, in the oldest Sanserec 
books, only by the term ерам Ше bow, there can be no doubt of 
its having been the disting il corre i 
proof of it is, фића bow occurs as an ast 
tra, or lunar mansions, presented 
volume of this history. 

The very same train of mythological reasoning and deduction, 
founded on traditions relative to the benign intention of the Deity, 
in establishing the magnificent bow as the glorious token ‘of his gra- 
cious reconciliation with man, in all probability influenced the au- 
thors of the Greek mythology in their fanciful invention ofthe chas 
racter,of Iris, the messenger of Jupiter and Juno, the firmament 
and «ther personified ; in other’ words, the eloquent and beautiful 
herald of the divine benevolence to the compassionated human race: 
The Greeks properly styled her the daughter of Thaumas, er RE 
and clothed her in a rich robe of the most beautiful and vivid dyes. 
In the same strain of allegory, they made the peacock, whose ex. 
panded tail displays such a rich assemblage of dazzling colours, the 
favourite bird of Juno, Mr, Bryant, after informing us that Tris is a 
corruption of Eiras, an Egyptian word of the same import, very 
ingeniously derives from it the Greek Eros, love: not earthly, but di- 
vine, love ; and; Бийи pone was the symbol of кш 4 gave - 
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EAEE errs" iwith thhe-addition eh siquiver'of arrows. Itisa 
ct, ticeya, the Indian commander of the celestial 
(иу жаг арабин to whom we have seen the rainbow is 
resigned ; should be drawn in the pagodas riding on a peacock, and 
lothed in a robe spangled with eyes; and, when we read that 
iceya 18 as son of ieee the Indian eer and psi s 













Бае! жиек chanics th ust | 
with the elder or i Oriental nation ; а ае that Банан: disdained 
to borrow from: another its science or its ‘religion. The very same 
train of just reasoning, founded on analogy, leads to a discovery of 
the true character and origin of the Grecian Inzs, (the rainbow,) 
the messenger of Jupiter and Juno, the firmament and zther per- 
sonified, in other words, the eloquent and radiant стери of 
almighty beneficence to pardoned man. 

Neither is it the effect of system that I have ventured to refer so 
large a portion of the preceding Avatars to an astronomical origin, 
since they have all more or less very evident allusion to the constel- 
lations, as has been already, I trust, satisfactorily proved; and, as 
the succeeding legend, related both by Baldwus and Roger, from 
their sacred books, and relative to the Vara, will still more decisively 
shew. After the earth, by the miraculous power of Veeshnu, in the 
form of a boar, had been brought up from the abyss in which it had 
been submerged, and restored to its former position, on a near and 
exact survey of it by that deity, it was discovered to be somewhat 
more inclining to the south than before ; a circumstance that very 
much perplexed Veeshinu, whom the legend, rather inconsistently, 
ae as unable to rectify this capital error. He applies, how- 
ever, t@ a holy and learned saint, named Agastya, to exert those 
mighty powers which piety and prayer bestow upon the virttious, in 
restoring the globe once more to a just equilibrium. The holy man 
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complied with his request; and, laying his book of devotion o 
part of the planet which поспьва the south, presently stall ight 
again. ‘This relation F föra long time considered in the igh of one 
of their romantic encomiurms on the practice of intense’ ‘austerities, 
and dibs not papier ауен to = out the lanes mean 1g OF SO CK 
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which ` we н to “bois 
which the Greeks denominated Argo, but which the great analyst of 
the ancient pagan mythology has suecesstully proved to be the ark of 
Noah exalted to the sphere. Now the mythological history of Ca- 
nopus is, that he was the pilot of that sacred vessel, and was adored 
as the god of mariners among the Egyptians, who, therefore, placed 
him on the rudder, calling him Canobus, from Cnoub, the Coptic 
term for gold ; im reference to the singular colour and lustre of a star, 
one of the most brilliant in the southern hemisphere. The circum- 
stance of this star not being visible in any of the celebrated cities of 
Greece has already been noticed from the same author and Dr. Ru- 
therford, in proof that the Greeks were not the original inventors of 
that asterism; and now we find in India a still more ancient mytho- 
logy, which refers its presiding genius to a sage, who must have flou- 
rished in the very first age after the deluge, or he could not have 
been mentioned in connection with the Vara Avatar, which relates to 
the emersion of the earth. 

If the character of Agastya, indeed, in the above-mentioned con- 
nection with this Avatar, had reference to the earth solely, we might 
still entertain doubts of its allusion to that of Noah; but, in addition, 
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to this legend, there is enumerated another, wild and extravagant 
enough, as indeed all the Indian fables are, but which decisively 
points to that patriarch, as the lord of the-ocean, the irresistible con- 
troller of ‘its fury. The story is as follows: 

Agastya is recorded to have been very low in stature; and one day, 
previously to the rectifying the too oblique posture of the earth, 
walking with Veeshnu on the shore of the ocean, the insolent deep 
asked the god, who that dwarf was strutting by his side. Veeshnu 
replied, it was the patriarch Agastya going to restore the earth to its 
true balance. The sea, im utter contempt of his pigmy form, dashed 
him with its spray as he passed along; on which the sage, greatly 
incensed at the designed affront, scooped up some of the water in 
the hollow of his hand and drank it off; he again and again repeated 
the draught, nor desisted till he had drained the bed of the ocean of 
the entire volume of its waters. Alarmed at this. effect of his holy 
indignation, and dreading an universal drought, the Devatas made 
intercession with Agastya to relent from his anger, and again restore 
an element so‘necessary to the existence of nature, both animate and 
inanimate, Agastya, pacified, granted their request, and discharged 
the imbibed fluid in a way becoming the histories of a gross physical 
people to relate, but by no means proper for this page; a way, how- 
ever, that evinced his sovereign power, while it marked his ineffable 
contempt for the vain fury of an element, contending with a being 
armed with the delegated power of the Creator of all things. After 
this miracle, the earth being, by the same power, restored to its just 
balance, Agastya and Veeshnu separated ; when the latter, to prevent 
any similar accident occurring, commanded the great serpent (that 
is, of the sphere) to wind its enormous folds round the seyen con- 
tinents, of which, according to Sanscreet geography, the earth 
consists, and appointed, as perpetual guardians to watch over and 
protect it, the eight powerful genu, so renowned in the Hindoo sys- 
tem of mythology, as presiding over the eight points of the world. 
In the above, as in all the rest of the Hindoo legends, together with 
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the moral and mythological allusion, there is eviden od 
latent portion of astronomy, referring to the power of the вип, sym- 
bolized by Veeshnu, and to the combined influence of the constell: 
tions Canopus and Serpentarius; but, concerning their precise mean- 
mg, it would be as idle to pene as it would be presumptuous to 
determine. 

The very remarkable circumstance of the country, properly called 
India, being denominated in the Sanscreet geography CUSHA-DWEE- 
PA, or the continent of Cush, has been already noticed. This must 
be allowed to be no small corroborating proof of the correctness of 
the Hebrew historian, in whose annals Can; is expressly said to hare 
been the son of Ham, the eldest son, as Mizraim, whence Egypt is 
called in the Sanscreet books Misra-Sthen, i ê we сека 6. 
And it is surely natural enough that each country should be абый. 
nated from its first planter or conqueror. But it appears, that there 
are two Cusha-Dweepas: that just alluded to is Cusha-Dweepa with- 
ins there is one in Africa, which is called Cushra-Dweepa without ; 
and the reason of that part of Africa being so called contains an im- 
portant piece of early Oriental history. Tt is to be met with in the 
following passage of the celebrated treatise on Egypt and the Nile by 
the elaborate Mr. Wilford, and by him immediately copied from the 
Pooraun. By the information at the close, we are advanced one 
step farther in the parallel. 

“ CusHaA-DWEEPA without is Abyssinia and Бйр: and the 
brahmins account plausibly enough for its name, by asserting, that the 
descendants of Cusua being obliged to leave their native country, 
from them called Cusua-Dweerpa within, migrated into SANCHA- 


Dweera, and gave to their new settlement the name of their 
ancestor.” | 


























By Sancha-Dweepa is here meant Egypt; and the reason assigned 
for its being thus denominated opens to us an interesting piece both 
of civil and natural history, likely enough to have been preserved 
among the traditions of the Asiatics, The subsequent remarks also of 
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= We peta now speak particularly of Sancha-Dweepa Proper, or 
the Island of Shells, as the word literally signifies; for, Sancha means 
a sea-shell, and is generally applied to the large buccinum: the 
Red Sea, which abounds with shells of extraordinary size and beauty, 
was considered as part of the Sanchabdhi, or Sanchodadhi ; and the 
natives of the country before us wore large collars of shells, accord- 
ing to Srrago, both for ornament and as amulets, In the Pooraun, 
осу, it is declared that the Dweepa had the appellation of 
ha, because its inhabitants lived in shells, or in the caverns of 
rocks hollowed like shells, and with entrances like the mouths of 
them : others insist that the mountains themselves, in. the hollows 
of which the people sought shelter, were no more than immense 
heaps of shells thrown on shore by the waves, and consolidated 
by time. The strange idea of an actual habitation in a shell was 
not unknown to the Greeks, who represent young NeRires and 
~ one of the two Currps living in shells on the coasts of that very sea. 
From all circumstances collected, it appears, that Sancha-Dweepa, 
in a confined sense, was the Troglodytica of the ancients, and in- 
cluded the whole western shore of the Red Sea; but that, in an 
extensive acceptation, it comprised all Africa; the Troglodytes, or 
inhabitants of caves, are called in Scripture also Sukim, because they 
dwelt in sucas, or dens; but it is probable, that the word suca, which 
means a den only in a secondary sense, and signifies also an arbour, 
a booth, or a tent, was originally taken, in the sense of a cave, from 
Sancha ; a name given by the first inhabitants of the Troglodytica to 
the rude places of shelter, which they found or contrived in the 
mountains, and which bore some resemblance to the mouths of large 


shells.” * 











* Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 236. 
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But this was not the only name by which Egypt was known to the 
Sanscreet writers. We have observed, that the second son. of Ham was 
Mizraim ; and the following extract proves that the usual name, by 
which Egypt i is distinguished in Scripture, is н 
country 4 in India. 

“є Misrasthan is called also Misra and Misrena in the sacred books 
of the stud ahd ; where it is said, that the country was peopled by a 
mixed race, consisting of various tribes, who, though living for their 
convenience in the same region, kept themselves distinct, and were 
perpetually disputing, cither on their boundaries, or, which is most 
probable, on religious opinions: they seem to be the a рр 

tioned in Scripture. To appease their feuds, | Baar HM 
dA: in the character of Iswara; whence Mi a bec 
one of his titles. The word Misr, which the ‘Asa ae to, Egypt 
and to its metropolis, seems clearly derived {rom the Sansereet; but, 
not knowing its origin, they use it for any large city, and give the 
appellation of Almisran in the dual to Cufa and Basra: the same 
word is also found in the sense of a boundary, or line of separation. 
Of Misr the dual and plural forms in Hebrew are Misraim and Mis- 
rim, and the second of them is often applied in Scripture to the people 
of Egypt.’’* 

The circumstance of the whole region of India having been, in 
the most ancient газ, denominated Cusha-Dweepa, from Cush, is 
exceedingly important; because, in the Avatar immediately about to 
follow, and with which Lam of opinion the regular history: of India, 
if it deserve that name, commences, we find the name of Bali 
occutring, and immediately recognize Belus, his successor on the 
throne of Babylon. Of him enough will be said in the ensuing 
chapter, which details that Avatar ; but concerning Cush, his father, 
Iam happy in being able to present the reader with the following 
particulars from the oldest records of the least-disturbed province of 
India, Cashmere. 
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Cashmere, whose mountains form the northern barrier of India, 
Hies nearest to the great range that rans through Asia, on a part 
of which the ark rested. Remembering with horror’ the dreadful 
calamity of the deluge, the first colonies that migrated from Armenia 
settled themselves in the most elevated regions, and naturally jour- 
neyed towards those regions, from which they saw the greater lumi- 

ef heaven begin his daily career. Now the ancient traditional 
histories of Cashmere, as detailed by the secretary of Akber, who, 
with his master, several times visited that beautiful but mountainous 
region, and probably examined the records of that kingdom on the 








at, affirm, that the whole immense valley, which its vast moun- 
tains surrounded, remained for many ages submersed in water, and 
that a celebrated Brahmin, of the name of Kushup, led thither a 
colony of Brahmins to inhabit the valley, after the waters had sub- 
sided. ‘This very remarkable fact is rendered still more so by the 
additional account in the same book, that the civil history of the 
country, after its emersion from the overwhelming inundation, goes 
no farther back than about 4000° years, when the said Kushup, 
s a man remarkable for the austerity of his manners,” led his colony 
thither. From the express words of this authentic book, which also 
add, that, “in the early ages of the world, all Cashmere, except 
the mountains, was covered with water,”* added to the above-men- 
tioned strong corroborative circumstance, no doubt remains with me 
that the waters alluded to were the remains of the general deluge, 
and that the leader of the colony was either CusH himself, the son 
of Nimrod, or one of the Cuthite progeny, assuming the name of the 
patriarchal head of the family. Various powerful reasons, but par- 
ticularly the remarkable date, induce me to be of opinion that it was 
the former, and the same person after whom, as the colony de- 
ecénded southward, the whole country, a5 we have scen, was deno- 
minated, This circumstance fixes the period of the first colonizing 
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liest ages after that deh се. 

At every additional step we sini о йерен НН, 
new evidence arises in favour of the authenticity and verity of the 
Hebrew historian. Advancing a few pages in this learned disserta- 

tion, we find a considerable portion of Africa called, from Sharma, 
or Shem, SHARMA-STHAN ; for thus Mr. Wilford, speaking of the 
heads of the Nile: 

* We before observed, that the source of the Niza is in the ex- 
tensive region of SHARMA, near the mountains of Soma, in the 
masculine, or Dei Luni; and that it issues from the Lake of the 
Gods, in the country of Фира in the f ninine, ог Dee Lune. 

a-Sthan, called also the mountainous ; region of Ajagara, is 
said, in 1 the BeahovindasParat, to. be 300 yojans, or 1476.3 British 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth, or 492.12 miles. The moun- 
tains were named Ajagara, or of those who watch not, in opposition 
to the mountains of Abyssinia, which were inhabited by Nisacharas, 
or night-rovers ; a numerous race of Yacshas, but not of the most 
excellent class, who used to sleep in the day-time and revel all 
night. Mr. Bruce speaks of a Kowas, or watching-dog, who was 
worshipped on the hills of Abyssinia.’’ This is doubtless in allusion 
to Sirius, the watch-dog of the skies. In the following passage he 
enters into other very momentous particulars: “ Sharma-Sthan, of 
which we cannot exactly distinguish the boundaries, but which in= 
cluded Ethiopia above Egypt, as it is generally called, with part of 
Abyssinia and Azan, received its name from Sharma, of whom we 
shall presently speak. His descendants, being obliged to leave Egypt, 
retired to the mountains of Ajagar, and settled near the Lake of the 
Gods. Many learned Brahmins are of opinion, that by the children 
of Sharma we must understand that race of Devatas (good genii) 
who were joreed to emigrate from Egypt during the reigns of Sani 
and Rahu, or Saturn and Typhon (evil demons, oppressors, and 
tyrants): they are said to have subsisted by hunting wild elephants, 























of which they sold’ or bartered the teeth, and even lived on the flesh. 
Chey built the town of Rupavati, or the beautiful; which the Greeks 
Rapta, and thence gave the name of Raptii or Rapsti to its 
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persed race of Shem, the Sharmicas, we discover, in the following 
passage, the tract pursued by the sons of Charm, or Ham, unfolded 
to us by the same genuine original authority. 

We now come to the Hasyasilas, or Habashis, who are men- 
tioned, I am told, in the Pooraun, though but seldom; and their 
name is believed to have the following etymology : Charma, having 
laughed at his father Satyavrata, who had by accident intoxicated 
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himself with a fermented liquor, was nicknamed Hasyasila, or the 
Laugher ; and his descendants were called from him Hasyasilas in 
Sanscreet, and, in the spoken dialects, Hasyas, Hanselis, and even 
Habashis: for, the Arabic word is supposed by the Hindoos to be a 
corruption of Hasya. By those descendants of Charma they under- 
stand the African negroes, whom. they suppose to have been the 
first inhabitants of Abyssinia; and they place Abyssinia partly in the 
Dweepa of Cusha, partly in that of Sancha Proper.” + 

The whole of the above interesting details of an ancient geogra- 
phical and historical kind will serve as a proper introduction to the 
still more decisive attestation borne by the Mosaic writings in the 
following extracts. | 

s Ttis геіаќеа іп the Padma-Pooraun, that Satyavrata, whose mira- 
culous preservation from a general deluge is told at length in the 
Matsya, had three sons, the eldest of whom was named Jyapeti, or 
Lord of the Earth; the others were Charma and Sharma, which last 
words are, in the vulgar dialects, usually pronounced Cham and 
Sham, as we frequently hear Kishn for Chrishna. The royal patri- 
arch, for such is his character in the Pooraun, was particularly fond 





* Sce Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. р. 300, + Ibid, 
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of Jyapeti, to whom he gave all the regions to the north of Hima- 
laya, or the Snowy-Mountains, which extend from sea to sea, and 
of which Caucasus is a part: to Sharma he allotted the countries to 
the south of these mountains: but he cursed Charma; because, when 
the old monarch was HERES inebriated with a strong liquor 
made of fermented rice, Charma laughed; and it was in conse- 
quence of his father’s imprecation that he became a slave to the slaves 
of his brothers. 

“ The children of Sharma travelled a long time, until they arri- 
ved at the bank of the Nila, or Cali; and a Brahmin informs me, 
that their journey began after the building of the Padma-Mandira, 
which appears to be the tower of BAPE, on the banks of the river 
ике; which can be no other than the Euphrates. On their 
arrival in Egypt, they found the ati обада by evil beings and 
by a few 1 impure tribes of men, who had no fixed habitation; their 
leader, therefore, in order to propitiate the tutelary divinity of that 
region, sat on the bank of the Nile, performing acts of austere devo- 
tion, and praising Padma-Devi, бг the goddess residing on the lotos, 
Padma at last appeared to him, and commanded him to erect a pyra- 
mid, in honour of her, on the very spot where he then stood. The 

iates began to work, and raised a pyramid of earth two cros 
long, one brosd, and one high, in which the goddess of the lotos 
resided, and from her it was called Padma-Mandira and Padma- 
Matha. By Mandira is meant a temple or palace, and by Matha, 
or Merha, a college or habitation of students; for, the goddess herself 
instructed Sharma and his family in the most useful arts, and taught 
them the Yacsha-Lipi, or writing of the ¥aeshas, a race of superior 
beings, among whom Cuvera was the chief. It does not clearly 
appear on what occasion the Sharmicas left their first settlement, 
which had so auspicious a beginning; but it has before been inti- 
mated, that they probably retreated to Ajagara, in the reigns of Sani 
and Rahu; at which time, according to the Pooraun, the Devatas, 
among W hom the Sharmicas are reckoned, were compelled to seek 
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refuge in the mountains. A similar fight of the Devatas is, however, 
said to have been caused by the invasion of Deva-Nahush, or Dio- 
nysius. 

« The Padma-Mandir seems to be the town of Byblos, in Egypt, 
now called Babel ; or rather that of Babel, from which original name 
the Greeks made Byblos: it stood on the canal which led from the 
Balbitine branch of the Nile to the Phatmetic; a canal which is 
pretty well delineated in the Peutingerian table ; and it appears, that 
the most southern Iseum of that table is the same with the Byblos 
of the Greeks. Since this mound or pyramid was raised but a short 
time after that on the Cumudvati, and by a part of the same builders, 
and since both have the same name in Sanscreet, whence it should 
seem, that both were inscribed to the same divinity, we can hardly fail 
to conclude, that the Padma-Mandiras were the two Babels ; the 
first on the Euphrates, the second on the Nile. 0 

“ The Sharmicas, we have observed, rank among the Devatas, or 
demi-gods; and they seem to have a place among the Yacshas of 
the Pooraun, whom we find in the northern mountains of India, as 
well as in Ethiopia. The country in which they finally settled, and 
which bore the name of their ancestors, was Sancha-Dweepa, and 
seems to comprise all that subdivision of it, which, in the Bhagavat, 
and other books, is Cusha~Dweepa without. 

< Several other tribes, from India or Persia, settled afterwards in the 
land of Sharma: the first and most powerful of them were the Palis, 
or shepherds, who probably gave birth to the shepherd-dynasty of 
Egyptian kings.” 

That pot a shadow of a doubt might remain as to the genuineness 
of the information thus extensively communicated by Mr. Wilford, 
Sir William Jones informs us, in an Appendix, that “he had examined 
the antient sources from which that gentleman had drawn so great a 
variety of new and interesting opinions; and that, after having read 
again and again, both alone and with a Pandit, the numerous and ort- 
ginal passages in the Pooraun and other Sanscreet books, which the 
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writer of the Dissertation adduces in support of his assertions, he 
was happy in bearing testimony to his perfect good faith and general 
accuracy, both in his extracts and in the translations of them.” 

In proof of what he avers on this head, Sir William presents us 
with the following wonderful passage verbally translated by himself 
from the Padma-Pooraun. 

“1, * To Satyavarman, that sovereign of the whole earth, · 
born three sons; the eldest Sherma; then Charma; and, thirdly, 
Jyapeti by name. 

“ 2. * They were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and 
virtuous deeds, skilled in the use of weapons to strike with or to be 
thrown ; brave men, eager for victory. in battle. | 

“ 3. * But Satyavarman, being continually delighted with de- 
vout meditation, and seeing his sons fit for dominion, laid upon them 
the burden of government. i 

“ 4. * Whilst he remained honouring and satisfying the gods, and 
priests, and kine, one day, by the act of destiny, the king, having 
drunk mead, 
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* 5. * Became senseless and lay asleep naked. Then was he seen 
by Charma, and by him were his two brothers; called; 

“ 6. * To whom he said, What now has befallen? In what state is 
this our sire? By those two was he hidden with clothes, and called 
to his senses again and again. 

“7. * Having recovered his intellect, and perfectly knowing 
what had passed, he cursed Charma ; su wing, Thou shalt be the ser- 
vant of servants ; 

“ 8, “© And, since thou wast a laugher in their presence, from 
laughter shalt thou acquire a name, Then he gave to Sherma the 
„wide domain on the south of the snowy mountains, 

* 9. * And toJyapeti he gaye all on the north of the snowy mouns 


tains; but he, by the power of religious contemplation, attained 
supreme bliss,’ 








+ [ 49 ] | 
Sir William, с the Asiatic Sociéty, immediately adds, 
* Now you will probably think, that even the conciseness and sim- 
plicity of this narrative are excelled by the Mosaic relation of the 
same adventure ; but, whatever 1 may be our opinion of the old In- 
dian style, this extract most clearly proves, that the SaryavRara, 
or SATYAVARMAN, of the Pooraun, was the same personage with 
the Noan of Scripture, and we consequently fix the utmost limit of 
Hindoo chronology; nor can it be with reason inferred, from the 
To ee oana na rowed 70-8 
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with fables; and their age was not so remote from the days of the 
patriarch, but that every occurrence in his life might naturally have 
been preserved by traditions from father to son.”* 

To this let me add, by way of concluding this intervenifig ы: 
ter, his own solemn attestation, which, with every man of learning 
and virtue, cannot fail of having weight, nor of vindicating the au- 
thor, who attempts, however humbly, to tread in his steps. 

«© Theological inquiries are no part of my present subject; but I 


cannot refrain from adding, that the collection of tracts, which we - 


call from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of 
a divine origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer 
morality, more important history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected within the same compass from all 
other books that were ever Composed in any age or in any idiom, 
The two parts of which the Seriptures consist are connected by a 
chain of compositions, which bear no resemblance in form or style 
to any that can be produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, 
Persian, or even Arabian, learning. The antiquity of those compo- 
sitions no man doubts; and the unstrained application of them to 
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events long subsequent to their publication is a solid ground of ы 


belief that they were genuine predictions, and consequently IN- 


SPIRED. * 
Such, candid reader, is the grand collective evidence, such are the 
- corroborative facts, which, from a quarter the least expected, the an- 
“cient annals of a aes which have been idly supposed to be 
~ utterly subversive of the Mosaic writings, I have been able to adduce 
- in their favour. These wills: I trust, prove an ample apology for my 
having proceeded so far in the investigation, which, however, I 
must again repeat is intimately connected with the subject before us, 
the Indian history in its most remote periods. These will display to 
latest ages their inviolable verity ; and at the same time demonstrate, 
that, if (as the discouragers of this undertaking are forward to assert) 
— 1 have pursued a SYSTEM, it is a system founded on the basis of in- 
- controvertible fact, and supported by concurrent testimonies, drawn 
-from therccords of one of the most ancient empires, if not the most 
- ancient empire, of the world, In pursuing this line of argument, I 
have obeyed the dictates of conscience, and have endeavoured to do 
my duty to my country and to society; and I appeal with confidence 
to its wise and virtuous members for applause, and, what is far more 
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+ CHAPTER ш. 

Exhibiting a comprehensive View of the veal unexaggerated Chronology 
of INDIA; so far as any fixed determinate Idea can be formed re- 
lative to its remote Eras, and comment ing the History of the TRETA- 
“Yue, or Second Grand Period; in which are included THREE 
Avatars. The first of these, the Bamun-Avatar, or Veeshnu 











aw in the Form of a Dwarf to confound the: Pride and 





Imnpicty of the ‘magnificent Вай, or Беш» probably the first 


BEFORE I enter on ће history of the events of the Treta-Yug, 





nce we are at length arrived at a period when kings, professedly hu- 
man, began to reign in “India, it is necessary that I should premise 
something more satisfactory than has been hitherto said concerning the 
chronology of India. ‘With any exactness, however, to arrange a sys- 
tem of chronology so boundless in its retrospect, and so perfectly de- 
¥ious from all the known and established principles of chronology in 
other kingdoms of the habitable carth, would be a task impracticable 
för any historian, however indefatigable. The only method I can take 
in the progress of this history is to regulate that chronology as far as 
possible by the general and received computation of ancient periods, 
sanctioned by sacred, and admitted by the most authentic profane, his- 
torians; to compare annals, weigh well the course of events, and accu- 
rately note the periods at which they are recorded to have happened. 
As ram determined to give myself the utmost posstble latitude in chro- 
nology, not hostile to the sacred records, I shall adopt that of the 
Septuagint, which gives nearly fifteen hundred years more to the age 
of the world than the Hebrew text and vulgate, and suppose, with 
Dr. Jackson, that the oldest and most renowned Belus, the founder 
H 2 
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of the Chaldean dynasty, began to reign at Babylon 2233 years be- | 


fore Christ. My reason for adopting this hypothesis, though attend- 
ed with some difficulties which I shall not attempt to reconcile, is, 
that it affords that prolonged space for the transaction of the grand 
events recorded in the Asiatic histories to have taken place on the 
theatre of the infant world, and for the gradual growth and expa 

| sion of the arts and sciences, which they appear to have required. 
I would be understood, however, principally to speak of the early 
post-diluvian ages, to which, by this means, we obtain an addition 
of nearly a thousand years, between the deluge and the time of Abra- 
ham, when both earth and heaven were convulsed with the combats 
of giants, Titans, and other personages, celebrated in ancient my- 
thology, and whose exploits, however exaggerated by the pen of ro- 
mance, had doubtless some basis in fact and history. 

Our adopting this extensive chronology, and fixing com- 
mencement of the Indian empire at so early’an era after the deluge, 
will also, 1 presume, at once gratify the strenuous advocate for the high 
antiquity of the Indians, as a nation, andreconcile to that antiquity, 
bounded by such comparatively moderate limits, the believer in 
the Mosaic records, 

With respect to regular ante-diluvian chronology, haying already 
system of computation lays claim, there is, in my humble opinion, 
no very urgent necessity for.at all entering upon the discussion. The 
hypothesis on which these volumes proceed is hostile to the arrogated 
eternity, but not the extended duration, of. the system we inhabit. 
If the sceptical opponent of revelation will, therefore, condescend 
somewhat to relax from the extreme abstinacy and unreasonableness 
of his infidelity, and only allow, that, at some remote period, the 
world, instead of being necessarily eternal, had a beginning; and that it 
owed its existence and the disposition of its parts not to blind chance, 
but to the spontaneous and benevolent operations of an eternal, infi- 
nite, intellectual, Being; it is not my intention to enter into violent 
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srofitable altercation concer shee the precise number of years 
lapsed between ё ааваа ыйі the general deluge ; ап гга, 

егт ing which we never cen know any thing с certain, nor is it at 
amacrine our happiness that we should; espe | 
8 E of that period, even the Jewish manuscripts, the most 
xerable for age and the most respected for authenticity, materially 
vary. This very disparity, therefore, ought to have the effect of in- 
ducing all: серада persons, on so disputable a point, to form their 
| andour, and regulate their decisions by caution. I 











before observed, and I here take permission to repeat the obser- 
ано ар it 8 тог бга: ‘century or two, more or less, that we wage 
the contest with infidelity; but we cannot allow of thousands and 
millions being thrown into the scale. We are ready to grant the 
sceptic the most extended limits he can reasonably demand, in respect 
to the time of our planet’ s duration; but we can by no means admit 
the fanciful and impious hypothesis, that it has revolved either through 
myriads of ages or from eternity. 

Arrian informs us, that there was a regular succession of Indian 
kings, from the reign of Bacchus to Sandrocottus. They amounted 
in number to one hundred and fifty-three sovereigns ; and their reigns 
continued during a period of six thousand and forty-two years. He 
adds, that the Indians computed fifteen ages to have elapsed between 
Bacchus and Hercules. In the ту same manner we read in Pom- 
ponius Mela, that the ancient Egyptians “ boasted to have had tre- 
centos et triginta reges ante Amasin,”* or three hundred and thirty 
kings, who swayed the sceptre before Amasis, conquered by Cam- 
byses, whose reigns took up a period of tredecim millibus annorum, 
or 13000 years. Both these dynasties, and the extensive periods of 
their reigns, may safely be referred to the same origin to which we 








have in a former volume referred them, ORIENTAL VANITY AND ° 


рїстїон. It was during this period, he adds, that the stars had 
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nurse, and the sun had stevie ia the 






false ; ‘since, Teva thie oe place, they could 
not haye happened within the limits of so contracted ap 





These dynasties of Egyptian sovereigns, therefore, doubtless reem- 


bled the dynasties of India. They were nothing more than the chil- 
dren of the sun and moon; and the vast асаа 
the revolutions of the celestial bodies. Still these mighty vaunts of 
their antiquity as a nation, however wildly extrava rant they may ap- 
pear, are comparatively moderate when we advert to ан er remarka- 
ble passage in Cicero, from whose relation we may conclude those 
assumptions of the astronomical priests of Asia were not unknown 
in the capital of the Roman empire; for, he acquaints us, that the 
Babylonians, and those who contemplated the деде from Cais, 
(by whom he must mean the elder Persians and Indians,) had 4 se- 
ries of observations extending back for 473,000 years.* 

Astronomers, it must be owned, too forward to flatter princes, thus 
often employ the noblest of sciences to the most absurd, not to say the 
most disgraceful, purposes. But sometimes, under the guidance of real- 
ly scientific and considerate men, it comes nobly 1 m to the support of 
genuine history; and, in the present instance, the light which it 
sheds will greatly tinine our obscure eî, Happily, i in ‹ 
evidence of our assertion, that the first regular Babylonian monarc 
after the dispersion, was Belus, and that his reign commenced at thie 
period just mentioned, its own records may be fairly cited; for, the 
observations which Calisthenes sent to Aristotle, at the taking of Ba- 
bylon by Alexander, in the year before Christ $30, are mentioned 
by Porphyry to have extended back for the term of 1909 years pre- 
vious to that event, and consequently they began in the year before 
Christ 2253, and in the first year of Belus, the acknowledged father 
of Asiatic astronomy. Belus, therefore, seems to have been the eon 
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dispersio we t э the Bali, or first regular 





SOVErCIE ther circumst2 nce of no small im- 
nortance results from the moderate hypothesis that assigns this re- 
| siatic astronomer for the first great chief of the Indian em- 
pire, since it accounts, in a far more rational and satisfactory manner 
than any other, for the Indian nation having so early become able 
proficients in astronomy, and all those other abstruse sciences for 
which they were so celebrated in antiquity ; sciences preserved nie- 
by the Noachide and their first desc ts in the regenerated 

By fixing the commencement of the Indian empire at this (to 
European historians) most early period, but, to the Indian, most re- 
cent, I supersede all necessity of minutely examining the long list 
of kings of the solar and lunar dynasties, enumerated in Sir William | 
Jones's Dissertation on the Indian Chronology, which are there given 
without any particular historical detail annexed to them; and, though 
E do not think myself authorized to omit them, yet I must observe 
it, as a thing not a little singular, that the last reign of the last mo- 
arch of the fourth age is fixed at 2100 years before Christ ; that 1s, 
within nearly a century of the period which we have fixed upon as 
the most rational and probable for that commencement to take place. 
It is also remarkable, that the word Cush is found very little disguised 
an the three first names of the solar dynasty 5 in the last of which we 
recognize RAMA, stated in Genesis to have been the fourth son of 
Cush; and the third age begins with a monarch expressly denomi- 
ted Cusha; which circumstances appear to demonstrate this long ca- 
talogue of sovereigns (if, indeed, any other than nominal and alle- 
gorical) to be either the lineal descendants of, or immediately con- 
nected with, those great patriarchal chiefs called in our Scriptures 
Cush and Rama, and afford additional proofs of the coincidence of 
ihose Seriptures and the ancient traditional histories of India. The 
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remarks of Sir William Jor precec is іабс 
rate arrangement of these dynasties, will serve decisively to shew 
how utterly impossible it is to erect any substantial fabric of history. 
so inextricably blended. келд N | | M ANTEE 
He begins by informing us, that, “ In the present day of BRAHMA, 
the existing scene of things, the first Menu, our Adam, was sur-- 
named SWAYAMBHUVA, or son of the self-eristent; and it is he by 
whom the institutes of religious and civil duties are supposed to have 
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been delivered. In his time the Deity descended at a sacrifice, 





е, and 
by his wife Sararupa he had two distinguished sons and. thre 
daughters. This pair was created for the multi licati е] 
species, after that new creation of the world 
call PapMacatriva, or the lotos-creation, iı ATEN 
_* Ifit were worth while to calculate the age of MENu's Institutes 
according to the Brahmins, we must multiply four million three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand by six times scventy-one, and add to the 
product the number of years already past in the seventh Manwanta- 
ra. Of the five Menus who succeeded him, probably ante-diluvian 
princes, I have-seen little more than the names; but the Hindoo 
writings. are very diffuse on the life and posterity of the seventh 
MENY, (our Noah,) surnamed Varvaswara, or child of the sun, 
He is supposed to have had ten sons, of whom the eldest was Icsu- 
‘WACU; and to have been accompanied by seven. Reyshees, or holy 
persons, whose names were, CASYAPA, ATRI, VASISHTHA, VIS- 
WAMITRA, GAUTAMA, JAMADAGNI, and BHARADWAJA; an 
account which explains the opening of the fourth chapter of the 
Gita: * This immutable system of devotion,’ says CRISHNA, ‘ I 
revealed to Vivaswar, or .the sun; VIvAswat declared it to his 
son MENU; MENU explained it to Icsuwacu: thus the- chief 
REYSHEES know this sublime doctrine delivered from one to ano- 
ther.’ In the reign of this sun-born monarch, the Hindoos believe 
the whole earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race 

















гат] 
destroyed by a flood, except the pious prince himself, the seven 
Reyshees, and their several wives; for, they suppose his children to 
have been born after the deluge.” Ичер | 

Tesnwacv,therefore,seems to be the first of Menu’s posterity known 
in India; and partly in his own name, but more particularly in those of 
his two sons and’ sticcessors in the Indian empire, VICUCHSHT and 
CucuisTHA, we recognize the first great patriarchal family of sa- 
cred writ, after the most distinguished chief of which the whole coun- 

| called Cusha-Dweepa. After this introductory information, 
explanation of a venerable old Brahmin of Bengal, to arrange, as 
regularly as.such a system would allow, the complicated mass of In- 
dian chronology. It is necessary that the reader should bear in 
mind, during the perusal, that this essay of our author was composed 
in 1788, from which date the retrograde calculations ascend. 

«The received chronology of the Hindoos (says our author) begins 
with an absurdity so monstrous, as to overthrow the whole system; for, 
having established their period of seventy-ome divine ages as the reign of 
each Menu, yet, thinking it incongruous to place a holy personage in 
times of impurity, they insist that the Menu reigns only in every 
golden age, and disappears in the three human ages that follow it, 
continuing to dive and emerge like a water-fowl, till the close of his 
Manwantara. The learned author of the Puranarthapracasa, which 
I will now follow step by step, mentioned this ridiculous opinion with 
a serious face; but, as he has not inserted it in his work, we may take 
his account of the seventh Menu according to its obvious and rational 
meaning, and suppose, that Varvaswara, the son of Surya, the 
son of CASYAPA, or URANUS, the son of Manicut, or light, the 
son of BRAHMA, which is clearly an allegorical pedigree, reigned 
in the last golden age; or, according to the Hindoos, three million 
eight hundred and ninety-two thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight years ago. But they contend, that he actually reigned on 
earth one million seven hundred and twenty-cight thousand years of 
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mortals, or four thousand eight hundred years of the gods; and this 
opinion ‘is another monster so repugnant to the course of nature and 
to human reason, that it must be rejected as wholly fabulous, and 
taken as a proof, that the Indians know nothing of their sun-born 
Menv but his name and the principal event of his life; I mean 
universal deluge, of which the three first Avatars are merely allego- 
rical representations, with a mixture, especially in the second, of 
astronomical mythology. | 

“ From this Menv, the whole race of men is believed to have de- 
scended; for, the seven Reyshees, who were preserved with him in 
the ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human families; but, since 
his daughter Ina was: married, as the Indians tell us, to the first 
Bupua, or Mercury, the son of CHANDRA, or the Moon, a male 
deity, whose father was Atri, son of BRAHMA, (where again we 
meet with an allegory purely astronomical or poetical,) his posterity 
are divided into two great branches, called the children of the Sun, 
from his own supposed father, and the children of the Moon, from 
the parent of his daughter's husband. ‘Lhe lineal male descendants 
in both these families are supposed to have reigned in the cities of 
Ayodhya, or Audh, and Pratishthana, or Vitora, respectively, till 
the thousandth year of. the present age; and, the names of all the © 
princes in both lines having been diligently collected by RapHa- 
CANT from several Poorauns, I exhibit them in two columns, ar- 
ranged by myself with great attention. | 











SECOND AGE 
CHILDREN OF THE 
S UN. моо 
IcsHwacu, BUDHA, 
Vicucshi, Pururavas, 
Cucutstha, Ayush, 
Anenas, Nahusha, 
5. Prithu, .  — Fayati, e 





10. Vri i —, 


15. | ri 


TT 


so, 4 


35, 





Suratha, 
Viduratha 


Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatsena, 
Radhica, 


r2 


10, 


15. 


20. 


30. 
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40. 


45. 





55. Dasaratha, 
КАМА. 


“* Itis agreed, among all the Pandits, that Rasa, their seventh in- 
carnate divinity, appeared as king of Ayodhya in the interval be- 
tween the silver and the brazen ages; and, if. we suppose him to 
have begun his reign at the very beginning of that interval, still three 
thousand three hundred years of the gods, or a million one hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand lunar years of mortals, will remain in the 
silver age; during which, the fifty-five princes; between VArvas- 
WATA and RAMA, must have governed the world: but, reckoning 
thirty years for a generation, which is rather too much for a long 
succession of eldest sons, as they are said to have been, we cannot, 
by the course of nature, extend the second age of the Hindoos be- 
yond sixteen hundred and Шу solar years. If we suppose them not 
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to have been eldest sons, and even to have lived longer than modern 
princes in a dissolute age, we shall find only a period of two thou- 
sand years; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting miracles, 
we. must cease to reason, and may aswell believe at once whatever 
the Brahmins choose to tell us. 

< In the lunar pedigree we meet with another absurdity, equally 
fatal to the credit of the Hindoo system: as far as the twenty-second 
degree of descent from VAIVASWATA, the synchronism of the two fa- 
milies appears tolerably regular, except that the children of the Moon 
were not all eldest sons; for, King YAYATI appointed the youngest of 
his five sons to succeed him in India, and allotted inferior kingdoms 
to the other four, who had offended him: part of the Dacshin, or 
the south, to Yapu, the ancestor of CrisHNA; the north to ANv ; 
the east to Drunya; and the west to Turvasv, from whom the 
Pandits believe, or pretend to believe, in compliment to our nation, 
that we are descended, But of the subsequent degrees in the lunar 
line they know so little, that, unable to supply a considerable inter- 
val between BHARAT and VrrarHa, whom.they call his son and 
successor, they are under a necessity of asserting, that the great an- 
cestor of YUDHISHTHIR actually reigned seven-and-twenty thousand 
years; a fable of the same clas with that of his wonderful birth, 
which is the subject of a beautiful Indian drama. Now, if we sup- 
pose his life to have lasted no longer than that of other mortals, and 
admit ViraTHa and the rest to have been his regular successors, we 
shall fall into another absurdity; for, then, if the generations in both 
lines were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, we shall 
find YupuIsHTHIR, who reigned confessedly at the close of the bra- 
zen age, nine generations older than Rama, before whose birth the 
silver age is allowed to have ended. After the name of BHARAT, 
therefore, I have set an asterisk to denote a considerable chasm in the 
Indian history, and have inserted between brackets, as out of their 
laces, his twenty-four successors, who reigned, if at all, in the fol- 
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lowing immediately before the war of the Mahabharat. The 
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fourth Avatar, which is placed in the interval between the first and 
second ages, and the fifth, which soon followed it, appear to be mo- 
ral fables grounded on historical facts.- The fourth was the punish- 
ment of an impious monarch by the deity himself bursting from a 
marble column in the shape of a lion; and the fifth was the humili- 
ation of an arrogant prince, by so contemptible an agent as a mendi- 
cant dwarf. After these, and immediately before Buppna, come 
three great warriors, all named Rama; but it may justly be made a 
question, whether they are not three representations of one person, 
or three different ways of relating the same history: the first and se- 
cond Ramas are said to have been contemporary; but whether all 
or any of them mean Rama, the son of Cusu, I leave others to de- 
termine. The mother of the second Rama was named CausHatya, 
which is a derivative of Cusmana ; and, though his father be distin- 
guished by the title or epithet of Dasararua, signifying that his 
war-chariot bore him to all quarters of the world, yet the name of 
Син, аз (һе Cashmirians pronounce it, is preserved entire in that of 
his son and successor, and shadowed in that of his ancestor Vicve- 
SHI; nor can a just objection be made to this opinion from the nasal 
Arabian vowel in the word Ramah, mentioned by Moses, since the 
the very word Arab begins with the same letter, which the Grecks and 
Indians could not pronounce; and they were obliged, therefore, to 
express it by the vowel which most resembled it. On this questior 
however, I assert nothing; nor on another which might be’ proposed, 
Whether the fourth and fifth Avatars. be not allegorical stories of the 
two presumptuous monarchs, Nimrop and Betus? The hypothe- 
sis, that government was first established, laws enacted, and agricul- 
ture encouraged, in India, by Rama, about three thousand ‘eight 
hundred years ago, agrees with the received account of Noan’s 
death, and the previous settlement of his immediate descendants, 
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20. 


25. 
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THIRD AGE, 


CHILDREN OF THE 
5 U N. 
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Arca, 
Sugana, 
Vidhriti, 
Hiranyanabha, 
Dhruvasandhi. 
Sudersana, 
Agniverna, 
Sighra, 
Maru, supposed 
to be still alive, 
Prasusruta, 
Sandhi, 
Mahaswat, 
Viswabhahu, 


MOON. 


Vitatha, 
Manyu, 
Vrihateshetra, 
Hastin, 
Ajamidha, 
Samwarana, 
Сити, ` 
Jahnu, 
Suratha, 
Viduratha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatsena, 
Radhica, 
Ayutayush, 


} Acrodhana, 


Devatithi, 
Ricsha, 
Dilipa, 
Pratipa, 
Santanu, 


10, 


20), 


[e] 


SUN. MOON. 
Tacshaca, Pandu, 
Vrihadbala, Yudhishthira, 
. Угіһадгапа, Ү,:} 
2 x 2100. $ } Paricshit. 95, 


“ Here we have only nine-and-twenty princes of the solar line 
between Rama and VRIHADRANA exclusively; and their reigns, 
during the whole brazen age, are supposed to have lasted near eight 
hundred and sixty-four thousand years, a supposition evidently against 
nature; the uniform course of which allows only a period of eight 
hundred and seventy, or, at the very utmost, of a thousand, years 
for twenty-nine generations. Paricsuit, the great nephew and 
successor of YUDHISHTHIR, who had recovered the throne from 
DURYODHAN, їз allowed, without controversy, to have reigned in 
the interval between the brazen and earthen ages, and to have died 
at the setting in of the Cali-Yug; so that, if the Pandits of Cashmir 
and Varanes have made a right calculation of BuppHa’s appearance, 
the present, or fourth, age must have begun about a thousand years 
before the birth of CHRIST; and, consequently, the reign of IcsH- 
wacv could not have been earlier than four thousand years before 
that great epoch; and even that date will perhaps appear, when it 
shall be strictly examined, to be nearly two thousand years earlier 
than the truth. I cannot leave the third Indian age, in which the 
virtues and vices of mankind are ‘said to have been equal, without 
observing, that even the close of it is manifestly fabulous and poeti- 
cal, with hardly more appearance of historical truth than the tale of 
Troy or of the Argonauts; for, YupHisHTHIR, it seems, was the 
son of DHERMA, the genius of justice; BAIMA, of Pavan, or the 
god of wind; Arjun, of INDRA, or the firmament; NAcur and 
SAHADEVA, of the two CUMARs, the Caston and PoLLUX of 
India; and BuisuMa, their reputed great uncle, was the child of 
GANGA, or the GancEs, by Sanranv, whose brother Devarr is 
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supposed to be still alive in the city of Саара. All which fictions 
char abellishments of an heroic poem, but are just as 

absurd in civil nap as др descent of two royal families from the 








Sun and the Moon: 


SU N. MOON. 
Vatsavriddha, Satanica, 
Prativyoma, Sahasranica, 

Bhanu, Aswamedhaja, 

5. Devaca, Asimacrishna, 5. 

Sahadeva, Nemiuchacra, 
Vira, Upta, 
Vrihadaswa, Chitraratha, 

Bhanumat, Suchiratha, 

10, Praticaswa, Dhritimat, 10. 

Supratica, Sushena, 
Marudeva, Sunitha, 
Sunacshatra, Nrichacshuh, 

Pushcara, Suchinala, 

15, Antaricsha, Pariplava, 15. 
Sutapas, Sunaya, 

Amitrajit, Medhavin, 
Vrihadraja, Nripanjaya, 

90, Critanjaya, Timi, 20, 
Rananjaya, Vrihadratha, 
Sanjaya, Sudasa, 

Slocya, Satanica, 
Suddhoda, Durmadana, 
K 
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FOURTH AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
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SUN. 1 a MOON, = 
25. Langaladi, Rahinara, î gg; | 
Prasenajit, 7 ‘Dandapani, mil Sb mı Û 


Сзһийгаса, Nimi, 
pe Ea Г! 
2100, Cshemaca, 


* In both families, we see thirty generations are reckoned from 
YUDHISHTHIR, and from VRIHADBALA, his contemporary, (who was 
killed, in the war of Bharat, by AsHimaNnyw, son of Anyun, and 
father of Parrcsutr,) to the time when the solar and lunar dynas- 
ties are believed to have become extinct in the present divine age ; 
and for these generations the Hindoos allot a period of one thousand 
years only, or a hundred years for three generations; which calcula- 
tion, though probably too large, is yet moderate enough compared 
with their absurd accounts of the preceding ages, But they reckon 
exactly the same number of years for twenty generations only in the 
family of JARASANDHA, whose son was contemporary with Yup- 
HISHTHIR, and founded a new dynasty of princes in Magadha, or 
Bahar. And this exact coincidence of the time, in which the three 
are supposed to have been extinct, has the appearance of an artificial 
chronology, formed rather from imagination than from historical 
evidence ; especially as twenty kings, in an age comparatively mo- 
dern, could not have reigned a thousand years,” * 

Before I proceed farther in this chronological essay, I must be 
permitted to make a few observations on the portion which has 
already been presented to the reader, in confirmation of my own 
hypothesis, and that our way through the remainder may be more 
clear and regular. 

In the first place I must remark, in the preceding statement, 
our learned chronologist fixes, for the commencement of the Indian 





* Aaiatic Researches, vol. ii, р: 237: 
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empire, a period distant about three thousand etght hundred years, 
which 1s very, ‘aa coincident with that on which I have deter- 
mined for the time of the reign of Bali, or Belus, and whom he 
himself, in the chronological table hereafter exhibited, states to have 
ourished precisely three thousand eight hundred and ninety-two 

years before the date of his essay; a period approaching to within a 
very few years of our own calculation. In the second place, al- 
mones we have seen that the Indians are not ignorant of the names 
arma, Charma, sag peen the sons of Noah, their unbounded 
s led the аю, for the head of their great solar and 
ar dynasties, Buddha, in their mythology, a planetary god ; 
aint: from the circumstance of his marrying Ha, the daughter of 
Menu, or Noah, called Ilus by Sanchoniatho, he was doubtless one 
of the рии и sovereigns after the flood, and possibly Ham, 
or Cham, himsel grandfather of Cush allegorized. By that 
name he seems to have been anciently known to the foreign histo- 
rians of Asia; for, from whatever quarter Ctesias, whom Arrian, in 
his Indian history, chiefly followed, might have obtained his infor- 
mation, Budyas (Bedve;) is mentioned as second in order from Bac- 
ом the first great conqueror of India; and I conceive Bochart's 
interpretation of that name to be perfectly just, when he derives it 
оа Bar-cuvs, Chusei filius, the san of Chus.* With respect to the 
identity of Ham, or Cham, and the Indian Buddha, it seems in part to 
be proved, by the former being the inventor of astronomy in Egypt, 
their celebrated Hermes, as Buddha is reported to have been in India, 
and Mercury in the west. These names and this character are uniform- 

ly applied to one person; and they point decidedly to the son of Noah ; 
that Cham, or Charma, as the Indians call him, between whom and 
his brothers Satyaurata divided the empire of the world, and from 

whom the whole kingdom of Egypt, one of the finest of the world, 
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was к» ойеп called Xie and Egua Xvgiec, and in Scripture 
frequently Terra Cham. But, in the third place, if no. اي‎ objec- 
tion held good, the very date of the æra of the last sovereign of the 
solar dynasty (2100 years before Christ) precludes all minute discus- 
sion concerning their character and exploits in a history aspiring to 
the denomination of regular; though, doubtless, concerning many of 
them, as Bharata, Judishter, Pandu, Dushmanta, Nahusha, their 
Dionysius, and Pururaya, whom I can confidently pronounce to be 
the Greek Porus, all names of most renowned Indian conquerors and 
sovereigns in far later periods, in the subsequent pages much will 
occur. In my opinion, those names were selected, by some artful 
Brahmin chronologist, from dynasties. greatly inferior in point of an- 
tiquity, and were artfully blended with names utterly fabulous, and 
characters the mere creatures of invention, to give to the whole fa- 
brication an air of veracity, and establish a chimera on the basis 
of truth, | 

I now proceed to present the reader with the remainder of Sir 
William Jones's important strictures on the chronology of India, not 
only because we shall have future occasion to refer to them, but 
because in them is also comprehended the corrected chronology of 
Rhadacant, the native historian of India; if, indeed, that may be 
called corrected, which, at every step we take, and under the gui- 
dance of a most sagacious and penetrating judge, exhibits the most 
glaring marks of error and inconsistency. 





KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Pradyota, уеаг before Christ 2100, 

Palaca, | 

Visachayupa, 

Rajaca, Р 


Nandiverdlana, 5 reigns, 198 years. 





NANDA, ', Teo. 


<“ This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sanscrect 
books, is said to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred 
years, by a very learned and ingenious, but passionate and vindictive, 
Brahmin, whose name was CHANACYA, and who raised to the 
throne a man of the Maurya race, named CHANDRAGUPTA. By 
ihe death of Nawpa and his sons, the Cshatriya family of PRADYO- 
ra became extinct. ' 


MAURYA KINGS. 


Chandragupta, year before Christ 1502, 
Varisara, | 
Asocaverdhana, 
Suyasas, 

Desaratha, 5. 
Sangata, 

Salisuca, 

Somasariman, 
Satadhanwas, 
Vrihadratha, 10 reigns, 137 years. 
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“ On the death of the tenth Maurya king, His place was assume: 


by his commander-in-chief, PusHPAMITRA, of the Sunga nation o 
family. f 





SUNGA KINGS. | 
Pushpamitra, year before Christ 1365. 
Sujyeshtha, 


Devabhuti, 10 reigns, 112 years, 


“ The last prince was killed by his minister VASUDEVA; of the 
Canna race, who usurped the throne of Magadha, 
CANNA KINGS. 


Vasudeva, year before Christ 1953. 
Bhumitra, 

Narayana, 

Ѕиѕагтап; 4 reigns, 345 years, 


“A Sudra, of the Andhra family, having murdered his master 
' SUSARMAN, and seized the government, founded a new dynasty of 


Balin, year before Christ 908. 
Crishna, 


гт ) 


5. 





10, 
15. 
Yajnyasri, 
Vijaya, 20, 
Chandrabija, 21 reigns, 456 years. 


After the death of CHanDRABIJA, Which happened, according 
to the Hindoos, 396 years before VicrAMADITYA, or 452 before 
Christ, we hear no more of Magadha as an independent kingdom ; 
but RApHACANT has exhibited the names of seven dynasties, in 
which seventy-six princes are said to have reigned one thousand 
three hundred and ninety-nine years in Avabriti, a town of the Dac- 
shin, or south, which we commonly call Decan. The names of the 
seven dynasties, or of the families who established them, are Ab- 
hira, Gardabhin, Canca, Yavana, Turusheara, Bhurunda, Maula ; 
of which the Yavanas are by some, not generally, supposed to have 
been Ionians or Greeks; but the Turushcaras and Maulas are univer- 
sally believed to have been Turks and Moguls, Yet RapHACANT 
adds, * When the Maula race wag extinct, five princes, named 
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hundred and six years (or till the year 1053 
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) in the city of Cilacila,” 
which, he tells me, he understands to be in the country of the Ma- 
harashtras, or Mahrattas; and here ends his Indian chronolgy; for, 


“ After Praviraca,’ says he, ‘ this empire was divided among 


Mlechhas, or infidels.” 

‘ This account of the seven modern dynasties appears very doubt- 
ful in itself, and has no relation to our present inquiry ; for, their do- 
minion seems confined to the Decan, without extending to Magadha; 
nor have we any reason to believe, that a race of Grecian princes 
ever established a kingdom in either of those countries. As to the 
Moguls, their dynasty still subsists, at least nominally ; unless that of 
Chengiz be meant; and his successors could not have reigned in any 
part of India for the period of three hundred years, which is assigned 
to the Maulas; nor is it probable that the word Turk, which an In- 
dian could have easily pronounced and clearly expressed in the Na- 
gari letters, should haye been corrupted into Turusheara. On the 
whole, we may safely close the most authentic system of Hindoo 
chronology, that I have yet been able to procure, with the death of 
CHANDRABIJA. Should any farther information be attainable, we 
shall, perhaps, in due time attain it, either from books or inscriptions 
in the Sanscrect language; but, from the materials with which we 
are at present supplied, we may establish as indubitable the two 
following propositions; that the three first ages of the Hindoos are 
chiefly mythological, whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their astronomers, or on the heroic fictions of their 
poets; and that the fourth, or historical, age cannot be carned far- 
ther back than about two thousand years before Christ. Even in the 
history of the présent age, the generations of men and the reigns of 
kings are extended beyond the course of nature, and beyond the a- 
verage resulting from the accounts of the Brahmins themselves ; for, 
they assign to a hundred and forty-two modern reigns a period of three 
thousand one hundred and fifty-three years, or about twenty-two 
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years to a reign, one with another; yet they represent only four 
Canna princes on the throne of Magadha’for a period of three hun~ 
dred and forty-five years. Now it is even more improbable, that four 
successive kings should have reigned eighty-six years and three 
months each than that Nawpa should have been king a hundred 
years, and murdered at laste Neither account can be credited; but, 
that we may allow the highest probable antiquity to the Hindoo go- 
vernment, let us-grant, that three generations of men were equal on 
an average to a hundred years, and that Indian princes have reigned, 
one with another, two-and-twenty: then, reckoning thirty genera- 
tions from Axjun, the brother of YupsisuTarra, to the extinction 
of his race, and taking the Chinese account of Buppw’s birth from 
М. De Guicwes, as the most authentic medium between ABULFA- 
zit. and the Tibetians, we may arrange the corrected Hindoo chro- 
nology according to the following table, supplying the word about or 
nearly (since perfect accuracy cannot be attained and ought not to be 
required) before every date. 








Abhimanyu, son of Arjun, year before Christ 2029. 


Pradyota — — — 1029, 
BUDDHA — — — — 1027. 
NANDA — — — 699. 
Balin — ` —– — — 149. 
VICRAMADITYA — س‎ 56. 
DevaraLa, king of Gaur -- 99:7 


« 1f we take the date of Buppra’s appearance from ABULFAZIL, 
we must place ABHIMANYU 2368 years before Christ; unless we 
ealculate from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow seven hun- 
dred years, instead of û thousand,’ between ARJUN and Prapyora, 
which will bring usiagain very nearly to the date exhibıted in the ta- 
ble; and, perhaps, we can hardly approach nearer to the truth. As 
гю Каја: Махр, і ће really sat on the throne a whole century, we 
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must bring down the Andhra dynasty to the age of VICRAMADITYA, 
who, with his feudatories, had probably obtained so much power, 
during the reign of those princes, that they had little more than a 
nominal sovereignty, which ended with Cuanprasrya in the third 
or fourth century of the Christian æra; having, no doubt, been 
long reduced to insignificance by the kings of Gaur, descended from 
GoraLa. But, if the author of the Dabistan be warranted in fixing 
the birth of Bupp#a ten years before the Cali-Yug, we must thus 
correct the chronological table : 


BUDDHA, year before Christ 1027. 

Paricshit — — 1017. 

Pradyota (reckoning 20 or 
generations)  — 


Nanda  — year after Christ 13or 313. 


= $17 or 17. 


е This correction would oblige us to place VicramapityYaA before 
NANDA, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, he was long posterior ; | 
and, if this be an historical fact, it seems to confirm the Bhagawat- 
amrita, which fixes the beginning of the Cali-Yug about a thousand 
years before Buppua. Besides that, BALIN. would then be brought 
down at least to the sixth, and CHANDRABIJA to the tenth, century 
after Christ, without leaving room for the subsequent dynasties, if 
they reigned successively. 

“ Thus have we given a sketch of Indian history through the 
longest period fairly assignable to it, and have traced the foundation 
of the Indian empire above three thousand eight hundred years from 
the present time; but, on a subject in itself so obscure, and so much 
clouded by the fictions of the Brahmins, who, to aggrandize them- 
selves, have designedly raised their antiquity beyond the truth, we 
must be satisfied with probable conjecture and. just reasoning from the 
best attainable data; nor can we hope for a system of Indian chrono- 
logy to which no objection can be made, unless the astronomical 
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books in Sanscrect shall clearly ascertain the places of the colures Шш 
some precise years of the historical age ; not by loose traditions, like 
that of a coarse observation by Chiron, (who possibly never existed, 
for, «he lived,’ says Newton, * in the golden age,’ which must 
long have preceded the Argonautic expedition,) but by such 
evidence as our own astronomers and scholars shall allow to be 

unexceptionable.”* 
There cannot possibly be exhibited more direct or positive proof of 
usion and рер in which the whole system of the In- 
dian chronology is involved than is displayed in the preceding state- 
ment, by an author, who, if ever any body could, was able to 
solve the Gordian knot. There are, indeed, certain leading events 
connected with the history of India, as, for instance, the invasion 
of the country by Darius, Alexander, and the Mohammedan gene- 
rals, to which we can, with precision, and from the records of 
empires that have preserved their annals unviolated, assign incontesta- 
ble dates: the wras, also, of Vicramaditya and Salbaham, of more 
recent fabrication, aré known and can be ascertained. But, in regard 
to the more ancient periods, the whole is utter uncertainty and baseless 
conjecture, from the close combination with their history of those fa- 
bles and that astronomy, which the Brahmins delight to intermingle 
with the annals of their primitive sovereigns, and which, however 
gratifying to the national pride, has poisoned its chronology at the 
fountain-head. The subsequent table, composed by our author, ex- 
hibits that chronology with as much precision as the subject wall 
allow of; and it is my intention to regulate myself by it as nearly as 
I may be able, though I am of opinion, that BUDDHA, who was an 
Avatar, and the next in order to Creeshna, should precede PRADY- 





the conf 





ora: and for holding that opinion I shall hereafter assign substan- 
tial reasons. Б 
* Asiatic Researches, vol. il. р. 10. 
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* Asiatic Researches, vol. ii, р. 150. 
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empires, like planets, must have an epoch from which to com- 
mence their career, for the reasons before stated, we cannot more 
judiciously fix that epoch than at the reign of Bali, or Belus, about 
two thousand two hundred years before the birth of Christ. There 
is solid ground for supposing, that the Indians have ingrafted a 
considerable portion of the history, properly Chaldaic and Persian, on 
their own. Still, however, those events, which we find making a 
part of their annals, we must consider as Indian, and detail them 
accordingly. With these previous observations, I proceed, in the 
next chapter, to the consideration of the events of the Bamun Avatar, 
the fifth in order from the Matsya ; in which the same Bali is re- 
corded to have been deprived of his newly-acquired empire by the 
interference of the deity for arrogance and presumption. 
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CHAPTER IV. ¥ | 
| € | 
Containing Reflections on the remarkable Accomplishment of Satyau- ~ 
ratas Decision respecting the primitive Division of the Earth; 
and detailing the particular Events of the Bamun, or DWARF, 
AVATAR. 





As we have gairis advanced in this historical research, fresh evi- 
dence has constantly arisen to strengthen our conjecture, that either 
Cush himself, or one of his descendants, assuming: his n name, led the 
first colony from Shinaar eastward, and peopled India, or, in other 
words, the continent of Cush. Egypt, also, we have seen, was taken 
ession of by detachments of the same warlike tribe, to the expul- 
sion of the amiable and unoffending race of the Sharmicas, who are 
considered in India, according to Mr. Wilford, as Devatas, or good 
genii.* The name, as well as ferocious character, of the Kutheri, 
or Kattri, tribe, called Cuthai by the Greek historians, seems to prove 
3 that cast to be the lineal descendants of the former. By the Sharmi- 

cas, the same line of argument induces us to believe the peaceful 

and religious tribe of Brahmins was intended to be designated ; and 
it is remarkable, that, in the division of the earth by Satyaurata, ` 

while to the progeny of Jyapeti, or Japhet, were allotted all the re- 

gions to the north of the snowy mountains, or Caucasus, to the Shar- 

. micas were assigned all the districts south of those mountains. To. 

Charma, no specific portion was assigned; for his vicious conduct he 

was doomed to be the slave of his brothers. In direct opposition, 

i however, to the holy patriarchal injunction, the Cuthite line of 

Charm, by force of arms, seized upon the portion of the Sharmicas, 














* See page 44 above. 
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both in India and in Egypt, and kept them in subjection during the 
first ages. Still the prediction was fulfilled; for, in India, and in the 
ixth Avatar, we shall find, that the deity, descending in the form 


of Parasu Rama, totally extirpated the Kuttri race of kings, and 
gave their usurped empire to the Brahmins; while, in Egypt, the 
Sharmicas, under the name of Paxiis, or dynasty of shepherd- 
kings, dethroned and exterminated the race of earliest Cuthite 
usurpers, In. the line of Japhet, the Scythians, the patriarchal 
mandate remains comple ely verified, and-the uncounted millions of 
human savages, that tenant the burning deserts of Africa, have ever 
been and still are, in the first instance, the slaves of the Sharmicas, or 
Shemites, of Persia and Arabia, and, in the second, of the European 
progeny of Japhet. The history of Bali, which we are now to de- 
tail, forms a link of the great chain, connecting the history of the 
two great empires of the ancient world, Assyria and India. 

The Bamuw Avatar, as before observed, exhibits to us the instruc- 
tive lesson of imperial pride and arrogance humbled by so insignifi- 
cant anvinstrument as a mendicant dwarf. Mahali, or Maha-Bali, 
that is, the great Bali, had, by the usual means, (severe austerities, ) 
obtained from Brahma, the sovereignty ОЁ the universe, or the 
three regions of the sky, the earth, and Patala. He was a generous 
and magnificent monarch; he did not oppress his subjects, nor was 
he guilty of any other great crimes. His ruling passion seems to 
have been an unwarrantable pride, that led him to look down on all 
created beings with supreme contempt; at the same time, he neglected 
to pay proper homage and render their due oblations to the Devatas. 
In short, in the skies he would acknowledge no superior; on the 
earth, he would allow of no equal; and he boasted, that, by this 
unlimited extent of his power, he could control even the infernal re- 
gions, and precipitate his enemies to the abyss of hell. The Devatas, 
or at least their priests for them, were dreadfully incensed at being 
deprived of their rights, the honey, the clarified butter, the delicious 
fruits, and other rich offerings, that used to load their altars; and, 
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in consequence, the former applied to Veeshnu, through the n 

tion of Brahma, for redress, As the principal crime laid to his 
charge was the defrauding of those Devatas, exact retribution was re- 
solved on in heaven, and:he was doomed to be deprived of his crown, 
also, by a species of harmless fraud, which, it seems, the Indian 
deity did not think it ber cath ‘him to practise on this occasion. 
Veeshnu,, descending for this purpose, became incarnate in the house 
of a Brahmin, venerable for years and piety, and, assuming the con- 
temptible form of a dwarf, ill appareled, and apparently destitute of 
all human possessions, presented himself in a supplicating posture 
before the arrogant monarch just at the period in which he had been 
displaying his accustomed pomp at a banquet of unbounded magni- 
ficence; but at which he had again insulted heaven by not offering 
the usual tithe to the ministers of the sovereign deity who bestows 
all things. Bali, admiring the singularity of his figure, and smiling 
at his deformity, but at the same time compassionating his distress, 
bade him ask whatsoever he desired, and his request should be grant- 
ed. Bamun, with respectful diffidence, solicited only a small spot 
of ground, three paces in length, for the purpose of erecting-upon 
it a hut sufficiently large to contain himself, his books, his umbrella, 
and the drinking-cup and stafl, which the Brahmins usually carry 
with them. Bali, astonished at the modesty of his request, advised: 
him by no means to limit his demand within such narrow bounds; 
told him that afl the kingdoms of the world were at his disposal, 
and that he need not be afraid of intruding upon his generosity, even 
though he should request ground sufficient for the erection of a large 
palace. ‘ A Brahmin,” replied the artful deity, ** has no occasion 
for a splendid palace: his real wants are few, and by them his de- 
sires should be regulated. Only swear that you will grant me this 
humble request, and my utmost ambition is gratified.” Bali, being 
about to confirm his promise to. the mistrustful Bralimin by the usual: 
ceremony of an oath in Hindostan, the pouring out of water from a 
vesel upon the hand of the person to whom it is-given, (according 




















the planet Venus, a male deity in India, who whispered him, that 
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presentation in the accompanying plate,) was interrupted by 









ble mendicant before him was Veeshnu in dis- 


thea y- 
im to be cautious to what he pledged his so- 





lèm oath. ‘The high-minded monarch, however, disdaining to de- 


viate from his word, confirmed his promise with the required oath ; 
bidding him stretch forth his hand, poured out upon it the sa- 
wave that ratified it, As the water, in a full stream, descended 








upon his extended hand, the form of Bamun gradually inereased in 
magnitude, till it became of such enormous dimensions: that it 


reached up to heaven. Then, with one stride he measured the vast 


globe of the earth; with the second, the ample expanse of heaven ; 


and, with the third, was going to compass the regions of Patala; 
when Bali, convinced that it was even Veeshnu himself, fell prostrate 
and adored him; yielding him up, without any farther exertion, the 
free possession of the third region of the universe. Veeshnu then 
took the reins of government into his own hands; and, as an order 
of things, different from what prevailed in the Satya, was to com- 
mence with the Treta, Yug, he new-modelled human society:: for, 
whereas in the former, or perfect, age, all property was equally dis- 
tributed among the members of each of the great tribes, and in 
those tribes there was no disparity of rank or degree, he divided them 
‘nto various subordinate classes, according to their talents and virtues, 
in an age, in which it is the belief of the Brahmins, that one third 


part of mankind became reprobate; consequently, by no means to he 


distinguished by the privileges, or continued in the possession of the 


` advantages, enjoyed by an age when perfection universally reigned. 


In this Avatar, a circumstance, evidently allusive to Maha-Bali's 
character asmi astronomer, and to the constellation Orion, in which 
his father, and possibly himself, was canonized, ought» not to be 
omitted. While Veeshnu was extending his foot to take in the 
heavenly portion of his domain, and while Maha-Bali, at length 
convinced who was the august person: that had defrauded him of his 












empire, remained prostrate in humble adoration, the god Brahma 
converted into the great and rapid river Ganges; which, in their my- 
the foot of Veeshnu. Now I would wish to ask any of those 
critics, who are so loud in accusing me of system, for exalting the 
Hindoo astronomers as the original fabricators of the sphere, and 
stating the Greeks to be their servile copyists, by what chance comes 
it to pass, that the Greek asterism Eridanus, on their sphere, is also 
made to flow from the left foot of Orion? Surely to the elder nation, 
in time and science, is due the credit of the invention; and, when 
we find the fact, as it is found, deseribed in their oldest Poorauns, 
and forming a part of the history of the Avatars, sculptured in the 
pagodas most venerated for their sanctity and antiquity, even 
incredulity itself can scarcely deny to the Brahmins the honour 
claimed for them in this, as well as in many other very curious and 
striking particulars. With respect to Maha-Bali himself, because he 
had not oppressed his subjects, though he had despised the gods, his 
erown was not wholly taken from him, but he was left for the re- 
mainder of his life in the possession of Patala, the inferior regions; 
and, as Patila was supposed to be on the south, because directly op- 
posite to the north pole, where the Hindoo heaven and the palace of 
Veeshnu is placed, this circumstance may imply his deposition and 
banishment from Cashmere and the higher regions of Hindostan to 
the remote southern districts of the peninsula, where, in fact, we 
shall presently find ample remains both of his name and his exploits. 
After his decease, since his repentance was deep and sincere, Veesh- 
nu informed him that he should be received up into heaven, and be 
placed there in a conspicuous and elevated situation, from which he 
might occasionally overlook those former subjects who had been so 
much the objects of his regal care. Maha-Bali, having, also, disco- 

















yered considerable. concern lest certain annual institutions, greatly to 
‘their advantage, which he had in the plenitude of his power or- 
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dained, should"hot be properly kept up, to quiet his apprehensions 
on that score, win! farther decreed, that he should haye per- 


mission once a year, on the full moon in the month of November, 
to еше earth, and see in person that they were faithfully ob- 








hosoever the Bali, alluded to in this Avatar, may have been, 
Whether of ЕКШ: or merely Indian, origin, the name occurs 
he pages of the future history, and particularly in that 
f 2 Jebrated dynasty, established at a very early period on the 
eastern coast of the pemi ula, whose capital, according to a former 
quotation from Mr. Chambers, was Mavalipuram; which word is 
only a corruption by the transmutation of b into v, and the final ad- 
dition am, usual on that coast, of Mahabalipoor, or the city of the 
great Bali. This city is described in the Brahmin books to have been 
of an immense extent, abounding with magnificent palaces and 
stately pagodas, long since swallowed up by the waves of the in- 
croaching ocean, except one most august fabric, covered with sculp- 
tures of a gigantic size, representing the Avatars, and oldest Indian 
mythology, hewn out of the solid rock, and known to mariners by 
the name of the seven pagodas, The gilded summits, however, of 
other pagodas, submerged in its bed, have been, within the memory 
of the ancient inhabitants of the place, visible at low water. The 
city, whose ruins may thus be observed, must undoubtedly have been 
modern compared with the times to which I allude; yet we know 
it has been immemorially the custom of the Indians to build cities 
successively on or near the ruins of the venerated abode of their an- 
cestors; as Delhi, for instance, ancient and modern, on those of 
Hastinapoor, and Lucknow on those of Owd. That the etymology 
of the name is rightly derived he endeay ours to prove by the circum- 
stance, adds Mr. Chambers, that Bali is the name of a hero very Ѓа- 
mous in Hindoo legends, and so well known in those regions, that 
the river Mavaligonga, which waters the eastern side of Ceylone, has 
probably taken its name from him; since, according to the Tamu- 
M 2 
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hography, it means the Ganges of the теа Вай." But that 
which places it beyond all controversy is the genealogy of Bali, to 
be met with at the close of a history of the former Avatar, cited in 
his dissertation by Mr. Chambers, from Sanscreet authority, which 
expressly says, that the virtuous Pralhaud, having been seated by 
Veeshnu on the throne of his deceased father Hiranyacasipu, reigned 
with mildness, and by his piety exhibited a perfect contrast to the 
character of his father; that he himself left a son, named NAMA- 
cuex, who inherited both his power and his virtues, and was the fa- 
ther of Bali, the founder of Mahabalipoor ; a city so ancient a5 to 
he mentioned in two lines of the Mahabbarat, which expressly fix 
its situation to have been iz 

Five yogan westward from the eastern sea. f 








The yogan, taken at its lowest calculation, is a measure of nine 
miles; and, by the latter line, the Brahmins seem willing to incul- 
cate, that the sea has receded from that coast forty-five miles, and 
which may probably be as precisely true as the former; which, ac- 
cording to that calculation, would place it far south of Ceylone. 
That a considerable recession, however, of the waters of the ocean 
has taken place is extremely probable, and, indeed, evident to the 
eye that only superficially contemplates this spot of stupendous 

The reader will find the preceding part of the legend inserted by 
Mr. Chambers in the former volume} of this History; the remaining 
part, which introduces us to a farther knowledge of Bali, and the 
fate of this great city, being connected, in some degree, with the 
events of the Bamun, is here presented to him. In the perusal, he 
will still! more clearly perceive the nature of their romantic legends ; 
that they are a relation of the war of etherial rather than ter- 
restrial beings ; and that a god is never wanting in their mythologic 


© Asiatic Researches voli. P. 147- + Ibid. p. 155. t See vol.i, рь 455- 


drama to'solye any knot, however perplexed and difficult. The son 
of Bali was Banacheren, who is ep esented as a giant with a thou- 
sand hands. .Anuredh, the son of Krishen, came to his court in 
disguise and seduced his daughter, which «produced a war; in the 
course of which, Anured. 





edh was taken prisoner and brought to Maha- 
balipoor; upon which, Krishen came in person from his capital, 
Dwarakah, and laid siege to the place. Seeva guarded the gates and 
fought for Banacheren, who worshipped him with his thousand 
hands; but Krishen found means to overthrow Seeva; and, having ti- 
ken the city, cut off all Banacheren’s hands except two, with which 
he obliged him to do him homage. He continued in subjection to 
Krishen till his death, after which a long period ensued, in which 
no mention is any where made of this place till a prince arose, 
whose name was Malecheren, who restored the kingdom to great 
splendor, and enlarged and beautified the capital. But in his time 
the calamity is said to have happened by which the city was entirely 
destroyed ; and the cause and manner of it have been wrapt up by 
the Brahmins in the following fabulous narration. Malecheren, say 
they, in an excursion, which he made one day alone and in dis- 
guise, came to a garden in the environs of the city, where was a 
fountain so inviting, that two celestial nymphs had come down to 
bathe there. The Rajah became enamoured of one of them, who 
condescended to allow of his attachment to her; and she and her 
sister nymph used thenceforward to have frequent interviews with 
him in that garden. On one of those occasions they brought with 
them a male inhabitant of the heavenly regions, to whom they in- 
troduced the Rajah; and between and Malecheren a strict friend- 
ship ensued ; in consequence of which, he agreed, at the Rajah’s 
earnest request, to carry him in disguise to see the court of the Divine 
Eendra, a favour never before granted to any mortal. The Rajah re- 
turned thence with new ideas of splendor and magnificence, which 
he immediately adopted in regulating his court and his retinue, 
and in beautifying his seat of government. hi 





sent. By this means, Maha- 
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balipoor became soon celebrated beyond all the cities of the earth ; 
and an account of its magnificence having been brought to the 
ro chs assembled га! the court of Eendra, their jealousy wis 50 much X- 
cited at it, that they sent orders to the god of the sea to let loose his 
billows and overflow a placer which impiously pretended to vie in 
splendor with their celestial mansions. This € command he obeyed, 
and the Какин о уа E Eme 
it ever since been able to rear its head.* 

Of the race of Bal there also anciently existed a famous уеду 
of Rajahs in the northern region of Hindostan. They were sove- 
reigns of Lahore. for many centuries: prior to the Mohammedan it 
ruptions, and there we find them, at the period of those i ruption: 
recorded by the Arabian historians to have been possessed of an 
pire extending from Cashmere, in the north, to thet корен! of the 
southern ocean; themselves distinguished by the highest personal 
bravery, and their armies remarkable for their number and discipline. 
For, thus is the sovereign of Lahore described by M. D'Herbelot, 
citing those historians. He calls him de plus puissant roi de l’Hindas- 
fan; and, in another place, Bal, fils d'Andbal, estimé le plus riche 
et le plus puissant roi de tout l’Hindostans}+ From them, also, the 
Rajahs of Delhi, of the name of Bal, are stated to have been lineally 
descended; and no less than twenty princes, under this denomina: 
tion, are said, in the Ayeen Akbery, to have enjoyed its throne for 
„ £57 years in regular succession. In short, the word Balhara, imme- 
morially used to denote the sovereign potentate of all India, proves 
the great antiquity and celebrity of this family, and may be adduced 
as no small testimony of their original descent from the great post-dj- 
luvian chieftain above alluded to.. The fable, also, of the d°struction 
_ of his capital by an inundation caused by the immediate mandate of 
the gods, naturally inclines us to suspect these allegorists of con- 
founding a deluge, which subverted a great city, with a greata 
deluge, which inundated the whole earth. 


* Asiatic Researches, voli р. 156. + Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. р. 118, 
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‘ASTRONOMICAL AND MORAL ALLUSION OF THE BAMUN 
AVATAR. 





On os supposition, which is at least exceedingly probable, that 
the Indian Bali is the same person with the Baal of Scripture and the 
Belus of profane history, and that a considerable portion of the 
events, properly belonging to the life of his father Nimrod, also 
called both Cush and Belus, are engrafted on his sons, the astronomi- 
cal allusion of this Avatar will be clearly intelligible; and, as to the 
пога], it is throughout noble and expressive. Sovereign- of the skies 
is an expression not inaptly applied to an astronomer of those days, 
who, intimately acquainted with the motions and revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, was thought to command their influences, and 
might mythologically be said to be BAALSAMIN, or the lord of hea- 
ven. That high and arrogant opinion of themselves and contempt 
both of divine and human power, arising from a fancied acquain- 
tance with the physical mysterious operations of nature, in: this 
Avatar attributed to Maha-Bali, continues, it ts to be lamented, too 
much even to this day the vice of astronomers; and their punishment 
so signal a manner, and by such a contemptible instrument, 
was intended to-serve as an awful lesson to nations so devoted, as 
were those of Asia, to the Sabian idolatries. By his being banished 
to Patala, I have hazarded the only explanation which I conceive to 
be consistent and rational; for, after all thar has been said on the 
subject, it is not impossible, but that the Hindoo geographers, by thre 
three regions allotted to all their more potent sovercigns, may allego- 
rically mean to designate the upper, middle, and lower, regions of 
that vast portion of Asia; especially if we regulate our decisions by 
the oldest Sanscreet division of the country, ‘which unites Asia to 

Sancha-Dweepa, or Egypt, of a part of which Sanchanaga, the 
great serpent, Was king, and governed a race of serpents. Hence, 
probably, the south was allegorically called Patala; for, we have 








[oss j | 
seen that Patala is in truth the Hindoo hel; a hell composed of the 


| pti! e Sanscreet writings constantly 
sik with Dor of Egypt that i is, the Lower i then күн flood- 








‘ig the first olii pT | | 
Egypt, lived in rocks, formed of or еее resembling, shells, and on 
the eminences of the highest mountains. Mr. Wilford, citing those 
writings, says, that the Nila, * having passed the great аре, enters 
ardamasthan, or the land of mud; which obviously means the fer- 
ile Egyptian valley, so long covered with mud after every inunda- 
tion. The Poorauns give a dreadful idea of that muddy land, and 
ssert that no mortal durst approach it. But this we must understand 
as the opinion formed of it by the first colonists, who were alarmed 
by the reptiles and monsters abounding in it, and had not yet seen 
the beauty and richness of its fertile state.” Again our profound au- 
thor observes, “ that royal, or king, serpent is also called Sancua- 
MUCHA, because his mouth was like that of a shell; and the same 
denomination is given to the rocks on which he dwelt. The moun- 
tains of snakes are mentioned by the Nubian geographer, and are to 
this day called Hubab; which, in Arabic, means a snake in general, 
according to JAUHERI, and a particular species of serpent, accor- 
ding to Marpani. The same region was named Ophiusa by the 
Greeks, who sometimes extended that appellation to the whole Afri- 
can continent. The breath of Sanchanaga is believed by the Hindoos 
to be a fiery poisonous wind, which burns and destroys animals and 
vegetables to the distance of a hundred yojans round the place of his 
residence; and by this hypothesis they account for the dreadful ef- 
fects of the smon, or hot envenomed wind, which blows from the 
mountains of Hubab through the whole extent of the desert.” 

With respect to that peculiar circumstance, recorded in the above 
Avatar, that Bali, after his exaltation to heaven, that j is, the sphere, 
(the Hindoo heaven,) should have permission to overlook his vast 
empire, and even revisit the earth on the full of the moon in the 
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month of November, it exhibits still stronger additional testimony of 
the connection of their astronomical and civil history. Orion, it will 
be remembered, is one of the largest and most brilliant constel- 
lations of the north pole, that conspicuously overlooks the Higher 
Asia ; and Mr, Sonnerat®* informs us, that, in November, the Hindoos 
celebrate, bya splendid festival, this conquest of Bali by Veeshnu : 
they light up vast fires on that day, and illuminate their houses by 
night; because, they assert, Bali instituted the feasts of fire, that is, 
the solstitial fires; like those which the Druids anciently lighted up at 
the solstices in these kingdoms, a custom derived to them from their 
ancestors, the Belidz; in truth, the immediate decendants of this 
very Bali. The Persians, too, according to Mr, Richardson, in the 
following extract, have immemorially kept up, towards the close of 
the year, a feast of fire, with the addition of a very curious cere- 
mony, practised in regard to the bestial train, which must have ori- 
ginated in very remote and barbarous wras; xras probably remote as 
that in which the Nimrod of Scripture, whom the Alexandrian Chro- 
nicle acknowledges to be the Orion of the sphere, and even Homer 
himself represents, under the latter name, as hunting wild beasts in 
hell, Жыш the scourge of despotism over the slaves of Asia.+ 

« The anniversary of the great festival of fire among the ancient 
Persians was called Sheb-Seze, when their temples were illuminated, 
and large piles of fire blazed all over the kingdom; round which 
the people entertained themselves all night with choral dances, and 
various amusements peculiar to the season. Amongst other ceremo- 
nies common on this occasion, there was one which, whether it ori- 
ginated in Superstition or caprice, seems to have been singularly 
cruel and pernicious. The kings and great men used to set fire to 
large bunches of dry combustibles, fastened round wild beasts and 
birds, which being then let loose, the air and earth appeared one 











= Sonnerat's Voyages, vol. i. p. 140. Calcutta edition. 
+ Alexandrian Chronicle, p. $5. See also this History, vol. i. p. 36:. 
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great illumination; and, as those terrified creatures a ka to 
the woods for shelter, it is very easy to conceive that conflagrations 





which would often happen, must have been peculiarly estructive 
where a people considered the extinguishing of fire т water as one 
of the highest acts of impiety.’ "ә 
The reason of this feast being kept i in Inc Е n Novembe 
probably, because Orion, setting cosmically in we month 
thought by the ancient astronomers to engende ‘storms and Жн; 
whence that ороно is ar by the Roman poets, Nimbosus, 
bservance of his institution at that particu- 
the m and avert the 
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Containing the History of the Sixth Indian Avatar; which exhibits 
Feeshnu incarnate in the Form of Panasv-Rama, by whom the 
Rajahs of the Race of the Sun are, for their Impiety, extirpated. 


I JL commence the history of the events of the two next Ava- 
tars, comprehending the history of two powerful sovercigns bearing 
the name of Rama, by citing the decided opinion concerning them 
of the author, upon the basis of whose profound researches into the 
ancient annals of India I have all along proceeded, and shall conti- 
nue to proceed, as the most firm and safe guide by which to regu- 
late my own inquiry and the reader's judgement. Sir William 
Jones, in his Supplement to the Indian Chronology, after repeating, 


Р from various and increased evidence, his confirmed opinion that the 
Mosaic and Indian chronologies are perfectly consistent ; that Menu, 
son of BRAHMA, was the Adima, or first-created mortal, and conse- 

quently our ADAM; that Menv, child of the Sun, was preserved, 
with seven others, in a bahitra, or capacious ark, from an universal 
deluge, and must therefore be our Noams and that Hiranyaca- 
srpu, the giant with a golden axe, and Barr were impious and ar- 
rogant monarchs, and, most probably, our NIMROD andl BELUS ; 
adds, that he is strongly inclined to believe, that the three Ramas, 
two of whom were invincible warriors, and the third, not only valiant 
war, but the patron of agriculture and wine, which derives an epi- 
thet from his name, were only three different representations of the 
Grecian Bacchus, and either the Rama of Scripture, or his colony 
personified, or the Sun, first adored by his idolatrous family.* 
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From the striking parallel circumstances that mark their respective 
lives, it is evident to me, that we shall immediately and unequivo- 
cally discover, in India, the prototypes of both the Grecian Bacchus 
and Hercules. According to Arrian,* fifteen ages had elapsed be- 
tween the reign of the Indian Bacchus and the Indian Hercules. On 
the supposition, therefore, that Rama, the son of Cush, or, as Bochart 
has it, Bar-cuvs, be, as is most probable, the true Bacchus of India, 
so there is the strongest reason to conclude that, by their Hercules, 
Creeshna, whose Avatar is the eighth in order, and whose life comprizes 
the greater part of the more distinguished adventures of the Grecian 
Bacchus, was intended to be designated. In proposing this conjecture, 
I advance, on the ground of argument often proceede 1 on before in this 
History, that, of two empires adopting the same train of mythologic 
‘casoning, the credit of inventing, at least, if not of possessing, the 
prototypal character is the undoubted right of the elder; tn truth, 
that the one exhibits the original without disguise, the other the ab- 
scured and mutilated copy. I shall endeavour faithfully to delineate 
that original in both instances, and leave the result to the unbiassed 
judgement of the reader. | 

Hitherto there has appeared an evident mixture of the Chaldzan 
with the Indian history. But in the history of the two Ramas, who 
were both natives of Hindostan, the occurrences concern India alone, 
We are still, however, in the region of fable, and genii and other 
invisible agents continue their operations on the historic drama.. In- 
deed, the martial exploits of these warriors were of such an uncom- 
mon nature, that, without such assistance, it was impossible they 
could be carried on. Let it ever be remembered, too, that they are 
exerted on the side of justice and virtue, and that the Indian Avatars 
are nothing more than-the Deity incarnate in brave and generous 


men, combating with gigantic oppression, and confounding the pro- 
jects of daring ambition. =. 























* Arran in Indicis, p. 323, edit, Gronovins, 1704. AL 
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The first of these heroic Ramas is called Parasu-Rama, to distin- 
guish-him from the second, who has the appellative Chandra added 
to his name. This latter, as a conqueror, legislator, and reformer 
of public abuses was still more famous than his predecessor, and it 
is on him in particular that the character of the Indian Bacchus is 
bestowed, on account of the wonderful similitude which many events 
of his life bore to those of the conqueror of that name, celebrated in 
Egypt under the name of Osiris, and in Greece by that of Dionysius. 
Our concern at present is with the elder of these heroes. Parasu- 
Rama was the son of 2 most illustrious and holy Brahmin, of the 
name of JAMADAGNI, Who, though allied to the blood royal of India, 
had adopted the garb and manners of an anchorite, and devoted his 
time to prayer and austerities in the solitude of a cell on Mount 
Heemachel, or Imaus, where he day and night fervently wor- 
shipped the Deity. His wife, whose name, according to the Ayeen 
Akbery, was Runsexa, had retired with him; and the reason of 
their thus secluding themselves from human society was, that 
Veeshnu, propitiated by the mortifications they endured, might 
grant them the desire of their hearts, a boon without which a mar- 
ried Hindoo is ever miserable, orrsprine. One day, when a 
long series of intense penitentiary severities had unusually purified 
the mortal frame, and rendered it more proper for intercourse with 
Deity, Veeshnu appeared to Runeeka in the form of a handsome 
child, and asked her, what was the object of the unrelenting 

sterities practised by herself and her husband? She answered, 
that we may obtain of heaven a child beautiful and amiable as thou 
art. Your wishes are granted, said Veeshnu; you shall have a 
son, who, to every bodily perfection, shall unite the noblest vir- 
tues of the soul. He shall be the avenger of innocence, and the 
exterminator of tyrants. Having said this, he disappeared 5. and in 
due time the prediction was fulfilled by the birth of Rama, In re- 
ward, too, of their exemplary picty, Eendra, the prince of the 
celestial regions, intrusted to their care the wonderful cow Kam- 
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deva, which had.the property of yielding from her dugs whi soc vi er- 
the possessor desired, Меш this enviable attainm 
they used their good fortune with moderation, and бакын their 
cell and in their usual practice of penitentiary duties. In the mean 
time young Rama increased in years and beauty, and shewed moh 
symptoms of dawning talents and virtues, that his fame reached 
Mahadeo himself, whose palace is on the summit of Mount Ж, 
and the god himself undertook his education. | 
It happened that a prince of the Ditye tribe, or race of malignant 
genin at that time very much oppressed the inhabitants of Hindosta 
His name was Deeruj ; he is represented as having. a thousand arms, 
the expressive symbol of gigantic power and cruelty, and he parti- 
cularly made war against the Reyshees, or holy tribe, whose devo- 
tions he interrupted, and whose persons he insulted, This sangui- 
nary despot, on a hunting excursion, happening one day to pass 
near the cell of Jamadagni, had the curiosity to enter it, and in- 
stantly demanded for himself and numerous suit those refreshments 
which their fatigue required. To his astonishment and that of his 
attendants, a table was instantly and sumptuously spread, exhibiting 
the most delicious meats and the richest wines, and that in such 
abundance, that the appetites of the whole cavalcade were com- 
pletely satiated. After the entertainment, the hermit presented the 
monarch and his company with magnificent dresses, and jewels of 
inestimable beauty and value. The prince was so overwhelmed with 
surprise at this immiense display of wealth in the cell of a secluded 
hermit, that, conceiving the whole to be the effect of magic, he at 
first refused to accept the presents, and sternly demanded by what 
means, from what quarter, he had obtained riches which far ex- 
ceeded those of the greatest sovereigns, and in what subterrancous re- 
cess they were concealed. The holy man answered, that Eendra, the 
monarch of the wpper regions, had, at Mahadeo’s desire, and i in re- 
ward of his austerities, intrusted to his care Kam-deva, the cow of 
plenty, whose dugs were the inexhaustible mine whence his treasures 
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proceeded. On receiving this information, the all-grasping tyrant was 
on fire to possess himself of the wonderful cow, and eagerly pressed 
the hermit to bestow upon him the mine as well as the treasure. The 
sage replied, that was impossible ; for, it was the property of Eendra, 
and, without the consent of that deity, Kam-deva could not be remo- 
ved, nor would any force on earth avail to tear her from the spot. 
This intelligence filled him with rage, and his avarice became pro- 
portionably inflamed. He now determined to seize the sacred cow, and 
ordered his followers to surround the hut, and bear her away by force. 
‘But cows of celestial origin аге пог (0 be thus easily captured ; for, on 
‘asignal from the liermit, Kam-deva magnified herself to three times 
her usual bulk, and, rushing upon the rajah’s troops with irresistible 
impetuosity, with her horns and hoofs she gored and trampled down 
the greatest part of them, put the rest to flight, and then, before 
them all, flew up triumphantly to the heaven of Eendra, her master. 
The tyrant, enraged at the slaughter and discomfiture of his troops, 
immediately raised a great army, and marching to the spot whence 
he had been obliged so’ disgracefully to retire, and Kam-deva being 
no longer on earth to defend her keeper, the holy anchorite was 
cruelly massacred, and his hut razed to the ground. Runecka, col- 
lecting together from the ruins whatever was combustible, piled it in 
a heap, on which she ‘placed her husband's mangled body; then, 
ascending it herself, according to the laws of her country, set йге. 
to it, and was with it consumed to ashes. In the mean time Kam- 
deva, in her journey to the paradise of Eendra, stopped at Kylass, 
Seeya’s metropolis, to inform Parasu-Kama, then about twelve years 
old; of the base and cruel conduct of Decruj to his parents, to whose 
aid he immediately flew, but arrived only time enough to view the 
smoaking embers of their funeral pile. The tears rushed down his 
lovely face, and he swore by the waters of the Ganges that he would 
never rest till he had exterminated the whole race of Kettris, the 
rajah-tribe of India. 
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rme ‘with the invincible energy of an incarnate god, TE 
diately commenced his career of just vengeance, by seeking anc 
putting to death, with his single arm, the Ditye tyrant, with all the 
forces that surrounded him. He then marched from province to 
province, and from city to city, every where exerting the unerring 
bow, Danook, and devoting the Kettris to that death which the 
enormity of their crimes mented In vain they resisted, singly or 
united ; alike unavailing were force and secret fraud; they 
were discomfited in. every quarter, and thus the avowed end of this, 
as well as all the other Avatars, was effectually answered, which are 
declared to be descents of the Deity, at certain ‘stated intervals, for 
the express purpose of rooting out vice and impiety, ‘expecially if 
exalted on thrones, when more than usually predominant, from the 
face of the earth. This instructive moral should always be borne in 
memory while we peruse them; it tends to render them more in- 
telligible to the European reader, and to throw a veil over the my- 

thological absurdities that obscure and disgrace them. 

The conclusion of this Avatar states, that the divine Parasu, having 
fought and vanquished the Kettris in twenty pitched battles, and 
having utterly extirpated the race of solar rajahs, collected together 
in one mass their accumulated treasures; he then performed the 
great sacrifice, and, after consecrating a due proportion to the Deity, 
distributed the remainder in charity, He then restored the ‘empire 
of the three regions to the Devatas, or geod: spirits, that ts, esta- 
blished a new dynasty of just and wise sovereigns of the Brahmin 
line, and retired to the Gaut mountains, concerning which this 
Avatar contains a remarkable fact, often insisted upon by those who 
contend for the eternal duration of the earth, and the great revolutions 
effected by the successive « changes of water into land and land into 
water. The romantic story is a8 follows : 

The Brahmins, wishing to assign a very ancient, if not an infinite, 
date to their empire, assert, that the sea once washed the foot of the 
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Gauts, from which it is now distant above one hundred miles, and 
have contrived this ingenious fable:to sanction their assertions. After 
having transferred the empire to their particular tribe, Parasu-Rama 
requested of them a small portion of that‘empire, in which he might 
end his days in undisturbed tranquillity ; which request, it seems, 
they thought proper to deny; a circumstance’ very inconsistent and 
improbable, but the fable required it; for, it was in consequence of 
this denial that Parasu retired to the Gauts. Being thus ungratefully 
treated by those whom. he had exalted to wealth and dominion, he 
‘applied to Varuna, the god of the ocean, which then Leat against the 
base of those mountains, and solicited that deity to withdraw his waves 
a little from the shore, ‘and leave a vacant space, sufficient for an 
exiled prince to inhabit; he desired no greater extent of ground than 
an arrow would fly over. Varuna, ignorant of the real character 
that conversed with him, and compassionating his situation, granted 
a request which appeared so moderate; and it was settled, that the 
following morning, an arrow, directed from the bow of Parasu, 
should determine the limits of his future dominion. Unfortunately 
fur Parasu, one of those penitentiary saints, whose eyes pervade the 
diszuises of even the gods, by his power, knew and discovered to 
Varuna that the exiled prince was Veeshnu himself, who, having by 
three strides defrauded Bali of the sovereignty of the universe, 
would undoubtedly, by the strenuous! vigour of a divine arm, dart 
the arrow to an extent that would deprive him of all the land 
over which his waters rolled. Varuna now lamented the precipitate 
promise he had given, but declared itwas irrevocable. It was finally 
resolved by artifice to counteract power, and the god of death was 
resorted to in this dreadful emergency. That deity kindly promised 
his assistance ; and, instantly assuming the form of a white ant, an 
insect peculiar to India, under cover of the night, crept into Veesh- 
nu’s apartment, and, while the deity lay sunk in slumber, with his 
sharp teeth he so nearly gnawed asunder the string of the bow, that 
it became impossible for the arrow to be hurled to any great distance. 
VOL. Il. О 
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The scheme succeeded ; nor could очон 
it beyond the limits of the tract which forms the present country of 
Malabar, and which, therefore, the Brahmins affeet to ayi is the 
gift of Vceshnu in this Avatar. The whole story; however, i Шш 
ounces with it, and so иу из нетна єп 



















on "this spot, and that none of ihe B Brahn wit 
this day inhabiting a cue which ney consider as proscrib ed to ваг 
order. The Hindoo le affirm, that Parasu-Rama is still living 
on this coast; andthe Ayeen Akbery informs ыл МН МЫН 

The sublime epic poem, called the каф in which the bat- 
tles of all the three Ramas (for, a third, called Bali-Rama, the 
elder brother of Creeshna, is often numbered among the Avatars) 
with their adversaries are minutely described, having not yet been 
translated from the Sanscreet original, it is not in my power, at pre- 
sent, to enter into more particular detail concerning the adventures 
of this first who bore the name, nor to compare it with the Diony- 
siaca of Nonnus. I understand that the indetatigable Mr. Wilford 
is engaged on the subject; a circumstance which must give real 
pleasure to all the admirers of Pi literature, as he possesses both 
science and genius adequate to the investigation. In this gentleman’s 
Essay on Egypt and the Nile, there is a fragment relating to Parasu- 
Rama, extracted from the sacred books of India, from which we 
learn, that he extended his conquests even to Egypt. 

*¢ Parasu-Rama, the son of Jamadagni, but supposed, afterwards, 
to have been a portion of the divine essence in a human form, was en- 
raged at the success of the confederates, viz. the confederate princes, 
who had come from Egypt to assist the rajahs by whom his father was 

















* Ayeen Alebery, vol. iii. p. 239. Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 29, 
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ed,) and circulated a public declaration, that Nared had urged 
him to extirpate them entirely ; assuring that the people of 
yorous; and that their king Cravyadadhipeti, or chief ruler of canni- 
bals, had polluted. both earth and water, which were two of the 
eight forms of Isa, with the mangled limbs and blood of the stran- 
gers whom he and his abominable subjects had cruelly devoured. 
Af roclamation, Parasu-Ramia invaded Cusha-Dweepa, and 
Sravyadadhipeti, who stepped from the ranks, 
а! enged him to single combat. They began with hurling 
rocks at cach other; and Rama was nearly crushed under a moun- 
tain, thrown by his adversary ; but, having disengaged himself, he 
darted huge serpent, which enfolded the giant in an inextricable 
maze, апа аі length destroyed him. The blood of the monster 
formed the Lohita-Chanda, and that of his army the Lolitoda, ог 
river With bloody waters. His friend, Caiceya, whom the Greeks 
call Orontes, renewed the fight, and was also slain. Then came the 
king of the Cutila-Cesas, and Mahasyama, ruler of the Syama- 
Muchas, and usually residing in Arvasthan, or Arabia ; the former 
of whom I conceive to be Blemys; and the second Arabus, whom 
the Greek mythologists also named Orobandas and Oruandes. They 
fought a long time with valour, but were defeated ; and, on their 
humiliating themselves and imploring forgiveness, were allowed to 
retire, with the remains of their army, to the banks of the Cali, where 
they settled; while Parasu-Rama, having terminated the war in 
Cusha-Dweepa, returned to his own country, where he was destined 
to meet with adventures yet more extraordinary. 

“This legend is told nearly in the same manner by the poet Nonnus, 
a native of Egypt, who says, that, after the defeat of Lycurgus, the 
Arabs yielded, and offered sacrifices to Bacchus; a title corrupted 
from Bhagavat, or the preserving power, of which a ray, or portion, 
had become incarnate in the person of Parasu-Rama. He relates, 
that ‘ Blemys, with curled hair, chief of the ruddy, or Erythrean, 
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Indians, held up a bloodless olive-branch 
troops, and bowed a servile knee to Dic nysos, who . 
Indian subjects: that the god, beholding him bent | 
took him by the hand and raised him, but conveyed hi 
with his many-tongued people, far from the dark Erythn an Indians 
to the skirt of Arabia; that he dwelt in that happy. region; ў 
contiguous ocean, and gave a name to, the i зариап vns 
but that rapid Blemys passed onward | outh of 
seven branches, destined to be cotemporary ruler oy 
Ethiopia; and. that the low ‘ound of Ether Le] 
as a chief, who should leave. his same tothe Blemyes born in- subse- 
quent ages Oi) ys amy eek A paie ed ii 

I know not whether some of my readers may not be огнен to 
the charms of the Indian historic muse, as to rejoice that the Ramayan 
has not yet been translated ; for, certainly, inflated accounts of the 
combats of giants hurling ashe and darting huge serpents at unce an- 
other, and of monsters, whose blood, spouting forth in torrents, is 
formed into considerable rivers, are not very consistent with the sober 
and dignified page of history ; yet, had the Ramayan been trans- 
lated, those accounts must have engrossed no inconsiderable portion 
of this volume. I scarcely know whether I shall be pardoned even 
for inserting the long life of the Indian god Creeshna, from the Poo- 
rauns; but, as Creeshna is the most distinguished of all the Avatars, 
or rather, say the Brahmins, as Creeshna was the deity himself in 
human person, whileall the other Avatars enjoyed only a portion of 
the divinity, and as it will be the last insertion of the kind of any 
length in this History, 1 hope to stand excused, while I detail a life 
so replete with prodigies. The early date, however, of these pro- 
ductions should always be considered, and the barbarous times to 
which they relate: the exaggerated narration and facts are, perhaps, 
the truest test of their genuineness. 




















* Dionysiac. b. xvii, ver, 385-399, 
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e ig no particular astronomical allusion in the brief portion of 
وا‎ which I have alone been able to present the reader with, 
though undoubtedly there is in the original Sanscreet volumes. 
The moral, however, is manifest in every line of the preceding ac- 
count. It holds out, as do all the Avatars, an awful lesson to vicious 
| ces, but was intended more immediately to display to us the sig- 
nal punishment of avarice and ertortion, and the just vengeance 
that ought to follow every infringement of the rules of hospitality, 
especially in those Eastern countries, where, as its rites are more im- 
periously песезагу, 50. the violation of them: is more flagitiously cri- 
minal. The atcountiof the extirpation of the Kettri tribe, to make 
way for the Brahmins to empire, is doubtless founded on some his- 
toric fact, the remembrance of which is traditionally preserved in 
the families of the Brahmin cast, and it in seme degree explains the 
singular phenomenon, that in Hindostan, a country where the laws 
are represented as immutable, and where the distinction of the casts 
is, in general, so accurately observed, so many of the most powerful 
and venerated rajahs are Brahmins by descent. 

Thus have we reached the close of the sixth Indian Avatar, in 
which we find India described as a country possessed by a civilized 
industrious race, obedient to their princes, and, whatever may have 
been the conduct of those princes themselves, pious and moral, in a 
yery early age after the deluge. Having now devoted so large a por- 
tion to Sanscreet narration, blended as it is with physical and metaply- 
sical chimeras, it is but just, as we have already gone through more 
than half of the Avatars, that we should attend to the ancient ac- 
counts, which, from the writers whom we denominate CLASSICAL, 
have descended down to posterity; relative to the infant state of that 
` empire, and the invasion of itby Dionysius and other conquerors. In 
these, though there may be nearly as much fable as in the domestic 
narrative, I shall yet faithfully detail them, and in the order they are 
reported to have taken place, as I consider myself bound to omit 
nothing of importance connected with the ancient history of India. 
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The accounts of the Egyptian irruptions into India, as detailed by 
classical writers, are particularly proper to be inserted. in this: place ; 
because they will be immediately succeeded by the Jife of the great 
RAMa-CuAnpRaA, who, we have seen, Sir William Jones considers 








as the genuine Bacchus. of India, and with whom, therefore, the 
parallel may be more easily made by the reader, Before, however, 
I quit these most ancient Sanscreet. details for classical ground, I am, 


in some degree, bound to gratify my readers by an additional extract 





from. the Seeva-Pooraun, translated by Mr. Halhed, and relating to 





the destruction of the tremendous Titanian Ditya, Tarekee, the rebel. 


spitit of the sky; the history of whose penances, and whose despo- 
lic acts, subsequent to his exaltation, the reward of those pe rances, 
occurred in page 22 preceding. It will afford to European readers a 
proper specimen of the eccentric style and manner in which the an- 


cient legends of the Hindoos are written, and of the romantic facts 
which they relate; and, to my Asiatic readers, who are more accus- 
tomed to peruse such extraordinary relations, it will be proportion- 


ably valuable, as there can be no doubt entertained by them either 





of the genuineness of the original, or of the fidelity of the learned 


translator. | 

From the portion of astronomy contained in it, it should seem. that 
some fatal conjunction or opposition of the planets, perhaps in Fau- 
rus, may have formed the basis of the story; since Cartyceya, or 
Scanda, son of Seeva, nourished by the Pleiades, and the commander 
of the celestial armies, is no other than the celestial Bull personified ; 
and indeed the splendour of the great star Aldabaran, in that constel- 
lation, seems justly to entitle it to the honour of being the leader of 
the heavenly host, It should be remembered, that the bull is the 
symbol of Sceva, on which he is constantly pourtrayed in the pago- 
das, as Veeshnu is upon the eagle Garoori, Cartyceya is there. 
fore drawn riding on a peacock, whose expanded tail with nume- 
fous eyes represents the canopy of heaven, studded with stars, It 
cannot be denied, however, that, in the Indian mythology, Scanda 
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is often considered as the planet Mars personified ; for, in fact, the 
Indian deities are the veriest Proteus’s that can be conceived ; and, 
fortunatelyy either of those characters is perfectly consistent with the 
part he acts in the subsequent drama. As many detached parts of 
the narration may be found in Abraham Rogers, it is not impossible 
but that Milton, who was living when that book was published, еп- - 
riched his Paradise Lost, especi ly his sixth book, which € ribe 
the battle of the Angels, مود‎ drawn from it, кашы 
them are strikingly similar. 
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Containing the Conclusion of the Legend from the Seeva-Pooratn, 

relative to the Tyrant Tarekee, the Ditya ; giving an Account of the 
Procession to the House of Heemachel, for celebrating the Marriage 
of Seeva and Parvati; the consequent Birth of Scanda, the heavenly 
Conqueror ; the Overthrow, by him, of that Monster and his Three 
Sons ; and the final Destruction of their three Cities, of Gold, Silver, 
and Iron, by Fire. | 


ALL the Devatas and other inhabitants of the cclestial regions 
being collected together at the summons of Bhagavat, to arrange the 
ceremonials of the marriage of Seeva and Parvati, first came Brahma, 
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mounted on his goose, with the Reyshees at his stirrup ; next, Veesh- 


nu, riding on Garoor, his eagle, with the chank, the chakra, the 
club, and the pedive, in his hands; Eendra also, and Yama, and 
Cuvera, and Waruna, and the rivers Ganga and Jumna, and the 
seven seas. The Gandarves also, and Apsaras, and Vasookee, and 
other serpents, in obedience to the commands of Shree Mahadeva, 
all dressed in superb chains and habits of ceremony, were to be séen 
in order, amidst the crouded and glittering cayaleade. 

And now Shree Mahadeva, after the arrival of all the Devatas, and 
the completion of the preparations for the procession, set out, in the 
utmost pomp and splendour, from the mountain Kilas. His third eye 
flamed like the sun, and the crescent on his forehead assumed the 
form of a radiated diadem; his snakes were exchanged for chains 
and necklaces of pearl and rubies, his ashes for sandal and perfume, 
and his clephant’s skin for a silken robe; so that none of the Deva- 
tas, in brilliance, came near his figure. The bridal attendants now 
spread wide abroad the carpet of congratulation, and arranged in 
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rder the banquet of bliss. Nature herself assumed the appearance 
novated youth, and the sorrowing -universe recalled its long- 
y happiness. The Gandarves and Apsaras began their melo- 
dition songs, and the Genes and Keenners к the наре of their 
various musical instruments. The earth and its inhabitants exulted 
with ае of glorification and triumph ; fresh moisture invigorated 
the withered victims of time; a thousand happy and animating con- 
ceptions inspired the hearts of the intelligent and enlightened the wis- 
| thoughtful; the kingdom of external forms obtained glad- 
ness, the world of intellect acquired brightness. The dwellers upon 
earth stocked the casket of their ideas with the jewels of delight, and 
reverend pilgrims exchanged their beads for pearls. The joy of those 
on earth ascended up to heaven, and the tree of the bliss of those in 
heaven extended its auspicious branches downwards to the earth. The 
eyes of the Devatas flamed like torches on beholding these scenes of 
rapture, and the hearts of the just kindled like touchwood on hearing 
these ravishing symphonies. Thus Shree Mahadeva set off like a 
garden in full blow, and Paradise was eclipsed by his motion. 

On the other side, Heemachel also exerting himself in preparations 
for the marriage, arranged himself, with all the other mountains 
and their wives and children, arrayed in chains of ivory and pearl 
and costly garments, to wait upon Seeva; and Parvati, dressed in 
all her ornaments, illuminated the bridal chamber. Heemachel, ta- 
king leave for the present for the purpose of preparing the Veda, 
as is customary, bathed, and distributed alms to the poor and religious, 
and continued waiting Seeva's arrival. Meina also, accompanied 
by Nared, stood without the threshold of the door, exhibiting, in her 
appearance, the utmost joy and impatience ; often exclaiming, “ Oh! 
how ardently I desire to behold this beauty and loveliness, for which 
Parvati has practised so many thousand austerities and penances.” 
Bhagavat, who instantly knows the thoughts of all creatures, being 
fully acquainted with the pride and vanity of her heart, to try her, 
immediately put on an appearance the most disgusting in nature, and 
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arrayed himself in the snake's skin and other insignia of e 


cant Yogee penitent. Those also, who were more immed: 
about his person, and formed his suit, were instantly changec 





beings of exquisite beauty to figures of the grossest ду ыар | ‘while 


the advanced part of the cavalcade still retained a naj stic | appear 
ance and splendid decorations. гт? 
And now the procession һер inning to move a ‘first went the 
Gandarves and Apsaras dancing and .singing, and Veeshiva-Vesu, 
who is their chief, dressed in his chains and robes of omy 
Meina said, “ This, to be sure, is Seeda-Seeva?” Nared ' | 
<“ These are some of Mahadeva’ s musicians and dancers." | «Меке ар- 
peared Pekshe and Mereegreeve and the other Yakshas. Meina 
said, “* Perhaps one of these is ‘Seeda-Seeva ?” Nared again corrected 
her mistake. In the same manner came by Dharma-Raja, and Een- 
dra, and the Sun, and Moon, and Nakshatras; Meina taking each 
of them, in turn, for Seeda-Seeva. Nared ыле: “They are but 
his servants.” Meina exclaimed, “ Oh! the fate of my daughter! 
What must the person himself be, of whom these are but the fol- 
lowers!" Afterwards, when Brahma and the Reyshees arrived, 
Nared again pointed out her error. Next came Shree-Veeshnu, in 
colour like a black cloud, conspicuous with, his four arms, and the 
pectamber, # e. the yellow robe, which is his peculiar dress, and-the 
bhreegooleta on his breast, and the chank, the chakra, geda; and 
padma, in each hand, and the mookout and other ornaments all in 
order ; the eight Siddhyes were w ith him, and he shone radiant in 
beauty as the star of the morning. Smiling, he advanced, in the ple- 
nitude of his power, his eyes beaming like two lotuses, sublimely 
exalted on Garoor, and attended with all his Devatas. Meina’s doubts 
were now instantly changed into certainty that this was Seeda-Seeva 
hunself. Nared assured her of the contrary. Meina then uttered a 
thousand extravagant commendations on her daughter, wondering 
what figure it could be that was superior to this. Then arrived Breegu 
and the other Reyshecs, with their disciples Ganga and Kam-deva, the 
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milch-cows who affords whatever each peison desires. Out of these 
she selected Veseeshtoo, employed in the dhiyan, or devotion, of Bha- 
gayat, and in reading the Vedas, as the bridegroom of Parvati. 
Nared, again setting her right, now pointed with his hand, and ex- 





claimed, “ Behold there comes his army; regard them. with fixed 
attention, and ‘observe Himself in the midst of the crowd.” ‘This 
multitude was composed of Jins and other impure beings, on behold- 
ing of whom, no sensation arises but that of terror; some of them 
with heads and some without, of a black colour; others with mouths 
upon their bodies; arnved with bows, and bearing mooshels, which 
are their proper weapons, in their hands 3, frightful in. figure, horrid 
in voice, and sounding instruments of direful harmony. In the cen- 
tre they beheld Seeda-Seeva himself, mounted on a cow, having five 
heads and three eyes, his body rubbed with ashes, the hair of his 
head tied wp in knots after the fashion of the Samiassis, with a moon 
upon his head ; in one of his ten hands holding a cup, made of a 
human skull, in another a egoing-dish, in another a bow, in an- 
other a chank, and all the others bearing the symbols of penitentiary 
devotion ; an elephant’s hide covered his back, and he seemed, as it 
were, besotted and half asleep.. Nared whispered her, “ This is 
Sepda-Seeva.’ The words had scarcely escaped from his mouth 






















when Meina fell senseless to the ground ; but, soon after recovering, 
began to utter a thousand imprecations.and abusive terms against 
Parvati; crying out, ‘Is this the sort of person you long for ? Is this 
a person to be in love with? A-thousand curses be on thee, and a 
thousand on myself too for this dire calamity.” Scarcely had she 
uttered these-rash words, when the deity thought proper again to lay 
aside his disgusting «appearance and penitentiary habits, shining forth 
in all the gorgeous array of silk and gems ; the golden diadem again 
embraced his temples, and bracelets of the finest, pearl again deco- 
rated his arms and ankles. Ther astonished Meina fell prostrate at his 
feet, Parvati flew with transport into his arms, and the nuptials were 
immediately celebrated with the utmost pomp and splendor, amidst 
ге 








the sound of the most melodious ingini, and би ier 
mations of the adoring crowd. | 
The Devatas soon began to grow impatient for their promise 

mighty, deliverer from the giant Tarekee to be born ; and, i ith 
in the Pooraun, that Seeva, to gratify their impatience, êd oii 
caresses of Parvati. Their impatience, however, still increased wit 
the oppressions of Tarekee, and, in the end, they sent Fire, wher 
a mighty Devata, as well to state the hardships they endured, as 
animate his exertions. The flaming elementary herald, to avoid a 
pearing terrific, invested itself with the gentic external form of a 
dove; and, on its arrival at the celestial p Seeva, found tha 
Parvati had just been delivered of a gigantic ‘child, which was im- 
mediately consigned to the charge of the dove to be nursed. The 
Ee with all its efforts, could not hold the mighty infant, but let 
it fall from the sky on the Ganges; the Ganges also, unable to sup- 
port it, cast it up among the thick reeds on its banks; and thence, 
presently, a boy, beautiful as the moon and bright as the sun, whose 
high extraction and origin were visible in his countenance, arose ; 
and to him were assigned the several names of Parvati-Nanda, and 
Agnee-Bhoo, and Gunga-Pootree, and Seryeman, and Scanda. In 
the mean time, six rajah’s daughters, (the Pleiades,) who happened at 
that season to come and bathe in the Ganges, each of them, as she came 
and viewed the boy, named him fer son. Parvati-Nanda, assuming to 
himself six mouths, sucked milk from each of ‘their breasts, and, on 
that account, one of his names is Khane-Matra, 7. ¢. having six 
mothers. Another of his names also is Carticeya, (the bull, on whose 
shoulders are placed the. Pleiades,) and he has many more.* Each of 
those rajah’s daughters, alternately taking him for her own son, be- 
came exceedingly delighted. Nared brought the glad tidings to the 
Devatas, that a son had been born to Seeda-Sceva after this manner. 
They immediately set off in a body to his palace on the Mount 

















* He is the same with Comara-Swarni, in Rogers, p. 175, 
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| making very great rejoicings, and congratulating Seeda- 
Saisi R that, if he would consent, young Seryeman 
should become their leader and commander. Bhagavat permitted 
them to act in that respect as they might think most suitable to their 
own advantage. — The Devatas, thus assisted by Seryeman, came in 
warlike array tò SHEEVNET, the kingdom of the Ditye Тагекее, 
and, for ten days together, the lines of the two armies were opposed 
to each other ; the combating warriors, with their mighty efforts and 
redoubted blows dante the eight quarters of the universe. Innu- 
merable Dityes and Rakshas were levelled with the dust of death by 
the strokes of the brave, and vanished into air. On the tenth day, by 
the irresistible assaults of his all-conquering sword, added to the intre- 
pid bravery of the hero, the gale of victory blew on Seryeman; and, 
by the assistance of Omnipotence, and the flashes of his victorious 
cimeter, he severed the head of that impure monster Tarekee from 
his execrable body, and liberated the world from the fiend that had 
so long tormented it. Most of the Dityes in his train were also sent 
to the bottomless pit by his friends, and the harvest of existence was 
cleared of multitudes of Rakshas by the lightning of the sword and 
the dagger; those who escaped from the cimeter, esteeming defeat 
itself an advantage, made their submissions. In fine, neither enemy 
nor Raksha dared to remain a moment longer in that country, from 
fear of this conquering hero, 

The Devatas, in the height of their joy and exultation, bearing 
Seryeman to Seeda-Seeva, and performing nemeskars without num- 
ber, addressed him, “ O chief of the Devatas! O Mahadeva! О 
guardian of thy devotees ! thou who art Sumeru among mountains, 
who art the Moon among Nakshatras, and Vaseeshte among Rey- 
shees, and Eendra among Devatas! the three-lettered Mantra 
is thy awful symbol! For the good of the world, what is it thou 
dost not contrive? Good and evil have their establishment by 
thy command; thy form, which is more splendid than a crore 
of suns, extends beyond the reach of thought and imagination ! 
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What shall we do to perform duly thy worship? and what power 
have we to perform thy pooja? Verily, what means hath an atom, 
without head or foot, to open its mouth in praise of the all-illumi= 

ting sun? The hardships to which we have been ere? have 
their remedy, as far as is possible, in thy compassion and go 
now, therefore, we here offer to perform whatsoever thou shalt com- 
mand.” Seeda-Seeva said, in return, “ Whensoever any difficulty 
shall beset you, think upon me, and it shall be made smooth,’ The 
. Devatas then, having taken leave of Bhagavat, returned, with the 
utmost satisfaction, to enjoy themselves in their own habita i оп 1 

The three sons of Tarekce the Ditye, the eldest of w 108 \ was 
called Veedhenmalece, the second Tarckakshe, and the roungest 
Kemalakshe, who had fled for fear of Seryeman, employed themsels 
in praycrs and austerities in honour of Brahma. 
existence with a yariety of mortifications, sich £ as no counter-devices 
could overcome ; as, for instance, standing for one hundred years on 




















опе foot, they continued absorbed in prayer, and for one hundred | 


years they stood with their arms lifted up to- heaven, and for one 
thousand years they subsisted ; altogether upon air, and another thou- 
sand years they remained in the act of prostration, with their fore- 
beads to the ground. When their devotion had thus exceeded all 
limits, Brahma, taking compassion on them, informed them, that 
since, by extraordinary penances, they had acquired his goodwill, 
the cloud of mercy was fully distended, and the sea of italien 
overflowed its banks, and that whatsoever they should demand was 
not far from being granted. The Dityes then requested that he 
would bestow upon them. three cities for their abode ; with this con- 
dition, that they might take their cities with them whithersoever they 
should choose to go, and that whenever their cities should be nigh 
together, then, if any victor in the womb of time should rise, of 
sufficient power to overcome them, he might, with one arrow, de- 
stroy them all three and their cities. Brahma returned, Thus shall 


it be!" and immediately disappeared. Then he ordered Meye the 
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whom! depended the construction ‘of the houses of the 
eses, to found three cities ; the first of gold, the second of 
r, and the third of iron. Meye the Ditye, in conformity to the 
command of Brahma, constructed the said three cities accordingly; 
and the government of the golden city was conferred upon Tare- 












kakshe, that of the silver city on Kemalakshe, and the city of iron 
on Veedhenmalee, and himself was established protector of the three 
cities. In each city the chambers of the houses were ornamented 
with jewels, the height of each house was equal to the mountain , 
Kilas, and their тоо reached up to the highest heavens. Each city 

was adorned with beauties glorious as the sun, the deceivers of hearts, 








the exciters of transport! with Ghandarves, and Siddhyes, and Cha- 
renes, innumerable, and musicians and singers excelling beyond all 
imagination; with Brahmins, many performing the Agnee-hotra, 
many reciting the Vedas and Sastras, and devotees in perpetual effusion 
of prayer. Everywhere were to be seen temples of Seeda-Seeva, and _ 
wells, and tanks, and Paradise-trees, and drunken elephants, and = 
chariots, and palankeens, and foot and horse without number in each 
of the cities; and Dityes, mighty and powerful, learned in the 
Vedas, and deep in the Smritis with heroes, broad in the chest and 
strong in stature ; their shoulders like those of the mad bull, eager 
for battle, and their force of fist such as might tear the famished 
lion’s whelp from his prey. Even Eendra, the Sun, the Moon, and 
other Devatas, could not find in themselves the means or force to 
resist them. Some with blue eyes and hyacinthine hair; some gentle, 
and some violent of specch, and prone to anger; thers, again, 
hump-backed, and others dwarfs; every one of a different com- 
plexion; but all employed in pooja to Seeda-Seeva and Brahma, and all 
perfectly orthodox in the doctrine of the Vedas, Sastras, and Poorauns ; 
and their religion was far more fervent than that of any others of the 
habitable quartets of the world. The imagination has not beholden, 
even ina dream, ought in heaven or on earth that could equal the 
beauty and delightfulness of these cities. In short, the three sons of 
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Tarekee ruled in them respectively, and became 
mighty, that all the Devatas werc reduced to excess of 
their tyranny and oppression ; so that, out of Tror 
sion, their aggrieved spirits left their bodies € 

themselves to Veeshnu, poured forth the 
Veeshnu heard them with compassion. 
and effe 
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OF THE CREATION OF MOONDEE, THE FALSE PROPHET, BY 
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VEESHNU, FOR THE PURPOSE OF SUBVERTING THE RELIGION 
OF TREEPOOR, OR THE THREE CITIFS. | 
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ssing the suppliant Devatas, Veeshnu produced from him- 
self, for the purpose of subverting the orthodox religion of Treepoor, a . 
certain person, whose hair was close cut, with clothes all filthy, айс 
the manner of a dervise’s garb ; upon his back a copper pot, and a ` 
linen chawry in his hand, and his mouth bound up with a white 
cloth. Him Veeshnu named Moondee; and this Moondee, imme- 
diately performing nemeskar to Veeshnu, stood up, and said, “ O 
lord of worship, what is thy command, and for what purpose was I 
created 7” Veeshnu answered, “ Attend and hear that purpose ! 
Whereas I have given thee existence immediately from myself, thou 
must be prompt and firm in the execution of my design; in reward 
of which thou shalt be eternally worshipped, and obtain exaltation, 
-I have fabricated, by my own maya, (the word properly means 
` illusion, sixteen thousand slocas (texts of Scripture) entirely false, 
“unworthy of belief from one end to the other, and contrary to the 
“Vedas and Smreetee, These thou must commit to memory, that thy 
mind may be consistent in them, and whomsoever thou shalt draw 
to thee, the same shall be converted to thee with all his heart and 
soul ; moreover, if thou shouldst have an inclination to compose 
other books, thou shalt be enabled to do it, Make thyself, theres 
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fore, master of these, and get thee to Treepoor, and instruct the 
i ts there in thy new doctrine, that their orthodoxy may be 
overturned and this may be the cause of their destruction. After 
that, thou shalt go to Meroosthelle, and there, by my command, 
disseminate thy doctrine, in all which no crime whatever shall be 
imputed to thee, and thou shalt at length be reunited to me." 
Moondee, bowing with a look of obedience to the command, pro- 
mised to perform it. After that, he formed four other disciples after 
his own figure, and taught-them his own lying sastra. They also 
nerformed nemeskar to Weeshnu, and prostrated themselves before 
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him. 

Shortly after, Moondee, with his disciples, arrived at the city of 
Treepoor, and instructed the inhabitants thereof in the new doctrine. 
Whosoever communed with them -took lessons in their science, and 
almost in the instant performed their worship with entire attachment, 
and fell utterly into their delusive snare. Nared, also, after a time, 
by the command of Veeshnu, arriving in that city, gave up his soul 
to their pupilage, and applied closely to their doctrine, that the in- 
habitants might be fully satisfied, since Nared, a truly-enlightened 
doctor, submitted to their instructions. In fine, the three cities were 
entirely and completely filled with this baseless doctrine, and there 
remained no vestige of goodness, of the Vedas, or of the sastras. 
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OF THE DESTRUCTION OF TREEPOOR. 


Such being the situation of those devoted cities, and their destiny 
being arrived, Veeshvacarma, in obedience to the urgent command 
of Seeva, the avenging deity, now put in order all the brilliant ar- 
ticles belonging to his war-chariot, which itself shone like gold. 
The arrangement of the furniture belonging to his war-chariot was 
as follows: in the place of the right wheel blazed the sun, in the 
place of the left was the moon; instead of the brazen nails and bolts, 
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which firmly held the ponderous wheels, were distributed Brahmins 
on n the right hand and Reyshees on- the Лей; in licu of the canopy 

on the top of the chariot was overspread the vault of heayen; the 
counterpoise of the wheels was on the east and west, and the four 
semordres were instead of the cus 
were placed as the horses of the chariot, and Saraswaty was for the 
bell ; the piece of wood by which the horses are driven was the three- 
lettered Mantra, while Brahma himself was the charioteer, and the 
Nacshatras and stars were distributed about it by way of ornaments. 
Sumeru was in the place of a bow, the serpent Seschanaga was sta- 
tioned as the string, Veeshnu instead of an arrow, and fire was con- 
stituted its point. Ganges and other rivers were appointed to the 
office of pracursors; and the setting ont of the chariot, with its ap- 
pendages and furniture, one would affirm to be the year of twelve 
months gracefully moving forwards. 

When Shree Mahadeva, with his numerous troops and prodigious 
army, was mounted, Brahma drove so furiously, that thought itself, 
which, in its rapid career, compasses heaven and earth, could not 
keep pace with it. By the motion of the chariot heaven and earth 
were put into a tremor, and, as the earth was not able to bear up 
under this burthen, the cow of the earth, or Kam-deva, tock upon 
itsclf to support the weight. бесуд мсп with intention to destroy 
Treepoor, and the multitude of Devatas, and Reyshees, and Apsa- 
ras, who waited on his stirrup, opening their mouths in transports of 
joy and praise, exclaimed, “ Jaye! Jaye!" so that Parvati, not be- 
ing able to bear his absence, set out to accompany Seeva, and, in an 
instant, was up with him; while the light, which brightened on his 
countenance on the arrival of Paryati, surpassed all imagination and 
description. -The genii of the eight regions, armed with all kinds of 
weapons, but particularly with agnyastra, or fire-darts, like moving 
mountains, advanced in front of the army; and Eendra, and other 
Devatas, some of them mounted on elephants, some on horses, others 
on chariots, or on camels, or buffaloes, were stationed on each side ; 























hi ions and bolsters; the four Vedas | 
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while all the other orders of Devatas, to the amount of sonic lacs, 
formed the centres: The Munietuvaras, with long hair on their 

j niasis, holding their staves in their hands, danced as 

neg фе Siddhyes, who revolve about the heavens, 
opening igre mouths i in praise of Seeva, rained flowers upon- his 
head ; and the vaulted heaven, which is like an inverted goblet, be- 
ing appointed in the place of a drum, exalted his dignity by its ma- 
jestic resounding. 

The historian here relates, that, if Bhagavat should соодо; he 
could, in one moment, with one glance of his eye, annili e the 
universe, and hath no occasion for destructive instruments and | war- 
like preparations; but the equipment of his chariot for his conveyance, 
his taking with him the Devatas and others, and his preparing the 
unconquerable bow and arrow, with the arrangement of the army, 
and ceremony of the triumphal procession, all this circumstance and 
pride of war are not displayed without a proper motive, viz. that his 
enemies may know Ais power and feel their own ; that he may get 
himself renown, and that both high and low may be convinced of 
this truth, * that I, Seeva, am master of all, and that all the infe- 
rior deities, Sec. conceive themselves honoured by obedience to me, 
since I haye composed my chariot of all the Devatas.” 

When Seeva advanced his august march nearer to Treepoor, the 
three Dityes before-mentioned met him with a mighty army. The 
Devatas, with conscious satisfaction, exultingly cried out “ Jaye! 
Jaye!’ Brahma, also, and Veeshnu, exclaiming “ Jaye! Jaye!” 
represented that the present auspicious moment was to be taken ad- 
vantage of, and the inhabitants of Treepoor dispatched at once to the 
lowest pit. Seda-Seeva grasping his weapon pashoopete, with an ar- 
row, fitted it to the bow-string, and watched his opportunity when 
all the three Treepoor should be arranged in a line, that he might 
finish their work with one arrow. When, therefore, they were 
once formed altogether in that line, Seeda-Seeva let loose his arrow, 
like death, and transfixed them all in the twinkling of an eye. In 
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fine, ншде multitudes of Dityes were burnt with Бир ер 





merable Rakshas were put to death; and such of the inhabitant 
Treepoor as had employed themselves in pooja to sesh: Sibi, and 
had remained firm in their faith, were preserved in health and safety 
from that calamity, were enlisted in the roll of his servants, and те- 
ceived under his protection. The Devatas performed nemeskar 
to him for some crores of Dityes who were burnt, and were also 
anxious to present addresses for their own salvation while his an- 
ger thus furiously burned. Seeda-Seeva and Parvati, out of their 
` manifold love and kindness, fastened the seal of silence upon their 
tongues, but they broke out every moment into praise and thanks- 
giving; exclaiming, “ O chief of created beings and Devatas! O 
lord of paradise, from whom nothing is hidden! O Seeda-Seeva! O 
Maharajah ! O thou that art the type of all good! O thou that art 
without quality! O thou that yet art the possessor of all qualities! 
O thou that art the destroyer of Treepoor and of all the Rakshas! 
the protector of the distressed and unfriended! since thy majestic 
Roop is the three-lettered Mantra, O quickly afford security to thy 
devotees, and in mercy ordain that faith in thee may ever be firmly 
rooted in our hearts, and that we may be blessed and exalted with 
thy favour! Seeda-Seeva, out of his mercy, graciously replied, 
“ Whatever is your request, speak, and it is granted” The Deva- 

tas humbly answered, “ We pray that, whenever we are put to 
streights by the Dityes, thou wouldst be our preserver.” Seeda-Seeva 
returned, “ Thus it shall be, and I will ever be compassionate to 
your situation.” On this the Devatas, having respectfully taken 
leave of Seeda-Seeva, departed to their own habitations amidst shouts 
of joy and songs of triumph. He who shall read this adhyaye (chap- 
ter) with purity of heart will attain to all his wishes,* 















* Manusctipt of Malhed. 
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HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. | 





BOOK III. 


DETAILING THE HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS OF INDIA DURING 
THE EARLIEST PERIODS, AS RECORDED IN CLASSICAL WRI- 


TERS. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Containing the History of the Invasion of India by OSIRIS, King of 
Egypt, according to the Greek Writers; by them more generally 
denominated Dionysius, or BACCHUS. 


As Egypt may justly contend for the palm of superior antiquity to 
every kingdom out of Asia, and, indeed, from the Sanscreet writers, 
whose accounts we have been reviewing, seems to have been an- 
ciently considered as a part of Asia itself, our eye, during this survey 
of the transactions of foreign nations with India, is naturally first 
directed thither. 

In the preceding book we have seen that one of the numerous, 
and, indeed, one of the most ancient, of the Sanscreet appellations 
of Egypt was Misra-Sthan ; that name by which it is constantly men- 
tioned in Scripture from having being first peopled by Misraim, the 
соп of Ham. ‘The name is, in fact, preserved to this day in the ca- 
pital of the empire, for Misra is the domestic appellation for Cairo. 
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It is possible that Mexes, the name of the first regular acknowledged 
sovereign of mortal race who reigned 1 in that country, may be only a 
variation of that of the great legislator of India, the father and sove- 
reign of the renovated earth, Menu, or Satyaurata. Itis also possi- 
ble that a veneration for so respected a name might lead them to re- 
tain it long as the title of their sovereigns, in the same manner as 
there are reckoned fourteen Инна in India, all referring to, and 
centring in, Satyaurata. The mode after which Diodorus Siculus 
writes the name, MERE, adding that his symbol was the bull 
` Apis, strongly inclines us to believe the identity these personages. 
But Menes and Osiris, beth of whose names signify the sun, are, by 
the ре eriod in which each as said to have flourished, proved Чо Ъе Ше 
same person, and that period is fixed to be about the 2220th year 
before Christ, the very period which we have assigned for the com- 
mencement of the Indian empire under Belus. Osiris is said to have 
laid the foundation of his capital of Thebes 2215 years before Christ; 
he is recorded to have reclaimed the Egyptians from that state of 
barbarity anil ignorance, that cannibal ferocity, in which the Poo- 
rauns, cited before, describe them to have been immersed; to have 
taught them to cultivate that land of mud where the great serpent 
reigned, (an emblem of the chaotic state of Lower Egypt, since ani- 
mals of that class are-gendered amidst accumulated slime and filth,) 
to drain the marshes, to sow various kinds of grain, to plant-vineyards, 
and to have promoted among them the worship of the gods, and 
the pursuit of those aris that sweeten and meliorate man’s con- 
dition. 

Such was the character of Osiris, and hence the Greeks, affixing 
to the name certain determinate ideas of superior dignity and worth, 
have unanimously conferred on him the honour of haying been the 
original Dionysius, or Bacchus, of Egypt; but how fur they are jus- 
tified in dertermining that the same renowned sovereign was the 











* Diodoru: Siculus, lib.i. р. 42. 
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3acchus of India i is also a point that will remain for discussion after 
tulated from those writers the exploits, whether real 
or imaginary, asserted to have been performed by him in that coun- 
try. оа fw, however, summarily state a few general obser- 
vations саса this ancient Bacchus himself, whose name has 
-undistinguishingly conferred on sovereigns, eminent for 
dispensing wise , laws and performing beneficent and brilliant acts, 
and whom all the classical writers of antiquity have, with one con- 
sent, joined in asserting to bave been BE COICO, and not 
` In truth, ‘deeply a the history of this personage is involved in the 
fables of mythology, various as are the characters which Bacchus is 
said to have sustained, and multifold as are the allegorical forms under 
which he is represented; yet it is highly probable, that some illustri- 
ous character, (whether Egyptian, Assyrian, or Indian, whether we 
denominate him Osiris, Sesostris, or Rama, whether we derive the 
word itself, with Jones, from Bacis, a Sanscrect title of Seeva,* the 
generative god of India, whence Bhagavat, or, with Bochart, from 
Bar-cuvus,}+) eminently endowed with the important qualifications 
ascribed to Bacchus in the earliest ages, actually did exist, not only 
a great hero in war, but a powerful patron and zealous promoter, 
in peace, of the liberal and useful arts. He seems to have been 
known and adored, under one or other of his numerous titles, in 
every region of the earth: some of those titles are enumerated in the 

subsequent ancient epigram : 

Ogygia me Baccwu™ vocat, 


Озін Дури putat, 
_ Myst Poas aces nominant, 
Diou ysox Indi existimant, 

















Romana mtra Lisna i, 
Arabica geni ADONEUM, 
Locaniacus PANTHEU M. 
« Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 250. + Bochart's Phaleg. lib. i. cap. z, p. 14. 
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Conjecture has wearied itself to discover who, among the primitiy 
race of mankind, this person really was; and, while some author 
have derived him from Egypt and others from Greece, еге а 
those, who, with no small portion of probabil ty on their side, refer 
us to the Sacred Writings themselves for the true developement of his 
history, in the character of Noah, the prototype of all beneficence 
after the deluge. There is a passage in Arrian which has been often 
quoted as decisive of the contest. We are informed by that writer,* 
that, when Alexander approached towards Nysa, an ancient and ce- 
lebrated city, in about the thirty-second degree of north latitude, on 
the western frontiers of India, with intention to reduce it, he was 
waited upon with a deputation from the principal citizens, who im- 
plored his protection for its inhabitants, and that he would leave them 
in the free possession of those laws and that liberty which they had 
immemorially enjoyed. They trusted that he would grant them this 
indulgence from his reverence to the memory of Dionysius, (they 
must therefore have meant the Grecian deity of that name,) who, 
after his conquest of India, and on his retreat from it, erected that 
city as a monument of his triumphs, and as an asylum for those vete- 
rans in his army who were worn out in his service and unable to re- 
turn with him; that he called the surrounding territory Nysea, and 
the city itself Nysa, in memory of his nurse of that name. The de- 
puties from Nysa farther informed him, that, to the neighbouring 
mountain, which hung over the city, Dionysius had given the ap- 
pellation of Meros, from the circumstance of his having been che- 
rished in the thigh of Jupiter; and that, of the sincerity of this 
their declaration, one demonstrable evidence remained, that the ivy, 
sacred to Bacchus, which grew no where else in India, flourished in 
a peculiar manner, the boast and ornament of Nysa. 

It is possible, that this story might have been artfully fabricated by 
the citizens of Nysa, without having any real foundation, on purpose 














e Arrian, lib, y. p.196, edit Gronovii. 
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to screen themselves from danger and flatter the pride of Alexander; 
and, as Ihave, upon that supposition, purposely neglected to insert 


this address at length in my historical account of the Macedonian in- 
should not have admitted it in this place but for the following 
information to be found in the Asiatic Researches. 
‘I had almost forgotten,” says the president, “to remark, that 
Meros is said by the Greeks to have been a mountain of India, on 
which their Dionysius was born ; and that Meru, though it generally 









means the north pole in the Indian geography, is also a mountain 
near the city of Nats#apa, or NysA, called by the Grecian geo- 
sraphers Dionysopolis, and universally celebrated in the Sanscree't 
poems; though the birth-place of Rama (who seems to have better 
pretensions to be considered as the real Bacchus of India) is supposed 








to have been Ayodhya, or Audh.”*, 

The vanity of the Egyptians and Greeks, in transforming to their 
own deified heroes whatever they had learned by tradition, or heard 
from report, concerning the illustrious exploits, in war or peace, of 
eminent men in the neighbouring kingdoms, is the fruitful source of 
nearly all the difficulties that attend the investigation of ancient cha- 
racters, celebrated in the page of history. That a very strict inter- 
course, commencing even in the earliest post-diluvian «ras, existed 
between the Indians and Egyptians, has been indisputably proved ; 
and, as the Egyptians multiplied their theological fables by ingrafting 
upon them those of the I dians, so there is ample evidence to de- 
monstrate, that the greatest part, if not the whole, of the Grecian 
deities derived their origin from Egypt. To such a height, indeed, 
had their fondness for Egyptia ceremonies and customs arisen at 
Athens, that one of their most celebrated comedians upbraided the 
Athenians, that their city was no longer Athens, but Egypt. 

Without entering, at present, into any minute ‘discussions, whe- 
ther the Indian and Egyptian, and, consequently, the Grecian, 








* Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 259: 
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Bacchus were really the same person, a circumstance, however, 





extremely probable from the foregoing and а variety of other colla- 
teral evidence which will be hereafter ad >it is my province to 
record, in this place, the particulars that have descended down to us 
from the ancient writers, whom we distinguish by the name of- elas- 
sical, relative to this first memorable invasion of India by Osiris, un- 
der the more general name of Dionysius, or Bacchus; an invasion, 
which has, through successive ages, been equally the theme of the 
enraptured poet and the grave, but credulous, historian. | It is from 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and. Strabo, who were all three in 
Egypt; and derived their information from the priests of the country, 
as well as from Plutarch, who, however, it should be added, ex- 
tun: | | tt wing general ac- 
count оѓ this extraordinary person апі this E event is prin- 
cipally extracted. Osiris, whom, as before observed, all the writers 
of antiquity consider as the original Dionysius, and a real character, 
notwithstanding the suspicion that arises from a title signifying THE 
sun, this Osiris, acknowledged to have flourished in periods: long 
betore Greece emerged from barbarity, is recorded to have been the 
son of Saturn, TIME, and Rhea, the клати; while Nonnus, in his 
Dionysiacs, relates that he was nursed by ree Hovas: all- which is 
evidently an allegorical genealogy ; and, when intended to be ap- 
plied to a human being, can only be true of the first post-diluvian 
mortal, The story of his being nourished in the meras, or thigh, of 
Jupiter, and educated at Nysa, in Arabia, properly belongs to the 
Grecian Bacchus, and, we shall presently see, was founded on their 
misconception of a Hindoo legend, and their mistaking that moun- 
tain for Nysa, in India. — When arrived at an age to take. upon him- 
self the cares of empire, he became at once the first and greatest:mo- 
narch of Egypt; and, after haying reclaimed his own subjects from 
the state of ignorance and barbarity in which they were immersed; 
alter having taught them the method of cultivating the ground, and 
diffused among them the blessings of the harvest and the vintage; after 























Having passe 





having collected them into cities, made them acquainted with the arts 
of social life, and enforced upon ‘thet the worship of the gods, to 
whose honour he erected many magnificent temples: after all these be- 
neficent sets at home, this father and sovereign of his people, this mu- 
nificent friend of the human race, left his recently-erected capital of 
‘Thebess айа the nation he had thus reformed, to extend his’ empire 
— с the т апа confer on ей, nations 









ууп in the paths of inventive science, as Apollo and Pan; ly 
Triptolemus, skilled in husbandry, and Maro, the Ый of vines. 
Nor was he destitute of those who were skilled in the dance and the 
song; for, the nine Muses* are said constantly to have attended him 
in his progress, and the wanton fawns and the jocund satyrs sported 
in his train. 

To a conqueror, approaching with such benevolent intentions, at- 
tended with such powerful, as well as agreeable, associates, with 
force’to compel, with music to soothe, and with oracles of wisdom 
and science to instruct, what nation could long refuse submission? 
sed through AEthiopia and Arabia, which he is said to have 
subjected and improved by a variety of useful institutions and stupen- 
dous works in architecture; particularly, in the former kingdom, ha- 
ving raised’ vast dykes to confine the Nile, whose overflowings had 
desolated the country, within its proper bed ; Osiris hastened to that 
nobler theatre of his glory, the Indian empire. According to the 
above-mentioned authors, he found the Indians wandering among 
their mountains and plains in the simplicity of pastoral life and the 
innocence of primeval man; unacquainted with the principles of 
agriculture, and strangers, if not to the use of arms, to the princi- 
ples of regulated war. The forces of Dionysius entered India, from 





* Jn many of the ancient relievos, Bacchus is drawn attended by the whole choir of the Muses j 
and, in honoar of him, the name of Nysa was given to one of the two summits of Parnassus. 
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the Persian frontier, in a magnificent procession ; and all the pomp 
and splendour becoming the monarch of a great and civilized em- 
pire were displayed upon this occasion. He did not, however, en- 
ter it entirely unopposed, however ineffectually, by the jealous inha- 
bitants. An immense multitude, armed with such weapons of de- 
fence as either accident supplied or infant science could fabricate, 








tumultuously flocked together from all the distant districts of India 





to oppose the progress of the invading army ; nor could the benefits 
likely to be obtained by emancipation from barbarity, in their opi- 
nion, atone for the irreparable loss of their liberties: ww n 
Already exalted into a divinity by the prostrate adoration of those 
who beheld the wonderful effects of power, united with clemency 
and wisdom, soothed by the flattering appellation of deity, and con- 
vinced perhaps of the necessity of continuing the delusion for the 
‘more rapid advancement of his projects, Dionysius retained among 
the attendants of his court a certain number of female devotees, who 
acted as priestesses to the mew-made god, and who, by their frantic 
outcries and extravagant gesticulations, exhibited the appearance of 
divine inspiration. These, under the impulse of a holy phrensy, 
rushed furiously up and down the mountains, and made the forests 
resound with reiterated acclamations of ** Io Bacche, Io Triumplie!" 
Each of these, as well as the soldiers of his army, were furnished 
with a thirsus, that is, a kind of lance or spear wrapped up in vine- 
leaves, to amuse the unpractised Indians, and induce them to be- 
lieve that no hostilities were intended. When, therefore, the rude, 
but innumerable, host, assembled to defend all that was dear to them, 
prepared for the assault, and had arranged their elephants in order 
' of battle, these furious Bacchz, considerably increased in their num- 
bers by others who joined with them in that disguise, and who af- 
fected the same terrific appearance, flew in a transport of wild en- 
thusiasm among the affrighted Indians; and, brandishing on high 
their thirsi, and loudly smiting the sacred cymbals of their god, 
spread dismay and havoc wherever they came. Their horrid shrieks 














zs at the same time so terrified the elephants, that 
confusion from the field, leaving the Indians, 
had placed upon those elephants their principal dependance, in 
»nsternation not to be conceived. A vigorous attack upon their 
broken ranks from the disciplined legions of Dionysius soon ended 
the unequal contest, and left him in possession of the glory of being 
the first foreign victor on the plains of India. 

‘We have no particulars of the route through India which the con- 
ting it by his arms and improving it by his wisdom, it may reasona- 
bly be supposed that his authority was absolute, and his dominion 
extensive, if not universal. In all the countries which Osiris sub- 
dued, he is said to have left monuments of his triumphs, and to have 
erected pillars descriptive of his victories, even at the sources of the 
Ganges, which some of his historians assert him to have reached, 
while others of them insist, that he pushed on his conquests quite to 
the eastern extremities of Asia, and was only stopped in his career by 
the bounding ocean. 

Such ïs the substance of the varying accounts of this irruption by 
foreign historians; let us now attend to the opinion which, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, the Indians themselves entertained of this ex- 
traordinary character.* They acknowledged, indeed, he tells us, 
a Bacchus, to whose skill in legislation, in agriculture, and in plant- 















_ ing vineyards and the larger species of Indian fig-trees, they were 


much indebted ; that he was a great conqueror, that he erected ma- 
ny noble cities, and instituted sacred rites in honour of the gods; 
but, at the same time, they insisted that he was no foreigner, but a 
native of India. Diodorus, however, or his informers, must have 
mistaken when they represented this Indian Bacchus as having 


® Diodorus Siculus, Hb. iii. cap. 4. 





taught the culture of the vine, however he might have encour 
the growth of the ivy at Nysa; for, it is a notorious fact, е 
the result of ancient and modern observation, that no vineyards 

ever generally cultivated in India before the time of Akber; and, 
in fact, we can have little todo with Bacchus of wine, where 
the Brahmins are positively forbidden. to. | ted liquors, A 
few wild grapes, we are told by Strabo,* grew in the country of the 
Musicani, totally unfit for use, and never improved by culture; but 
those are the only grapes on record that ancient India ever produced, 
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though they certainly were. no strangers to a kind of mead, made 
from the expressed juice of the sugar-cane ;_ nor to a liquor extracted 


from rice, which they drank at their sacrifices. In) more) recent 
times, Hamilton mentions a similar extract, which, he says, they 
called bang. The truth is, that the Greeks, who chose to call. this 
Indian hero by the name of their own Dionysos, were willing 
likewise to invest him with all the attributes by which he was distin- 
guished in their own country. 1 

It must not be omitted, that the Indians related farther of their 
Bacchus, that, so far from residing only three years in their country, 
he reigned over all India (if Arrian, as cited above, truly states 
their relations to the officers of the army of Alexander) during the 
extended period of fifty-two years, and died in a very advanced аре, 
leaving a numerous family of children, who continued for many ge- 
ncrations to sway the imperial. sceptre, After having been absent 
from his Egyptian territories three years,. the victorious monarch di- 
rected his course towards Greece, crossed the Hellespont, and, land- 
ing in Thrace, added new glory to the Egyptian arms, by the con- 
quest and death of Lycurgus, its king, who opposed his progress, 
To Maro he gave in charge to cultivate that as yet uncivilized re- 
gion, bestowed upon his son Macedo the kingdom which, from him, 
was afterwards called Macedon, -and left Triptolemus in possession of 








* Strabo, lib, xr. 





Attica; At length, he led back his troops to their native country, 
and entered Thebes in triumph, laden with all the choicest produc- 
“tions and various wealth of the different countries which he had re- 









tordant accounts seem to prove the existence of two he- 

foreigner; and, in truth, the Indian annals, as will 
minated Deva-Nahusha, whence Dionysius was doubtless formed, 
and his feats have probably been conto nded with those of that 
Rama, who we are about to prove was the true Indian Bacchus, after 
having first finished thé narration of what is to be found in the clas- 
sics concerning this invasion and the memorials of it. We have it 
on the authority of Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, that, in 
honour of Osiris, and: principally with a view to. commemorate his 
famed expedition into India, those games were established which, in 
Egypt, were called Pamylia, in Greece, Dionysia, and, in Rome, 
Bacchanalia; and he asserts the Egyptian Isis and Osiris (without 
doubt the Isa and Eswara of India) to be the Grecian Ceres and 
Bacchus.* The kings of the Oxydrace, who inhabited the north- 
western parts of India, in which the irruption commenced, are alsa 
said by Curtius} to have imitated, even till the period of the invasion 
of Alexander, in their military excursions, the order of march ob- 
served by that conqueror on his entrance into India; while their 
priests continued to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus, which they pro- 
fessed to the Macedonians to have learned from himself when in their 
territories. Curtius is a writer upon whom so little dependence is to 
be placed, that, unless his account admit of confirmation from the tes- 
timony of others, no great stress can be laid upon the assertions of so 
credulous and flowery an historian. Sir Thomas Herbert, however, 


a traveller possessed of great learning and fidelity, confirms this state- 


accou 















© Plutarch de iside et Ouirsde- + Quintus Cartius, lib,ix. cap. 4. 
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ment, as to those regions of the peninsula whi vi 
after affirming, that he saw in many фара images exactl 
sembling those of Priapus and Pan, as described by Servius, ad 
that the feasts of Bacchus are still celebrated in those parts’ for, рэт 
they cover themselves with skins, adorn their heads and tresses with 
ivy, in one hand holding a javelin, and in the other cymbals of brass 
and timbrels; attended by youth of both sexes, who ramble like so 
many distracted people up and down, and rend the air with their 
continued clamours.* Whatever opinion we may entertain of Mr. 
Hollwell’s mode of interpreting the mythology of India, in many 
instances doubtless erroneous, from the small advances made in his 
time by Europeans in the knowledge of Sanscreet and in the myste- 
ries of the Brahmins, yet his veracity, when he relates what he per- 
sonally beheld in India, cannot reasonably be doubted ; and he con- 
fidently affirms, that rites, very similar, if not exactly the same, 
with those celebrated in the ancient feasts of Bacchus, are even at 
this day exhibited as well in the mountainous regions as in the penin- 
sula of India. On his return from India, he favoured the public 
with a very particular account, accompanied with engravings, of 
some of the festive representations in honour of the Hindoo deities 
at which he was present in Bengal; and, according to him, the mys- 
tic dance, the exulting chorus, and the drums and cymbals, are still 
in use. In the dramatic entertainment, exhibited at one of their 
feasts called the Ram-Jattra, or dance of Ram, whose resemblance 
- to Bacchus we have before intimated, that great idol is represented 
on his plate invested with the crown of victory, as the protector of 
empires, states, and property, encircled with a serpent, the emblem 
of immortality, and riding upon a monkey, the known emblem, he 
observes, throughout Hindostan, of craft, policy, and stratagem: but 
we shall presently see that is by no means the reason why Ram is 
thus pourtrayed : ‘in his left hand he holds a bow, and is represented 




















а Holiwell's India ‘Tracts, part ii, chap. Vil. t Harris's Voyages, vol: 1, р: 457 
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in the attitude of having just discharged an arrow from it. Mr. 
Hollwell has accompanied his engraving with a short historical ac- 
count of Ram's exploits in India, as related to him by the Brahmins 
then present, which, having better authorities, we have no occasion 
to copy, but he very justly adds, “ Under these, the ancient history of 
Hindostan and its rajahs is obscurely couched.” In this groupe are 
united with Ram, Lacksmi, the goddess of grain, crowned with ears 
of corn, and encircled by a plant bearing fruit; Seeva, sitting on a 
white bull, an animal peculiarly sacred to Osiris, environed also with 
а serpent, holding in one hand a dumboor, or small drum, and in 
the other a'singee, or musical horn, instruments in use at all their 
festivals; and Saraswaty, the Gentoo goddess of arts, letters, and 
eloquence. | 

There is no occasion for oyr prolonging these accounts from infe- 
rior sources of information, when we can at once ascend to the 
fountain-head of intelligence. I shall, therefore, without farther 
delay, add the substance of what Sir William Jones has related con- 
cerning the history of Ram, as the prototype of Bacchus, from 
those genuine records in the original Sanscreet to which he has had 

He commences the important information, for which the public 
are so much indebted to him concerning this long-debated subject, 
who the Indian Bacchus actually was, by observing, that on the ce- 
lebrated topic of Rama and his atchievements both in Egypt and 
India, the Hindoos have a great number of beautiful compositions, 
historical and dramatical, at least two thousand years old; that there 
is, in particular, an epic poem on the same subject, written by Val- 
mic, their most ancient poet, called the RAMAYAN, which, in 
unity of action, magnificence of imagery, and elegance of style, far 
surpasses the learned and elaborate work of Nonnus; with which, 
he is of opinion, if an accurate comparison were made, there could 
hardly a doubt arise that Dionysos and Rama were the same person ; 
and he inclines to think that he was Rama, the son of Cush, who 
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кы чыны че Диа ee | 
of Asia. 

After informing us, that Ram (фай, Te. Hene: who >и that 
distinguished name, and whose more extended history will shortly 
be detailed) is an incarnate deity of the first rank in the: Indian кў 
tem of mythology, or, in other words, that he is an appearance 
upon earth of the preserving power; he adds, that it is his belief, 
that this incarnate deity was the. йоу of the Greeks, whom car 
termed Eleutherias, the deliverer, and Dithyrambus, the trinmp 
and that he was the same person: whom the Romans, Glopting he 
Grecian titles, called Liber and Triumphus, ёсе. dec, because both 
nations had records or traditionar accounts of his giving laws tomen 
and deciding their contests, of his improving navigation and com- 
merce, and, what may appear still more observable, of his conquer- 
ing India and other countries with an army of safyrs. He adds, 
that, in fact, Ram, or Rama, was the sovereign of Ayodhya, or 
Auhh, a city in the most ancient times of wonderful extent and 
magnificence, as may be inferred from the present Lucnow’s having 
been, aceording to the Brahmin accounts, only a lodge for one of 
its gates; that he is celebrated as a conqueror of the highest renown, 
and the deliverer of nations from tyrants, as well of ‘his consort Sita, 
from the giant Ravan, king of Lanea; that he was commander-in- 
chief of a numerous and intrepid race of those large monkeys, which 
some of our naturalists have denominated Indian satyrs; that the 
name of his general was Hanumat, the prince’ of satyrs; and that, 
by the wonderful activity of such an army, a bridge of rocks was 
raised over the sea, a part of which the Hindoos suppose still to re- 
main; and he thinks it is probably that series of roeks,; which, by 
Mussulmen and Portugueze, is mistakenly called Adam's, for it | 
should be Rama's, bridge. “ Might not,” subjoins Sir William, 7 
* this army of satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, whom 
Rama, if such a monarch ever existed, had civilized. We must 
not omit, that the father of Hanumat was the god of wind, named 
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- PAVAN, one of the eight genii; and, as Pan improved the pipe by 
adding six reeds, and played exquisitely on the cithern a few mo- 
ments after his birth, so one of the four systems of Indian music 
bears the name of Hanumat, or Hanuman, in the nominative, as its 
inventor, and is now in general estimation.” # 

These remarks of Sir William Jones concerning the identity of 
Bacchus and Ката: аге much strengthened by the very singular fact, 

аз Шеге ` ‘arnate Ramas, Parasu and Ramachandra, 

‘so Osiris is assertec | by a ancient mythologists to have been twice born, 
ү Өрек Бер was denominated pope. In fact, however, there were 
three Ramas; the li bE the elder brother of Creeshna, and some- 
times numbered among the Avatars; yet even here does not the pa- 
rallel fail; for, in the hymns attributed to Orpheus, he is called 
тргусюос, ОГ thrice-born, wpareyover, dipuyy rpsryover. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Continuing the Investigation of the Subject discussed in the preceding 
Chapter, with Strictures on the History of ancient Egypt, as con- 
nected with India, in which the classical are compared with the 
Hindoo Historians. 





As I conceive the histo y of Egypt in these early periods to be 
closely connected with that of India, and as Mr. Wilford has 
investigated at far greater length than Sir William Jones the 
history of Osiris and its first monarchs, I think myself obligated, 
notwithstanding the evident mixture of allegory with the events of 
almost every reign, occasionally to notice them as I proceed, since 
they not only mutually illustrate the history of each country, but 
throw light on the general history of mankind in their infant 
state. 

The result of the inquiry, instituted in the chapter preceding, 
concerning that celebrated, but obscure, character in antiquity, deno- 
minated Osiris, if in fact he were not Noah himself, seems to be, 
that the Egyptian priests, from whom Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Strabo, obtained their information concerning him, have in- 
grafted upon the history of the actions of that prince (whether true 
or fabulous) that of more than one of the Ramas of India: the first 
of whom, Parasu Rama, we have scen, in the account of his Ava- 
tar, is by the Sanscreet historians recorded to have combated with and 
crushed the SANCHALAs, or savage cannibal race of Upper Egypt, 
who lived in shells, or the hollows of rocks formed by the accumula- 
tion of shells, exactly after the manner in which the Troglodytes of 
the Grecian geographers are said to have lived. These latter were, 
doubtless, the first rude inhabitants of Egypt, to whom the exact re- | 
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verse of the story is more truly applicable, since they were the fe- 
rocious people whom our INDIAN OsrRIS first civilized, restrained 
from rapine and blood by the just séverity of salutary laws, and 
taught to reside in habitations, better calculated to be the abode of 
human beings than the gloomy caverns and frightful precipices of 
the mountains of the Thebais. The idea of these gigantic comba- 
tants hurling rocks at one another forcibly brings back to our recol- 
lection the fable of the Titans warring against the gods; that is, the 
Dityes warring against the Devatas, the most probable йр» of that 
Grecian legend. 














Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Osam; 
Ter Pater extroctas disjecit fulmine montes: 





The Grecians, indeed, armed with thunder the hand of their 
Pater Omnipotens; but our omnipotent Rama, the FATHER of the 
Indian nation, defeated his Titans by darting at them huge serpents, 
“ which enfolded the giants in an inextricable maze, and then de- 
stroyed them.” The serpents here mentioned may allude to the 
uncultivated and marshy state of the lower lands of Egypt, which 
were probably in those early periods little better than a vast stag- 
nant lake, the proper place for serpents and other venomous reptiles 
to engender in. On that account, doubtless, the great serpent San- 
cHAsURA is said to have dominion in the Lower Egypt; for, ac- 
cording to the Sanscreet books, translated by Mr. Wilford, “ On the 
banks of the Nile, there had been long contests between the Devatas 
and the Dityes: but, the latter tribe having prevailed, their king and 
leader SANCHASURA, who resided in the ocean, made frequent in- 
cursions into the country, advancing usually in the night, and re- 
tiring before day to his submarine palace. Thus he destroyed or 
made captive many excellent princes, whose territories and people 
were between two fires; for, while SANCHASURA Was ravaging one 
side of the continent, CRACACHA, king of Crauncha-Dweepa, used 
to desolate the other; both armies consisting of savages and cannibals, 
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Who, when they met, fought together vith brutal ferocity, and thus 
changed the most fertile of regions into a barren desert.” This is a 
Just picture of the ravages of the sea and sea-monsters on an inunda- 
ted Delta; and, by the conflicts thus incessantly waged, may be 
meant the contests of adverse colonies, struggling against each other 
for the possession of the country. | | р 

Two other monsters are also saie to have desolated Egypt in these 
remote æras; Sax and Ranu: by the first of which they mean the 
planet Saturn in his most malignant aspect; by Rahu they must 
mean the Typhon whose combats with Osiris are s0 renowned in an- 
cient fable ; for, thus Mr. Wilford: “ Ranu is represented, оп ас- 
count of his tyranny, as an immense river-dragon, or crocodile, ог 
rather a fabulous monster with four talons, called Graha, from a root, 
_ implying violent seizure ; and, in the Purauns, it seems to be the 

creature of poetical fancy. The tyrant, however, in his human 
shape, had six children, all equally mischievous. with their father. 
In his allegorical character, Le was decapitated by Veeshnu ; (that 







is, Veeshnu incarnate in Rama;) his lower extremity became the 
Cetu, or dragon’s tail, and his head is still called Rahu, the ascend- 
ing node.” Concerning Sani, a tyrant perhaps constellated in Sa- 
turn, there is in the same record a most remarkable relation ; for, 
he is ‘said to have been expelled Egypt when Arama, a grandson of 
Satyaurata, (plainly the eldest Rama,) died; which incontestably 
marks the identity of the character, In truth, all this must be con- 
eidered as history blended with physics, marking the gradual pro- 
gress of improvement that took place among men and in the coun- 
tries at first inhabited by them, The Typhon of the Egyptians is the 
Sanchasura of the Brahmins; the Python of the Grecks, (the Greeks, 
who, emigrating from Egypt, under Danaus, transported with them 
the enormous mass of her mythological superstitions,) that tremen- 
dous serpent, breathing devouring fames, is, with the small altera- 
tion of a letter, the Typhon of Egypt; his being slain by the Pythian 
Apollo, in the one region, is the copy of his destruction by Horus, 
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the som of Osiris, inthe other; and the whole may ultimately allude 
to the power of the sun drying up the stagnant lakes of Egypt, and 
consuming by his scorching beam the venomous reptiles concealed 
within their slimy bosom. 

The important particulars which I am enabled, by Mr. Wilford, 
to impart to the reader concerning Deo Nausu, or Deva Nauv- 
` SHA, the temporary sovereign of Merv, whence, doubtless, the 
title of Dionysius among the Greeks was formed, and the name and 
story of the mountain Meros derived, are to be found in the follow- 
ing Indian legend, which Ishall preface with what he has commu- 
nicated at more detail than Sir William Jones concerning that moun- 
tain. On the latter subject he observes: * According to the orthodox 
Hindoos, the globe is divided into two hemispheres, both called 
Meru; but the superior hemisphere is distinguished by the name 
of Sumeru, which implies beauty and excellence, in opposition to 
the lower hemisphere, or Cumeru, which signifies the reverse. By 
Meru, without any adjunct, they generally mean the higher, or 
northern, hemisphere, which they describe, with a profusion of 
poctical imagery, as the seat of delights; while they represent Cu- 
meru as the dreary habitation of demons, in some parts intensely 
cold, and in others so hot that the waters are continually boiling. 
In strict propriety, Meru denotes the pole and the polar regions; 
but it is the celestial north pole round which they place the gardens 
and metropolis of INDRA, while Yama holds his court in the oppo- 
site polar circle, or the station of the Asoors, who warred with the 
Soors, or gods of the firmament.” 

This geographical description is absolutely necessary to the eluci- 
dation of the legend itself, which, our author obseryes, is manifestly 
connected with the oldest history and mythology in the world. * IN- 
pra, king of Meru, having slain a person of the sacerdotal class, 
was obliged to retire from the world, in order to perform the penance 
ordained for the crime of Brahmahatya, or the murder of a Brahmin: 
his dominions were soon in the greatest disorder, and the rebel Dityes 
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oppressed the Devas, who applied for assistance to Nanuswa, a 
prince of distinguished virtues, whom they. unanimously elected 
king of their heavenly mansions, with the title of DEVANAHUSHA. 
His first object was to reduce the Dityes and the sovereigns of all the 
Dweeps, who had shaken off their allegiance; for which purpose 
he raised an immense army, and marched through the interior 
Cusha-Dweep, or Iran and Arabia, rough the exterio: Dweep of 
Cusha, or Ethiopia, through Sancha-Dweep, or Egypt, through © 
Varaha-Dweep, or Europe, through Chandra-Dw cep, and through 

the countries now called Siberia and China. When he invaded 
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Egypt, he overthrew the combined forces of the Cutila-~Cesas and 
reported to have swallowed up the natives of Egypt, whose bodies 
were thrown into her stream, During his travels, he built many 
places of worship, and gave each of them the title of Devanahusham : 
the principal rivers of the countries through which he passed were 
also distinguished by his name, NanusHA being an appellation of 
the Nile, of the Chacshu or Oxus, of the Varaha or Ister, and of se- 
veral others. He returned: through India to Meru. 

“ This fable of Deva-Nauusna, who is always called Deg: 
Naush in the popular dialects, is clearly ‘the same in part with that 
of Dionysus, whether it allude to any single personage or to a whole 
colony ; and we see in it the origin of the Grecian fiction, that of 
Dionysus being sewed up in. the Meros, or thigh, of Jupiter; for 
Meru, on which Deya-Nahusha resided for atime; was the seat of 
Indra, the god of the firmament, and Jupiterof India." * 

In the above Sanscreet relation, we see, is exhibited a sweep of 
conquest far beyond what even the Greek writers have assigned {о 
Bacchus; for, it takes in the whole of the habitable world, and in 
my opinion, as Nahusha jssaid to have been a prince of distinguish: 
virtue, can only allude to the first virtuous 











colonies of Shemite ex- 


* Mr, Wilford in the Asiatic Researches, vol р. 24. 
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traction With Satyaurata-Menn, or some other patriarchal, chief; » 
ir з wering | | and | ‘race of Cuthite 

origin, who opposed his equitable taws, ш aimed to establish on 

the carth а | | spotism or involve all things in a 

| undless anarchy. If, ORT we understand the passage 

д»: cited d only in a myth ological sense, it may allude to the physical 
| гегергеас the ateo the Samh; و‎ егос 






















Е! de malignant in mind and hideous of- aspect. 
Thus far i in a Osiris, от Bacchus, has ‘been considered as a 
onqucror 3; his. more particular resemblance to the Indian Eswara, as 
weil ashi. more Honourable character, considered as the patron of 
aris and- betters, is displayed i in the subsequent Indian legend, in 
which is clearly Faced hetin of each of these celebrated 
names. _. 

“ We read in the Mahad-Himalaya-Chanda, that, after a deluge, 
from which very few of the human race were preserved, men be- 
came ignorant and brutal, without arts оуан, and even with- 
inhabited by various tribes, who were Тар Jipatie but 
that Iswara descended among them, appeased their animosities, and 
formed them into ‘a community of citizens, mixed, without invidious 
distinctions ; whence the place where he appeared was denominated 
Musra-Sthan: that he sent his consort Vageswari, or the goddess of 
speech, to instruct the rising generations in arts and languages; for 
which purpose she also visited the Dweep of Cusha, Now the an- 
cient city of Misra was Memphis; and, when the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to the opposite side of the river, the new city 
had likewise the nameof Misr, which it still retains ; for Alkahirah, 











or the conqueress, vulgarly Cairo, is maey an Arabic epithet, 





“« Vagiswara, or Vagisa, com monly pronounced Bagiswar and 
Bagis, means the ord of speech; but I have seen only one temple 
dedicated toa god with that title: it stands at Gangapur, formerly 
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Dehterea, near Benares, and appears to be very ancient. The 
priests of Bagiswara offer to his consort a lower mantle with a red 
fringe, and an earthen pot shaped like a coronet. To the god him- 
self they present a vase full of arrack ; and they even sacrifice a hog 
to him, pouring its blood before the idol, and restoring the carcase 
to its owner; a ceremony which the Egyptians performed in nb 
of Bacchus Osiris, whom I suppose to be the same deity, as 1 bes 
lieve the Bassarides to have been so named from Bassati. several 
demi-gods (of whom Cicero reckons five) had the name of EN $ 
and it is not improbable that some confusion has been caused by the 
resemblance of names: thus, Bagiswara was changed by the Greeks 
into Bacchus Osiris; and, when they introduced a foreign name 
‘with the termination of a case in their own tongue, they formed a 
nominative from it: hence, from Bhagawan, also, they first made 
Bacchon, and afterwards Bacchos; and, partly from that strange 
carelessness conspicuous in àll their inquiries, partly from the reserve 
of the Egyptian priests, they melted the three divinities of Egypt and 
India into one, whom they miscalled Osiris.” 

It has already been observed, that some mythological writers, with- 
no small shew of reason on their side, refer us to the character of 
Noah for an explanation of the principal circumstances related of 
Osiris. Among these, the most eminent are Dr. Shuckford and Mr. 
Bryant, but more particularly the latter gentleman in his often-cited 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 

Throughout that learned and elaborate work, Mr. Mant consi- 
ders Osiris as the great patriarch ; and insists, that all the rites insti- 
tuted in Egypt and the East, in honour of that deified prince, have 
an immediate allusion to Noah. Among much other very impressive 
evidence, he mentions that remarkable circumstance of the ceremony 
of shutting up Osiris in his ark taking place on the twentieth day of 
the month Athyr, “the precise month, and day of the month, on 
which Noah entered the ark.” This name of Dionusos he derives 
from Dios-Nusos; for, by the latter term, heargues, the word Noah, 




















jeans; all of one family, 
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or Nuh, could alone be properly expressed in the Greek tongue. — 
He then adds, | | 

<“ We must consider the account giver of Dionusus as the history 
of the Dionusians. This history is two-fold. Part relates to their rites 
and religion, in which the great events of the infant world, and the 
preservation of mankind in general, were recorded. In the other 
part, which contains the expeditions and conquests of this personage; 
are cnumerated the various colonies of the people, who were deno- 
minated from him. They were the same as the Osirians and Hercu- 

ш H gh u der different appellations." * ч 

On the above-mentioned subject of the dawning sciences in the 
renovated world, I ought not to omit the information contained 
in a preceding page of Mr. Wilford’s Dissertation, that the ce- 
lebrated mystic volumes attributed to Hermes, the contemporary, 
the friend, and counsellor, of Osiris, and who, during his absence 
on his Indian expedition, was left, with Isis, joint regent of his 
kingdom, are, by Mr. Wilford, conceived to be no other than the 
four Vedas of India; those Vedas which, containing the whole 
circle of human science, and the prescribed rules for the proper 
worship of the Deity, are supposed, by the Indians, to have been 
revealed, from Heaven, to Brahma, their great legislator, for pro- 
mulgation among men. In the sixth volume of Indian Antiqut- 
ties, however, I have discussed, at such considerable length, the 
parallel of Buddha, the Indian Mercury, and the Egyptian Hermes, 
and, in the ninth Incarnation of Veeshnu, under that title, shall 
have so much to observe, in addition to that discussion, that it 
is unnecessary for me, at present, to enter more at large into the 
consideration of this novel, but apparently well-founded, opinion: 
for, of the celebrated Hermetic Books, the boast and admiration 
of ancient Egypt, (the Pimander in our possession being uni- 
versally allowed to be a spurious work,) where are the remains 
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or who, of the most ancient among the Greek writers 
Sanchoniathon, ever pretended to ha ig 
Yet, that such book 5 existed, and were solemn Y borm | 
isis, we have the concurrent testimony of many respectable wri- 
ters in antiquity, and the names of them all, to the amount of 
forty-two, are enumerated by Fabricius in the first book of the 
Bibliotheca Greca. The four Vedas themselves make as many 


















large volumes in folio; and have been collected by the zeal, 


and are now reposited by the munificence, of Colonel Polier, in 
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the British Museum. The great increase in. the number, from 
four to forty-two, may be accounted for, by ‘supposing that the 
whole work might be divided into so many books, or distinct treatises s 
as, for instance, the consisting. of hymns in honour of the 
gods; the second, containing rules for the conduct of kings in 
the government of empires; the third, on astronomy ; the fourth, 
on geometry ; the fifth, on medicine: the sixth, on music, &e, &e.* 
So little, therefore, being known to us of their contents, there is rea- 
son to ‘suspect that the venerated originals have continued to remain, 
til very recently, in sacred repose among the Brahmins of Cash« 
mere and Benares; and thit the mystic volumes of Egypt, which 
Sanchoniathon translated into Greek, (if ever he did thus translate 
them,) might possibly have been either the Vedas, the Poorauns, or 
commentaries on these Vedas, or, at least, tablets inscribed with 
doctrines founded on the basis of the principles in religion and 
science contained in the sacred books of India. These books, the 
Poorauns affirm, were carried out of India into Egypt by a blame- 
less and persecuted race of men, named Pallis, who emigrated thi- 
ther in the earliest periods of the Indian empire, The history of 
this migration forms so important a part of the larger history of 
India, and is ultimately so connected with that of VARAHA-DWEEP, 


* Vide Fabric Biblidth, Gree, lib. i, cap. xi, p. 75, 
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or Europe, that it becomes necessary for me to present the reader 
with it, in considerable detail, in Mr. Wilford’s own words, for it 
does not admit of abridgement, as it will prepare him for those more 
momentous exploits in which he will hereafter find them engaged 
on the theatre of either continent. This legend again introduces 
to us the giant TAREKEE, (written, by Mr. Wilford, with, perhaps, 
stricter conformity to Sanscreet orthography, TARACHYA, and 
who, at length, proves to have been an impious and oppressive 
rajah, the seat of whose empire was on the high mountains called 
Vindhya by the Sanscreet, and Vendian by the Greek, geogra- 
phers,) on account of whose tyrannical conduct the virtuous race 
above-mentioned were compelled to fly from India, and seek shelter 
on the banks of the Nile. 

| surnamed Pingacsha, the son of Ugra, lived in India to the 
south-west of Cashi, near the Naravindhya river, which flowed, as 
its name implies, from the Vindhya mountains; the place of his 
sesidence to the south of those hills was named Palli, a word 
ушр а large town and its district, or Pali, which may 
be derived from Pala, a herdsman or shepherd. He was a prince 
mighty and warlike, though very religious ; but his brother Tara- 
chya, who reigned over the Vindhyan mountaineers, was impious 
and malignant ; and the whole country was infested by his: people, 
whom he supported in all their enormities: the good king al- 
ways protected the pilgrims to Casi or Varanes in their passage 
over the hills, and supplied them with necessaries for their jour- 
ney ; which gave so. great offence to his brother, that he waged 
war against Irshu, overpowered him, and obliged him to. leave 
his kingdom; but Mahadeva, proceeds the legend, sisted the fu- 
gitive prince and the faithful Pallis, who accompanied him; con- 
ducting them to the banks of the Cali, (the Nile,) in Sancha-Dweep, 
where they found the Sharmicas, or Shemites, and settled among 
them. In that country they built the temple and town Puny- 
avati or Punya-Nagari; words implying holiness and purity, which. 
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it imparts, say the Hindoos, to zealous pilgrims: it is believed at 
this day to stand near the Cali, on the low hills of Mandara, 
which are said, in the Poorauns, to consist of red earth; and on 
those hills the Pallis, under their virtuous leader, are supposed 
to live, like the Gandharvas, on the summit of Himalaya, in the 
lawful enjoyment of pleasures; rich, innocent, and happy, though 
intermixed with some Mlechhas, or people who speak a barbarous 
dialect, and with some of a fair complexion. The low hills of 
Mandara include the tract called Meroe or Merhoe, by the Greeks ; 
in the centre of which is a place named Mandara in the Jesuits’ 
map, and Mandera by Mr. Bruce, who says, that of old it was the 
residence of the shepherds, or Palli, kings. 

“To the king of the Pallis, named also Palli from those whom 
he governed, Mahadeva gave the title of Nairrita, having appointed 
him to guard the nairriti, or south-west; and, though he was a 
Pisacha by birth, or naturally bloody-minded, yet he was rewarded 
for his good disposition, and is worshipped in India to this day, 
among the eight Dic-Palas, or guardians of as many quarters, who 
constantly watch, on their elephants, for the security of Casi, and 
other holy places in Jambu-Dweepa: but the abode of his descen- 
dants isdeclared, in the Poorauns, to be still on the banks of the Cali, 
or Nila. BAN 

“ This account of the Pallis has been extracted from two of the 
‘ eighteen Poorauns, entitled Scanda, or the of war, and Brah- 
manda, or the mundane egg. We must not omit, that they are 
said to have carried from India not only the Atharva-Veda, which 
they had a right to possess, but even the three others, which (not 
being Brahmins) they acquired clandestinely, so that the four books 
of ancient Indian scripture once existed in Egypt; and it is remark- 
able, that the books of Egyptian science were exactly four, called 
the books of Harmonia, or Hermes,* which are supposed to have con- 


* See Bryant's Analysis, vol. ii. р, 150. 
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tuned bjects of the highest antiquity. Nonnus mentions the first 
oF bet as believed to be cocval with the world; and the Brahmins 
assert, that their three first Vedas existed before the creation. 

* The Pallis, remaining in India, have different. namics ; those, who 
джей the south and, south-west of Benares, are, in, the vulgar di- 
alects, ca lled Palis and Bhils : they are now considered as outcasts, 
yet are acknowled ed to have possessed a dominion in ancient times 
fom: the Indus to tha as ба dimin of Bengal, and even as far as 



















ligious; attached particularly to the worship 
of Mahadeva, ей the aka a the ац or Phallus ; fond of 
commerce, art, science ; and using the Paisachi letters, which they 
invented. They were supplanted by the Rajaputras; and their 
country, before named Palisthan, was afterwards called. Rajaputana 
in the vulgar dialect of their conquerors. The history of the Pallis 
cannot fail to be interesting, especially as it will be found much con: 
nected with that of Europe ; and I hope soon to be supplied with 
materials for a fuller account of them +: even their miserable remains 
in India must excite compassion, when we consider how great they 
once were, and from what height they fell, through the intolerant 
zeal and superstition of their neighbours. Their features are pecu- 
liar ; and their language | is different, but perhaps not-radically, from 
that of other Hindoos: their villages are still called Palli; many 
places, named Palita, or, more commonly, Bhilata, were denomi- 
nated from them ; and in general Palli means a village or town of 
shepherds or herdsmen. The city of Irshu, to the south of the 
Vindhya mountains, was emphatically styled Palli; and, to imply 
its distinguished eminence, $п-РаШ : it appears to have been situ- 
ated on or near the spot where Bopal now stands, and to be the Sari- 
pala of Ptolemy, which was called Palibothre by the Greeks, and, 
mere correctly in the Peutingerian table, Palipotra ; for, the whole 
tribe are named Paliputras in the sacred books of the Hindoos, and 
were indubitably the Palibothri of the ancients, who, according to 
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Pliny, governed the whole country from the Indus to the mouth of 
the Ganges. | таз 

“We have said that Irshu had the surname of Pingaesha, or yel 
fow=eyed, but, in some dictionaries, he is named Pingasa, or yellow 
as fine gold; and, in the track of his emigration from India, we 
meet with indications of that epithet: the Turkish geographers 
consider the sea-coast of Yemen, says Prince Kantemir, as part 
of India, calling its inhabitants yellow Indians: the prc vince of 
Ghilan, says Texeira, has also the appellation of Hindu’l А: ar, or 
Yellow India; and the Caspian. itself is by the Turks called the 
Yellow Sea.* This’ appears to be the origin of the Panchxan 
tribes in Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, whose native country was 
called Panchaa, and the islands near it, Panchean. 

* Orus, the shepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts of ‘Egypt, 
but of whom few particulars are left on record, wis, most proba- 
bly, Irshu the Palli, whose descendants, the Pingacshas, appear ‘to 
have been the Phoenician shepherds, who onee established a go- 
vernment on the banks of the Nile. The Phceniciang first made 
their appearance on the shores of the Erythrean (or Red) Sea, 
by which we must understand the whole Indian ocean between 
Afric and the Malay coasts: and the Poorauns thus represent it when 
they describe the waters of the Arunodadhi as reddened by the 
reflection of solar beams from the southern side of Mount Sumeru, 
which abounds with gems of that còlour = somethir w of this kind 
is hinted by Pliny.+ It is asserted by somey (and from several 
circumstances it appears most probable,) that the first settlements 
of the Phoenicians were on the Persian Gu ph, which is part of 
the Erythrean Sea. Justin says, that, having been obliged to leave 
their native country, (which seems irom the context to have been 


very far eastward,) they settled near the Assyrian lake, which is 


the Perskin Gulph ; and wé find an extensive district, named Pa- 
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* Muller, p. 206. + Lib. vi. cap, 23, 
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lestine,. fo the cas of the Euphrates and Tigris. The word Pales- 
tine seems derived from Pallisthan, the seat of the Pallis, or shep- 
herds:* the Samaritans, who before lived in that country, seem to 
have been a remnant of the Pallis, who kept themselves distinct 
from their neighbours, and probably removed for that reason to the 
Palestine on the shore of the Mediterranean; but, after their arrival 
in that country; they wished to ingratiate themselves with the Jews 


and Pheenicians, and, for that purpose, claimed affinity with them, 




















alleging, sometimes, that they were descended from Jacob, and, at 
other times, thét theyisprang from ‘inkhas, a word pronounced. also 
Phineas, and supposed (but, I think, іон probably) to mean the son 





of Aaron. Certainly, the Jews looked: upon the Samaritans as a tribe 
of Philistines; for, Mount Garizim was called Palitan and Peltan. 
Tremellius, in the wisdom of the son of Sirach, writes Palischthiea; 
but, in the Greek, we find the Philistines, who reside on the mount 
of Samaria} But let us return to Palestine in Assyria. 

“ Whether the posterity of Pingacsha, or the yellow Hindoos, di- 
vided themselves into two bodies, one of which passed directly into 
Pheenice, and the other went, along the Arabian shores, to Abyssi- 
nia; or whether the whole nation first entered the southern parts of 
Arabia, then crossed over to Afric, and settled in the countries adja- 
cerit to the Nile; I cannot determine ; but we have strong reasons to 
believe, that some, or all, of them remained a considerable time on 
the coast of Yemen. The Panchean tribes in that country were con- 
sidered as Indians ; many names of places in it, which ancient geo- 
graphers mention, are clearly Sansereet, and most of those names are 
found at present in India, 

“ In the spoken Indian dialects, Pallita is used for Palli, a herds- 
man; and the Egyptians had the same ward; for, their priests told 
Ilerodotus that their country had once been invaded by ee the 
shepherd, who used to drive his cattle along the Nile, and afterwa 








* Lab. vi. cap. 7a. + Chap. lL. v.26. 
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built the pyramids, The Phyllite of Ptolem + whoare called Bul 
loits by Captain R. Covert, had theit name trom Bhilata, which, in 
India, means a place inhabited by Pallis or Bhils: The ancient 
shepherds made so conspicuous a figuré in Egypt that itis needless 
to expatiate on their history; andy for an account of the shepherds in 
“or near Abyssinia, I refer to the travels of Mr. Bruce"® 1ı | 
The above extract from the Poorauns unfolds tous various:circum- 
stances of great moment in this historigal inquiry. In the first place, 
it introduces us to the ancestors of the Ратівотивт, or- PALLI- 
PUTRAS, the most numerous, powerful, and, according to classical 
and native writers, renowned, tribe of Indi he 



















lians, even till the days of 
atleast, we may assert, from the most easterly river of the Panjab, to 
that they were, in religion, Seevites, for which they were persecuted 
and expelled ; and imported the Scevite or Phallic doctrines, and fire- 
worship, into Egypt and Syria; sailing thence from Phænice, aswe 
shall hereafter find, into Britain and the western world. In the third 
place, it discloses to us the primzval race who, under the name of 
the dynasty of shepherd-kings, conquered Egypt from its first pos- 
sessors, the Cushite sovereigns, and affords a more satisfactory answer 
to the question which Mr. Bruce supposes his’ readers to ask,+ 
“Whence did these shepherds come, and at what time, imio Egypt?" 
than he himself, unassisted by the knowledge impa ed by: Sansercet 
books, has been able to return; while his very singular relation, in 
the same page, from the Axum Chronicle, of a serpent conquering 
the province of Tigra, is, by preceding extracts from Indian chroni- 
cles, confirmed, ahd traced to its trué allegorical source, Finally, 
we must be convinced by it of ene or the other of these two pro- 
positions ; either that the Vedas of India, thus transported into Egypt, 
have been’ appropriated, by the Egyptian priests, to themselves, and 











* Asiatic Researches, vol. iii, p. 171, + Bruce's Travels, vol. i. p. 397. 
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called the books of Hermes; or, om the contrary, that the Her- 
pe: ком and: | ی‎ have been Ree а and translated 








ıw While we: are. E comparing the Sanscreet with the Classical 
History of Egypt, as connected with India, it would be papeaper 
wholly to omit the curious account to be found in the Poorauns 
REE that disputed fact, the origin and founder of the py- 
famids. ‘The quotation is peculiarly important, because it is the 
only place in hich: І ea fhe: name of the tyrant Nirmaryada, 

in УСТ curring; and it is not irrelative to our 
subject, because the a RR are generally allowed һу mythologists 
to have been temples raised, in honour of Osiris, the Sun. 

An ancient king,” says our author, citing the Mahacalpa, 
« surnamed Vatsa, because he was descended from Vatsa, a ce- 
lebrated sage, passed a hundred years in a dark cavern of Crishna- 
Giri, or the Black Mountain, on the banks of the Cali, perform- 
ing the, most. rigorous acts of devotion, At length, Veeshnu, sur- 
named .Guhasaya, or dwelling in caves, appeared to him, гапа 
promised him, all that he desired, male issue; adding, that his 
son should be named Tamovatsa, in allusion to the darkness i in 

which his father had so. long. practised religious austerities. Ta- 
marta became a warlike and ambitious, but wise and devout, 
prince : he performed austere acts of humiliation to Veeshnu, 
with a desire of enlarging his empire, and the god granted his 
boon. „Having heard that Misra-Sthan was governed by Nirmarya- 
da, (probably a direct descendant of Nimrod,) who was powerful 
and unjust, be went with his chosen troops into that country ; 
and, without a declaration of war, began to administer justice 
among the people, and to give them a specimen of a good king: 
he even treated with disdain an expostulatory message from. Nir- 
maryada, who marched against him with a formidable army, but 
was killed in a batile which lasted twelve days, and in which 
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Tamovatsa fought like another Parasu-Rama, The conqueror 
placed himself on the throne of Misra, and governed the king- 
dom. with perfect equity. His son, Bahyavatsa, devoted himsel 
to religion, and dwelt in a forest, having r signed his dominion 
to his son, Rucmavatsa, who tenderly loved his people, and. so 
highly improved his , untry, that, from his Just revenues, he 
amassed an incredible treasure. His wealth was 80. great, . that 
he raised three mountains, called Rucmadri, Rajatadri, and Ret- 
nadri, or the mountain of gold, of silver, and of gems: the au- 
thor says mountains, but it appears from the context that they were 
fabrics, like mountains, and probably in a pyramidal form, 

* These three stupendous edifices, called mountains, from their 
size and form, there can be litle. or no doubt, were the three 
great pyramids near Misra-Sthan, or Memphis ; which, according 
to the Poorauns and to Pliny, were built from motives of os- 
tentation; but, according to Aristotle, were monuments of ty- 
many. Rucmavatsa was no tyrant to his own people, whom he. 
cherished, says the Mahacalpa, as if they had been his own 
children ; but he might have compelled the native Egyptians to 
work, for the sake of keeping them employed, and subduing their 
spirit. It is no wonder that authors differ as to the founders of 
held their memory in such detestation, that they would not even- 
pronounce their names ; they told him, however, that they were 
built by a herdsman, whom he calls Philitius, and who was a 
leader of the Palis or Bhils mentioned in our first section. The 
pytamids might have been called mountains of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, in the hyperbolical style of the East ; but Ira- 
Шег suppose that the first was said to be of gold, because it was 
coated with yellow marble; the second of silver, because it had a 
coating of white marble; and the third of jewels, because Ц ехе 
celled the others in magnificence, being coated with a beautiful 
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spotted marble of a fine grain, and suscepti 


polish."* 7 
1, that it is now high 








The reader will, асове». be of apit ип 
time to bring to a conclusion these extended strictures concern: 
Өш ог тонун this ee compound of fact and able, 

lebrated personage, Маань ње а жой Байы, oan Pere 
tian god, and now an Indian king, Noah and Satyaurata, a con- 
queror and a chimera. My intention in presenting him with so pro- 
er ыл ee ө» 














алш to Shuckford and Bryant's opinion, that, under this veil of 
allegory, Noah is disguised, as I own myself greatly inclined to be- 
lieve; with Jones, that it is Rama; or, with Wilford, that it is Es- 
wara; or whether, in some degree, the character may not exhibit 

sombination of the leading features of all the three, tinctured with 





the preposestions of their respective historians. Before we con- 
clude, however, it is necessary, as I began with detailing the ac- 
gounts of classical writers, that I should be consistent, and conclude 
with their details relating to the family whom he left behind; a cir- 
cumstance which proves that those writers, at least, do not resolve 
the whole into allegory. After asserting that Dionysius founded the 
first regular monarchy in India, and that he was revered as the sole 
sovereign of the country during the three years he resided there, they 
add, that he left, established on the throne, SPARTEMBAS, one of the 
nobles who attended him, arid most honoured with his regard and 
confidence; and that the latter worthily presided on that throne du- 
ring fifty-two years. According to Arrian, he was succeeded by his 
con, Bupyas, whose reign did not exceed twenty years. His suc- 
cessor was CRADEVAS ; and this dynasty continued to flourish, in re- 


* Savary’s Travels, vol. i. p. 246; and Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 224, 
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gular lineal descent, for many itions. ~The government them 
became elective among the: native princes of ا‎ and continued 
in this for п 1:011 the i invasion of Alexa ine er. 

In all ‘probability this remnant of Indian history was” fodca on 
what the Greeks had learned from the natives in detached and broken 
fragments concerning the Avatars. On that supposition, if Dionysius 
were, in fact, Rama, the name Spartembas may be оу va 
tion of Hanumas, the celebrated general of that Indian hero. By 
Budyas, again, (Bedvas, in Arrian,) they may mean, ani it is pro- 
bably they did mean, Buddha, who appeared i in ee Ava- 
tar; and by Cradevas, Creesh ris will: pre 
a be айы; 
есй of Tadia detached. рог of the Avian, 19 greatly in- 
creased by what is expressly recorded in the ame page of Arrian, 
relative to the establishment of the kingdom and worship of Creeshina, 
under the name of Hercules; among the Suraseni, in a region 
washed by theriver IwGapes, (the Jomunes, or Jumna,) and the men- 
tion of Mebope, or Mathura, on its banks, where, in’ fact, to this 
day, Creeshna is principally worshipped, and where the ruins of his 
magnificent pagoda are still tobe seen. To the history of that most. 
ancient Hercules, who, according to the Greek classical writers; was 
the second great invader of India, our attention mustsbe" dire 
in the subsequent chapter. ot fete 
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* Arrian in Indicis, p. 421. Edit. Gronovii, 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Invasion of India by HERCULES, the First of the Heroes of that - 


Name, who was probably the same Person with BELUS, or BALI, 
the Founder of the Balic Dynasty in India, and who is denomi- 
nated, by Cicero, HERCULES BELUS, 


HAVING throughout this volume and the Indian Antiquities, for 
reasons repeatedly adduced, contended that the Assyrian, and, we 
may add, the Tyrian, Belus (for, they were evidently the same) was 
the original Hercules of antiquity, gigantic in strength and form, the 
dauntless explorer of land and sea, who cleared the forests and 
drained the marshes of the rugged earth after the incursions of the 
inundation, who tamed the savage Nemzan monsters, combated 
the venomous Lernwzan serpents, and chased away the dreadful 
Stymphalides that infested the air itself; the same Belus (that is, the 
ВА; алт Eugpyrea) mentioned by Nonnus, whose colonies, travel- 
ling to: the remotest regions of the earth, extended through every 
country; even to the extremity of Britain itself, the renown of the 
Belide and Heraclidæ: after setting out with this hypothesis, I 
ought, perhaps, in the reader's opinion, to have considered what the 
classical authors of antiquity haye asserted concerning this celebrated 
hero before I investigated the character of Osiris. But, since many 
circumstances in that history have an apparent reference to the cha- 
racter of Noah himself, undoubtedly the first universal sovereign after 
the flood, and as those authors are unanimous in asserting Osiris to 
have been the first conqueror of India, 1 did not think it proper to 
violate the order of time, and oppose the voice of antiquity, by 
earliest noticing the exploits of the Indian Hercules, that Hercules 
whom Cicero, I have before observed, enumerating the various he- 
VOL, Il. A 
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roes who bore the name, denominates Hercules-Belus; Quintus in. 
India, qui Belus dicitur.* There is scarcely a region of the earth to 
which his renown has not reached, and upon whose annals his name is 
not engrafted. The snows of Scythia and the sands of Lybia alike 
attest the toils which he endured and the feats which he accom- 
plished ; and yet, amidst all this blaze of heroism, we too probably 
still wander in the vale of delusion, and the sun, in the constellation 
Hercules, or, in other words, the sun shining in meridian strength, still 
recurs the perpetual actor through the varied drama. 

When men are identified with constellations, as is the case with all 
the numerous heroes of the solar dynasties of Asia, how shall history 
perform its allotted task with order or gravity? Yet would it be absurd 
entirely to exclude from its page the character and feats of Hercul 
because the former is involved in allegory, and many of the latter are 
wild and extravagant: When we are informed by Diedorus that a 
Hercules, superior in strength and courage to any mortal then living, 
invaded India, at that period a beautiful desert, and the people 
plunged in ignorance and barbarity; that he conquered this savage 
race ; that he divided the whole country into separate kingdoms, over 
which he appointed distinct sovereigns from the males of his own 
family, which are said to have been numerous, and that many of 
those kingdoms, as well as the descendants of those sovereigns 
flourished even till the invasion of Alexander; that he built 
many noble cities throughout the country, and, among others, Pali- 
bothra, which, from both native and foreign records, we know to 
have been among the oldest, if not the most ancient, of all erected 
m the country; especially when that writer is so particular in his 
narration as to inform us that he erected in it a stately palace, con- 
structed ramparts of great strength, and fortified the whole with a 
deep and broad ditch, into which, with a view to render it unap- 
proachable by an enemy, he turned an adjacent river so as entirely 








* Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. iit, Pp: Bt. 
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) surround it;* when we are informed also by Arrian, who had it 
Irom eyewitnesses, that this city was, in fact, called the royal or 
imperial Palibothra, had on its walls four hundred and seventy tow- 
ers, with sixty-five gates, and had a prodigious Ќоѕѕе, (г алтлеброк,) ‘six 
acres in breadth, and forty-five feet in depth; we are by no means in- 
clined to think such very particular accounts the mere effect of iren- 
tion, but proceed to examine the truth of the assertion in the writings 
of native Indian geographers, and to explore the dynasties of their 
ancient kings, for such a distinguished character as is above de- 











4. 


Again, as we know that the description of Palibothra, or Patna, on 





the Ganges, is geographically just, and can trace the vestiges of 


buildings and walls of vast magnitude and extent, we are naturally 
led, in the next place, attentively to consider to whom in раг- 
ticular among the ancient-recorded heroes of India the charre- 
ter of such a conqueror is most applicable; and the great war- 
riors, Bali, Rama, and Creeshna, who flourished in eras when 
fable and history were inseparably blended, immediately rush upon 
our view. But, as the history and character of Osiris seem to be 
absorbed in those of the three Ramas, or rather of that one great 
deified prince known to the Brahmins under three distinct represen- 
tations, our attention is necessarily turned towards Bali as the proto- 
type of the allegorical Hercules, whose triumphs were the result ra- 
ther of strength than of wisdom and prudence, as in the case of Osiris, 
or Bacchus, and who is known rather as a subjugator of nations than 
аз а reformer of their manners, as the founder of cities rather than as 
the institutor of laws. It must be added, however, that in the life of 
Creeshna there are many prominent particulars very nearly re- 
sembling the wonderful events in the life of Hercules: as his confict 
with the venom-breathing serpent Calya, sent to destroy him in his 
infancy, and whose destruction he accomplished; his vanquishing 


* Diodorus Sicilus, fib. ii. p. tz4, edit. Rhodoman. 
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giants by holding them up aloft and strangling them in the air, as 
Hercules destroyed Antæus; his visit to Hades; with many other 
similar adventures, which the reader will find inserted at length in 
the future pages of this volume, and which demonstrate, thatthe Her 
cules of the Greeks, at least, if not the Egyptians, has been formed 
out of the combined incidents in both histories. | | 

It is therefore only with the Egyptian, who was'the same with the 
Assyrian, Hercules, and was known to the Assyrians and Indians 
under the name of Belus, (the Zeus Belus of Sanchoniatho,) that 
we can have any concern, during our inquiry into the events of these 
very remote periods. His rugged dress and uncouth armour, the 
tiger's skin, and his club, mark the high antiquity of the characte 
who bore them, as well as the barbarity of the æra in which he flou- 
Tished ; his being accounted, also, the son of Jupiter implies a tacit 
confession in his historians of his superiority to every other hero of 
the name, and his immediate connection with the first post-diluvian 
race of deified mortals, on whom those lofty titles were conferred. 
The Tyrians did not exaggerate, by many centuries, when they told 
Herodotus, while he was admiring his superb temple in their city, 
that his rites had been established there, and the city founded by him, 














two thousand three hundred years previous to the period of his visit, 
It was probably one of the first cities built after the dispersion by the 
adventurous race, who, under their dauntless leader, or at least a 
leader bearing this title, first explored the deep, and sailed to the 
farthest west. The Higher Egypt seems to have been the proper scene 
of histriumphs by land, though we hear of him in his famous pillars 
at the very extremity of the African continent. In fact he was one 
of the di majores of Egypt; and, in Manetho's dynasties, succeeds 
Thoth, or Hermes, who was the friend and secretary of Osiris. In 
the records of India, given us by Arrian, the Indian Hercules is said 
to have worn the same habit as the Theban Hercules ;* and to have 


* Arrian in Indicix, p, 321, Gronov, edit, 
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- left a daughter named Panna, which is a very remarkable fact, as 
we shall hereafter find the race of Pandu to be most celebrated in the 
earliest pages of ancient Sanscreet history; and there is a kingdom, 
situated at the extremity of the peninsula, denominated the fingdom 
of Pandion: 

Again, Hercules, as stated in the last chapter, is said to have had 
his rites fourishing in the time of Megasthenes among the Suraseni, 
whose two principal cities are Methora and Clisoboras, on the naviga- 
ble river Jobares, which should doubtless be J omanes, or the Jumna, 
as the cities alluded to are indisputably Mathura, on that river, and 
Allahabad, known anciently by the name of Piyaug, at the con- 
fluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. This is an additional proof 
of what was before observed, that the Indian Hercules is a mixed 
character, compounded out of the history of Bali and Creeshna; 
for, Mathura and its environs are the theatre of all Creeshna’s exploits; 
his temple and memory are still venerated in that region, and his ex- 
ploits sung at two annual festivals, holden there on the 23d of Bhadun 
and the 15th of Kartick,* by the virgins of Mathura; which, for 
forty-eight cose round, is considered as holy ground by its-devout in- 
habitants. If, however, the Theban Hercules be known in India, 
not less is Creeshna known for his heroic feats on the plains of Egypt; 
a circumstance which appears to contradict the assertion, -attributed 
to the Indians in Arrian, that their Hercules never carried his arms 
out of India; for, among other passages that might be cited in proof 
of it, is the following relation of Mr. Wilford’s often-cited Disserta- 
tion on Egypt and the Nile; that Nile, whose very name, in San- 
screet books, is Creeshna- 

< CREESHNA was VEESHNU himself, according to the most or- 
thodox opinion ; and it was he who visited the countries adjacent to 
the Nile, destroyed the tyrant SANCHASURA, introduced a more 
perfect mode of worship, cooled the conflagrations which had re- 

















* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 256, + Ibid. 
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peatedly desolated those adust regions, and established the ¢ vernment 
‘These exploits are detailed at large in the two subsequent extracts, 
composed in the usual romantic style of the Indian historians, 


“ The other parts of Sancha-Dweep Proper, adjacent to the sea, 






were inhabited by the subjects Of SANCHASURA, whos yalace Was a 
shell in the ocean; but they are said to have resided in shells on or 
near the mountains of the African continent. They are represented 
as cannibals, and even as demons incarnate, roaming by night and 
plundering the flat country, from which they cared off men, wo: 
men, and children, whom they devoured alive; that is, at raw flésh 
is now eaten in Abyssinia. From this aécount it should: seem, that 
the Sanchasuras lived in the caves òf mountain along the coast, 
while their king resided in a cavern of the small island Suakem, 
where there still is a considerable town in the middle of a large bay, 
He there, probably, concealed his plunder, and thence was reported 
to dwell inthe ocean. The name of that island appears to have 
been derived from Sukhim, the plural of Sukh, in Hebrew, and the 
Sanch of the Hindoos: by the ancient geographers it is called both 
Sukha, and the Harbour of preserving Gods, from the preservation, 
I suppose, of Sancha-Dweep and its inhabitants by the divine assiste 
ance of CREEsHNA, who, with an army of deities, attacked and 
defeated SANCHASURA, pursuing him even through the sea, where 
he drew the monster from his shell, and put him to death.” — 

The above quotation seems to allude to the conquests of Crecshna 
in the Lower Egypt; where the serpent-deity, according to the al- 
legorizing way of writing among the Hindoos, reigned amidst the 
desolation occasioned by inundations and pestilential vapours steam- 
ing from stagnant marshes, as yet undrained. The quotation following 
appears to mark the progress of his triumph in the Thebaid and 
Ethiopia, where armies of elephants, or at least men riding on eles 
phants, with their clephantine sovercign at their head, are alone to 
be expected; because there, in fact, those elephants could alone find 


















food to support them, and shade to shelter 
from the beams of the tropical sun. 

“ The smaller Creeshna was so denominated either because its 
waters were black, or because it had its origin from ап atchievement 
of CREESHNA ; ; and its name Asthimati was given on an occasion, 
which is related at large in the Brahmanda. When CREESHNA 
visited Sanchit-Dweep, and had destroyed the demon who had in- 
fested that delightful country, he passed along the bank of a river, 
and was charmed with a delicious odour which its waters diffused in 
their course. He ا‎ o oio finant a 
stream, but was informed by the natives that it flowed from the tem- 
ples of an elephant, immensely large, milk-white, and beautifully 
formed ; that he governed a numerous race of elephants; and that 
the odorferous fluid, which exuded from his temples in the season of 
love, had formed the river: which, from his name, was called San- 
chanaga; that the Devas, or inferior gods, and the Apsaras, ог 
nymphs, bathed and sported in its waters, impassioned and intoxi- 
cated with the liquid perfume. The Hindoo poets frequently allude 
to the fragrant juice which oozes, at certain seasons, from small ducts 
in the temple of the male elephant, and is useful in relieving him 
from the redundant moisture with which he is then oppressed ; and 
they even describe the becs as allured by the scent, and mistaking it 
for that of the sweetest flowers: but, though Arrian mentions this cu- 
rious fact, no modern naturalist I believe has taken notice of it. 
CREESHNA was more desirous than before of seeing so wonderful a 
phenomenon, and formed a design of possessing the elephant him- 
self; but SANCHANAGA led against him a vast army of elephants, 
and attacked him with such fury that the incarnate god spent seven 
days in subduing the assailants, and seven more in attempting to 
seize their leader, whom at last he was obliged tọ kill with a stroke 
of his chaera. The head of the huge beast had no sooner fallen on 
the ground, where it lay like a mountain, than a beautiful Yacsha, 
er genius, sprang irom the body, who prostrated himself beforc 
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CREESHNA, informing him that he was VisavaverpHANa, who 
had once offended Mauapeva, and been condemned by him to 
pass through a mortal form; that he was st premely blessed in owing 
his deliverance to so mighty a god, and would instantly, with his 
permission, return to his appeased master, ‘The victor assented, and 
left the field of battle ; where, from the bones of the slain elephants, 
rose a lake, thence named Asthitaraga, from which flowed the river 
Asthimati, whose hallowed waters, adds the author of the Poorauns, 
remove sin and worldly affections.” 

These parallel accounts, I think, demonstrably prove not only the 
antiquity of the character and the reality of the invasion, under 
whatever name, but that the ancient records of both nations have 
been grafted on each other, and their dynasties confounded. The 
Greeks, acting with their usual ingenuousness, have adopted both 
accounts, have interwoven them with the more romantic fables of 
their own Hercules, and have thus increased 
plexity tenfold. 
> Т до not mean to travel over the old and well-beaten ground of the 
labours of Hercules, but there are a few of them so connected with 
the Sanscreet narration of facts ascribed to Indian deities and heroes, 
that I cannot avoid mentioning them. Thus, the origin of the story of 
the Grecian Hercules slaying the Lernæan hydra (if not merely as- 
tronomical, and alluding to the sun rising as the constellation Hydra 
set, and consequently extinquishing the numerous stars in that con- 
stellation, poetically called. its flaming heads) is evidently traced 
in CREESHNA, or the deity in the present instance incarnate in Her- 
cules, as formerly in Osiris, or Dionysius, destroying the damon 
Sanchasura, or serpent-king of Egypt, with his army of snakes, 
his drawing him from his shell or palace, extirpating that numerous 
race of reptiles, clearing those worse than Lernwan fens, draining 
the marshes, and making canals to carry off the waters from the 
inundated Delta, Again, most of the circumstances in the story 
before alluded to, I mean that of the two serpents attacking Her- 








| the confusion and per- 











birds айн йш йал йет wing, vba fed on Tis- 
тап flesh, are. again recognised in a legend of the Hindoos, in 
which the oe (whose leader was Varaheswara, or the 
кея a race in the form of white boars, said to have first peopled 
е, ceed, in 1, Валатеч, VPage) made war on the 









win, : slike ‘a bind. The legend on which these tales ure кй, 
founded has not been yet translated by Mr. Wilford; but he promises 
it us in a future essay ; and, possibly, the boar of Erymanthus, the 
most formidable chief of his fierce tribe, was only some tyrant, who, 
like the Mohammedan sovereigns of the white and black rem, bore the 
symbol of that animal on his banners; while the Stymphalides were, 
doubiles,, cannibal or Troglodyte pirates, who infested the lake 
Stymphalus, in Arcadia, and the neighbourhood of the Peloponnesus, 
washed by the Aigean and Ionian seas, Mr. Wilford justly remarks, 
that the whole story of this war, according to Hesiod, was engraved 
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officiate 21 50 horrid a ceremony ; though it is asserted by some, that’ 
the Pariar nations, in different parts of India, disregard the prohibi- 
tion; and that the Carharas, who were allowed by PARasv-Rama 
to settle in the Concan, sacrifice a man, in the course of every pene 
ration, to appease the wrath of Renecu-Deva, his mother.” 

The fable of the earth-born giant Anteus, whom Hercules de- 
stroyed by holding him up in the air, and squeezing the breath out 
of his body, appears to be the exact counter-part of the engagement 
of the infant Creeshna with the two gigantic Rakshas, sent by Cansa 
to destroy the child, who defeated them by disjointing every limb of 
one of them, and strangling the latter while struggling together in 
the air; while that of his vanquishing Geryon, a tyrannical monster, 
with three bodies, or in other words three princes in alliance, reign- 
ing over three separate cities, but united in interest and blood, bears 
too near a resemblance to Seeva vanquishing the three sons of Ta- 
rekee and Treepoor, their three cities, to admit a doubt of ‘its being 
of Indian origin. 

Before we conclude this account of Hercules and his invasion of 
India, from classical writers, it is necessary again to remind the rea- 
der of that perpetual spirit of allegorizing which distinguished them 
scarcely less than the Indian fabulists, and which generally terminates 
in a comparative reference to the sun, its operations, and motions. 
Thus the battle of Hercules, who, I ought before to have men- 
lioned, is, by some of the Greek writers, recorded to have been ар- 
pointed general of Egypt during the absence of Osiris on his Indian 
expedition; his battle, I say, with Typhon, or Tuphon, (a word in 
Arabic signifying deluge,) which took place after the death of Osiris, 
may mean nothing more than the vigour of the solar heat, or Sol in 
Hercule, drying up the waters of the inundated Delta ; also his ex. 
tensive travels and his various labours may, in great part, be resolyed 
into the progressive journey of the solar orb as it regards the zodiac, the 








* Manuscript Life of Creeshna. 
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equator, and the two tropics, within which the most celebrated labours 
of Hercules were performed; while his pillars, situated at the western 
extremity of the old continent, designate the supp ysed limits of his 
travels in that region of the globe. This may 
in reality, it has not, a direct tendency to destroy the credit of what 
has been historically related above ; for, it will be. eme mbered that 
Creeshna is the Indian Apollo, and Bali, or Belus, the cian 
and Assyrian Baal-Samin, or lord-illuminator of heaven. The sun, 
in fact, seems to be the grand agent that opens and. closes the 
scene of all Oriental history whatsoever in the earliest ages of the 

Hercules being the name or title generally assigned to that pri- 
mitive chieftain who led the first Asiatic colony by sea to Europe, 
through the Straits of Gades, where a superb temple was erected to 
his honour under the express denomination of the Phcenician Her- 
evles, whom we have proved to have been not different from the 
Assyrian, and some important information relative to the name and 
first peopling of the British isles by an Indian race, having, through 
the unwearied industry of Mr. Wilford in investigating the Sanscreet 
records, been recently discovered, it will not, I trust, be considered 
ag an unpardonable deviation from the immediate concerns of the 
Indian empire if I here present the reader with the result of his in- 
quiry concerning that Indian colony who transplanted into. these 
islands the religious rites and civil customs of Asia, known: to.us un- 
der the name of Drum. The usual custom among the anoients, 
so often noticed in these pages, of a descendant of a great family 
assuming the name and honours of its head, will reconcile every 
difficulty concerning the particular Hercules who undertook this 
adventurous voyage from that Gades where the first Hercules had. set 
up his renowned pillars. I had occasion in the sixth volume of 
Indian Antiquities (p. 197) to remark, that one of the most curious 
and remarkable of the mythologic feats of Hercules was his sailing 
in a golden cup, which Apollo, or the Sun, had given him, to the 
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Coasts of Spain, where he set up the pillars that bear his name, - On 
this passage Macrobius remarks, Ego autem arbitror non POCULO 











ndian ding his conquests northward, The 

shepherds who emigrated from Asia to Egypt, who conquered it, who, 
for above two centuries and a half, enjoyed its throne, and whom 
Mr. Bryant expressly denominates the dynasty of Cuthite shepherds, 
Were, therefore, probably only the Palli, or shepherds, alluded to 
by Mr. Wilford in a former page; a wandering race Whose history 
has already been given at considerable length, and whose pro- 
gress has been traced through Arabia and Syria to Phænice, on 
` the coast of the Mediterranean. On that coast the greater part of 
them appear to have taken up their final abode, while others, more 
daring, with their leader Hercules, or Belus, or whatever name they 





* Vide Macrobii Saturnalia, lih, ¥ Capra, P. 523, edit of, 1670. 
+ Vide Herodotus, lib, yi, Р: 328. 
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vindicate my insertion of the following account from: the Sanscreet 
books of the British islands. | 





ha 


EXTRACTS, BY FRANCIS WILFORD, ESQ. FROM THE POORAUNS, 
OR SACRED BOOKS OF INDIA, RESPECTING THE BRITISH 
ISLES: ‚ | 





TACHEL, Of THE MOUNTAIN WITH THREE PEAKS; for, the Poo- 
rauns consider all islands as so many mountains, the lower parts of 
which are covered by the sea. 

These three peaks are SUVARNA-CUTA, or SUVARNA-SRINGA, 
Rajata-Cura, and Ava-Cura, called also Lowa-Cura. 

They are also called Dweepas, a word signifying a country be- 
tween two waters, (in the sense of Do-ab in Persian,) and then we 
say, Suvarna-Dweep, Rajata~-Dweep, and Aya-Dweep. 





ENGLAND, 
Rajata-Dweep is more commonly called Sueta-Dweep, or the 
white island; an appellation as well known among the learned in 
the East as in the West. 


IRELAND. 

Suvarna-Dweep signifies the golden island: the word Suvarna sig- 
nifies, also, beautiful, excellent, and, in this sense, Suvarna-Dweep 
or Suvarna-Cuta is perfectly synonymous with Sucuta or Scuta, 

Suvarna, or Swarna, being an adjective-noun, it cannot be used 
alone, unless in a derivation-form, as Suvarneya, or Swarneya ; and 
such is, in my humble opinion, the origin of the appellation of 
Juvernia and Juernia. 

Sewuteya, or Scuteya, the regular derivative forms, are not used, 
but it seems that they were once in the West; hence the appellation 
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Scotia, However, in this sense, the word can have no affinity 
whatever with Scythia. .. 

From the earliest periods Suva 





abode of the Prrris, (literally fathers,} or Manes. 

There were two places where the Pitris might be seen and con- 
sulted, according to the Poorauns., ‘The first was on the summit of 
the highest mountain in the island (probably Croagh Patrick). The 
second is positively declared to be a narrow cave in a small island in 
a lake, the waters of which were bitter. There was the entrance of 
the Dirgha, or long passage into the infernal regions. This Dirgha 
is often mentioned in the Poorauns. 

These two places are called also PrrrisrHan, or the place of the 
Pitris, Pitrica is a derivative form seldom used in the Poorauns, but 
always in conversation and in the spoken dialects; for, every Hindoo 
knows Prraicastuan, though ignorant of its situation. 

Now the words Pitrica, Patricius, Patric, 8c. are not only similar 
in sound, but have also the same etymological origin. Hence it has 
been supposed that-the Apostle of Ireland was the contriver of this 
mode of evocation of the Manes, or ancestors, at the place called 
Lough, the purgatory of St. Patric. 

Here I must observe that the Hindoos acknowledge only a sort of 
temporary hell, or purgatory. The legends relating to this place are 
very numerous and ridiculous, 

We are informed in the’ Poorauns that the Pitris were at last 
obliged to leave their favourite abode in Suvarneya, but the reason 
of their migration is not assigned. I suspect, however, it was on 
account of the invasion of the Panu, or shepherds; for, before 
their arrival, the whole island was considered as sacred ground, and 
no mortal ever presumed to enter it without being previously qua- 
lified for his admission, 

The Pitris fed with their leaders to the Dweepa, or Peninsula, af 


Aya, or Ayeya, where they arc supposed to remain unmolested to 
this day, | 
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to be found relating to them, and they 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION OF А PASSAGE FROM THE BRAN- 
НЗ LI ib dA ae he Phe ase. | 
кии а Dp tots Бій = | | 
On the mountain of Suvarna, in Varaha-Dweep, or ‘Europe, 
was a king of the race of Palli, (his name was Cracacheswara, or the 
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lord or king of Cracacha,) he constantly honoured. the gods and 
Рип. Having killed deer in the forests,. he gave their full share 





of the flesh to the gods, to the Pitris, and to the twice-born men, 
(or Brahmins,) then to his family. He had peculiarly devoted -him« 
self tothe worship of the Pitris, and had fully conquered his passions. 
With fans made of the tails of lions he used to fan the image of Hari, 
(Veeshnu,) and was constantly meditating on Chandra-Rupi-Bha- 
ghavan (or Veeshnu with the countenance of Lunus). He was per- 
fectly free from worldly affection. There, in Suvarnia, is the Sthan, 
or place, of the Pitris; one road leads to Naraca, (or Tartarus,) the 
other to, the abode of delight; every one according to- his me- 
fits, 2. | et tbs | Йй 

The king died, and went among the Nacshatra-Locas, (or inha- 
bitants of the zodiac,) and there became the constellation of Mula. 
In her hand is a pure fanmade of the tails-of lions; she constantly 
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he handle of the-fan is embellished with gold’; in the fin ate eleven’ 


stars. 1 She! is ‘the ‘wife of Chandra’ sherif young, ofa dark бот: 
plexion,:‘and irresistable are her charms") 1 1 
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М.В. The stars of the fan are 55670, Ф т, А е, Ey m, of 
a Е: 7 И WN ee ew мш 
ан [ole bey iy) Н. ' Т TF Wr MNE AFR ч: нт чы 
| | ни dis AT del ar Erhai itii 9А 
LITERAL TRANSLATION oF A HYMN ‘TO CHEESHNA, OR THE 
SUN, FROM AN ANCIENT TRISH MANUSCRIPT. 7 1 
Ын 
Be auspicious to my lays, O Creas, thou only god of the seven 
heavens, who swayest the universe” through the immensity: of space 
and matter. O universal brilliant sunt: O universal and resplendent 
orb! Thou mighty governor of the heavens; thoy sovereign regu- 
lator of the connected whole: thou sole and universal deity of man- 
kind; thou gracious and supreme deity, my noblest and most happy 
inspiration is the praise of thy glory. Thy power I will ргање, for 
thou art my sovereign lord; whose bright image continually forces 
itself on my attentive eager imagination. » Thou art the being’ to 
whom: heroes pray in perl of war, nor are their « pplications vain 
when thus they pray, whether it he when thou illuminest the eastern 
region with thy orient light, when in thy meridian’ splendour, ог 
when thou majestically descendest in the west. li lo эзш ай АЙНИ 
| ЖЕТИ? йшй } 
'* или КУГ Ports 
REMARKS BY THE TRANSLATOR, GENERAL VAL ANCEY) > 
In this poem we find Creas without an adjunct, and itis often 
Written Creasan, Creasna, Crusin, Crusna. There are many high 
places so named! and others edlled Grian, another name of the sun. 
In some poems I find Nion-Crios, explained by Mac Greine p that 
 theson of the sun, and Probably this will explain the name of an 
Egyptian king, Ny corcus 


“us, Mentioned by ‘Pliny, | Plutarch h tells us, 
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Cyrus, king of Persia, was so eae Seis елу. We have 
many families in Ireland named Mac Greine, cestors, 
without doubt, traced their origin зкен 5 SUN; 
as we arc informed the dian Rajahs ‘dö atthis day: We read, 
also, of the superiority of the Clanna Bhiosena, ос иара Уа. 
оңай назы сенен p iets of that deity. | 

The ancient heathen deities of the pagan Irish Criosan, Өөн, 
and Seeva, or Sheeva, are doubtless the Creeshna, Veeshnu, Brahma, 
and Seeva, of the Hindoos. . 

They had a deity named Cail. The altars on which they sacri- 
ficed to her are at this day named Leaba Caili, or the bed of Сай: 
this must have been the Cali of the Hindoos. 
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Thelrish deity Neit corresponds to the Hindoo Naut. 
vit Mæ Bud.. pipe o Bood. 
جب‎ Omh, be he toli i; Om, or Aum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Concerning the Invasion of India by Semiramis, Queen of ASSYRIA, 
as detailed by classical Writers: with introductory Remarks relative 
to the History of that ancient Empire and PERSIA, as given in the 
PooRAUNS. ә! тебу. 

I shall commence. this chapter on the invasion of India Њу беті. 

ramis, queen of Babylon, in asimila manner with those on the in- 

cursions by the sovereigns of ancient Egypt, with a few concise obser- 
vations, founded on Sanscre¢ documents, relative to the origin of that 
monarchy, so intimately connected with India. The Poorauns, we 
see, evidently prove its superiority in point of antiquity to the latter, 
since it was after the destruction of the first Padma-mandira, or sacred 
pyramidal temple, erected on the Cumudyvati, which, in Mr. Wil 
ford’s opinion, was the tower of Babel on the Euphrates, (in other 
words, after the confusion of languages and the dispersion, ) that those 
on the Nile were erected to the goddess on the lotos, that innocent 
allegory of the more virtuous among Noah’s descendants, for the 
spirit that brooded on the primordial waters. This is another inte- 
resting proof of the truth of the Mosaic statements. Whether these 

Padma-mandiras were the pyramids or not is of little consequence : 

the massy pyramidal mode of erecting them was conformable to 

Cuthite rites and customs, and the mythology, though corrupted, 

bore the Mosaic stamp. 1 ат іп ће present, as in former in. 

stances, inclined to assign the oldest possible date to the Chaldæan 
empire, and for fully admitting the test adverted to before as the 
truest criterion of that antiquity, the account of the astronomical ob- 
servations reaching back to a period of 1903 before Christ, recorded 
by Porphyry to have been sent by Calisthenes from Babylon to 
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Anstotle* at the time of Alexander’s conquest of that city. That 
sum, we have observed, added to the i bandit 330 years between 
that conqueror and Christ, makes exactly 2233, another remarkable 
coincidence with the Mosaic writings. Neither religion nor the 
sciences can flourish till empires are formed, and adequate protec- 
tion can be afforded. I consider, therefore, that empire as thus 
сеа formed, and that protection as thus early extended, to the 
ecessors of Berosus in the superb temple of Belus, and, with the 
onologers Petavius and Jackson, am induced to fix the age of 
Semiramis (whom I consider as a read and not a fictitious character) 
about 196% years before Christ. The early date here assigned to that 
science will not appear. axrete when it is recollected, that, in a 
passage of Eusebius, preserved by Josephus, that writer states Abra- 
ham to have taught واد‎ in Chaldwa some ages before this pe- 
riod. But let us take a cursory retrospect of the history of a coun- 
try which may be called the mother of India, since from it the great 
Bali, early emigrating in an eastern direction, established the first 

dynasty of native sovereigns on the banks of the Ganges. 
After the departure of Cush and his followers for Egypt and the 
countries nearer the RISING sun, the splendid object of their idola- 
try, Nimrod, his youngest son, established himself in that empire; 























and, by the Sanscreet name of NIRMARYADA occurring among the 


ancient tyrannical sovereigns of Misra-Sthan, as previously noticed, 
it should seem as if his empire included even that remote region. 
Besides Babel, his capital, the Hebrew writer affirms Nimrod to have 
built three other cities, the first of which is termed Execx, a name 
which, according to Dr. Hyde, (a not less excellent Oriental geogra- 
pher than astronomer,) may be yet traced in that part of Assyria at 
present denominated by the Arabian writers the Babyloniam IRAK, 


* Simplicii Comment. in Aristot. de Calo, p. 123. 


t Antiq. Jud, lib.i. cap.7, pira N ro mraxteouss fixate yuna, it the tenth race after the 
Hrd. 
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or Emax. Of the immediate successors of Nimrod and his son Bes, 
lus (that Belus who emigrated to India) on the Babylonian throne, 
history has recorded only the names and the number, which 15 six, 
and may be in Syncellus.* Тһе hordes of Arabia Petra, h 
must also have been Cuthites, for Cush is the Oriental name of that 
co afterwards rushed in upon the cultivated territories of Bas 
bylonia, and, subjugating the country, that dynasty became extinet. 
lus. After their extinction, the name and empire of Babyloni 

















became absorbed in that of Assyria, of which Ninus, the founder of 
Nineveh, and husband of Semiramis, was the first « creign оп ге- 
are said to have taken up a period. of 440 years; but it must be 
owned that both their reigns and the extended period of them are . 
considered as very doubtful points by the best modern historians and 
chronologers, who are more generally inclined to: consider Ninus, 
above-mentioned, as the immediate progeny of Belus, the son and 
successor of Nimrod. If, however, they are to be admitted into the 
serious page of history, the period of their reigns must be considera- 
bly abbreviated, since the zra which we have above fixed upon for 
that of Semiramis is the one most consonant to probability and the 
general current of ancient events, 1 | 

The result of this inquiry з, that, about the nineteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, Semiramis, queen of Assyria, having, by the 
death of Ninus, her husband, succeeded to the sole sovereignty 
of the vast empire which his arms and valour had acquired, under- 
took her celebrated expedition into India, an expedition which, 
from the romantic circumstances recorded to have attended it, has 
been frequently ranked among the grossest fables of antiquity, but to 











* Syneelli Chronograph. p. go. 
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yee eee еп the pig aa Ан ина» ti 
PEPEE A listor 6 india shotbeah withemep the 
truth of a most important fact, whichis propin be detailed before 
же enter onthe immediate actions of Semiramis, since it not only 
opens anew view of the'subject, but, in some degree, accounts for 
the restless ambition, и of the Assyrian, and, in the 
second, of the Persian, marche, каан j 
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_In’his exay on the ancient Ре ans, Sir William Jo 
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vereigns of терда of Asia, för "їй he was first чече to Mtr 
MOHAMMED HUSAIN, one of. the most intelligent Mussulmen in 
India, a discourse which ¢ast'a gleam of light not only on the pri- 
- maval history of Iran, but of the human race themselves in» the 
earliest ages. By his means: he obtained a sight of an invaluable 
work called the DAsrsTaN, composed, from authentic Persian re- 
cords, by Mohsan Fani, a native of Cashmere, containing the i mupo 
tant information “ that a powerful monarchy had been establishe 
for ages in Iran before the accession of CayumeEns, that it was ‘called 
the Mahabadian dynasty, and that many princes, of whom seven or 
eight only are named in the Dabistan, and among them Mannu, or 
Maza Bert, had raised their empire to the zenith of human glory.” 
If this evidence, which to hiny appeared unexceptionable, can be 
relied on, the Iranian monarchy must have been the ofdest in the 
world. 

In examining the truth of this novel. and wonderful intelligence, 
our author set about comparing the oldest dialects of the Persian and 
Sansereet lauguages, and, on minute examination, with confidence 
declared to the Asiatic Society, “ that hundreds of Parsi tiowns are 
pure Sanscreet, with no other change than such’as may be observed 
in the numerous vernacular dialects of India, that very many impe- 
ratives are the roots of Sanscreet verbs, and that even the moods and - 
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enses of the Persian verb-substantive, which is the model of all the 
quetil in his famous ZENDAVESTA, he was inexpressibly surprised 
to find that six or seven words in ten were pure Sanscreet, and even 
some of their inflexions formed by the rules of the Sanscreet gram- 
` шаг, Now,” he observes, “ M. ANQUETIL most certainly, and 
and could not, therefore, have invented a list of Sanscreet words; 
ıt ı8, therefore, an authen 
served in books or by tradition; and it follows that the language of 
the Zend was at least a dialect of the Sanscreet, approaching per- 
haps as nearly to it as the Pracreet, or other popular idioms, which 
is known to have been spoken in India two thousand years 
ago. 

“ Н, however, it may be urged, a nation of Hindoos ever pos- 
sessed or governed the country of Iran, we ought to find in the very 
ancient ruins of the temple or palace, now called the THRONE oF 
JEMSHID, some inscriptions in Devan; gari, or at least in the cha- 
yacters on the stones at Elephanta, where the sculpture is unquestion- 
ably Indian, or in those on the starr. of Fravz SHAH, which exist 
in the heart of India; and such inscriptions we probably 
found if that edifice had not been erected after the migration of the 
Brahmins from Iran, and the violent schism in the Persian religion, 
of which we shal] presently speak ; for, although the popular name 
of the building at Istakhr, or Persepolis, be no certain proof that it 
was raised in the time of Jemsurn, yet such a fact might easily 
have been preserved by tradition, and we shall soon have abundant 
evidence that the temple was posterior to the reign of the Hindoo 
monarchs,” 

Another proof he finds in the primitive religion of Persia previous 
to the Sabian superstition haying been perfectly pure and patriarchal ; 
but he subjoins, “ a system of devotion so pure and sublime could 
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Dabistan, that the popular worship of the Tranians, 
was purely Sabian, a word of which I cann 

mology, but which has been deduced by grammiariaris from Sabi, a 
‘host; and particularly the host of heaven, or the? célestial ‘bodies; in 
the adoration of which the Sabian ritualis believed to have consisted. 
‘There iption’ in the learned work just mentioned of the se. - 
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yeral Persian temples dedicated to the sun and planets, of the images 
adored in them, and. of the-magnificent processions to them on pre- 
scribed festivals, one of which is probably repre; ented) by sculpture 
in the ruined city of Jemsuip, But the planetary worship in Per- 
sia seems only a part of a far more complicated religion which ‘we 
now find in these Indian provinces; for, Monsan assures us, that, 
in the opinion of the best informed Persians who professed the faith 
of HusHane, distinguished from that of Zeratusnr, the first mo- 
narch of Iran and of the whole: eatth was MaHanapy a word ap- 
parently Sanscrect, who divided the people into four orders, the 
religious, the military, the commercial, and the servile, to which: he 
assigned names unquestionably the same in their origin with those 
now applied to the four primary classes of the Hindoos. They 
added, that he received from the Creator, and promulgated among 
men, a sacred book in a heavenly language, to which the. Mussul- 
man author gives the Arabic title of Desatir, or Regulations, but the 
orginal name of which he has not mentioned, and that fourteen 
Manasans had appeared, or would appear, in human shapes for 
the government of this world.. Now, when we know that the Hin. 
doos believe in fourteen Menus, or celestial personages with similar 
functions, the. first of whom left a book of Regulations, or Divine 
Ordinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and the language 
of which they believe to be that of the gods, we can hardly doubt 
that the first corruption of the purest and oldest religion was the sys- 
‘em of Indian theology invented by the Brahmins, and prevalent in 
those territories where the book of Manapap, or Menw, is at this 
VOL. IL Aa 
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CAYUMERS to the throne of Persia seems to have been + cea ; 
by a considerable revolution both in government and relieic 











gion.) Ме 
was most probably of a different гасе from the Mahabadians, who 
preceded him, and began, perhaps, the new system of national faith 
which Hus#ane,’ whose name it bears; completed.” ‘Sir William 
the Brahmins prevailed in Persia before the a cession of Ca 
whom the Parsi’s, from Tespect to his memory, consider as the 
first of men, although they believe in an universal deluge before his 
reign.”’* ү 

From the above authentic statement, it appears that the Inc 
or, at least, a great part of the nation, being originally emigrated 
ranians, were, in some degree, considered by the Assyrian sove- 
reigns subjects revolted from their pc wer; and this circumstance ac- 
eounts for those repeated attacks made upon them by ‘those sove- 
reigns in every ara of that ancient empire. It does not appear, 
however, that they ever penetrated far beyond the Western frontier 
and the Panjab; at least it is evident, from the whole tenour of the 
account, that the scene of the exploits of the first celebrated invader 
Semiramis was the region bordering on the Indus. Of that invasion 
the following ‘are the particulars transmitted by the classics, and as- 
serted by Diodorus to be extracted by Ctesias from the’ archives of 
Babylon. | | 

The vast empire of Assyria, ‘recorded at that period to have єх- 
tended from the Persian Gulf to the banks of the Tanais, and from 
the Indus to the Nile, being in profound peace, that vain-glorious 
princess turned her restless and ambitious thoughts towards the con- 
quest of a country distinguished by its immense Wealth, unequalled 
beauty, and luxurious fertility of soil. Her preparations were, on all 
occasions, as formidable as her designs were grand and comprehen- 
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sive, and she, who erected, the towers of haughty Babylon from the 
dust, deemed. it not impossible to. level the. loftiest cities of India. 
For three years, we are informed, he Hay кы for the in- 
tonde киров. was ае ming, and th | | 













sweeps all beter, it, on ihe: тола country ‘beyond th the Tilia 

cml haê heard. that the chief superiority of the Indians 
any Jand-engagement lay in their elephants ; they boasted. ааш 
6 Е the peculiar privilege of their own coun- 
trys and thought themselves invincible whilst they had- such formis 
dable champions, at once to defend themselves and spread destruction 
through the ranks of the enemy. To destroy this source of contis 
dence, sheis said to have ordered-a certain. number of counterfeit 
elephants to be formed out of the skins of beasts curiously sewed to- 
gether, and stuffed out-in such @ manner as to resemble the form of 
that unweildy animal. These enormous fabries were placed on the 
backs of camels, and had each a particular attendant allotted as its 
conductor, after the manner of real elephants, - 

аб Indus was to be passed, and the passage might be eee 
her maritime preparations are represented as not Jess powerful than 
those by land. She collected, therefore, from all parts those who 
were skilled in the construction of vessels proper for the transporta- 
tion of her innumerable forces over that river, and artificers from 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and-all the sca-ports bordering on her Syrian do: 
minions, awed by her menaces, or allured by her bounty, flocked 
to her capital, In the mean time whole forests were cut down to 
facilitate the project. Such expedition was used in the execution of 
her commands, that, in the third year from their commencement, 
these mighty efforts being completed, the immense army of the As- 














* Diodorus Siculus, lib, ii, p, 90, et veq. 
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joining Indus. кишин. Бы | 

Staurobates is said, by the Greek writers, to have been at that pe- 
riod the reigning monarch of India, and, consistently with the native 
accounts, he must have been of the dynasty of the Suryabans, or race 
of the sun, who sat on the throne during the first ages of the Cali 
Yug. i 3 

According to Sir William Jones's chronological arrangement of 
the ancient sovereigns of India, he ought to be one of the immediate 
successors of Nandiverdhana, the fifth emperor of the Magadha, 
Bahar, dynasty, and probably was one of the four nameless sove- 
reigns whose reigns amount to the 138 years necessary to complete 
the sum of those that form the dynasty in question.” | | 

Staurobates, undaunted by the menaces of Semiramis, and unmoved 
at the report of her formidable preparations, which seemed to threaten 
no less than the entire destruction of his empire, prepared with equal 
vigour to defend himself against the incroachment of a foe, provoked 
by no insults, and inflamed by no wrongs, but urged only by the 
blind fury of ambition to attempt the subversion of the ancient throne 
of India. To ward off the expected blow, it became necessary that 
the whole resources of the empire should be called forth; and all 
the forces it contained should be brought into immediate action, An 
army, far superior in number even to that of the Assyrian queen, 
was in a short time collected, and every arm able to draw the bow or 
launch the javelin was extended in jis defence. A more numerous 
train of clephants than had ever yet assembled on her plains, and de. 
corated with every dreadful apparatus of offensive war that could im- 
press an enemy with terror, was brought together to support this im- 
mense army, and to crush the enemy advancing in vain confidence 
of victory. But the urgency of so critical a situation required noton- 












Sce the enumeration of the Bahar soverciens of Hindostan in Pp, 68 preceding. 
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чонем нии уа marine, proportionably nu- 
15, Was ise indispe ка гал i Son of thé 
empire. Sislobbubivaliieadditichal обе еса паа | 
yedition; constructed out of those large bamboo. canes with which 
аьа divêt abo and which: are neither subject to rotor be 
eaten of the worm, These strongly compacted together forme | 
equally calculated for swiftness. id security. In т беле vessels, without 
delay, a considerable body of the Indian forces embarked, at 
in order and silence the жИН of the алм 





















уа. of aon Sad сата, 100;000 chariots armed with 
ecythes, 200,000 camels for various: uses, and 3,000 vessels.* Тһе 
rim general of this vast force was Derceteus; although the 
queen herself, when she arrived near the scene of action; \ took the 
опт and, and marched in person at the head of her forces, When 
this vast train arrived at the banks of the Indus, and Semiramis ob- 
served the enemy's fleet arranged along the opposite shore, she gave 
and manned them with the most determined and:experienced soldiers 
in her army: The shock is recorded to have been terrible, and the 
battle, for a long time; was obstinately maintained on- both sides, -but 
the greater experience in naval concerns of the Phoenicians and other 
maritime adventurers, who attended. the Assyrian army, and. who had 
been judiciously blended with the troops, gave, at length, a decided 
superiority to her fleet, and victory declared for the invaders. Above 
a thousand of the Indian vessels were sunk, and an immense multi- 
tude taken prisoners. The triumph of victory added new fury to the 
wild and boundless ambition which goaded the mind of Semiramis, 
She commanded her generals to let loose their fury upon the frontiers 
of the invaded country. The whole coast of the Indus was desolated 














* See Suidas on the word Semiramis 
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lor many leagues, and. many rich and noble. cities in its 
hood. were: first plundered and. then Jeve ed with the groun у 
spond under the ас lty that involved him ; but,: allying his forces, 
retired to some distance fram the Indus, and, drawing up: his troops 
in order of battle, invited the exulting enemy to renew the engage- 
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date the cnemy,who, at the sight of them, was seized with equal won. 

der and consternation... That wonder, however, was turned. into, just 

contempt, and that consternation into) shouts laf triumph, when, by 
some deserters from the Assyria they were infornred, that the ob- 
jects of their:astonishment were only: the artificial fabrication of the 
martial genius of Semiramis, and that the war-¢lephant still res запеа 
the peculiar and unrivalled appendage 


















At the first onset a circ umstance occurred which greatly contributed 
to keep alive the ardour of the Assyrians, and inspire them. with the 
strongest hopes of a decisive victory. The advanced legions of the 
Indian army consisted of cavalry and armed chariots, and the horses, 
to whom elephants were no novel objects, rushed on to the conflict 
with dreadful impetuosity ; but, when they approached nearer the 
line of those pretended animals, the strong and offensive odour 
emitted by the hides so terrified and scared them, that they were im- 
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mediately thrown into the utmost disorder: the greater рагі threw 
нира ar arr Or bumied бес amazed and re 





g > 5 aoe the head of a select body: ade her 
el npon ie ranks of those advanced 









i ortioned to the Sor ana moved ои with аё 
vast body of ret which rer ie و‎ серіле, a Сене 








engagemer È if etme has not had too кй а Бен in. its tors 
mation, nothing can be conceived more terrible and sanguinary ; 
whether we consider the number of the contending armies, or the 
magnitude of the prize for which they separately fought. In fact, 
we are told, that the shock was beyond: description violent, that the 
action was long and obstinate, and the carnage terrible, as well from 
the number as ferocity of the real elephants in the Indian army, 
who, raging through ‘the field, spread havoc and dismay among м 
ranks of the enemy, while their monstrous and inanimate repre scl 
tatives, on.the contrary, ‘served only to encumber the Assyrian. bot 
and impede its motions, Harassed by the resolute assaults of the 
Indiins‘on the one hand, and trampled by the enraged elephants on 
theother, the fortitude of the ‘Assyrians: at length: gave way; and 
they were pursued with great slaughter fromthe field! to the banks of 
the Indus.’ Towards:the close of the engagement, the monarch of 
India and the empressof Assyria met, and a personal combat ensued 
between these mighty rere for fame and ee ‘Conspi- 
cuous throughout the day om an:elephant uncom шпице 
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the former had fulfilled every duty Of att'active and wise comma 


and the latter had fought with that romantic spirit of heroism which 
distinguished every action of her ‘life. She'now hoped to bring the 
important point in debate to'a speedy conclusion, and, by the death 
of Staurobates, obtain the summit of her wishes. All hèr efforts, 
however, were ineffectual; not wat she fortunate enough to make 
her royal antagonist feel the force of any weapon, hurled by her 
arm. Staurobates, on'the contrary, twice wounded the female in- 
vader of his realm; the first: time with an arrow that grazed her 
arm, and the second time with a javelin that pierced her shoulder. 
Stung with the agony of her wounds; but still more deeply galled by 
the rout of her army, whom she beheld flying on every side from 
the field in the utmost disorder and confusion, the distracted queen now 
turned the head of ‘her horse towards the Indus, and arrived in time 
to superintend the disgraceful “passage of her: squadrons over that 
river on which they had so lately been triumphant. The passage, 
however, was not accomplished but with considerable hazard and 
with the loss of the greater part of her remaining forces; for, go hot 
was the pursuit of the Indians, that, to avoid their fury, thousands 
plunged into the stream; ‘and were drowned: while thousands more 
were trampled down im the hurry’ of tumultuous debarkation, and 
received a far less honourable death:than their companions who died 
bravely fighting in the field of battle. * The enraged Semiramis now 
prepared to take a severe revenge for the’ defeat of. her troops. Ob- 
serving that the gross of her army had gained the shore, and that 
the Indians continued to pursue them over the bridge which she had 
constructed, she commanded that bridge to be suddenly cut down, 
by which an immense multitude of Indians were instantly ingul- 
phed, while others were hurried down that rapid stream, or dashed 
to pieces on its rocky banks: —'This ix the substance of what Diode. 
rus Siculus hath handed down to aus on the authority of Ctesias, 
Other writers of antiquity represent the sequel as still more fatal; 
for, we are ittformed by some that she perished in the expedition ; 
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thers, that she made her escape 





though there can scarcely be a doubt of there having liv. 
early ages of the Assyrian empire, such a person as Semiramis, (for, 
some authors, as. we- have seen above, have even doubted her exist- 
ence,) yet, that she ever performed such wonderful feats as are 
ascribed to her, or in person led even an army into India, much 
more an army of such astonishing m ignitude, in that infant state of 
the world, is a circumstance in the highest degree suspicious. Sir 
Walter Raleigh,+ on this subject, has very properly observed, по 
one place on earth could possibly have nourished so vast a concours 
of living creatures as, on this occasi on, are said to have assembled in 
Bactria, “ had every man and beast but fed on grass." And the re- 
‘mark of a later writer,t on the million which Xerxes is sid have 
conducted out of Persia into Greece, is pointedly applicable to the 
imaginary myriads of Semiramis; that the destruction of so mighty a 
host must have convulsed the whole of Asia; that “ numerous. as 
the sands of the shore” is an expression which, at all times, has been 
used by Oriental. writers. in regard to defeated armics: and that the 
source of these misrépresentations exists in the exaggerating fancy of 
poets, in the insatiable pride and exorbitant ambition of. princes, and 
in the servile adulation of their biographers. | 

I have: already observed, that, from the romantic nature of her 
exploits and the exaggeration of her historians, the whole history: of 
Semiramis and her triumphs has, by many judicious: historians and 
eritics, been considered as fabulous. Mr. Bryant contends, that no 
such persons ever existed as Ninus and Semiramis; that, by the for- 




















* Comalt Diod. Sie. НЬ. Н. р. тоу; оп Striba, lib. x. p- 745. 

t See Raleigh's History of the World, p. 12s. 
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mer, we must understand the Ninevites co ес 1۷ ly; апа, һу the lat- 
ter, a people called Samarin, from their insigne, which wasa dove, 
expressed Semaramas. He is of opinion, that the actionsof a whole 
dynasty have been ascribed to two individuals’; for, he admits that 
hose people conquered the Medes and Bactrians - extending their 
dominions westward as far as Phrygia and the river Tanais, and 
southward as far as Arabia and Egypt. Under them, also, he còn- 
tends, the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon were united + and that 
this union of the two empires is allegori jage 
Ninus and Semiramis. | 

Then it was, our learned and sagacious author adds, that the Sa- 
marim performed the great works attributed to them: For, exclu- 
sive of what was done at Babylon, which they built, “ there are,” 
says Strabo, i. 16, * almost over the face of the whole earth, vast, 
mounds of earth, and walls, and ramparts attributed to Semiramis а. 
and in these are subterraneous passages of communication, and tanks 
for water, and stair-cases of stone. There are also'vast canals to di- 
vert the course of rivers, and lakes to receive 'them ; together with 
highways and bridges of a wonderful structure.” They built the 
famous terraces at Babylon ; and those beautiful gardens at Ecbatana; 
after that city had fallen into their hands. They found out the art 
of weaving cotton ; which discovery has been given to those of their 
family who went into Egypt; for, there Were Samarim:there too, 
The Samarim of Egypt and Babylonia were of the same family, the 
sons of Chus, | | 

Although some historians have represented Semiramis as a woman, 
and а great princess, who reigned in Babylon, yet others, of better 
intelligence, have mentioned her asa deity. “ She was,” says Athe- 
nagoras, “ esteemed the daughter of Dercetus, and the same as the 
Suria dea.” Semiramis was said to have been changed into a dove : 
because they found her always depicted and worshipped under that 
form. Among the Assyrians, the dove was particularly held in ve- 
neration 5 dia xe Tous Aroupious TH Wepisteay Time de Sear, Hence it 





















seems plain, that Semiramis was E and that the name was 
ج‎ of Sama-Ramas, or Ramis, Iti sighified the: divine. 
token, the type of Providence. са milita ign, it may, with: 
some latitude, be interpreted the standard of the: Most High. It con- 
sisted of the figure of a dove, which was probably enci rith 
the Iris as those. two emblems were often . epresented | the 

One of the gates of Babylon was called. the gate of $ 11 
undoubtedly. from having the sacred emblem of Sama-Ramis, o or the 
dove, engraved over it. Probably the lofty. obelisk of Semiram 
mentioned by Polora, was named from the same- hieroglypl 
The Cuthites settled about Cochin and Madura, in India; and the 
great “Et of Calecut. were styled Samarim even in later times, when 
those countries were visited by the Portuguese and English, 

The image of the Suria dea was richly habited, and upon its head 
wasa golden dove. What is very remarkable, the image was by the 
people called Eyy- Lucian takes pains to inform us, that this 
was not a Greecian but a Syriac word, a term made use of by the 
natives. He writes in the Ionic dialect; and what he calls Узро» 
was by the people expressed Sema-Ion, or Sama-Ion, the token of the 
dove, the emblem of the Arkite Iénah. 

According to. Hesychius and others, by Semiramis was partiality 
signified a wild pigeon; and there is reason to think, that this intel- 
ligence was-derived from some ancient tradition : and that Noah did 
send out of the ark a dove of the wild species; for, a tame one 
would have returned upon the least difficulty, perhaps of choice ; 
a wild one would not, but through necessity. Such a return plainly 
indicated, that the earth was not yet habitable, and afforded the 
intelligence required.* 

A very considerable portion of what Mr. Bryant has thus sa- 
gaciously conjectured has been confirmed, by Mr. Wilford, in the 
fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches, which has recently come 



























* Analyts, vel.ii. p. 97. 
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hands, and in which F 
coe ati T the subject of 












asigned to her, Tt is, as usual, 
most inextricably, blended with their mythology ; an d 
Parvati are again brought forward to act. their parts on the his- 








ап appearance of Veeshnu or Mahadeva. itis an emanation 
of the almighty power, manifest, for important purposes, among 
mortals. In truth, Ninus and Semiramis are those two deities, 
under a different name, but not form; for, it is. most remark- 
able, that form is @ dove. On some disgust, taken by Parvati, 
at the licentious amours of the generative god, she left Kilass, 
his celestial, palace, and went and took up her abode in Cusha- 
Dweepa. The penitent god pursued. in. vain, ». To arm. herself 
with direr power of vengeance, she practised sever i 









dess, which was nearly proving fatal to th région ; ane 
men. and animals fled from it with precipitation. Unwilling to 
injure animated nature, she repressed the rage of the fire, and 
confined it to the SAMA-TREE, where she thenceforth fixed her 
abode. That tree she made the place of her dalliance. ‘Thence 
she was denominated Sami-Rama, or she who dailies in the Sama 
free... It is still thought to retain the sacred fire; and Pooja is 
“even yet pe formed, at certain seasons, jn India, to SAMI-RAMA 
and the SAMA-TREE, round whose fires the Devatas exult,® 

* Asiatic Researches, vol, iv. P 364, 
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‘Mahadeva, soon after asuming the form of a dove, (a form 
vertair y not the least proper to regain his consort’s alienated 
affection,) accomplished his end; and she herself, also, being 
ub into Ње ваюе: Ыі, they travelled round the worlc 
e TNE fire that issued from them, the’ result! of 
evotion, they consumed the long grass that had over- 

сий (that is, cleared it of the obstacles of culture,)‏ ا 
and with it the impure tribes, немочі and Favanas, or bands‏ 
of infidels and robbers, who were accustomed to conceal their‏ 
spoils under the covert of that acing grass, were also destroyed‏ 
im the ‘general conflagration: a) very intelligible fietion concern-‏ 

ing the triumphs of e Semiramis in their attempts to 
civilize the first savage race of men. At their command, the 
clouds, pouring down water, quenched the conflagration, and 
left a country proper to ‘be inhabited by the four great tribes, 
who rushed, on every side, into Cusha-Dweepa, and who soon 
formed a powerful and wealthy nation. © After the conflagra- 
tion, it is added, all sorts of metals and precious stones were 
кенеен PWhich seers to prove, that the Indians believe what 
was asserted in our former volumes, that their first discovery was 
owing to: the burning of vast forests, or to volcanic eruptions, melt- 
ing the strata near the surface of the earth. 

The four tribes, however, soon deviated from the paths 

titude, and became like Mileeehas; while the “Yavanas ‘re-en- 
tered Cusha-Dweepa, spoiling and ravaging the whole country. 
They complained to Sami-Rama, who came and resided among them; 
while Mahadeva received the addresses of the pious at Mochsa- 
Sthan, or Mecca, in Arabia, whence, in the Poorauns, he is styled 
Mocsh-Eswara. Among the pious, who came thither, was a prince 
named Virasena, to whom, after a long series of ardent devo- 

tions, (without which, no boon from heaven can be obtained in 
India,) Mahadeva appeared, and, in reward, constituted him 
king over Sthavaras, or the immoveable part of the creation, 
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whence he was called STHAVARAPATT, written, by the Greeks, 
Staurabates; and the hills, trees, рі ts, and grasses, of every 
kind, (that is, in fact, all the we l,) were ordered to obey him. 
His native country was near the sea, probably the regions. ad- 
joining the Indus; and he began his reign with repressing 
the wicked, and insistit g on all his subjects walking іп. е 
paths of justice and rectitùde.! In order to make: hiss vereignty 
acknowledged through all the earth, he put himself at the, head 
of a numerous army; and, directing his course towards the south, 
he arrived at Mochsa-Sthan, where he perf d rites in honour 
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vatas, ог йге-пзошиайпє, in-Vahnisthan. (Bactria: perhap у); but 
him. Incensed at their insolence, Sthavar-Patj resolved to. destroy 
them. The officers on the part of Sami-Rama, the sovereign of 
Vahnisthan, assembled all their troops, and met the army. of 
Sthavar-Pati; but, after a bloody conflict, they were put to flight, 
Sami-Rama, amazed, inquired who this new conqueror was; 
and soon reflected, that he never could have prevailed against 
her without a boon from Mahadeva, obtained by the. means of 
what, in India, is called Ugra~Tapasya, or a Tapasya performed. 
with intense fervour, She; therefore, had a conference with. 
Sthavar-Pati ; and, as he was now, through his Tapasya; be- 
come a son of Mahadeva, she told-him she considered him in 
that light, and would allow him to command over all the hills, 
trees; and plants, in Vahnisthan. The hills then. humbled them- 
selves before Sthavar-Pati, and paid tribute to him,* 

In this account, under а deep, veil of mythology, wer have 
the history of the contest for empire between Semiramis and 
Staurabates; with this difference, that the latter here is the ag- 
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* Asiatic Revearches, vol. iv, ‘p, 365, 
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gressor, in the first instance; and still, the: victor in tlie last. It 
is not only in the similarity of the name, but in. other cir- 
cumstances of her history, that we discover the. ep of per- 
son between Sami-Rama and Semiramis; fory; Semiramis is said, 
by Diodorus Siculus, to have been born at Ascalon; and the 
i affirm, that the first appearance of Sami-Rama, in Sy- 
fia, was) at -Aschalana-Sthan.* ‘Semiramis, we have seen, is: repre- 
йу by the classical writers; as having been fed by doves in 
desert, (and. retiring from earth in the form of a dove... Ac- 
cording to the Poorauns, Capatesi, or the dove, was but a ma- 
nifestation, of Sami-Rama.. It was, equally the warlike insignia 
of Assyria, and the emblem of peace and harmony. One of 
the names of this Syrian goddess, or deified princes, is MAHA- 
BHAGA, or the-prosperous goddess, which is no other than the 
mame of Hierapolis, where stood her temple. The Syrian name 
of Mabag is an evident contraction of that term. There is 
also, m the same learned essay, a romantic story concerning the 
origin of Ninus, under the name of Lilesa, but not suttioanntly 
decent for the eye of an European reader. The characteristic 
cumstances perfectly correspond: he. is said to have conquered 
ant universe ; to have been married to Sami-Rama; and both to have 
passed their lives in a series of voluptuous pleasures.;-. Many Ba- 
bylonian names are, in this essay, traced to a Sanscreet source, 
Ninus, the Assyrian, who built Ninevoh, is, properly, Ninus~ 
Eswara, i.¢. Ninus, the lord, or sovereign. The Syrian appel- 
lative of Mylitta, applied to Semiramis, is, in Sanscreet, Militia- 
Devi, or, because she brings people together, connuba: Nim- 
rod, from Nima-Rudra, because Rudra gave him half his strength: 
Vahnisthan means the same as Agnisthan, the region of fire; it is 
properly Azar-Bijian,.in Sanscreet, the spring of fire. — To conclude 
this article of Semiramis: her festival is still observed, in India, on 




















* Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 965. + Ibid. 





We quit Semiramis, since the literary world has recently 
been agitated by disputes concerning the war of Troy, it may-be use- 
ful to state, that the colony of Trojans, who, settled in Egypt, ac- 
cording to the Poorauns, were brought thither by this princess; and 
the following very curious legend, translated by- Wi 


“ The author of the Visva-Pracas gives an account of an extrao 
dinary personage, named DaRDANASA, Who was lineally descended 
from the great JAMADAGNI. © His father, ABHAYANAS, lived on 
the banks of the river Vitasta: where he constantly performed acts 
of devotion, explained the Vedas to a multitude of pupils, and was 
choseh by CHITRARATHA, who, though a Vaisya, (or one of the 
third) class,) reigned in that country, as his guru, or spiritual guide, 
Young Darpanasa had free access to the secret apartments of the 
palace, where the daughter of the king became enamoured of him, 
and eloped with him through fear of detection, carrying away all the 
jewels and other wealth that she could collect. The lovers travelled 
from hill to bill, and from forest to forest, until they reached the 
banks of the Cali, in Egypt, where their property secured them a 
happy retreat: Pramopa, a virtuous and learned Brahmin of that 
country, had a beautiful daughter, named PaAMADA, whom Dar- 
DANASA, with the assent of the princess, fook by the hand, that is 
marred, according to the rites prescribed in the Vedas; and his ami 
able qualities gained him so many adherents, that he was at length 
chosen sovereign of the whole region, which he governed with 
mildness and wisdom. | 
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“The river, “here ‘named Vitasth, ан@1ушкапу Јер) is tlie 
Fn of the Greeks: a nation who lived on its banks are called 
lardaneis by рбие and the Grecian DARDA NUS Was proba- 
bly the’ same with Darpanasa, who travelled’ into’ Egypt 7 
many associates. We find a race of Trojans in Egypt: 
called anciently Troicus, and now Tora, fronted Memphis: | 
the foot of it, was a place actually named Troja, near the Nile, 
yposed to have been an old settlement of Trojans, who had fled 
ве orces of Menelius. But Cresras, who is rather blamea- 
ble for credulity than for want of veracity, and most of whose fables 
‘are to be found in the Poorauns, was of a different opinion 3 for, he 
sserted, according to Diodorus of Sicily, that Troja, in Egypt, was 
built by Trojans, who had come from Assyria under the famed Sz- 
MIRAMIS,+ named SAm1-RamaA by the ancient Hindoo writers. 
And this account is confirmed by Herodotus, who says, that a race of 
‘DARDANTANS were settled on the banks of the river Gyndes, near 
the Tigris} where, Timagine, DARDANASA and his associates first 
established themselves after their departure from India.|| Evsta- 
THIvs, in his comment on the Periegesis, distinguishes the Darda- 
neis from on Dardanoi, making the first an Indian, and the second a 
Trojan, race ace ;§ but it seems probable, that both races had a common 
origin. When Homer gives the Trojans the title of Meropians, he 
alludes to their Eastern origin, from the borders of Meru; the very 
name of King MErops Вазу no other than MERUPA, ог sovereign 
of that mountainous region.” 

Such a muJtitude of legends, nearly consonant with the Grecian 
fables, are discovered in the Poorauns, as incontestably prove, that, 
through the medium of Egypt, the Sanscreet sages of Greece, during 
their travels in the former country, or their residence in the colleges 
of the Thebais, must have gained a sight of the sacred volumes, which 
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“as айй hy A mld tobera hui я aia yy 
LAE character and history of Sesostris are tvêlvêd'; їп йыр 
scarcely less penetrable than that which envelopes the persons and 
exploits of ‘his predecessors on the plains of India. Not inferior in 
wisdom, in‘ valour, and in’ magnificence, to Osiris, with whom Sir 
Isaac Newton improperly confounds him; nor exceeded, in the vast- 
ness of his projects and the wildness of his ambition, by Semiramis 
herself, Sesostris flourished on the throne of Egypt, according to 
uuscbius, in the eighteenth century before the Christian æra; but, 
according to that great chronologer, far later in the history of the 
world. These were in fact two celebrated kings of this name, who 
reigned in Egypt; a circumstance which has occasioned great confu- 
sion-and warm contentions among the various chronologers. Without 
entering in this place into minute and uninteresting discussions on 
that head, we shall in general observe, that Sesostris, the invader of 
India, is represented by Diodorus,* the Sicilian, to have been no 
less gigantic in person than in the comprehensive grasp of his mind : 
to have been equally powerful by land and by sea; the dispenser of 
wise laws at home, and the- irresistible disposer of f sovereignty 
abroad. 

But, before T enter upon the particulars of this celebrated invasion 
of India, since Sesostris belongs to a dynasty of Egyptian sovereigns, 
during the existence of which the most stupendous event, recorded 















* Diodorus asserts, that he was in height four ewbits and four hands breadth, which is six feet 
ten inches Libi Pi $1. 
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in soil GE betel, rasaae Rhee 
which this work has all along proceeded. ) er | 
vance farther, without paying that дле о sideration to it which ; an 

event of such infinite moment demands. + Its connection. too with the 
Indian history, from the Pallis, or shepherds, being the principal ac- 
tors in the early part of the scene, as well as (а-о. irresisti- 
ble light, which many circumstances in the subsec 
some of them entirely new to the English reader, due om the, 22- 
cred Scriptures, are farther inducements. with me. hE 
ticed the following interesting details, Е г 


The repeated and positive proofs, онар the Brahmin re- 




















to "а we: e know from other ancient author 
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ly i important, with rigs to a рор whose: چچ بد‎ destiny and 
wonderful history (though mounting up to the. highest post-diluvian 
antiquity) have purposely not yet been discussed in. the present 
volume; I mean the people so particularly favouredof the true God, 

the HEBREW. xATION. They, also, were a race of shepherds; and, 

if they were not originally of the same stem. with the. Pallis, 
they were at least first stationed in Egypt. under that.celebrated dy- 
nasty. It is @ circumstance, too, that cannot fail. of forcibly im- 
pressing the attentive an of the Christian reader, when I inform 
him, that Goshan, in Sanscreet, means a. shepherd; that Goshana, 
in the same dialect, means the lend & shepherds 5 and that a consi- 
derable Indian tribe at this day remains distinguished by the name of 
Goswani. 

The eternal. decrees of. ранен Кашы for purposes 
ever wise but ever inscrutable to man. without revelation, that this 
race should undergo a bondage of many toilsome years in that king- 
dom ; that this bondage and their signal delivery by his own interpo- 
sition should serve as the basis of a stupendous. scheme of sublime 


















through a series of revolvi g centuries, till the proper æra should 
g that scheme to man in all its purity and splen- 
circumstances it should appear, that this arrange- 
Providence on purpose to fulfil those decrees; for, 
эеси: ly deservi ¢ notice, that to the native inhabitants of 
‘Egypt; both in the:early and late ceras of their empire, shepherds were 
an abomination. The Pallis seem to have emigrated from India 
by the second Rama and Buddha of the doc- 
smigration of the soul into the bodies of inferior ani- 








Jes cause of their expulsion observ 
tians ; they eat their gods; for, the cow was the sacred symbol of 
their second great deity, Isis; their devotion to astronomy had sanc- 
tified the nam as the chief of the zodiacal asterisms; and the flesh 
of sheep was therefore prohibited them either to. feed -upon or to sa- 
crifice. The flesh of GoaTs was in like manner forbidden them, 
as being the symbol of their mighty Paw, venerated under that form, 
ae Hanuman was in India under that of the are. The genuine Egyp- 
tian monarchs would never have suffered the pastoral race of Israel to 
bring their flocks and herds in multitudes into Egypt, settle among 
the Phoenicians, oT Palli, in the land of Goshen, and pollute their 
tables with their flesh and their altars with their blood ; and the ne- 
cessary result is, that Divine Providence, for the accomplishment of 
his own wise purposes ordained and brought about the subjugation of 
its native sovereigns by a dynasty of shepherd-kings, to facilitate the 
introduction of the Israelitish shepherds, and their settlement in Go- 
shen under their protection. This assertion may by some be thought 
to be the acme of superstition; but, in every dispassionate view of 
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the Hebrews had become, under their protection, a great and nume- 
rous people, the shepherd-kings, who themselves only enjoyed the 
throne of Egypt 259 years, were expelled by a general insurre ction 
of the native princes. It) was under this new dynasty of Egyptian 
kings, who knew not Joseph, and ta whom shepherds were an abomina 








tion, an abomination not only because they reared cows, sheep, and 


goats, (the gods of Egypt,) for the purpose of feeding upon them ; 
whereas fish, grainy and some kinds of birds, formed the principal 
partof the provision of the native Egypt 

cian shepherds were the conquerors of their country, and ruled them 





two centuries and a half with a rod of iron; it was under this dynas- 


t¥, Tsay, that the Israelites were so grievously oppressed from a spi» 
rit of deep-rooted revenge in their new sovereigns, and of jealousy 
of their increasing numbers; and it was also on one of the Pharaohs, 
Who constituted it, that their Almighty Deliverer got himself glory 
by overwhelming the tyrant and his) host in’ the ‘waters of the 
Red Sea. | | | 
The very existence of this shepherd-dynasty has been the subject 
of debate among the learned: and all the history that we have con- 
cerning it is given in a solitary passage in Josephus against Apion, 
extracted from: Manctho's account of the Egyptian dynasties. That 
authority might still be suspicious, were it not for this important and 
indisputable relation from the Sanscreet books of the conquest of 
Egypt by the Palli, who, it is remarkable in’ Josephus's account, are 
called men from the Eastern regions, “That account being extremely 
valuable, and intimately connected with the subject of this history, is 
here inserted, as it may prove useful to those persons, who are at this 
time in India, making farther investigation into the history of this 
celebrated race of the Palli, T 








tiai; but because the Pheenis 











ons of the Deity are throughout inculcated, the similar ac- 
count exhibited in their respective records of the intoxication, and 
Р prophetic curse of Satyaurata, and many correspon ing part 
national code, as may. be seen in Mr. Halhed’s prefatory pag 
that code, and Sir William Jones's Institutes of Menu, were it not 
this account, and that the supposition involyes in it a-kind of im- 
Pallis, and join with Josephus in determining them to be the same 
» Pheenician shepherds themselves. For such, however 
nmay appear, was that historian’s decided. opinion in re- 
gard to the ancestors of his nation, and it is urged by him, in an- 
swer to Apion and others, who reviled the Jews as no better in their 
origin than slaves to. the Egyptians; whereas his aim, however un- 
successful and. injudicious the attempt, was. to aggrandize his nation, 
by proving that at one period they were their lords and their con- 
nasty. 1 
sé Ip the reign of our king Timaus,” says Manetho, cited by Jose- 
phus, “ God was, on-seme account, angry with us ; and suddenly an 
army of men from the Eastern region, who were of obscure original, 
boldly invaded our countrys and easily subdued it withoutso much as 
fighting a battle. ‘These men, having got the rulers of it into thet 
power, afterwards barbarously. burnt the cities and. demolished the 
temples of the gods They likewise treated all the inhabitants ina 
most hostile manner; slaying some, and reducing. others,. with their 
vives and children, into slavery. At length they made one of their 
leaders king, whose name was Salatis. He fixed his.seat at Mem- 
hie. and made. the higher and lower country (of Egypt) tributary 
to him, and left garrisons in the most convenient places. But he 
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fortified most strongly the eastern frontiers of the country, 
that the Assyrians, who were then grown poter ould probat 
at some future period, invade that kingdom. Therefore, having 
served, in the Sethroite Nome, a city conveniently situated on the 
east side of the Bubastic channel, called Avaris in the ancient theo- 
logical books, he repaired it, and built a strong wall about it, and 
placed in it a garrison of two hundred and forty thousand men. 
He used to come thither in summer to distribute among his soldiers 
their allowance of corn and to pay their wages; at the same time to 
review them, and examine if they were expert in the exercise of 
their arms, that they might be a terror to foreign nations. He died 
after he had reigned nineteen years. ө д, rodea artik 
After him, Apacnas reigned thirty-six years and seven-montlis. Af- 
ter Apacnas, Apophis reigned sixty-one years: then Janias reigne 
fifty years and one month. After all these, Assis reigned forty-nine 
years and two months. These six were their first kings, whoowere 
continually at war with the Egyptians, having nothing more at heart 
than the utter extirpation of them. This people were all called 
Hycsos, i. ¢. shepherd-kings: for Hye, in the sacred language (of 
the Egyptians), signifies a sing, and Sos, in the common language, 
denotes a shepherd or shepherds; and of these two the word Hycsos 
is compounded. Some say they were Arabians.” Eck hi 
Manetho farther related, that the before-mentioned kings, 
called shepherds; and their posterity, ruled over Egypt 511 years. 
After which, the kings of Thebais and of the Lower Egypt associated 
against the shepherds, and had a dreadful and long war with them. 
But, in the reign of Misphragmuthosis, the shepherds were conquered, 
and, being driven out of all the rest of Egypt, were shut up in Ava- 
ris, which place contained in circuit ten thousand агоцгаѕ This 
place,” Manetho adds, * the shepherds had surrounded with a high 
and strong wall, to keep their possessions and the plunder which 
they got out of the country in security ; but Thummosis, (Tethmosis, 
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or Amosis,) the son of Misphrag vuthosis, besieged them with an 
army of 480,000 men, and endeavoured to tike the city by storm- 
ing the walls; but, despairing of success by siege, he stipulated 
with them that they should leave Egypt, and go whither soever 
they pleased without molestation. Upon this capitu ation they 
marched with their families and all their effects, to the number of 
240,000 persons, out of Egypt, through the wilderness, into Syria. 
But, being afraid of the power of the Ass; tans, who then ruled in 
Asia, they built, in the country now called Judea, a city large 
enough to contain all their families, which they named Jeru- 
salem.”"* TRIN 

Concerning the incomprehensible word Hycsos, used above by 
Josephus, Mr. Bryant has the following very ingenious Conjecture. 
“ The original term which Josephus probably copied was “Yxxour, 
or, with the Greek termination, "Tesevrog, d-e: the great Cush, or 
Lord Cusean, It is true “Texeures, or, as it had better be written, 
"Tiexyouros, relates to a people who were shepherds, but that profession 
a not necessarily nor originally included in the name. Josephus, 
having said that Бә signified a shepherd, induced Eusebius to re- 
tain it, and to write the word "Txxeurws, a mistake that is easily re- 
medied. The term then “Yxxeurws, which should have been 
‘reyoueres, or Ouxxoueres, signifies the Lord Cusean, and it might 
easily have been mistaken for a shepherd. For, as the Egyptians 
hated the memory of the sons of Chus, who were of that profession, 
‘+ was natural for them to call every shepherd a Cusean; so that a 
Cusean and’a shepherd might have been taken for synonymous terms - 
but the true meaning is as I have represented к. 

However reproached by the Egyptians with sanguinary cruelty in 
this invasion, no criminality probably adequate to so heinous a charge 
ag ig here brought against them may attach itself to the shepherds 
who subverted their temples. It was against those temples, erected 
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to the basest of divinities, even the er 
rage was kindled and their vengean 
involved in the grossest idolatries, ccord 
confession, they were made the instruments vengean 3 
of the Most High; and it should not be forgotten that an Egyptian, 
with all the partiality and prejudice of his country, relates the cala- 
mitous event. е | | тем 

There aré also ‘other circumstances plainly indicative of the di- 
rect interference of Providence on this momentous occasion. The 
shepħerd-kings, who had never been able to accomplish the entire 
subjugation of the Thebais, though its princes were tributary to them, 
had their residence, as we have seen above, at Memphis, and it was 
in that capital, and in the reign of the fifth monarch of that dynasty, 
named Pharaoh Janias, in the 18th century before Christ, that Jo- 
seph entertained his five brethren and his father Jacob on their ar- 
rival in Egypt. In the fraternal fondness of his heart he told his bre- 
thren that they and his aged father should dwell near him, and he 
placed them with Pharaoh’s own shepherds in the’ Heliopolitan 
nome, which bordered on the Red Sea, and of which the metropolis 
was On, or Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, a daughter of one of 
the priests of which deity, according to Genesis xli. 45, Joseph mar- 
ried. This country, being situated some leagues distant from the 
banks of the Nile, was not subject to the annual inundations of that 
river, and therefore wasa more proper place of residence for shep- 
herds and the pasturage of flocks than any other of the Egyptiar 
nomes; it was sanctified by the previous residence of the patriarch 
Abraham, who had taught astronomy to the priests of Heliopolis ; 
and it was a situation most convenient for their Exodus, when, at the 
call of Jehovah, they were to pass through the suspended billows of 
the Arabian Gulph; those billows, that became a wall to them on 
the right hand and on the left. Their situation, therefore, on the 
Arabian side of the Nile, which river, in consequence, they had 
not to pass on their flight from their proud oppressors, and in Goshen, 
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the district mearest to Phoenicia, челак Бер, 







sidered as ordered by an all-seeing Proyic 
ucient Gres ek writer, Н EEEE Ea mis! 


{ Prolemy Philade Iphus, and who could have no interest mn mis- 
rep resenti ng, is cited by Eusebius as affirming, * that, in the: reign 
of Apis, sen of Phoroncus, part of ырай army retired out of 
Egyp „and settled іп Palestine, a district of Suria not very remote 
from Arabia e which is a palpable, though pardonable, mistake, 
| Greek, ogy: yptian nfn, es as the Берин» 
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gious ritual. Apion, also, a learned Alexandrian and a determined 
enemy of the Jews, who flourished in the reign of Tiberius, and 
was the antagonist of Josephus, is brought, by the same author, to 
attest, that he was expressly informed by Ptolemy, of ns in hiš 
Egyptian history, that the Jews, under Moses, their leader, went out of 
Egypt in the reign of Amasis ;+ a circumstance confirmed also by Fle- 
rodotus, in the second book of his history; and though: there the He- 
brew nation is degraded by being represented as if expelled for the 
leprosy, yet, by this very evidence, the fact itself is placed beyond 
all doubt: Again, Artapanus, who lived about a century before the 
Christian æra, expressly affirms, in Eusebius, that “ the Heliopo- 
litans relate, that their king, with a great army, at at the head of which 
were borne the sacred animals, pursued the Jews, who had carried 
away the goods which they borrowed of the Egyptians, But Moses, 
by a divine command, smote the sea with his rod, upon which the 
waters gave way, and their whole army marched through upon dry 
land: and, whilst the Egyptians went in after them and pursued 
them, lightnings flashed in their faces, and the sea returned into its 
channel, and overwhelmed them ; so that the Egyptians, partly by 











* Eusebii Prep. Evang. lib. x, cap. ro. + Іш, lib.x. cap. 11. 
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lightning and partly by the surges of the sea, perished to a man, 
while all the Hebrews escaped unhurt.”* | The circumst: nce here 
mentioned of lightnings flashing upon the Egyptians is lil y to have 
been traditionally remembered, and is; almost’ a literal translation. of 
those words, that the Lord looked upon. them through the pillar of 
Jire and the cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians. 1| 

With. respect to the scandalous story relative to the cause of the 
departure of the Hebrews, as if they were afflicted with a leprous 
distemper, it probably took its rise from either or all of these causes è 
some perverted account of the grievous murrain, with which Egypt 
was punished on their account; or from the. circumst: ice of Моѕез'ѕ 
hand having become leprous at God’s command ; for, wher taken 
out of his bosom, it was. as white as snow; Exodusiv. 6; or the 
slaughter and destruction. by the sword of the destroying angel of all 
the first-born of Egypt. In respect to their miraculo passage 
through the Red Sea, we have the additional support of Diodorus, 
who acquaints us, that the Icthyophagi, a people who inhabited the 
southern borders of the Red Sea, had an immemorial tradition rela- 
live to an extraordinary phoenomenon that took place in very ancient 
гав, їп regard to that sea, — the reflux of its waters, by which it was 
dried up to the very bottom ;+ for, to use on. this occasion the ex- 
press words. of Strabo, who also records the solemn fact, “ There is 
an ancient tradition among the Icthyophagi, who live on the borders 
of the Red Sea, which they had received from their ancestors, (ex 
троусғш»,) who inhabited that shore, and was preserved to that time, 
that, upon a great recess of the sea, every part of that gulph became 
quite dry; and the sea, falling to the opposite part, the bottom of it 
appeared green; but, returning with a mighty force, regained its 
former place. The rude Icthyophagi remembered this calamity : the 
Egyptians chose to erase the memory of it from their minds and 


























* Eusebi, lib.ix. cap, 27, p. 436. 


t Diodorus Siculus, lib, iii, р. 174. 
i See Strabo, lib, xvi. p. 760. 
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their annals.* ‘With respect to that ancient subject of sceptical 
obitirgation; their right to invade the region of Syria, and the origi- 






shadow of truth or justice, be urged, that Moses artfully represent: 
Canaan as cursed by E im, for the purpose of animating the children 
of Israel to invade that country, and attempt their subjugation. Tt is 
riot only Noah in the Mosaic writings that curses Ham's posterity ; for 
we find Satyaurata, in the Hindoo records, also, cursing the posterity 
of Charm ; and even the effrontery of modern scepticism will scarce- 

at Satyaurata : universal monarch of India, cursed 
















posterit | invasion of Canaan by a race to whom 
hig nation; through every past age, have been, and are, to this day, al- 
most entire strangers. The blasphemy may become such a superficial 
writer as Bolingbroke ; but, after this clear proòf of the genuineness 








phecy, and of its being generally known: by tradition all 
over the East, no scholaror liberal commentator, even of a sceptical 
description, will venture’ to renew the objection, an objection so fu- 
tile, and so utterly unfounded. 

‘To return from this digression:on the Israelites in Egypt to the in- 
vation’ of India by Sesostris, the proper subject of this chapter. — Not- 
withstanding Osiris and Sesostris, as was before observed, are con- 
founded by even so great a chronologer as Sir Isaac Newton, the two 
characters are as perfectly distinct:as the eras in which they flourished 
“are remote. The former. was the great legislator of Egypt and the 
founder of that ancient monarchy; while the latter greatly extended 
the bounds of that empire, adorned Egypt with many noble edifices, 
and enriched her code of laws with many wise institutions. It ha- 
ving been pre teted to Amenophis, the father of Sesostris, while he 
was yet unborn, that he should one day be lord of the whole earth ; 
with a view to verify the flattering prediction, and to provide him 
with faithful ministers and affectionate soldiers of his own age, he 





* Eupolemus ako in Eusebios asserts this, lib. iv. сар. 17. 
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the field of active exertion. To. inure them: at once to every: azard 
and toil of military life, they were sent on an expedition into the hi 
therto unconquered region of Arabia; where, amidst barren desers 
venomous reptiles, and a subtle and ч е, they, f шй. 
scope for the exertion of all their patience,, a fortitude. | 
returned victorious from this their first campai ign, eih 
was looked upon һу memo plain an the cecal: prema of. stan Ane 
more brilliant triumphs, 1 арене y p= 
Resolved, however, that their ardour for glory. should not coal, 
nor the experience they had acquired become useless through inac- 
tion, he soon sent them witha a larger army towards the west, with 
which they penetrated into the remotest regions of Africa, conquered 
many savage nations, ravaged many powerful. коем and, ha- 
ving gained a sight of the vast Atlantic, its boundary | 
more to Egypt, crowned swith laurels and: Jaden ан J 
The death of Amenophis, which happened shortly after, seemed to 
be the signal given by fate for the commencement of those splendi 
events, which were to dignify Sesostris with the promised sovereignty 
of the earth. He determined, therefore, without,delay, to begin hi 
new career of glory, and ези the subjugation of all Asia. An 
army, adequate to the accomplishment of so grand а. design, was 
mmediately collected юйде. from, the most distant quarters. of his 
dominions, consisting:orily of those whe were in the flower of their 
age, and in-the vigorous possession of their matured faculties, When 
assembled for the review of the. king, this force consisted, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, of 600,000 foot, 24,000 horse, and 27,000 cha- 
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re appointed to 
armament; and 
their commander. ‘That no inferior consideration might divert their 
ünds from g with vigour the grand object of this expedition 

































Which their virtues finally proved them to be deserving. на 
The politic lessons he had in his youth learned did not permit Se- 
tris to leave Egypt without other wise precautions, which were ne- 
cesary to keep his kingdom during so long an‘absence as seemed ne- 
cesary to accomplish his views in undisturbed subjection to his áu- 
thority. He, therefore, in the first place, divided the vast kingdom 
of Egypt into thirty-six nomes or provinces, and appointed able and 
faithful governors to Commatr d them. A lavish distribution of wealth 
and honours, a general amnesty of all crimes, ‘and an absolute re- 
naision of all debts, followed that cautious measure, and operated in 
the most forcible ‘manner to fix the loyalty and attachment of his 

There remained, however, one great obstacle to his views. An 
army, however formidable, without a fleet to co-operate with ‘it on 
the coast of the invaded country, seemed to him by no means com- 
petent to effect its complete subjugation; and unfortunately the 
Egyptians, at this early period of their empire, had, from certain 

werstitiots motives, an utter aversion to the sea. In their allegori- 
лв ‘etyle they termed it the monster Typhon, the evil genius and 
determined enemy of Osiris, whose capacious jaws swallowed up 
their venerated Nile, Sesostris was indefatigable in his efforts to pro- 











a» Diod. Sic. ПЬ. 1. р: 49-50. 
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vide one. He succeeded in conquering their rooted antipathy, to 
naval concerns; for, Herodotus, when in Egypt, was informed by 
the priests, that Sesostris* was the first who fitted out a fleet of long 
ships, with which he sailed down the Arabian Gulph into the Red 
Sea, and reduced the inhabitants of the coast under his dominion; 
till his farther progress was stopped by the shoals and the danger of 
the navigation, when he returned to Egypt.. The Red Sea, or Mare 
the Indian Ocean; for, how otherwise could Sesostris have sailed 
through the Arabian Gulph into the Red Sca, unless the present Mare 
Indicum anciently went by that name? Diodorus, who is more par- 
ticular in regard to the number of vessels, says, that Sesostris had aflect 
of four hundred long ships, with which he sailed into the Red Sea, and 
conquered all the islands of jit, and all the sea-coasts as far as India, 
The latter author adds, likewise, that, probably with a view towards 
reconciling the Egyptians to naval concerns, le constructed a most 
magnificent vessel of cedar, two hundred and eighty cubits long, 
richly ornamented on the outside with devices in gold, and within 
beautified with plates of silver, which he consecrated to Osiris. 
Manetho, who, as we have already intimated, compiled an Egyp- 
tian history from inscriptions on the pillars in Upper Egypt, has as- 
serted, that Sethosis, or Sesostris, had, at the same time, another 
powerful fleet acting in the Mediterranean, with which he conquered 
Cyprus, Phoenicia, and the neighbouring coasts. Whether or not this 
fleet ever existed any where but in that imagination which fabricated 
the ante-diluvian dynasties: that bear his name, it is not so much our 
business to inquire as to. pursue the operations of the Indian navy, 
which, sailing beyond the Persian. Gulph, traversed the southern 
coasts of the peninsula of India; reducing, in its progress, the cities 
in those parts, and probably establishing colonies of Egyptians, who 
might long remain in subjection to the sovereigns of Egypt. This 
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елын up their residence in the 
mountains of Hindostan: To this remark may be added another of 
Sax iW мй Jones, * that the: mountaineers of: Bengal and Bahar 

| istinguished in some of their features, particularly 
their lips and noses, from the modern Abyssinians.” After coasting, 
with imminen ай the peninsula, the fleet arrived near the 
mouths of. the Ganges ; where, as Dionysius at its sources, so Sesostris 
is said to have erected triumphal pillars, inscribed with his name, that 
of his country, and a recital of his victorics, This was the extreme 
eastern boundary of the expedition by sea; and it is not impossible 
that the words of Herodotus, above cited, may allude to that peculiar 
danger of navigation to inexperienced s¢amen, in this part, of which 
Captain Hamilton speaks, and Мор innumerable sands and shoals 
that block up the entrance of this celebratec river. 

Having taken this cursory view of the operations of the naval ar- 
mament of Sesostris, which, though cursory, 3s as ample as can be 
collected from ancient Greek writers of repute, sage indeed, consi- 
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есип задава сауса чаа 
periods туена With the vast army before ent merat 
Sesostris, or! Sethosis;, enthe Grete writes more: commonly:« 







he is styled. bya simie nnay dimil from denne ме 
dian hero, — Rameses,) with this vast army, that most-celebrated.of 
the Egypti: Sees 
his course towards the пагібте т hice » which 








district of Media, Кай он Сы subdued. In ‘this Ni 
narration сыт ен тюшезһомш dpuhe arn 

we have evident: prio that the: event se eines before: be Median 
was swallowed up in the vortex of the vast Assyrian empire; and an 
important paint in chronology is thus; incontrovertibly’ settledy:oIt 
was probably after his conquest of Media that he led his army: by the 
usual rout into the Northern India, whose remotest) nountains he pe- 
netrated, and thence, continuing his| progress’ Peni nine rine! 
the Ganges, nor stopped, if we may believe Diodorus-and the geogr: 

pher Dionysius, till he һай reached the ocean йд; orms the Sok 
dary of Asia on this quarter.* Iii this:seclûded: region he is said by 
these authors to have) érected pillars descriptive of: his conquests, 

which, as in every other part; were engraved with a singular species 
of symbol, expressive of the fortitude or cowardice of the inhabitants 
of the conquered countries; the former quality designated by! the 















* Dionysius de Perieg. verse 625, and Diod, Sic р: 50. 
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ddition. to these 
a javelin and in the other a bow, with inscriptions that sufficiently 
mark the arrogance of this haughty conqueror. — | 
-o Sesostris was now the undisputed lord of the whole continent of 
the desolating ravages‘of an army, animated by principles far less no- 
ble than:those which led the benevolent Osiris to the same field; the 
south and. the*east had fallen betore him, the north and west were yet 
to be subdued. With an ardour that defied the rigour of hyperbo- 
rean climes, he passed the eternal: snows of Caucasus in pursuit of 
the Scythians, according to Diodorus, his arms were crowned with 
equal success; for, he is said to have conquered that nation as far as 
the river Tanais, although it must be confessed the event is very diffe- 
rently related by Justin, who informs us, that his troops were defeated, 
at the river Phasis, by a Scythian monarch of the name of Tanaus, 
and driven back to the very frontiers of Egypt} The former relation, 
however is more generally. admitted by ancient historians as repre- 
senting the truth; and, in proof of it, may be alleged the information 
-ontained in Herodotus, concerning his having founded 2 colony and 
fixed a kingdom at Colchis,on the river Phasis, at the eastern extremity 
of the Euxine Sea: He asserts, that, down to:his own time, the inhabi- 
tants of that region acknowledged their descent from an Egyptian 
sunder; and:that, in their aspects, persons, and habits, both civil and 
ied. very evident testimony of that descent; that, 


їп particular, they ‘used опе remarkable rite in common with the 
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© Herodotus, lth, ii. cap. 166, and Strabo, Gb. xvii. 
+ Compare Diod: Sic- bii peggy with Justin, lib. i. cap. J» 
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Egyptians, — that of circumcision ; that their language b: 
affinity to the Coptic ; and that, among the archives of Ea, th api- 
tal of Colchis, were reposited the maps of their journey, performed 
during their migration from Egypt, with accurate designations upon 
them, describing the limits of sea and land, whence geog aphy took 
| its rise.* After this, he is represented as crossing o er the Helles- 
pont into Europe, and subjugating Thrace ; but, in. this expedition, 
he was so obstructed by the natural difficulties of a country as yet 
unsubdued by the arm of industry, and, amidst its rugged i 
















and steep defiles, was in such imminent danger of losing his ar- 
the utmost limit of his conquest on the west. These discou- 
raging circumstances, added to the treachery of his brother Armais, 
the supposed Danaus of the Greeks, who had usurped his throne and 
his bed, induced this great conqueror to commence his return to- 
wards Egypt, where he arrived with an innumerable band. of cap- 
tives of all nations, and with an immense booty obtained in the plun- 
der of Asia, after an absence -of nine years. He returned only to 
encounter new dangers from the base practices of his unworthy bro- 
ther, who, feigning repentance and submission, would have sacri- 
ficed himself and all his family at a banquet prepared for him at 
Daphne, near Pelusium, but the good fortune of Sesostris triumphed 
over the designs of that traitor; who, being exiled into Greece, gave 
birth to a new power in that region; a power which, rising by slow 
degrees, in the end, gave law both to Egypt.and Asia. ен 
The reign of Sesostris, known in India, as.a conqueror, by the 
name of Sacya, and supposed, but with much violation of just chro- 
nology, to be the Sesac of Scripture, forms a memorable epoch of 
magnificence and glory in the Egyptian history. Finding himself 


incumbered with an immense number of captives, and with propor- 
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* Herodotus, lib, ii, p- 103. 
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erecting a wast rampart of anes e extended | 
‘throat eek the desert, to Heliopolis, with a view to fortif 
of Egypt agains hye incursions of the Arabian and Syrian. robbers 








al don of Fees waters of the Nile ; and, 3 
ounds,.to secure them from реси river in the 
ги fod of its | eben. The latter he expended in adorning the 
‘inside of those temples, in rewarding merit, as well in the military 
as in the civil line, and promoting useful arts and manufactures: 
Among the more stupendous monuments: of his magnificence should 
not be forgotten those two majestic: obelisks, erected at Thebes, 120 
cubits in height, with intent to eternize his triumphs, It is to one of 
these obelisks that Pliny alludes, when he informs us, that, in: the 
cutting of it fromthe quarry, no less than twenty thousand men were 
employed ; and, when it was erecting, the king, apprehensive that 
the machines were not sufficiently strong to rais¢ so vast a weight, 
or that the workmen might sink under the undertaking, ordered 
his son to be tied to the top of it, to engage the artificers, from re- 
to his safety, to take the utmost precaution that it should not 
fll or break. When Cambyses took the city of Thebes, and set it 

on fire, and the flames, spreading to the temple, reached to the base 
of this obelisk, which was erected in the area of it, he was so dikes 
with the amazing grandeur of the column, that he ordered the flames 
to be extinguished, which were ready to destroy it. One of these 
obelisks, probably the only one that remained, bearing the name of 
an, from Rameses, the builder, was brought to Rome by 
onde of Constantius, and placed in the great circus. The same, 
having been thrown down and broken by the Goths, was, in the 
pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth, found buried six yards deep in 
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mud, and was, by that pope’s order, erected close by the church of 
St. John de Lateran, in the year of our Lord 1588. 

With respect to Inpra, the more immediate object of considers- 
tion, the inundation of foreigners, and the change of theological 
opinions, the natural result of extensive conquest, introduced by this 
irruption, to be indelibly recorded in the annals of that coun- 





try; for, in the Asiatic Researches, discoursing on the antiquity of 
the Indian zodiac, Sir William Jones acquaints us, that he has per- 
fectly satisfied himself, that the practice of observing the stars began 
with the rudiments of ciyil society in the country of those whom we 
call Chaldeans, from which it was propagated into Egypt, India, 
Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of Sisac, or Sacya, 
who, by conquest, spread a new system of religion and philosophy 











from the Nile to the Ganges about a thou г 

At this period, probably, were first diffused in India those princi 
of materialism which the followers of Buddha, ı wh 
Sacya, are accused of propagating. This Buddha, 1 mean the se- 
cond of that name, (for, it is not to be supposed that an Avatar could 
inculcate principles leading to atheism;) mentioned by Kampfer 
under the name of Sacat Budia, the great god of Japan, is recorded 
to have been. of Egyptian origin, though he assigns his appearance 
toa far later period; viz. that in which Cambyses ravaged Egypt, and 
drove its affrighted priests into all the neighbouring regions of Asia; 
But the: Chinese: approach much nearer the truth when they fix the 
birth of the great Xa-Ca, their Foe, (for, Foe is only Budh softened in 
a language which has neither B nor D in its alphabet,) to about the 
thousandth year before Christ. Of this great saint probably Sesostris 
was the protector: and the war, in that case, as usual, onginated in 
religious feuds, the name of the conqueror and the patronized saint 
being incérporated. | 











* Asiatic Researches, vol. ii, Pp. Jal. + Kempfer's Japan, vol. i, pgi: 
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_ Various? others: ainong classical writers dubiously and in detached 
ments record an ancient invasion of ‘Thdia by aniarmy of thio» 
iar “since Ethiopia is said to have’ been “first conquered and 
civilized by Sesostris, it ts natural to conclude it was effected, if ever, 
| collected together under the banners of 

| passi ge ‘in the Dissertation on Egypt and the 
is subject too important to be omitted. The 
Cesas are held by some Brahmins to be the same 
the Hasyas as, or at least a branch of them ; ‘while others sup- 
ose that the Hasyasilas are the remnant of the Cutila-Cesas, who first 
settled on the banks of the Nile; and, after their’ expulsioi from 
Egypt by Devananusna, were scattered: over the African deserts. 
The Gaituli, or Gaityli, were, of old, the most powerful nation in 
‘Africa, and I should suppose them to be'descendants of those Cutilas 
who settled first near the Cali river, and were also’ named ‘Hasyasilas : 
but they must have dwelt formerly in Bengal, if there be any his- 
torical basis for the legend of CAPILA, who was accustomed to per- 
form acts of religious austerity at the mouth of the Ganges, near old 

ar, or Ganga, in the Sunderbans. They were black and had 
curled hair, like the Egyptians in the time of Heropotus. It is 
certain that very ancient statues of gods in India have crisp hair 
and the features of negroes; some have caps, or tiaras, with curls 
depending over their foreheads, according to the precise meaning of 
the epithet Cutilalaca: others, indeed, seem to have their locks 
curled by art, and braided above in a thick knot, their faces were 
black, and their hair straight, like that of the Hindoos who dwell on 
the plains. They were, I believe, the straight-haired Ethiops of the 
ancients, and their king, surnamed MAHASYAMA, OF the great 
black, was probably the King ARABUS, mentioned by the Greek 
mythologists, who was contemporary with Ninus. As to the first 
origin of the Danavas, ог children of DANU, it is as little known as 
that of the tribe last-mentioned ; but they came into Egypt from the 
svest of India, and their leader was BELT, thence named DANAVEN- 
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DRA, Who lived at the time when the Padma-Mandira was erec 
on the banks of the Cumudyvati, or Euphrates,” 

In the Cutila-Cesas, who thus invaded ‘India from the south, the 
reader cannot fail again to recognize the sons of Chus, whose pecu- 
liar allotted district was Ethiopia ; and, in the Danavas, we see the 
Belide pouring in through the y | 

ә overcharged regions of Mesopotamia. 
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THIANS, as detailed in classical Writers, comparec with the Ac- 
_— count of the Irruption, into-the same Countries, of OGuuz KHAN, 
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wild tale, to have been the progeni 
regrination through Asia, having hen 
uninhabited, region of the globe, he is said, during a sleep осса- 
sioned by his incessant fatigues, to have lost.the mares that. drew his 
chariot; and, it is added, that, in his search after the strayed anumals, 
he met with a monster compounded of a woman and a serpent, and 
that, from his embrace with that monster, sprang three sons, of 
whom Scythes, in strength most resembling his father, because able 
to bend his bow, became the first. monarch of the Scythians. This 
romantic legend concerning the woman and the serpent is here only 
mentioned as one of the numerous marked mutilations of the great 
primeval tradition, which, under various modifications, we have 
traced through the whole circuit of the Greater Asia. In Eendra’s 

radise,* at the beginning of time, serpents engendered of a wo- 
man guarded the AMREETA, OF water of immortality: add to this, 
that the figures of Narayen, oF the supreme deity moving on. the 
waters, Lachsmee (a beautiful woman) and a serpent, according to 
Mr. Forster, are frequently found combined, and are a prominent 
symbol in Indian pagodas,+ Indeed, with all the Eastern cosmogo- 
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« See History of Hindostan, vol. i. p.49% + Forster's Sketches of che Hindoos, p. 11- 
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nies, is interwoven an infinity of serpenti nblems and allusions, 

Mithra has his serpent; Osiris combats ith the serpent Python ; 
Syria has its egg and serpents ; Phoenicia has its serpents entwined 
round pillars and climbing up trees. In Greece, and in the Orphic 
theology, Hercules himself was represented under the mixed symbol 
on serpent. ometimes of a serpent only. M. D'An- 
carville derives all this бо pak source, riy рап, {тот 
регзетеге 2 ід “alia 
















this very legend: for my part, I cannot but perse 
the whole system to the higher and more sacred € 
aboye. 
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rors and philosop в from 
the polar to the rding to eae as 

is, gave s ms | infant tighter foes 
India, and Layne then Ca ie rie аз part of Ача. The 
system of D'Ancarville at first surprised 
at present, has few advocates, since whater 

have asserted concerning the sciences, especially the astronomy, of 
the ancient Scythians is now known to be true. only of a northern 
race of Brahmins situated near the great range of Caucasus. These 
Brahmins, originally emigrating from the grand school of the Chal- 
dan Magi, at Babylon, carried with them letters and the arts north- 
wards as far as the borders of the Caspian and Euxine 3 and, min- 
gling afterwards with the learned шону of Egyptians, Before’ inti- 
mated to have been established at Colchis, diffused the ‘hallowed 
flame of science, and caused it for ages to flourish through all the 
provinces adjoining on the north and east to Iran, or Persia, Bactria, 
Media, Sogdiana, ° Tibet, and Cathaia. If they are to be denomi- 
nated Seythians, their proper name should be Indo-Scythians: but 
these are, in every respect, far different from the savage hyperbo- 
rean race, alluded to by M. Bailly and D'Ancarville, who tenant the 
dreary wilds of Siberia, in the latitude of Selinginskoi, near the 60th 
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oe ahhh a me, ey 
crated much less р pore a them, or 
pole аен Кыраан fis prowess, Seal an 
uine memoirs of any grand irruption, in those ancient times of the 
у па or Tartarian Sree, into the sou! thern Asia, till the reign of 
Oghuz Khan, Abu ulghazi ‘Babadus, t mt ae authentic historian 
Pishe Ан п family ; but с 
ho | impossible with ARR fix, though Sit 
William Jones, ` in his soe History of Persia, inclines to think him 
r same monarch with the king of Elam mentioned in Scripture-} 
very remarkable statement, in favour of the preceding assertion, 

и о be found in the same author's Ey on the Tartars, viz. that the 
genuine traditio al history of the Tartars, in all the Oriental books 
which he had inspected, еа with Oghuz ı 10 the same manner 45 
that of the Hindoos comme + with Rama; and, he adds, that they 
all place aE SE hero. and patriarch four thousand years 
before Jengis Khan, who was born in the year 116# of the Christian 
тга. + So little was teally known of Ogyges by the Greeks, and his 
| periods of such high antiquity, (every thing ancient 
being called by them Ogygian,) that it is not impossible but they 
migh have formed the Greek from the Scythian term + collecting 
at the Ке time, from their neighbours, the Scythians of Colchis, 
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the portion of Scythian history relating to the conquests of this 
itself for, even the Tartar historian states him to have been the grand- 
through the line of Gog and Ma Fog the Yajuj and Majuj of the 
Arabian histortans.. Magog wasithè second son of Japhet ; and, in that 
word, the origin of the name:may be clearly. г „ЙИ 
According to Abulghazi, this war of Oghuz began, like all the 
Indian‘ contests in the first ages, on the score of religion. His own 
subjects “and those ofall the neighbouring kingdoms had deserted 
the faith of their:ancestors; the true patriarc yal religion 
series of domestic’ and foreign contests, which: 
seventy-two years, he reestablished the religion 
own dominions, and in those of Thibet, Tangut Kitay, -and other 
states more immediately adjoining. Enjoying a very prolonged life, 
he afterwards’ made war on Iran, or Persia, considered in, the most 
extended sense of the word, during the minority: of Husheng, grand- 
son ‘of Caiumeras, while that country was distracted: by. the divisions 
of its nobles, in consequence of ‘the: infancy. of its. monarch, r He is 
said’ first-to have. besieged and taken! :Chorasan, ithe capital of the 
province of that name. . The ‘provinces: of Irak, or Babylon, Azer- 
bigian, and Armenia, were next subdued ‘and made tributary.» .Re- 
turning thence, Oghuz advanced with an innumerable force. towards 
the northern, and at that time probably the moat. powerful, provinces 
of India ;-Cabul, Gàzna, and Cashmere. ‘The . first‘ two. provinces 
were speedily subjugated; but, ‘at Cashmere,. he found. an-obstinate 
esistance from Jacma, ‘the ruling prince, (possibly JAMADAGNI, 
the ‘head of a great Hindoo family in the ‘north; of India, and of 
royal descent, ) who, by fortifying all.the avenues of the stupendous 
mountains: that form the natural. barrier of that province,-and. by 
lining with soldiers of determined bravery the banks of the numerous 
rivers that intersect it, retarded his Progress for an entire year, 
At the completion of that period, the perseverance of Oghuz sur- 
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pitted every beac she! oppoving-armyy was routed with gren 
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invasion вае еа кү Wz, И 
¢- which he-is said to have. penetrated even to Sham, or Damascu 
| e capital of Syria, and to Miser; ог Cairo, the capital of Egypt: 
but that’ above related is the: principal, and the others) may be the 
invasions of the. chiefs of. the “race” called, from. him, Oghuzian, а 
title which the Ottoman Turks, ‘who boast: them | descent from this 

monarch, are still foiid of assuming T - 
| “By the’ course of ‘the Hydaspes, Heol the nublest rivers iof the 
Panjab, an ‚immediate descent lay open tor the invaders into the more 
southern provinces: of India; which; we camnot suppose would be 
wholly neglected by a race Whose object probably was plunder; and 
thisiwill ша = degree; for-that great mixture of Tartrian 
; customs which diligent obsėrvers of India have disco- 
voven with the sacred andcivil institutions of India; 
pinwasion 15 so remote, as to allow: this: mix 
hment of all дюле ‘and уапочв. laws) by 
his. return, Oghuz enter- 
fiber at a most magnificent 
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banquet, under tents adorned with pomegr, nates of gold, r richly set 
with precious stones; and, with the peculiar ргероефтп үм 
Tartars for the number nine, he ordered; ındred and ni 
thousand sheep to be killed on the occasion, with such a. pro югііоп 
able allowance of fermented liquors, of which the Tartars wer 
always extravagantly fond, served up in leathern bottles, whose: amount 
was regulated by the same sacred numeral, and mares’ milko alike 
ы кнн. эрй уер Нн да ment those day 























Ninus; but, unless we admit Caiumeras to a much. е 
кашы unless we allow him to have been in rea ali | 
aha lian or Beline, са аана oubtless, 
recorded by Diodorus to have driven back the Scythians of Bactria 
from their predatary incursions, could never have put a period to the 
Oghuzian tyranny, which, Recording to Abulghazi, took place at a 
period so much later than. that in which Ninus flourished. The 
attack made by Ninus on Bactria, at that time the frontier province, 
towards Peni, of the great Scythian or Tartarian empire, abounding, 
if Ctesias may be credited, with noble cities, and fortresses not. less 
impregnable by art than by nature, is one of the most celebrated 
exploits in the ; antiquities of Asia, ‘The reigning | sovereign: Was 
experience in war, and. commanding i in- 

trepid subjects, of whom:he 4s said to e collected 400,000 






















1 Ps, 15: sald to have consisted. of a 
million аф афа. of infantry, 200,000 шу, and 19,900 armed 
chariots. Prya drew, with dll his forces rds tł 
of mt 












1ı фе dificult passes of those mountains; 6 But 
rat ble body had penetrated through them, or could 
i, the latter began an impetuous assault upon 
1 with their march through those rugged defiles, 
d put -esh battalions, however, ‘successively and 
ute rato ewe to support their comrades, the scale of 
/ / came soon turned in i o? the invaders ; = thg Bae- 
و ت‎ to betake th 
From these cities Biy were айе 
army, and compelled to take refuge in the capital 
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| ей ‘and obstinate siege. Tt was during the attack of this city, 
that the martial talents a8 well as beauty of Semiramis excited the 
attention and admiration of Ninus, and prepared the way to the im- 
mediate participation of his bed and throne. That heroine, dressed 
in Зай attire, was daily seen and conspicuously active in every 
part of the works. She animated the besiegers as well by her voice 
aiher campis ; and, observing their time and attention to be prin- 
4. not on the fortress itself, but on the bastions of the 

where even Phad would scarcely have gained them any 
сї ме advantage, she, with a’select band of assailants skilled in 
ala hed forward to the citadel itself, climbed up the steep 
м and, hoisting her victorious banners 
Assyrian е to make the assault where 
+ waited f | ‘certain. The attack was 
antly made ; and the capital of Bactria, and the power of азе 
bowed ‘te head before the superior genius of Ninus and Semi 
It should be noticed, that Ninus is expressty said, by Diodorus, not to 
have made any impression upon India, during either this or his 
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former campaigns; the glory, or rather disgrace, 













took place under Cyaxares, the first sovereign of that name who sate 
on the throne of Media. Media was, at that time, one of the most 
powerful empires of all those‘ that: sprang’ up from the ruin of the 
great Assyrian monarchy, subdued by Arbaces. ‘This is probably the 
grand irruption alluded to by the writers cited by D'Ancarville ; bût, 
unfortunately, ‘it took place only about the middle of the seventh 
century before Christ, and could not, therefore, possibly have been 
attended with any important consequences to the’ arts. and sciences, 
except their retardation and subversion among the people whom they 
visited. History records not the precise cause. of their invasion, 
though Herodotus intimates that it arose in distractions among them- 
selves, ànd that the nation: properly termed Scythians, under their 
King Madyes, by Strabo called Indothyrsis, pursuing their Cimmerian 
enemies through southern Asia, over-spread, with their innumerable 
forces, the rich and fertile empire of Media. Cyaxares was at that 
time absent from his kingdom, on. an expedition against Nineveh, 
before that declining capital in regular siege ; but the instant 
destruction, which now menaced his own empire, induced him hastily 
to raise the siege, and march with the utmost expedition to endeavour 
to save the capital of Media. Every exertion which the short interval 
allowed was made by a prince whose wisdom was equal to his 
bravery ; but in vain did he advance with the utmost force he could 
collect together against the deluge of barbarians that. inundated 
his kingdom : though. every thing was accomplished which a con- 
summate general, at the head of undaunted soldiers, could perform, 
all their efforts were rendered ineffectual by the crowds of human 





























* Diod. Sic, lib. ii, p. ga. + See Beloe’s Herodotus, the note, vol, È p, 110. | 
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savages that rushed down from all the heights of: Caucasus -and 
its neighbourhood; and M greater part of Upper 


-neighbourh Media, as well asthe 
, including the region of- India bordering on the Sind, was 














ption produced to them, was far from satisfying 
arauders. They extended thew deprec tions to 
pidly adyancing to the banks of the Nile, where 

reigned -in Egypt; came out to meet them 
desolation which involved the rest of their conquests, Departing 
hence, a considerable part of their army broke into Palestine, and 
seized upon the district and city of Bethsham, on the River Jordan, 
Scythopolis. ‘From their new possession; however, they were after- 
wards expelled by Nebuchadnezzar, when he ravaged this part of 
Syria. The remainder of the Scythian army returned in triumph 
‘to the undisturbed enjoyment of their conquests in Upper Asia, of 
which they continued the sovereign disposers during twenty-eight 
years, when a ‘successful stroke of policy, executed by Cyaxares, 
enabled him to free his burdened empire from the farther oppression 
of those northern tyrants. On a certain appointed day, a great feast 
was prepared, in every family of the Median empire, for the enter- 
tainment of all the Scythians of distinguished rank resident among 
them. The latter, lulled into fatal. security by the apparent civility 
‘and affected submission of the Medes, indulged in the licentious joys 
of the banquet, and suffered themselves to be overcome with the ge- 
nerous wines, for which Persia was always famous, and with which 
_they were abundantly plied. In this denfenceless situation, they fell 
q prey to the emothered vengeance of the enraged Medes, and all 
the men of rank and distinguished officers were massacred, while 
the great body without was vigorously attacked by the Median 
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soldiery; модной ә all the if tiers of 

politic 1 m casure, C ws 5 regain ( ч | great ue i 
sovereignty of his ingeded realm ; йшй базар he: left at-ibertye to 
pursue those projects of vengeance which, in concert: with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Pahyjoni he afterwards: атс 
destruction of Nineveh. uest of Egypt.. The hers 
thus proripitately driven away through every кеше of: омеги 
Empires; endeavoured to. obtain a. settlement їп {һе neighbouring 
regions 3. some of them.entered into. the armics,ofvthe king: oft Ba~ 
bylon, anid were | instrumental to the ae ankak 
Egypt; others fled аас. the coast. of йе Mediterranean ; wh АЯ 
according to, tlie коба) oth indefat 

of Hibernian: antiquities, they emigra wards stern islands 
of Europe, their кы кан preserved t камын асый 
Scuthia, (equally applied in ancient time to. celal an: cotland;) 
but the greatest part marched northwards, to, their.own stoi 
main, where they had a new war to wage with their saves, who had 
seized upon their property and married their wives. 

Although we have no express’ authority, ftom Senscrtiet writers, 
for affirming that any considerable portion of this-routed army settled 
in the Indian provinces, yet, from what we know of a race: ot 
Nomades, actually called Nomerdy, who at this time ilahi et 
of the western banks of the Indus,* and travel, after the old Scy | 
method, in their wooden houses, from place to,place; as i 
more or less abundant; as we, know that the whole tract in question 
was anciently denominated Indo-Scythian; and as the Massagetz 
(or Great. Getes, as they are called by D’Ancarville;) who inhabited 
the more northern districts adjoining India, not only ranked among 
the noblest tribes of the Scythians, but.are known to be the ancestors 
of the Getes, a formidable race of robbers, situated, when Timur 
invaded India, in the very heart of that country,+ and from whom 















































= See Major Rennel's Memoir, ps 291) edit. 1788, + See Hin. of Timur Bee, vol. бер.б. 
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зь: Ье бопуіпсеё аё Тййа, іп its western frontier, “at 
ternal domain; ‘severely ‘felt the ‘shock" of ‘this 
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founds oma pillar: near -Buddal, translated: by Mr. Wilkins ; and to 

yich that gentler could ‘not assign’ a date tess ‘early than that 

5 before Christ; an inscription’ in ‘whichy among the ex- 

nighty -m marc h to whose honour it)was erected, and 

shose kirigdom is saidsto have extended! from the Cow's Mouth to 

Ceylone; is“particularly mentioned ‘the defeat апд ‘humiliation of 

that ferocious tribe. The passage is here given verbatim, together 
with the explanatory notes of the translator : 

« Trusting to his wisdom, the king of Gowr* for a long time 
enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of Ootkal,+ of the 
Hoons{ oF HUMBLED PRIDE, of the kings of Draveer || and 
Goorjar, § whose glory was reduced, and the universal sea-girt 
throne.” f 

The passage above-cited exhibits to usa magnificent picture of 
the Indian empire at that period; for, by the expression of “ the 
universal sea-girt throne,” we must infer, that in addition to the whole 
country lying between the Ganges and Indus, on the former of which 
rivers stands Gowr, and on the latter of which stretches Guzzurat, 
he possessed the sovereignty of the whole peninsula, which is on all 
sides surrounded by the ocean. Whoever considers the beauty and 





















* The kingdom of Gowr anciently induded all the countries which now form the kingdom 
of Bengal on this side the Brahmpootra, except Mongueer. 

+ Опха. i Huns, {| A country to the south of the Camatic. 

« Guzzurat. q Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 136: 
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riches of the provinces included in the circle of this vast empire, 
and compares them with the bleak, barren, and: mountainous; region 
to the north of Candahar, the proper -тезїйепсе of the ancient Mast 
аст күкне wonder at the frequent attempts of the latter 
obt the) possessor i of ee by 
sanguin In fact, it 











resistless conquerors desc cended, whose successive armies spread de- 
solation through het fertile valleys, and on the ruin of Indian liberty 
and glory raised an empire, the proudest in wealth, and the most 
formidable im power, that the sun ever beheld) Tul we arrive at 
that rhomentous period of our history, ‘we mmust take leave of these 
northern invaders; since the account of their celebrated conflicts, 
with Cyrus and Darius, Properly belongs to the page of Persian 
history. 
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{ HE SEVENT. H AVATAR ` اد ت‎ incarnate’ in RA» VERE DRA “| 


PLATE F. 
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сохтаме THE HISTORY OF THE FOUR REMAINING INDIAN 
а “AVATARS, OR DESCENTS OF DEITY. 
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The ai Ті Veeshnu in the Person of RAMACHANDRA, 
the wet Legislator i und Reformer, supposed tobe the Osiris of Egypt 
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| at a very con ade srable portion of the ancient history of India 
-is cot ched under. that of the three Ramas;,if-all three are not, in 
ems to be кынан probable, only different repre- 

а эое eminent in, arts and brave in arms ; 
e first Cuthite colonies, in conquering 
nsiof India, over-run,; as the Lower 
eding picted to have been, with monsters 
“sha Biel out in this particular Avatar, by Rava 














ju е t = к Whether this hypothesis, of their 
personal Sr: be: true oF not, it is certam that, in the belief of 
зга] igtating spirit is supposed to have suc- 
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cessively passed into and animated the bodies of the two first of 
those warriors ; for, in their system, intende directly to inculcate, 
on their disciples, the fanciful doctrine of the Metempsychosis, the 
souls of Jamadagmi and Renecu, the parents of Parasu, are repre- 
sented to have passed into the bodi of Dassaratha and Causelya, the 
rents of Ramchandra. Dassarath however, was not only the no- 
minal father of this. mighty ERE he was also, by another wife, 
the immediate progenitor, of the great Bharat, the acknowledged 
sovereign of all Hindostan, in periods not wholly emerged from. fable ; 
and from whom we have observed the whole country is generally 
in Sanscreet records, denominated BHARATA. Bharat was the father 
of Judishter, whose exploits, with those of his brothers, are the sub- 
ject of the Mahabbarat, whence the first ray of genuine Indian 
istory emanes, amidst the ten-fold obscurity of its intricate mytho- 
бшу, ` But this subject. will be discussed more at large hereafter : 
our present business is with the hero of the seventh Avatar ; who, 
as just observed, was the son of DASSARATHA, monarch of Owdh, 
in Bahar, and of Cavsetra, a princess of royal descent; a name 
which, it has already been observed, is a derivative of CUSHALA, 
and therefore marks her for the mother. of this renowned Cuthite. 
The father’s exploits seem to fall. little short of the son's in lustre ; 
for, his name signifies one whose car had borne him to ten. regions, or 
to the eight points of the world, the zenith, and the nadir; and, ac- 
cording to the Brahmanda Pooraun, that father was descende 1 from 
Surya, or Heli, which is equally a name of the Sun, in Greek and 
in Sanscreet; a circumstance which proves: that they could go no 
farther back in his genealogy, since these genealogies always end in 
planetary progenitors. One of his ancestors, the great Rhagu (ce- 
lestial dragon) had conquered the seven Dweepas, or the whole 
carth, and VEESHNU became incarnate in the person of his ‘son 
RAMACHANDRA. It happened, in the reign of ا ا‎ 
SANI (the planet Saturn) having j Just left the lunar mansion, Critica, 
or the Pleiads, was entering the Hyads, which the Hindoos са 










































Sant, as he strongly < ivised, neither Eanpra, nor BRAHMA Мые, 
could prevent the! continuance of the моіи for twelve years, 
DASSARATHA that instant ascended his miraculous car, of pure gold, 
кү en и entrance of mE bl; an n یر‎ 
Sek 1ё-тпөгїп есй of бобе, анча а Okie ribein 
witha diadem, having four arms, holding a bow, a spiked weapon, and 
a cimeter, discerned his formidable opponent from the last degree ot 
Critica, and rapidly descended into the land of Barbara, which burst 
mtia flame, while he concealed himself far under-ground. The 
hero followed him; and his legions, marching to his assistance, 
pe risl ed in the burning sands; but Sant was attracted by the mag- 
mo of the Sanharastra ; and, after a vehement conflict, was 
rerpowercd by рак атнА; who compelled him to promise, that 
мі never more would attempt to pass” through the wain of Rohini. 
vThe victor then returned’to his palace, and the regent of the planet 
went to SANI-STHAN, in Barbara, while the ground; on which he 
had fought, assumed a red hue. 

‘Thus reviowned, according to the Poorauns, was the father of our 
hero, the great Ramchandra, who was born in the Treta-Yig, and 
had the great Hindoo priest and prophet Vasishta, in his carliest youth, 
appointed for his guru, or tutor, Under that venerable sge, ез soon 

ecame profouridly versed in “all arts and sciences; bet still mo 
ені for his rigid austeritics ‘and incessant devotion, | Avin ié 
palace’ of ‘his father for the deserts, and spurning the ease and de 
lights of a court, for long and wearisome pilgrimages to the most 
holy and distant pagodas of Hiatt ‘Tf consequence, the events 
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receding Avatar engage a larger portion. {ahe | 
деййн: those of the present. The (priests were is 
the remembrance of his peculiar, protection: of. а зш whe = 
feats are. blazoned by them with, more than common pomp. The 
cause of the appearance of the Deity, in every. fresh Avatar,-should 
ever be borne in mind, by the reader, which is the humiliation of 
pride. and the subversion of gigantic, vice in Dityas ; or, in other 
words, tyrants in iniquity resembling demons, who. have been origi- 
nally elevated to, thrones by means of dissembled piety and. небу 
austerities, always intense, and often in the highest degree sang 
This constantly recurring circumstance, added to their certain down- 
fall, after: they-had relaxed i іл their ا‎ vigour, and Lash cation 
insolent, arbitrary, and. cruel, were, doubtless, intended as so. many 
direct. proofs of a presiding Providence, to whom the loftiest, poten 
tates are equally accountable for their actions. as the. humblest: of 
their vassals; and that our future good or adverse fortune, in a great 
measure, depends upon our just or improper use of the gifts of that 
Providence. The tyrant of the seventh Avatar was Ravan, who, 
according to the Ayeen Akbery, “ having ten heads and as many. 
hands, spent ten thousand (lunar) years, on the mountain of Kylas, 
in worshipping God ; and devoted ten. of his heads, one after, the 
other, in hopes of obtaining, for his final reward, the monarchy. of 
the three regions.” He obtained his desire ; but, intoxicated, as was 
usual with this order of Dityas, when their ambition was. gratified 
with the influx of power, so. greatly abused it, as to render his re- 
moval necessary to the welfare, not less, of Devatas than of human 
beings ; and, on this occasion, Ramchandra was appointed the agent 
of the divine vengeance, 
Every circumstance combines, to рне that the first great empire, 
in Hindostan, was founded on OF near its greatest river, in that vast 
fertile valley, through the centre of which it runs; an empire 
stretching northward to the feet of the mountains that bound it on 
that quarter, and westward to the Panjab. This empire, probably 
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| وکر بر ی ا‎ destiny ap | uml 
potent sovereign ; and, for the proper government of the kingdom, ‘he 
was trained in youth by along series of voluntary severities, in which 
he first learned to govern. himself, and subjugate his own passions to 
the control of reason: Having punctually performed all the. ordi- 
nances of the Vedas, .and gone through- the whole circle of the 
sciences with Vasishta, his, renowned guru, at the usual early age he 
was espoused to the famous Sita, the daughter of а neighbouring 
aja whom he obtained in a trial-of skill with other young: princes, 
his rivals, by: his superior dexterity in the use of the bow. Ram, 
however, wasted not his cyouth in the enervating pleasures of love: 
Being at once a great prophet anda powerful prince, he set off from 
his father’s capital, x with his beloved and beautiful wife, коео 

















by his brother Lachsman, and, crossing the Ganges, com his 
travels нән: Ни dosta 2:5} travels, like those! of Osiris, а а 
reformand subdue. ыа mountains and the most 
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dreary deserts are passed with, equal facility; andi every: where, ih 
his progress, he relieves the oppressed, liberates the captive, routs the 
Кы аныыр ‘Sometimes: we: find: him in his 
bermit’s cell, engaged.in intense devotion, Sur | 
on'whom he inculcates: the. Metempsychosis, that peculiar doctrine 
which liis Avatar seems to have been invented арлана impress 
with energy on the mind of the Indians; | | 
advancing, in terror, at the head fai army, anes by his com- 
mand and obedient to his nod. The air swarms with Devatas, ever 
ee and the snost miraculous prodigies are зета 
ertormed throughout the varied drama. It is Rama civilizin 
сорани | the world; collecting into cities the savages’ of the 
mountains, and restraining, by laws and discipline, the predate 
banditti of the desert. Such we have seen, in a former page, is the 
decided idea of Sir William Jones, in respect to this wonderful: per- 
sonage and his martial exploits; and, by this rule of argument, we 
must form our judgement of his celebrated ‘contest with the giant 
Ravan, king of Lanca, or күр into which alone it ees 
to enter at any length. ~ 

In infant states, not wholly. мыту» rom Ê one of the 
principal sources of mutual contention, among the aspiring chief- 
tains, has ever bean females of superior beauty, or other commanding 
attractions ; nor must we wonder, if the rapture of Helen, by Paris, 
caused the ten years war and destruction of Troy, that the seizure of 
the more beautiful Sita, by Ravan, should convulse the continent of 
India. The conflict, between Rama and Ravan, forms the leading 
feature in the character of this Avatar, whit displays to us, on the 
one hand, valour, when firmly connected with virtue, as invincible 
by any human power; and, on the other, conjugal affection, equally 
impregnable to the allurements of temptation and the menaces of 
despotism, as rising in brighter splendour and purity from the re- 
fining fire of adversity. Itappears, from the Brahmin books, which 
describe this Avatar, that Rama and Ravan had been rivals in the trial 
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of skill by which the former obtained his wife. The success of the 
former, who was then but a youth, stung the jealous Ravan to the soul, 
and he burned for an opportunity to revenge the insult. An outrage 
offered by Lachsman, the brother of Ram, to the sister of Ravan, in- 
flamed ina high degree his thirst for vengeance. But the tyrant too 
well knew, and too much dreaded, the vigorous arm of the incarnate 
god, to think of attacking him by open violence: he meditated, by 

fraud, the accomplishment of that vengeance ; and determined to 
wound him in the tenderest part, by robbing him of Sita, his beloved 
wife. To effect his purpose, by the transmigrating power which his 
former penitentiary life had obtained him, he. assumed the body of 
a beautiful stag, and remained continually browzing about the hut, 
erected near the Ganges, in which Rama, with his wife, performed the 
austerities of Indian anchorites. His sportive gambols, and the beauty 
of his shining skin, particularly attracted the notice of Sita, and she 
requested Ram to shoot the animal, and present her with ts skin for 
an ornamental vest. Rama, by his omniscience, being no stranger to 
the turbulent spirit that animated the stag, at first opposed her desire, 
and wamed her of the probable danger басары attend the act; 

| Sita persisting to her request, he consented, on condition that 
both herself and his brother Lachsman should, during his absence 
on that exploit, confine themselves within the limits of three circles, 
which he immediately drew, with chalk, around the hut. To those 
conditions she readily assented ; and Ram, taking with him thè un- 
‘erring fter a chase of many cose, shot the devoted animal to 
the ert ‘The liberated spirit of Ravan immediately entered the 
body of a mendicant Fogee, stationed near the hut of Ram, who, 
with loud and doleful lamentations, bewailed the lot of Ram, about 
to perish under the superior might of his кайин enemy | Alarmed 
and terrified at the sound, Sita immediately b Беш Lachsman t 
fly to the relief of his brother; but he, suspecting treachery, and can- 
fiding in the power inherent in an incarnate deity, who had already 
triumphed over numerous and powerful armies sent against him by 
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the allies and relatives of Ravan, refused to pass the prescribed limits 
of their temporary prison. A repetition, however, of the dreadful 
tidings, added to the renewed entreaties, and still more eloquent tears, 
of his sister, at length prevailed on Lachsman to quit the hut, and 
. seek his brother. It was now that the artful mendicant, with a tale 
of well-feigned woe, approached the deluded princess, and, for the 
love of Veeshnu, besought that relief which no Yogee implores of 
the pious in Hindostan in vain. Although, regardful of her hus- 
band’s injunction, Sita at first declined complying with his wants ; 
yet, afterwards, as he grew more importunate, she thought the pious 
occasion might justify her passing over at least the first prohibited circle, 
in order to relieve his hunger with such homely fare as an anchorite’s 
cell afforded. She did so; but, on her extending her arm, to present 
him with the vegetable boon, the royal impostor caught hold of her 
hand, and, gently drawing her over the two other lines, dissolved the 
charm that formed. her security, and bore her triumphantly. away, 
through the regions of the air, to his palace at Lanca; Fearing, however, 
to incense his queen, if he brought her within the walls, he erected for 
her a pavilion, under one of the largest trees of the garden of the pa- 
lace, where she was watched, day and night, by a guard of gigantic 
females, and had daily the mortification of receiving the visits of her 
ravisher, though neither threats nor persuasion could bend her intrac- 
table mind to consent to the gratification of the criminal passion with 
which he burned. | | 4 

In the mean time, Lachsman had not advanced far in his search 
aftereRama, before he met him returning, loaded with the skin of 
the, slain deer, intended asa present for his beloved Sita. Their 
agony, to find her gone from the hut, was inexpressible, and in- 
. finitely increased by their ignorance whither she was fled. They set 
out, therefore, to ransack earth and Hades for the fugitive beauty ; 
and, in their travels through a subterraneous cavern, are informed by 
4 penitent Yogee, at his devotions, that he had recently beheld a 
Ditya flying through the air with a female, in a southern direction, 
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which Rama immediately knew must be his enemy Ravan and the 
object of his research. In the same direction they immediately 
shape their course ; and, as they traverse the mountains of (Не 
peninsula, meet with Hanuman, king of the Apes, (that i is, a Tace of 
savages inhabiting the Gauts, whose forests abound in that animal,) 
of whom they make farther inquiries, and by him are shewn a ring, 
which fell from the ear of some unfortunate.female hurried through 
the air by a malicious daemon. Rama instantly recognized the ring 
for Sita’s ; and now, knowing they must have gone to Ceylone, en- 
raged. Hanuman, witli a vast amy of his subject apes, to assist him 
in n the recovery of his wife. Of this army, Hanuman was appointed 
eneralissimo, and many of his courtiers subordinate commanders. 
They march on till they come to Madura, on the sea-shore, and here 
a natural phenomenon, which presents itself to the view of the asto- 
nished spectator, gave birth to the romantic story of their raising, at 
the point of Ramancoil, a bridge of rocks from the continent to that 
island. But, during the delay. which this stupendous undertaking 
occasioned, Ram, being exceedingly anxious to know how Sita 
was treated by Ravan, and whether she retained her connubial 
fidelity inviolable, prevailed wpon Hanuman to use the power, con- 
ferred on him by Veeshnu, of transporting himself through the air 
to the palace of Ravan, and resolving his anxious doubts on. this. 
interesting subject. Hanuman accordingly commences his aérial ex- 
pedition ; but, arriving in the region above Ceylone, finds his progress 
opposed by. ten gigantic demons, whom: Ravan had. appointed 
guardians of the- entrance into the island from that quarter. The 
prominent feature of this Avatar, the Metempsychosis, here again 
forces itself upon the recollection of the reader; for, to avoid their 
_ fury, Hanuman migrates into the body of a fly, and, descending on the 
shore in that form, enters- the island; but he had now a land-enemy 
to encounter, in the person of an-enormous Ditya; placed sentinel on 
the coast. The fly might easily be crushed, but the ape, endowed 
with that peculiar portion of immortal vigour supposed in the Hindoo. 
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romances to be attached to Hanuman, (for, in their mythology he is 
the son of one of their chief deities,) might be a match for the ter- 
rific Ditya. Resuming, therefore, his natural form, he engaged the 
lemon with such courage and energy, that, not less astonished at his 
bravery, than apprehensive of his own defeat, his gigantic adversary 
desired a parley, and inquired his errand on that island. Hanuman 
replied, that he was come thither for no other purpose than to ex- 
plore Sita, the wife of Ram, his sovereign and master. The Ditya, 
without hesitation, informed him, that he would find her in the garden 
of the palace of Ravan, his potent lord, under a sysem-tree : upon 
which they parted in tolerable good humour. Pursuing his journey, 
under various disguises, Hanuman at length reached the palace, and, 
taking his station, in the form of a cat, on the battlements, he there 
observed the captive princess under the described tree. He imme- 
diately descended from the eminence on which he sat, and hastened 
towards the pavilion, which he reached, served, | 

Ravan himself entered, and thus became an ear-witness of the ardent 
protestations which he poured forth to the disdainful princess. Every 
flattering tribute that could gratify ambition or avarice, his power, his 
kingdom, his revenues, were offered in profusion, in case she would 
consent to share his nuptial bed. Unwrought upon by all his artful re- 
presentations, she sternly answered, that she was Ram's alone ; that to 
Ram, her heart, while it continued to beat, would remain inviolably 
faithful ; and, in consonance with the received notions, in Hindostan, 
of the mighty power attached to wedded purity, she added, that, if 
he persisted to torment her with his loathed addresses, she would con- 
sume him with fire. On the tyrant’ departure, Hanuman, mounting 
in the air, dropped into the lap of Sita the ring he had received from 
Ram, which she eagerly seized, and instantly knew to be her own, 
After a moment's reflection, she burst into a flood of tears, con- 
jecturing that it could only have fallen from Ram, who, combating 
with some of the malignant genii of the air, had been defeated and 
slam. The faithful Hanuman immediately became visible, and, 
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i r himself | nsported her - with: the tidings of her 

nd being зарае оь айа ‘security; and°of his having: dis- 

shed | ип self for the express purpose! of searching out: her place 
confinement, and of consoling her in her exile from all she held 
ал Acoustomed 60 the insidious designs of her-ravisher,- Sita, for 
a time, doubted the truth of all-he asserted ; but Hanuimar again and 
) protesting empty, and that he had received that ring from 
himself, to bé:conveyed to her as a pledge’ of his unaltered 
рыга provided she preserved her’ connubial vow unviolated, het 
sorrowing tears were’ coriverted:into those; of: heart-felt ко ; and 
she. charged him to hasten» to’ her lord with renewed protestations of 
her duty and eternal regard, as well as with her ardent йн ia he 
would exert his utmost-to rescue her from the daily insults-and out- 
rages of her tyrant. ‘She then ‘took one of the bracelets from her 
arm, and gave itto Hanuman for Ram, in proof! of his having been 
successful in discovering her, and asa pledge of her unaltered affection. 
Hanuman promised faithfully to fulfil, her EET ‘and respect- 
fully took leave of the» princess’; but was so exasperated | against 
Ravan, that, as he passed through the beautiful gardens, he tore up 
the stately trees, scattered about the. delicious fruits, and turned'the 
guint’s paradise into a desolate wilderness. The gardeners, observing 
the dreadful havoc: made by this mischievous ape, went with loud 
complaints to Ravan, who, enraged at the treatment, sent armies of 
giants to attack him, all of whom Hanuman successively defeated, 
being enabled, by the imparted energy óf Ram, to rend up the 
largest trees by the roots, which he made use of а= his weapons of 
offence ; tearing to pieces the arrows, converted into serpents, that 
were darted against him, and annihilating the. combined efforts of 
sorcerers and. magicians. The page of history. would be degraded 
by entering into a minute detail of such puerilities ; we, therefore, 
return with him to the continent, where the innumerable battalions 
of apes, or mountaineers, have already constructed a bridge of rocks 
one hundred leagues in length, and where Ram impatiently waited 
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oled | 55 гаїһа x ал һе аа 
uraculous Rabies at е head of no ledi | formidable a 

than 360,000 apes, comman | 

under him 20,000. 

Here it should be remarked, in respect to this-wast army). that, in 
the belief of the superstitious Hindoos, these apes, who were doubt- 
less men collected together under the banners of 2 great Sees 
from all parts of India, but particularly the higher regio: 
peninsula, hardy, resolute, and accustomed to range the rah like 
the ашо забуте; О retained һу Ката from their savage state, 
are supposed to have | 1 80 many Jevatas inhabiting 1 hum in 
united under the command of their second greatest AVATAR, to ac- 
complish the utter destruction of an overgrown tyrant who oppressed 
them ; a monster of injustice, cruelty, and lewdness. It seems to 
have been the origin of the famous Egyptian legend, that, at a par- 
ticular æra, when all kinds of impiety and crimes abounded, the 
terrified gods were compelled to take refuge under the form of 
terrestrial animals. In relation to the bridge recorded to have been 
built by this army of satyrs, part of it, according to the Hindoo be- 
lief, exists at this day, being that series of rocks to which the Mo- 
hammedans, or the Portugueze, (alluding, perhaps, to the famous 
Pica d'Adam, or print of Adam's foot, on the highest mountain of 
Ceylone,) have given the name of Adam's Bridge ; but this we have 
seen, from Sir William Jones, isa vulgar error, since it should be 
styled Rama's Bridge. The Missionary Bouchet, in the “ Lettres 
Edifiantes,” describes this bridge as composed, not of arches, but of 
prodigious stones, rising about three feet above the water, many 
eighteen feet in diameter, and others still. more, with spaces of from 
three to ten feet wide between every stone. In the same book we 
are informed, that these remaining masses of rock, whether (origi- 
nally) artificially or naturally deposited here, have been abso- 
huely used, in modern times, as a bridge, by the rajah of Marava, 
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who, when pursued by the king of Madura, actually passed over it 
to Ceylone with all his army, treasures, and elephants, ро gront 
beams thrown across their surface. * 

To resume our narrative :—Ram, having passed this mighty bridge, 
marched on with all expedition to the capital of his determined 
enemy, the whole island of Ccylone being struck with terror at the 
immensity of the invading army, the brightness of their armour, and 
the loud clangor of their war-like instruments, all but the hardened 
эе himself, who, from the turrets of his palace, surveyed with 
composure the vast cavalcade advancing | to his destruction. Ram, 
bih yet at a great distance, espying the tyrant in that elevated 
situation, took aim at him with his never-failing arrow, and at once 
shot off all the ten crowns from his ten heads. His wife, who had 
frequently remonstrated with him on the subject of Sita, being at 
this juncture with him, seized the opportunity to renew her repre- 
sentations, and urged him to remember, that he, who was able thus 
dexterously, with one arrow, to shoot off the ten crowns from his ten 
heads, could also with equal facility, in the same manner, separate 
the ten heads from his mangled trunk. Ravan turned a deaf ear to 
all her entreaties, and was rather confirmed than shaken in the ob- 
stinate resolution he had taken, not to restore Sita to her injured 
husband. That husband now advanced in all the avenging fury of 
an irritated prince and of an instilted god. Amidst the denuncia. 
tions of vengeance, like a true deity, Ram exalted the yoice of 
mercy; and one of the chief generals in Hanuman’s army was dis. 
patched to inform Ravan, that if he would, even at this late period, 
consent to deliver up his captive, the horrors of desolation, by fire 
and the sword, might be prevented, and the lives of thousands of his 
peaceful subjects be saved. The ambassador, however, was received 
at Ravan’s court with accumulated insult, and the dreadful pre- 
parations for battle began on both sides. Previous to its commence- 
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ment, the brother of Ravan and some of his most experienced war- 
riors, conjecturing what must be the infallible event, and lamenting 
the fatal obstinacy of their sovereign, came over’ to ‘the camp. of 
a eee. their submission, after proper proofs of their 
sincerity, were received into favour and honoured with his con- 
Sdente: Indeed the legend makes these renegados to be of great 
importance to their new sovereign, by developing the projects of 
Ravan, and counteracting his malignant designs. A select body of 
ten thousand veteran Dityas, on whom Ravan placed a firm reliance, 
began the assault; but, by the might of Ram and Lachsman, were 
quickly routed and slain.’ Other bodies of giants: successively fol- 
lowed, of greater number. апа т not less courageous, but were deteate 
by the «desperate valour of Hanuman and his apes: Above one 
hundred thousand of Ravan's: ‘army soon lay dead on the field. It 
became now necessary to exert those powers of magic which are 
never wanting, on grand emergencies, in an ancient Indian cam- 
paign ;. but the detail of which I shall generally decline, as novat all 
likely to entertain the rational reader, or instruct the modern warrior. 
On the present occasion, the ingenuity of the supernatural machinery 
made use of, entitles it to some notice. 

Ravan’s eldest son, by name Inderset, owing to intense austerities, 
was in high favour with Brahma, who had imparted to him. energies 
more than human, when engaging an enemy. This demi-god now 
led on to the combat the remainder of Rayan’s exhausted forces, and, 
by the most animating addresses, incited them to rush on the foe, 
avenge their slaughtered comrades, retrieve the sullied honour of 
their King, and, by one desperate and united attack, retrieve the 
fortune of the day. While these men were fighting witha valour 
bordering on desperation, Inderset himself mounted into the air, and 
darted upon the apes arrows; which, othe instant they reached the 
earth, were converted into serpents. These entolding the bodies of 
the astonished apes, and confining their arms and legs, left them, 
thus entangled, an easy prey to the swords and battle-axes of the 
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gigantic soldiers of Ravan. Апа, поз, victory seemed on the point 
of deserting even the divine Ram; who, utterly confounded at the 
disaster, applied to Veeshnu for his aid against the abused power of 
Brahma. ‘The readér has’ been informed, in:a preceding page; that 
the food of Garoori, the eagle on which Veeshnu rides: through the 
vault of heaven, consisted of serpents; and that favoured bird was 
immediately dispatched, by his master, to the assistance of Ram, 
Pouncing down upon his devoted prey, the majestic bird of the skies 
stalked over the field of battle, and soon cleared it of the new species 
of foe that had taken possession of it; and now the apes, disentangled 
from their serpentine chains, renewed the contest with redoubled 
fury, while Lachsman, inspired with a portion of Ram’s divinity, 
ascended the wtherial region on the back of Hanuman, and waged 
a long and dubious conflict with Inderset, in a portion of the sky. 
immediately above the palace of Ravan.. In the end, the former of 
those mighty champions proved completely victorious, and the head 
of Inderset, cloven from his body by the sword. of his. antagonist, 
fell down to earth on the very spot whence the obdurate king had 
anxiously beheld the bloody conflict. As the gory scalp rolled at the 
feet of the obdurate father, the distracted Mandora, in a paroxysm. of 
rage, upbraided the unfeeling tyrant with all his unheard-of crimes, 
unbounded Just, unprecedented barbarity, and shameless injustice, 
denouncing to him his own instant destruction, unless he instantly 
sued for peace and released from the power of enchantment the 
imearcerated Sita. In vain she stormed; in vain she entreated; the 
adamant of his heart was not to be softened, and he now resolved to 
try the last, the only, resource which his obstinacy and madness had 
left him! —Of his slaughtered family, there yet remained to him a 
brother, elder than that which had fled to Ram. He is represented 
ag Ditya of enormous strength, but so devoted to sloth, that he was 
buried in sleep the greatest part of the year, only waking occasionally 
to swallaw down an immense quantity ot provisions for the support of 
existence: under which character is, doubtless, meant to be por- 
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trayed some neighbouring prince of Ceylone, an indolent and lux- 
urious glutton. But from any sleep, save that of death itself, the 
thundering exclamations of his brother giant could not fail to awake 
him ; for, suddenly entering his palace, he bellowed out his com- 
plaints against an innumerable army of merciless apes, headed by 
one Ram, that were on all sides ravaging his dominions. He in- 
formed him, that already two of his sons, seven of his generals, and 
nearly 200,000 of his best soldiers, had perished in the conflict, and 
that he himself, (Ravan,) with the remainder of his family, must 
inevitably meet the same fate, if not immediately succaured by his 
powerful arm ; an arm that was accustomed singly to crush embattled 
myriads. This Indian Morpheus, Саа rather os nus ; for, he is said, 
in the Indian legend, to have been tri rted about, when awake, 
in a car drawn by four asses, E ig remar rkable circumstance of 
similitude with the Greek fables,) this drowsy giant, I say, thus 
arouted from his deep repose, in return roared out, that his brother had 

engaged himself in a most unjust war; that no assistance : which he 
night bring could protect him from the certain vengeance of that 
Ram, who was no less than Veeshnu in human shape; and that, in a 
recent dream, he had beheld the utter destruction of himself and his 
army. Ravan, appalled at the horrid denunciation, was at first so 
confounded he knew not what to answer; but, soon resuming his 
natural confidence, and conceiving that his formidable brother was 
a match for even Veeshnu himself, in a firm tone replied, that, if his 
destiny were fixed, it would be in vain for him to fly from it; that 
it did not become a great monarch, like himself, tamely to resign 
his kingdom to an usurper; and he once more conjured him at least 
to attempt his emancipation from the horde of barbarians that inun- 
dated his dominions, The Ditya replied, that, though the effort was 
hopeless, he would still make that effort, and that his life was at the 
command of his sovereign and brother. And, now, this terrific com- 
batant moving onwards, like a mountain, towards the field of battle, 
struck with dismay the bravest of the enemy; all but the intrepid 
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Ram and Hanuman ; who immediately dispatched some thousands of 
the stoutest apes, accustomed to climb mountains and steep declivities, 
to tear down the rocky eminences that surrounded them, and hurl 
them upon him as he passed. These, however, made no impression 
on the Ditya, who warded them off with his shield, and pierced the 
ponderous masses through with his arrows. Arrived in the field, a 
most dreadful slaughter of the apes, from that moment, commenced ; 
and, had not Ram descended from his chariot to succour them, the 
whole race must have been exterminated. With all his might, 
drawing the immortal bow, he aimed an arrow that instantly shot off 
his unwieldy head, which made the earth tremble as it fell, while 
his agitated trunk continued to make sad haveck among the af- 
frighted apes. As fast, however, as they fell, the victims who thus 
perished were, by the power of Ram, restored to life; and the con- 
yulsive motion shortly after ceasing, they were thus effectually deli- 
vered from thcir most dreaded enemy. 

The accomplishment of his brother's awful prediction now ap- 
peared to Ravan to be rapidly approaching. Despair gloomed upon 
his face, and remorse wrung his heart; yet not that despair which 
unnerves for enterprize the palsied hand, nor that remorse which pro- 
duces repentance and reformation. No; - in this last and dire extre- 
mity, his soul seemed to acquire new ardour and energy; he rushed 
on to the field, at the head of his few remaining troops, with such 
irresistible fury, that Ram himself was constrained to admire his 
undaunted fortitude: but, it becoming necessary to check his deso- 
lating progress, and let him feel the entire superiority of his enemy, 
he levelled his bow and shot off nine of his heads, calling out to him 
to desist from provoking farther the power that could in an instant 
overwhelm him, and promising, if he would, even now, lay down 
his arms and give up Sita, he would heal his wounds and restore to 
him his forfeited empire. ‘The tyrant, though covered with blood, 
and frantic with pain, declared, that if the hour of his destiny was 
arrived, he must submit to its stern decree, but that he would rather 














part with his tenth head, also, than relinquish 5 

Ram, greatly incensed, shot. off his remainin 

terminated the determined foe that had е" ои sedis 
labour and affliction. The perturbed spirit, however, of this dread- 
ful monster, seemed for some time reluctant to abandon the headless 
trunk; and the numerous hands, each grasping some deathful weapon, 
still continued furiously to brandish them and. mow down whole bat- 
talions of inferior warriors. An exertion of magical. power, by: ри 
conqueror, became absolutely necessary. to disarm their undistingu 
ing fury, and stop the progress of destruction. 

The instant that the death of the tyrant Ravan and the fon of hi 
army were known in his capital, his injured and. insulted queen 
hastened to prostrate herself at the feet of Rama, deprecating his ven- 
_geance, and denying all acquiescence in. the guilty conduct of her 
husband towards the unfortunate Sita, Ram received her with great 
kindness and commiseration ; and, after commanding her to. undergo 
the accustomed ordeal of fire, by walking over plates of iron heated 
red-hot, gave her in marriage to.the tyrant’s brother, his ‘confederate 
and friend, according to.an ancient law of Hindostan, which, not less 
than the Levitical code, allowed the nuptial union, with the widow of 
a deceased brother. But now his. whole:soul burned with i impatient 
ardour to liberate and embrace his beloved, his faithful, Sita. He was 
immediately transported, in his rose-ditter, to the fatal tree under 
which she had so, long languished in the adamantine: bonds of en- 
chantment, now burst asunder by the death of Rayan ; and. their 
mutual rapture at meeting, alter so protracted a period of separation, 
can be conceived but not expressed. Ram, however resolutely re- 
fused: all cohabitation with his charming wife, tll she had gone 
through, the most dreadful ordeals of unsullied. virtue; till she had 
trampled, unlurt, the: glowing embers; dared the bite of the en- 
venomed serpent ; and, in the pride and fortitude of conscious inno- 
cence, exposed herself to the rage of goaded elephants and tigers, 
expiring in the pangs of famine. 
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нЕ firmly established the brother of Ravan on the throne of 
Jeylone, Ram prepared to return to his hereditary dominions; but, 
as an immense slaughter had been made of Hanuman’s army, and 
as, without their restoration to life, he must henceforth have reigned a 
king without subjects, Ram, exerting the omnipotent power of an in- 
carnate deity, re-animated their lifeless bodies: another glaring proof 
that the Metempsychosis was the doctrine principally intended to be 
inculeated by this distinguished Avatar. The resuscitated army then 
urged back their course, to the continent, over the bridge erected by 
their labour; and the legend relates, that, at the command of Ram, 
the principal stones that formed it were carried back, by the apes, to 
the mountains whence they had been hewn; but, unfortunately for 
its veracity, those stones, of the vast dimensions stated above, still re- 
main, and incontestably prove, what I have all along asserted to be the 
basis of the Indian legends, the history of some stupendous convulsion 
of nature, or other physical phanomenon, blended with the detail of 
some great historical fact, such as is likely to have taken place in the 
infancy of the world, when half mankind, inflamed by religious feuds, 
or animated by the thirst of power, was embattled against the other half, 
Atthat period when the daring Cu THITE GENIUS was in its full career 
of glory; for, as I have elsewhere expressed myself,* and the reader 
will, I hope, pardon the insertion, in this page, of a passage so re- 
markably apposite; * it was the peculiar delight of that enterprizing 
race to erect stupendous ed on to excavate long subterraneous pas- 
sages from the living rock, to form vast lakes, to extend over the 
hollow of adjoining mountains magnificent arches for agueducts and 
bridges; in short, to attempt whatever was hazardous and difficult ; 
and to carry into execution whatever appeared, to the rest of man- 
kind, impracticable. Assyria and Egypt were covered with these 
wonders in sculpture, and prodigies in art, which their bold invention 
planned and their persevering industry executed. It was they who 
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built the tower of Belus, and raised the pyramids of Egypt; it was 
they who formed the grottoes near the Nile, and scooped the caverns 
of Salsette and Elephanta. Their skill in mechanical powers, to this 
day, astonishes posterity, who are unable to conceive by what means 
stones, thirty, forty, and even sixty, feet in length, and from welt to 
twenty feet in breadth, could ever be reared to that wonderf i 
of elevation at which they were seen, by Pocock and N савай in the 
ruined temples of Balbee and the Thebais. Those, that compose the 
pagodas of India, are scarcely less wonderful in magnitude and ele- 
vation, and they evidently display the bold сица of и same 
indefatigable artificers.” 

Ram, having refreshed his native forces in the kingdom of Hanu- 
man, and restored to that depopulated realm its former inhabitants, 
marched on to his capital in Bahar in all the majesty of a god and 
all the splendor of a conqueror. He also prevailed on Hanuman, 
after making Suckeridge, the prince of apes and his oldest general, 
his vice-gerent during his absence, with a select band of those moun- 
taineers, to accompany him thither; and it was, probably, in their 
progress to Owdh, that the rites adopted afterwards in the Greek Dios 
nysia, ot feasts of Bacchus, (in other words the Indian Bhagavat, )were 
first-celebrated. Harnessed tigers (an animal, it should be observedy 
abundant in India, but not known in Greece) dragged the chariot of 
the triumphant Ram; the sprightly notes of the Indian pipe and tabor 
were heard responsive to the wild airs of the Indian Bacchx, ats 
tendants on the recovered Sita; and the louder cymbals poured their 
melody in unison with the antic dance of the jocund satyrs. Ram, 
at some distance from his capital, was met by his enraptured parents 
and relatives, who brought him, in profusion, all the rich and splendid 
offerings usually made in India at the shrine of royalty crowned with 
conquest ; showers of rose and other sweet-scented waters were 
sprinkled over himself and his faithful band, who had shared: his 
toils and his glory ; the social betel was lavishly distributed, and the 
choicest perfumes of Asia were burned to their honour, refreshing the 
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languid spirit, and filling the air with ambrosial fragrance. Ram fous 
rished, according to the Hindoo legends, eleven thousand lunar years. 
on the throne of Owdh ; at the end of which, he retired with his wile to. 
the Vaicontha, or paradise of Veeshnu, leaving two sons behind him, 
Cavs and Lavan, who inherited his virtues and jointly shared his 
regal honours.* With Ramachandra expired the Trera-Yve, or 
second age of the world ; in which, one-third part of mankind bes 
came reprobate; a period containing three Avatars, consonant to 
their gradual decrease in every successive age, and consisting of 
2,400,000 years: though I must again remind. the reader, that these 
exaggerated calculations are nothing more than astronomical cycles, 
founded on the basis of the precession of cquinoxes of. fifty-four 
seconds, more or. less times repeated, according to the number of 
Avatars in each Yug. 

The Epic poem of the Ramayan, in which these facts are re- 
corded, is stated to be the noblest production of the Indian muse, and 
the Iliad of that country ; and is said to be highly distinguished for 
the unity of its action, the magnificence of its imagery, and the ele- 
gance of its style; Not having that poem before me, I have been 
obliged, from secondary sources, to draw that information which I 
would gladly have imbibed from the fountain-head. Those sources, 
though secondary, are authentic; and perhaps the European reader 
may be better pleased with the general detail presented to him above, 
than with minute accounts of those incantations that fill the Indian 
legends, and the combats of giants; which, however they may 
delight and astonish the Oriental literati, have no charms for the 
polished. scholar of western. climes, and are justly consigned to 
puerile reading. Enough of this species of romance has been in- 
serted to justify our suspicion, that from this Indian history the Greeks 








* Roger. p. 166; Sonnerat, vol. i. p.26; Baldzus apud Churchill, vol. iii. p. 865; and 
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Eendra; for, all resemble him in their attributes) against the Titans, or 
zarth-borh giants, from. whose blood, when slain by the arrows of 
Apollo, sprang up serpents armed with deadly venom. Atth | 
time there cannot possibly be any greater елгы imagined, 
than what Ravan and his gigantic brethren bear to Typhon, Briareus, 
and the rest of them, with thew innumerable heads breathing fire, and 
their hundred arms tearing up mountains and hurling rocks at the 
Pater Omnipotens and the opposing deities: The very same kind of 
conflict is reported, in p. 99, preceding, to have been maintained by 
Parasu-Rama with the. giants, his opponents, iñ Cusha-dweepa; in 
which, mountains and rocks were reciprocally hurled, and darted 
serpents enfolded the daring rebels combating against the incarnate 
Veeshnu ; but, as we have already stated it to be our decided opinion, 
that Parasu-Rama and Ramchandra are only varied representations 
of one person, the great Cuthite, our hypothesis is greatly confirmed 
by this striking coincidence of facts. The physical appearance, 
also, of Ceylone, warrants a conjecture, that volcanic eruptions have 
been numerous, in ancient times, in that island, and have aided the 
inflamed imagination of the sublime Valmic, in composing the Ra- 
mayan. It is unnecessary to enter into a minute comparison of 
Rama with the Grecian Dionysius; it is the general feature of re- 
semblance in the two heroes which is here contended for; yet should 
not the two remarkable titles, assigned the latter, of Dithyrambus, 
or twice entering the gate of life, and Bimater, or having two mothers, 
be forgotten; which doubtless allude to Rama’s having been twice 
born, conformably with the doctrine which his Avatar throughout 
inculcates, — the Metempsychosis. As I have no exact data by which 
to ascertain the length of time which the war of Lanca endured, 
we may fairly infer, from another of the Greek titles of Dionysius, 
that it lasted three years, since the feasts of the Trieterica were 
expressly instituted because he returned from his Indian expe- 
dition after three years absence ; which information nught have been 
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mveyed to the Greeks from India by written documents, or by tra- 

афо relating to thé war óf Lanca. His title of Niseus, from Nisa, 

of Eleutherios, the deliverer, and of Thriambos, the triumphant, are 

all peculiarly connected with the character of this Indian Avatar, and 
forcibly call to our recollection the exploits of Rama. 





_. GENERAL REFLECTIONS. ON THE HISTORY OF THE RAMAS. 
Having repeatedly intimated that the events, recorded in the lives 
of the three: Ramas, are probably the actions of one man, named 
Rama, the son of Cush; and that the whole of these wars are the 
contests for dominion of the first colonists, inflamed by religious feuds; 
I rejoice in having it in my power, in part, to confirm each assertion 
by the authority of the sacred books themselves: for, in regard to Pa- 
rasu-Rama, we find this Avatar originally founded on a domestic dis- 
pute between the families of two renowned sages of the patriarchal 
гасе, whose names and actions are recorded in the Dissertation 
of Mr. Wilford. 

<“ Violent feuds had long subsisted between the family of AES 
MA, on one side, and those of ViswaMiTRa and JAMADAGNI, on 
the other: the kings of Cusha-dweepa within took the part of Gavu- 
gama; and the Haihayas, a very powerful nation in that country, 
(whom I believe to have been Persians,) were inveterate against Ja- 
MADAGNI, whom they killed after defeating his army. Among the 
confederates in Cusha-dweepa were the Romacas, or those dressed in 
hair-cloth ; the Sacas, and a tribe of them called Sacasenas ; the Hin- 
doos of the Khettri class, who then lived on the banks of the Chac- 
shus, or Oxus; the Parasicas, a nation beyond the Nile; the Barbaras, 
or people of Nubia ; the inhabitants of Camboja; the Ciratas and 
Haritas, two tribes of the Pallis; and the Yavanas, or ancestors of the 
Greeks, These allies entered India, and defeated the troops of Vis- 
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WAMITRA in the county called Yudha-Bhumi, « 
now Yehud, between the Indus and the Behat.” (eg реў 
From thisimmense force, assembled together frc rE ter í 

Asia to revenge a domestic insult, we may collect to what a wide exten, 
and with what relentless fury, these conflicts in the infant world w 
carried on, as well as the vast limits of the empire of Hindostan in 
those very ancient periods; for, the hostile forces we see pour into 
India from the distant Nile, on the one hand, and the frozen Oxu 
on the other; on the banks of which latter river the Khettri Bare | 
expressly said at that period to have dwelt; a circumstance which fully 
justifies all that has been previously urged concerning the residence 
of the Hindoos having formerly been ina more northern situation, 
and at the same time explains General Vallancey’s account of the 
Southern Scythians and their early maturity in arts and sciences; for, 
there can be no doubt that those Southern Scythians were Brahmins: 
Parasu-Rama is recorded to have been the son ‘of Ja gni, and it 
was to repel and subdue this powerful junction of half-the forces of 
Asia that the descent of the deity in his person became necessary’; for, 
no other arm was able to exterminate so numerous a host. Con- 
sidered in this, which is the true, light, all the mythological difficulty 
vanishes, and the Avatars become perfectly intelligible ; ‘for, itis the 
Deity interposing to prevent the annihilation of an oppressed and 
holy family; and, hence, he is said to have issued forth to mortal 
view in that of Jamadagni. This race, it should also be considered, 
though eminently holy, was also royal, the’ genealogical arrangement 
of its sovercignus being inserted, by Mr. Wilford, im the Asiatic Re- 
searches; and this circumstance incontestably proves, that the mo- 
narchs of the first Asiatic dynasties exercised the two-fold function 
of KING and PROPHET. "А ДД, 
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“CHAPTER II, ' 
niended as introductory to the subsequent History of CREESHNA, in- 
. earnatein the eighth AVATAR, and containing a summary Account 
of all the distinguished native Sovereigns of Hindostan, from Saty- 
H EMERY to JUDISHTER, tohto is кла у the Brahmins 
as cotemporary with CREESHNA.. 





“E HE: Bhagavat; from’ which .the subsequent’ life of Creeshria is 
taken, isone of the most distinguished, for sublimity and beauty, of 
the eighteen Puranas, or Poorauns, written by the holy sage Vyasa, 
whose celebrated pen composed the great poem of the Mahabbarat. 
It lays claim, therefore, to the highest’ antiquity that апу Indian com- 
yositron can boast; and, though we may not allow it to be four thou- 
sand years old, which is the date astigned to the Mahabbarat in 
Mr. Wilkins’s Bhagvat-Geeta,* yet there is ample evidence to prove 
its existence not many centuries later than that wra. The Gecta itself 
is an Episode of the Mahabbarat, and it is the divine Creeshna that 
inculcates:the precepts it contains. on the mind of his friend and dis- 
ciple Arjoon, But, that the reader may be able to form a better judge- 
ment concerning both the wonderful being whose history is about to 
be detailed, and the authenticity and age of the book whence it has 
been extracted, I shall here present him, by way of introduction, 
with an extract or two from Sir William Jones's celebrated Disser- 
tation on the Geds of Greece, Italy, and India. There is exhibited, 
inthe life of this Indian deity, such a strange mixture of the sublime 
and. the puerile, as fora long time excited in my mind a great degree 
ef doubt; whether I should publish it: in this collective form, or give 
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an abridgement of it, inserting only the most remarkable facts. An 
impious parallel, however, having been recently attempted to be 
drawn, by a celebrated French writer, between the life and miracles 
of Creeshna and those of Christ, between which there are certainly 
to be traced very striking lines of resemblance ; and well there may, 
if, as Sir William Jones was of opinion, and as I sincerely believe, 
there are, in the Bhagavat, interpolations from the spurious gospels, 
which might, in the earliest eras of Christianity, have found their 
way to India; 1 conceived myself bound by duty to give it una- 
bridged, to avoid the suspicion of purposed mutilation to serve a fa- 
vomits system. 

* Their great divinity Creeshna,”’ says Sir William Jones, “ ас- 
miine: to the Indians, passed a life of a most extraordinary and in- 
comprehensible nature. He was the son of Devacr, һу VasuDE- 
УАЗ but his birth was. oncealed through fear of the tyrant Cansa, 
to whom it had been predicted that ai child, born at that time in that 
family, would destroy him. He was fostered, therefore, in Mathura, 
by an honest herdsman, surnamed NANDA, or or happy; and his 
amiable wife YAsoDA, who, like another Pales, was constantly oc- 
cupied in her pastures and hey dairy... In their family геге а mul- 
titude of young Gopas, or cow-herds, and beautiful Gopias, or milk- 
maids, who were his play-fellows during his infancy; and, in his 
early youth, he selected nine damsels -aş his favourites, with whom 
he passed his gay hours in dancing, sporting, and playing on. his 
flute. Both he and the three Ramas are described às youths of per- 
fect beauty ; but the princesses of Hindostan, as well as the damsels 
of Nanpa’s farm, were passionately in love with CreEsuNna, who 
continues to this hour the darling god of the Indian women, The 
sect of the Hindoos, who adore him with enthusiastic, and almost 
exclusive, devotion, have broached a doctrine, which they main» 
tain with eagerness, and which seems general in these provinces, 
that he was distinct from all the Avatars, who had only an ansa, or 
portion of his divinity ; while Cazgsina was the person of VEESH- 
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Rama, Hr ака : as the sega a Ае. мны өй! ап 
emanation of his divine radiance ; and, in the principal Sanscreet 
dictionary, compiled about two thousand years ago, CREESHNA, 
Vasupeva, GOVINDA, and other names of the shepherd-god, are 
ntermixed with epithets of Narayan, or the Divine Spirit, Crees! 
na waê 1 not Jes heroic than lovely; and, when a boy, slew the tèr- 
rible serpent Calija, with a number of giants and monsters: at a more 
advanced age, he putu ю death his cruel enemy Caws a} and, having 
taken under his protection the king Jup#isHrura and the other 
Pandoos, who had been grievously oppressed by the Carus and their 
tyrannical chief, he kindled the war, described i in the great Epic 
‘ous conclusion of which 





























Poem, eatidled the Mahabbarat; atthe prosper 
he returned to his heavenly seat in Vaicontha, having left the 
instructions, Comprised in Ње бес, with his disconsolate friend 
Anjun, Whose grandson became sovereign of India.” 

In another place he observes as follows. “ That the name of 
Cursana, and the general outline of his story, were long anterior 
to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to the tine of Homer, we 
know very certainly; yet the celebrated poem, entitled Bhagavat, 
which contains a ORS account of his life, is filled witli narratives 
of a most extraordinary Kind, but strangely variegated and inter- 
mixed with poctical decorations. The incarnate deity of the San- 
sereet romance was cradled, as it informs us, among herdsmen; but 
it adds, that he was educated among them, and passed his youth 
in playing with a party of milk-maids. A tyrant, at the time of 
his birth, ordered all new-born males to be slain; yet this wonderful 
babe was preserved by biting the breast, instead of sticking the 
poisoned nipple, of a nurse commissioned to kill him. He per- 
formed: amazing, but ridictilous, miracles in his infancy; and, at 
the age of seven ‘years, held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger; he saved multitudes, partly by his arms and partly by his 
miraculous powers ; he raised the dead, by descending for that pur- 
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pose to the lowest regions; he was the meekest and best-tempered 

of beings, washed the fect of the Brahmins, and preached very no- 
bly, indeed, and sublimely, but always in бег favour; he was 
pure and chaste in reality, but exhibited an appearance of excessive 
libertinism, and had wives or mistresses too numerous to be counted ; 
lastly, he was benevolent and tender, yct fomented and conducted 

a terrible war. This motley story must induce an opinion that the 
spurious Gospels, which abounded in the first age of Christianity, 
had been brought to India, and the wildest parts of them repeated to 
the Hindoos, who ане them on the old fable of ae the 
Apotto of Greece,” 
In my opinion the story of Creeshna contains a great deal of iê 
ancient mystic theology of Hindo: a” inter with no small 
pôrtion of its early history; for, it GÎ to us Judishter, the 
first acknowledged sovereign of the country, and enters into consi- 
derable detail concerning the actions of the third Rama, his elder 
brother, who, in fact, is often considered as the eighth Indian Aya- 
tar, but whom I throughout consider as only a different representa- 
tion of the great hero and conqueror of that name. Some traditional 
account of the fall is manifestly displayed in the combat of Creeshna 
with the great envenomed serpent Calija: the serpent’s twining his 
enormous folds around his body, at the same time biting his foot, 
and Creeshna’s finally trampling with his foot, on the crushed head of 
the serpent, are incontrovertible proofs of the truth of this observa- 
tion. The whole appears to me to be written in the very same spirit 
with the mystic poetry of Hafez, the devout sensualist of Persia, in 
which the mind, wrought up to a high degree of enthusiasm, seeks, 
in the most delightful terrestrial objects, images by which to repre- 
sent the Deity himself, and to’ express the raptures of religion. For 
instance, Hafez frequently uses the romantic phrase, the twine of 
devotion, and speaks of the happiness arising from the love of his 
Maker with the same transport, and nearly in the same language, as 
he talks of the fruition of his mistress. However this mode of ex- 
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pression may shock the feelings of European divines, except, indeed, 
the sect of the il/uminati, it is very prevalent among Asiatic theolo- 
gists, -whose devotion seems-to want the assistance of external objects 
to animate and invigorate it 
Having finished, in the former chapter, ‘the history of Ram- 
ndra, and now approaching near to the age of Judishter, who 
was contemporary with Creeshna, and the first regular acknowledged 
sovereign of Hindostan after the age of fable, 1 will attempt to pre- 
sent the reader, as far as my resources enable me, with a short sum- 
mary of the genuine history to this period of the sovereigns of Hin- 
dostan of presumed mortal birth, I have already declared my 
opinion, in general, of the solar and lunar sovereigns; that they are, 
for the most part, imaginary, and their dynasties the artful fabri- 
cation of astronomical priests, yet are not all to be indiscriminately 
rejected. Of the names enumerated below, although they also ar- 
rogate the distinguished title of Surya-Bans and Chandra-Bans, and 
are ranged in order under those respective dynasties ; and, among 
them, although Bharata, in particular, is recorded, in the Brahmin 
annals, to have reigned during the enormous period of twenty-seven 
thousand years (the supposed long revolution of the celestial bodies); of 
these and their history some scanty glimmering of information has been 
obtained, and that shall not be withholden from the curious reader, 
Vaivaswata, or Menu, we have seen, is the fountain of both dynasties. 
Who were Ichswacu, Vicuchsa, Cucutstha, and their descendants, 
amounting in number to fifty-five princes, down to Rama in the 
solar line, their name and history under the title of Cush* and Cu- 
hite: given, as far as was practicable, in the preceding pages, have, 
I trust, satisfactorily evinced... They were the more immediate and 
noble ee in the direct male line of the great Satyaurata. 
They were the first colonizers of the world, though their exploits 

















* The reader is requested to look back with attention to the lists in pages 53, 59, and Go, 
preceding. 
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are detailed in the Poorauns in a style the most "xagger 1 

a manner the most romantic. Inia these of, ао е 
whom we are now principally concerned; those who were the 
offspring of Buddha, the planet Mercury, by lla, the daughter of 
the personage who was saved in the dahitron, or ark; Noah, called 
Tlus by Sanchoniathon,* Of the third in this dynasty, NAHUSHA, 
(if, indeed, he were not the same as Rama himself, ) the exploits have 
already been amply described. Yayati, the fifth in order, is said to 
haye obtained the sovereignty of the world, to have had five sons, to 
have appointed Dushmanta,} the youngest of them, also said to have 
been the sovereign of the whole earth, to succeed him in India, and 
to have allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, who had of- 
fended him : part of the Deccan, or the south, to Yapu, the ances- 
tor of CREESHNA4 the north to ANv ;, the castto Drunya ș and the 
west to TURVASU. | 








OF THE YADUS, YADOOS, OR YADAVAS. 


Of all these enumerated above, the posterity of Yanu became the 
most considerable and most honoured; for, in this line Creeshna 
himself was born. A part of their history shall presently be given by 
Mr. Wilford; the more interesting part, with the account of the 
total extinction of their race in India, will occur in the life of 
Creeshna. The Yadavas, situated in the south, are recorded to have 
been the first emigrants who, on account of the-oppressions of Cansa, 
a sanguinary tyrant of their own race, fled from India, colonised, 
and gave thew name to Ethiopia: they were prior in emigration 
to the Parts, who conquered Egypt- in later times, and whose 
history has been given above at great length. They were sometimes 


called Yarus, in contempt, by their tyrant, and the reason assigned 
is as follows. 





* Cumberland's Sanchoniathon, p. 25. + Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. pigi. 
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“© The origin of the Yarus, or Yapus,” says Mr. Wilford, * is 
thus related in the sacred books. UGRAsENA, or Ugra, was father 
of Devact, who was CREESHNA'S mother. His son Cansa, having 
imprisoned him and usurped his throne, became a merciless tyrant, 
and shewed a particular animosity against his kinsmen, the Yadavas, 
or descendants of Yapu, to whom, when any of them approached 
him, he used to say Yatu ! or begone, so repeatedly, that they acquired 











the nickname of Yatu, instead of the respectable patronymic by 
which they had been distinguished. Cansa made several attempts to 
lestroy the children of Devacr; but CREESHNA, having been pre- 
served from his machinations, lived to kill the tyrant and restore 
Ucrasena, who became a sovereign of the world. During the m- 
fancy, however, of CREESHNA, the persecuted Yadayas emigrated 
from India, and retired to the mountains of the exterior Cusha- 
Dweepa, or Abyssinia; their leader Yatu was properly entitled Ya- 
DAVENDRA, or prince of Yadavas, whence those mountains ac- 
quired the same appellation. Those Indian emigrants are described 
in the Poorauns as a blameless, pious, and cven a sacred, race; 
which is exactly the character given by the ancients to the genuine 
Ethiopians, who are said, by STEPHANUS, of Byzantium, by Evse- 
rvs, by Putnosrratus, by Evsratutus, and others, to have 
come originally from India under the guidance of Arrvus, or Yatu 
but they confound him with king Arr, who never was there. YA- 
DABENDRA (for so his title is generally pronounced) seems to be the 
wise and learned Indian, mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle by the 
name of ANDUBARIts. The king or chief of the Yatus is correctly 
named YATUPA, or, in the western pronunciation, JaTura, and 
their country would, in a derivative form, be called  Jatupeya. 
Now it is known that the native Ethiopians give their country, even 
at this day, the names of Itiopia and Zaitiopia. There can be little 
or no doubt that Yarur a wás thë king ÆTHIOFPS of the Greek my- 
thologists, who call him the son of VULCAN ; and it wıll be shewn, 
in a subsequent part of this essay, that the VuLcAN of Egypt was 
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also considered by the Hindoos аз ап qvantara, | 
nation, of MAHADEVA." y | 

In another part of his Dissertation the same writer. wid the 
most venerable emigrants from India were the Yadavas ; ; they were 
the blameless and pious Ethiopians, whom Homer mentions, and 
ealls the remotest of mankind. Part of them, say the old Hin- 
doo writers, remained in this country, and hence we read of two 
Ethiopian nations, the Western and the Oriental: some of them lived 
far to the east, and they are the Yadavas who stayed in India; while 
others resided far to the west, and they are the sacred race who settled 
on the shores of the Atlantic. We are positively assured, by Hero- 
porus, that the Oriental Ethiopians were Indians, and hence we 
may infer, that India was known to Greeks, in the age of Homer, 
by the name of Eastern Ethiopia.” 

To leave, for the present, the oppressed Yadavas and return to our 
examination of the lunar dynasty :— the most distinguished of all its 
puissant sovereigns was Bharat, the great ancestor of Judishter, more 
generally considered and recorded as the first universal sovereign of 
India of mortal birth. He flourished in the early period of the 
Duaapar-Yug, and, in testimony of his extensive power, the whole 
country was, in very ancient periods, denominated, from this prince, 
BHARATA-VERSH. Bharata-Versh, according to Mr, Wilkins," at 
that remote period, included all the countries that, in the present di- 
vision of the globe, are called India, extending from the borders 
of Persia to the extremity of China, and from the Snowy. Mountains 
to the southern promontory; an empire vast and magn | п- 
deed, if the description be accurate, and well deserving of the mighty 
contests for its deminion described in the Mahabbarat. The deno- 
mination of a country from a great monarch proves at least that such 
a monarch existed, and Sir William Jones has, in part, accounted 
tor the extravagant assertion of his having reigned twenty-seven thou- 
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| years, by the inability of the Brahmins to fill up a considerable 
interval of time that elapsed between his reign and that of his son and 
peor Yih, “ This,” adds Sir William, “ they are, in some 
egree, compelled to do; for, if we suppose his life to have lasted no 
ionge anehi of other mortals, and admit VirarHa and the rest 
to have been his regular successors, we shall fall into a greater absur- 
dity ; for, then, if the generations in both lines were nearly equal, as 
they would naturally have been, we shall find JuDHISHTHIR, who 
reigned confessedly at the close of the brazen age, nine generations 
older'than Rama, before whose birth the silver age is allowed to 
have ended.” After the name of Banat, therefore, in the chrono- 
logical table, he has set an asterisk to denote a considerable chasm in 
the Indian history, and has inserted between brackets, as out of 
their places, his twenty-four successors, who reigned, if at all, in 
the following age, immediately before the war of the Mahab- 
Bharat is renowned in the Indian annals for justice and his love of 
his subjects, and heaven is said, in reward, to have, in reality, 
granted, him a very extended reign, Vitatha, we have scen, suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, the capital of which, in those ancient 
times, was Hastnapoor, or the place of elephants. 








OF THE CURUS, OR KOOROOS, AND OF THE PANDOOS, 


The mighty Curu, or Koor, the ancestor of the Kooroos, was 
the sixth monarch in descent from Bharat, and, according to the 
Ayeen Akbery,* conferred his name on the venerated lake Koorket, 
in. Upper Hindostan, to which sacred reservoir, at certain-seasons of 
the year, multitudes of devotees. fock from the remotest quarters of 
the empire: it may also derive an additional sanction from its being 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. р. 108. 





the scene of the war of the Mahabbara 
mong these, after six descents from. Koor, flouri | ‘named 
Veecheetraveerya, who had two сандаа; бый Орайда 
RASHTRA, and the second Panpoo. — EE had one hun- 
dred and one sons, the eldest of whom was s Donjon: odhen : the hun- 
dred and one brethren are those denomina Soni 
whose oppression of their relations, the гарне ор Pandoo, and 
subsequent conflicts with them for empire, form the basis of the his- 
tory of the Mahabbarat. о Да сй ео ноб ого Doorjoodhen, 
contrived to ascend the throne during the life-time of his father, who 
was rendered incapable by blindness: of gov ing, and laboured to 
exclude the Pandoos frem every hope of succeeding to it, although 
Pandoo, his uncle, had actually held 2 RE 
gable period during the incapacity of his brother, through that 
ident which had, in fact, deprived himself and his posterity оѓ 
all right to the throne. Pandoo himself had five sons, who are 
meant by Indian historians when Р speak of the five тн 
Their names ene Sadhana heem j lac . 
Doorjoodhen, determined to keep possession of his ill-gotten neuer, 
used. every possible effort to. subdue, and. even extirpate, them. Не 
attempted to destroy them by setting fire to the palace which Dree- 
trarashitra, their uncle, had built in a remote city for their more se- 
cure residence: they, however, escaped unhurt. He then perse- 
cuted them from province to province throughout Hindostam; but 
their fortitude and generosity every where procured them frends, 
and enabled them to triumph over his perfidious: designs. At length, 
despairing to eflect their destruction, Doorjoodhen 
and be reconciled to. them, and offered to shate with them the king- 
dom. His proposals were aecepted, and Judishter, as the eldest, 
had the kingdom assigned. to. him, ef which ت‎ or Delhi, 
was the capital, while Doorjoodhen continued to retain that of 
Hastnapoor. By his judicious res the former greatly improved his 
own kingdom; while, by his valour, he considerably enlarged its 
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inds, . Doorjoodhien was inflamed with envy at the renown of 
eos coo particularly as multitudes of his own subjects, 
even the Коогоо themselves, disgusted with his tyranny, had taken 
shelterunder the more just and mild government of Judishter, He 
dared not, however, in any public manner manifest the latent ran- 
cour that burned in his heart; but, skilled in perfidious stratagems, 
he invited Judishter, bis brothers, and their whole ‘court, to a 
great banquet, at which he put in practice a project more fatal than 
any which’ the sword could -have promoted. The ancient Indians 
were devoted to games of chance; and chess, among others, is 
known to: have been: a:game of Indian origin : at one of these games, 
by means of false dice, Doorjoodhen contrived to win from the Pan- 
doos all their property of every kind which they possessed. In the 
ardour of play, such was the infatuation of the latter, that not only 
the kingdom of Judishter wasstaked and lost, but their very freedom 
of agency was sacrificed, and they submitted to the hard terms of 
going for twelve years into voluntary exile; and, such was their high 
sense of honour, such their undeviating probity, that they punctually 
fulfilled the compact to which they had so rashly agreed. 
On their return from that exile, the unfeeling despot relaxed not 
from the severity of his oppressive conduct towards the Pandoos: 
and,. so far was lie from again bestowing upon them any part of his 
vast domain, that he would not even grant them the trifling dona» 
tion of five villages, which. they solicited for their respective: resi- 
dence, -Resentment at this unworthy treatment roused the sons: of 
Pandoo and their adherents to open rebellion, and they took е беја 
with a determination as well to recover their birth-right as to exact 
ample vengeance for their accumulated wrongs. Their claims were 

»ported by their friends: their excellent aharacter and the justice of 

dein cause, added tothe general abhorrence in which the usurper y 

_ holdeii,;armed, inytheir favour many of the most distinguished ia 
Creeshna, also, at the head of the formidable tribe of the Yadavas, 
fought on their side. Bheeshma, the aged brother of Veechectra- 
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Veerya, was the supreme commander, under Doorjooc 











Kooroos; and Bheem, under Judishter, of the Ра: боре 
Kooroas were far superior to their 2гвагі ае 
they are said to have brought into the plains of Koorket an army of 





such immense magnitude as exceeds all belief in that infant state of 
mankind, and concerning which, therefore, it would be idle to enter 
into any minute detail, — By those exaggerated accounts the historian 
certainly meant to impress his readers with an idea that all the great 
powers of Hind engaged in the war of the Mahabbarat, 
and it is probable that they all were more or less concerned in it; 
but, when he adds, that, out of the immense multitude thus assembled 
in arms to decide the fate of India, after a battle that lasted, with 
only short intermissions, during eighteen days, twelve persons alone 
escaped the general slaughter, he forfeits all claim to serious belief; 
outraged humanity shudders at the horrible tale; we immediately 
lose sight of the grave historian, and, with joy, recollect that the 
Mahabbarat is properly an historical poem. Among the twelve sur- 
vivors, we are not displeased to find the five virtuous sons of Pandoo, 
nor are we surprised to meet with the name of tho. incarnate deity 
Creeshna, whose potent arm is presumed to have been the principal 
means of accomplishing ihe destruction of the оов The result 
of the conflict was, that, Doorjoodhen and his hundred brethren be- 
ing slain, Judishter, without йа. ascended the үне which 
by right of inheritance belonged to him; and, after a peacefu reign 
of thirty-six years, was induced, by his religious turn of mind, to 
relinquish it to his brother Arjoon, and retire from the splendour and 
pleasures of a court to practise the rigid duties of prayer and morti- 
fication in the solitudes of the desert. This great battle is re- 
corded to Базе taken plice near the close of the рутера ue 
in the following scvount of his life. E nderstandir 
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that life, and many of the events and characters occurring in the 
ae Е Ве Ватадан, thie above historieal sketch of the succession 
reigns of India, in those earlier periods, when history 
€ кз y, but na not yet wholly emerged, from romance, 
| | t, is absolutely necessary. The pro- 

| безиб! of the Mahabbarat, by Mr. Wilkins, when it shall 
appear, will doubtless dissipate much of the darkness that shades 
the remote period of Indian history: above alluded to; in the mean 
time some detached fragments of it, by Mr. Halhed, from the Per- 
ا‎ rr of Abul Fazil, may not be unacceptable 
esearches, and will be found in the subée- 





















واا ا 
To return to the more particular consideration of those parts of the‏ 


life of Creeshna which are above alluded to by Sir William Jones, - 


which have been paralleled with some of the leading events in the 


life of our blessed Saviour, and are, in fact, considered by him as 
рн е from the spurious Gospels ; I mean more particuls 

1 lou midnight ; the chorus of Devatas that saluted 
with Һуан б ‘divine infant as soon as born; his being cradled 
among shepherds, to whom were first made known those stupendous 








feats that stamped his character with divinity; his being carried 


away by night and concealed in a region remote from the scene of 
his birth, from fear of the tyrant Cansa, whose destroyer it was pré- 
dicted he would prove, and who, therefore, ordered all the male chil- 
dren born at that period to be slain; his battle, in his infancy, with 
the dire envenomed serpent Calija, and crushing, his head with his 
foot; his miracles in succeeding life; his raising the dead; his 
descending to Hades, and his return to Vaicontha, the proper para- 
dise qf Veeshnu ; all these circumstances of similarity are certainly 
very surprising, and, upon any other hypothesis than that offered 
by Sir William Jones, at first sight, seem very difficult to be solved. 
But sif6uld that solution, from the allowed antiquity of the name of 

Crishna, and the general outline of his story, confessedly anterior 
Mm 2 


Г 96е 1 


to. the birth of Christ, и зден r аена иин as the 
arent reluctance of the haughty’ self-conceited B n to bor- 
Tow г апу рап of his creed; or rituals, or legends, from foreigner 
visiting India, not be admitted by some of my readers as satisfac 

I have to request their attention to, the following parti ticulars, 

they will peruse with all the — msi | 








nsi чЧиело-а| н 
tion of such high moment. | mih кайф [Їкї гї. 
wand, — 1") with: respect to the name of Criskna, (for, so-itomust 








be written to bear the asserted analogy tothe name of Christ,) 
Mr. Volney, after two or three pages of unparallcled pein 
which he resolves the whole life, death, and resurrection, of the 
Messiah into an ingenious allegory, allusive to the growth, deel ne, 
and renovation, of the solar heat during its annual’ revoluti ion ; and 
after asserting that by the Virgin, “his mother, is meant the celestial 
sign Virgo, in the bosom of which, at the summer solstice, the а 
anciently appeared to the Peisinn ‘Magi to rise; and was thus: idépicted 
in their astrological pictures as well as in the Mithratic cavetns; af- 
ter thus imptiously attempting to mythologize away the grand funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian code, our infidel author adds, that 
the зим was sometimes called Chris, or Conservator, that is, the 
Saviour; and hence, he observes, the Hindoo god: Chris-en, or 
Christna, and the Christian Chris-tes, the son of Mary.4- Now; what- 
ever ingenuity there may be displayed in ‘the former part of this 
curious investigation, into which I cannot now enter, I can confi- 
dently affirm there is not a syllable of ‘truth in the orthographieal! 
derivation; for, Crishna, not Chris-en, nor Cliristna,t (as to ‘serve 
a worthless cause, subversive of civil society, he artfully per- 
verts the word,) has not the least ر ا‎ ш signification: to the 














* бее Sir William Jones, cited above in p.2¢7+, e: پا‎ writes the staid Crishna, а 
by me, throughout, written Creeshna, in conformity to Mr. Wilkins’s orthography, which, at 
бе: ойшлеенанй 0 tae in Aqui E protested to follow, and "have ariformiy 


+ Volney's Roins, pi 29c. | Tin. | ` by aly ort 
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Greek word Christos, anointed, in allusion to the kingly office of the 
Hebrew Messiah; since this appellative simply signifies, as we shall 
presently demonstrate, black, or dark blue, and was conferred on the In- 
dian god solely om account of his black complexion. It has, therefore, 
no more connection with the name of our blessed. Saviour, supposed, 
Ьу. this writer; to; be. derived from it, than the humble Mary of Beth- 

lehem has with the Isis of Egypt, the original Virgo of the zodiac ; 
or Joseph, as there asserted, has with the obsolete constellation of 
Presepe Jovis, or stable of Jove, as, in his rage for derivation, he 
Zidiculously asserts. — 2. Let it, in the next places be considered 
that Creeshna, so far from being the son of a virgin, is declared’ to 
have hadia father and mother in the flesh, and to have been the 
eighth child of Devaci.and, Vasudeva. How inconceivably different 
ни from. the sanctity. of the immaculate conception of Christ !— 
That it has been, from the earliest periods, the savage custom of 
на ари of Asia, for the sake of extirpating one dreaded object, 
to massacre all the males born in a particular district, and. the history 
of Moses himself exhibits a glaring proof how anciently and how re- 
lentlessly it was practised. — 4. In his contest with the great serpent 
Calija, circumstances occur which, since the story is, in great part, my- 
thological, irresistibly. impel me to believe, that, in that, asin many 
other portions of this surprising legend, there is a reference intended 
to some traditional accounts, descended down to the Indians trom 
the patriarchs, and current in. Asia, of the fall of man, and the con- 
sequent well-known denunciation against the serpentine tempter. — 
5. In regard to the numerous miracles wrought by Creeshna, it 
should be remembered, that miracles are never wanting to the deco- 
ration of an Indian romance; they are, in fact, the life and soul of 
the vast machine ; nor is it at all a subject of wonder that the dead 
should be raised to life in a history expressly, intended, like all other 
sacred fables of Indian fabrication, for the propagation and support 
of the whimsical doctrine of the Metempsychosis. — The above is 
the most satisfactory teply in- my power to give to such determined 
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sceptics as Mr. Volney, who resolve the whole life of Crecshna into 
a history of the operations of THE suN, on purpose to degrade to 
mere mythology the chataceér and hiri of Christ, to which, in 
some parts, an obscure resemblance may be traced. 

It is not, however, to writers of his cast that this work урина. 
pally addressed. To the devout Christian, who, in humble confi- 
dence, exalts his retrospective glance through the darkness of past 
ages, and there traces the vestiges of Providence, I will venture to 
untold what appears to me to be the genuine truth in this obscure 
‘business, and the explanation which I propose will turn most forci- 
bly against the sceptic the tide of his own arguments., The life of 
са in fact, is not merely mythological, no more than it can 
| sidered as purely historical. It is an evident mixture of both. 
It рр» to me that the Hindoos, idolizing some eminent charaete 
of antiquity, distinguished, in the early annals of their nation, by 
heroic fortitude and exalted piety, have applied to that character 
those ancient traditional accounts of an INCARNATE Gop, or, as they 
not improperly term it, an Avatar, which had been delivered down 
to them from their ancestors, the virtuous Noachida, to descend, 
amidst the darkness and ignorance of succeeding ages, at once to 
reform and instruct mankind. We have the more solid reason to af- 
firm this of the Avatar of Creeshna, because it is allowed to be the 
most illustrious of them all ; since we have learned, that, in the seven 
preceding Avatars, the deity brought only an ensa, ör portion of his 
divinity ; but, in the eighth, he descended in all the plenitude of 
the godhead, and was Veeshnu himself in a human form.* From 
what other source than this could originally have sprung the fanciful 
doctrine of Avaturs, or heavenly descents, a god incarnate, a deli- 
verer of the oppressed earth from the yoke of tyrants, and the rage 
of demons, armed for the destruction of mankind? The path upon 
which I am about to enter, contrary to my original intention, which 




















* See page 256 preceding, in the last line. 
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was to pass rapidly over a subject of great apparent hazard and deli- 
cacy, is somewhat devious and perplexed ; but I will not shrink from 
the more extended investigation of this important question. An af- 
fected delicacy kere would be a criminal desertion of the station 
which I have taken, as the historian of the antiquities of India and 
the Higher Asia, most interesting to mankind. The field, however, 
is 50 wide, that I must solicit the patient attention of the public to a 

cond introductory chapter to the Life of Creeshna; and, if it 
sgt) phd to pack ol way venoms дейин Бак Жаан, his- 
torical tract, I have, in the subject itself, to plead at least as ample, 
many of them will think a far better, apology chan eon rea 
by the most elegant historian* of the present century, for a digre 
sion artfully intended to undermine the national theology, and sub 
vert the hope of immortality, founded on the benevolent Christian 
code, its firmest basis. 











e Mr, Gibbon, in the two protracted chapters of his Roman History, which contain bis inquiry 
into the causes of the progress and establishment of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER I]. 


Tanana Traditions diffused over all the East, and dried from a 
patriarchal Source, concerning the Fall of Меп; the mee Pro- 
mise, and a future Mediator : Traditions, recora dx the eny 
Monuments and written: Documents of еа and c mfi 








-thè Аррытайге of a mond ia illustrious Pepin about the e Period 
of Christ's Advent: — The AVATARS ihemsélves to be on 
the Result of the Predictions of the Noachide, | mer? an 
nearnation, тїп due Time, of the Saviour of the We orld. — J ов 5 besa 
and remarkable Prediction concerning the promised ‘REDEEMER. — 
The Prophecy of BALAAM, that a STAR should: rise out of Jacob, 
considered and compared with the Conduct of the Maci who visited 
“the Infant Jesus in Bethlehem. — The Probability stated that 
AOROASTER, who, if not an apostate Jew himself, tes certainly 
well acquainted with the Hebrew Doctrine and Scriptures, and had 
conversed at Babylon with the Prophet DANIEL, then a Captive at 
that Metropolis, did, when he visited the BRACHMANES in Company 
with his Patron Darius Hystaspes, impart to those Sages the Notions 
entertained, at that Day, by the Jews themselves, since so material- 
ly altered, concerning the Messiah, his humble Birth, and the 
Miracles he was to perform. — The Responses of the heathen Ora- 
cles, as the Times of the Messiah approached, and the Sentiments of 
heathen Writers, founded upon the Sibylline Oracles, detailed, — 
The Mission of St. Thomas and his Disciples to Parthia and the 
Eastern Regions of Asia, combined with the Report of the Magi 
on their Return, confirmed, beyond all Doubt, the Truth of the pri- 
mitive ‘Traditions, and induced the Brahmins to interpolate the an- 
cient History of Creeshna, the Indian Preserver, either from Con- 
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ee or with a View to eralt the Character of that Deity, with 
лај both from the REAL and the SPURIOUS GosPELS. r т» 


Е ROM the earliest post-diluvian age to that in which the Mei 
гең » together with the traditions which 50 expressly T re 
the fall of the human race from a state of original rectitude and та 
city, there : appears, from an infinite variety of hieroglyphic mont y 
ments and of written documents, (some of which have perished in ,/ 
the ве of er but many of which remain incontestable proofs of 
the fact here asserted,) there appears, I say, to have pr rvailed, 
ption to. generation, throughout all the regions of the Higher 
Asia, an uniform belief, that, in the course of revolving ` ages, th 
should arise a sacred personage, a mighty deliverer of munkind from thé 
thraldom of sin and of death. Tn fact, the memory of the grand 
original promise, that the seed of the woman should event 
the serpent, was carefully preserved in the breasts ‘of the Rati ¥ 
entered deeply into their symbolic superstitions, and was арый 
aloft amidst their mythologic sculptures. Every where was to be 
seen a god contending with his adversary, an envenomed serpent: 
Osiris, Mercules, Creeshna, and Apollo, are beheld alternately” to 
aim at the slimy monster the victorious javelin, or wield the destroying 
club. The astronomers of Assyria exalted to the sphere the myste- 
rious èmblem, on the northern division of which conspicuously may 
be seen the foot of the celestial Hercules about to trample on the 
head of the dragon, while the Brahmins of India consecrated’ the 
image in the noblest of their Avatars. 

In the ages immediately succeeding, the Chaldwan Job, induced 
by the same conviction, and doubtless animated by the spirit of pro- 
phecy, exultingly exclaimed, I know that my REDEEMER liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and though, 
after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I sce 
Сор. Job xix. 25. The country of Job, it should be remem- 
bered, and that of the diviner Balaam, whose prediction follows 
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next in order, in the pagan world, to that of Job, are both on the 
confines of the region in which these expectations of a future Messiah 
were first indulged. That of the latter was Pethor, upon the Euphra- 
tes, a city which both sacred and profane geographers place in Upper 
Mesopotamia. He himself, in his prophecy, declares he came from 
the mountains of the east, those very mountains whence the Magi, 
pupils of the same school, issued, many centuries after, to adore the 
star which Balaam predicted, then risen in Jacob. The age in 
which Balaam flourished runs back very high into antiquity, nearly 

as high as that of Job himself; for, his benediction of Israel, 
ae the bias of his own depraved heart, took “hee: according | 
Usher, in the year 1451 before Christ,* which is nearly 300 years 
before the Trojan war, and above 500 before Homer flourished ; 
Я about which period, we have seen, Sir William Jones, speaking 
with great latitude, thinks the Bhagavat was composed ; that is, the 
original parts of the poem, previous to its interpolation by the artful 
policy of the Brahmins, to make their fayourite deity the prototype of 
the Christian Messiah, The Mesopotamian diviner, and the author 
of the Pooraun, derived from the same source, viz. the traditions 
preserved in the virtuous line of Shem, the general notion of an in- 
carnate deity to spring from the bosom of time; but the peculiar 
and appropriate prediction of the Jewish Messiah, by the former, was 
the effect of inspiration by that Power whose providence can make 
the basest instrument subservient to the noblest purposes. Those 
striking particulars in the history of Creeshna, that seem to bear so di- 
rect a similitude to some parts of the life of Christ, were, in all pro- 
bability, added, partly from the accounts circulated over the East by 
the Magi, who, following the traditions of their country, and guided 
by the appearance of the risen star, visited the Saviour of the world 
in Bethlehem, and partly from the spuntovs GospExs, which, in the 

















* Usher's Chronology, p. 44. 
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) es of istianity, -were: widely: diffused over the East bami: 
merous солай which we shall hereafter point out. | 

-There is no occasion for my entering into discusions relative to all 
be difficulties that occur in the history and character of Balaam 
self: the general answer to the principal objection has: been gi 
ven above; that he was selected by Providence an unwort y instru 
ment to:accomplish a grand design ; and, as this is one of the ‘ear. 
liest, so` it is by no means one of the least animated, “predictions ‘of 
the great Personage prefigured by it. Summoned by Balak, the so- 
vereign of Moab, and amply bribed by that monarch, according to 
an ancient superstitious practice of the Gentiles, solemnly to eve 
to slaughter the Israclitish army, assembled in superior multitudes to 
seize upon his dominions, after many vain efforts to curse the chosen 
people of God, the avaricious priest of Baal at length declared that no 
enchantment could prevail against Jacob, nor any divination agains 
Isracl. After three times extolling and blessing them, he i 
cally breaks forth into the following rapturous exclamation : Hear 
what Balaam, the diviner, saith ; I shail see him, (the Messiah,) but not 
now; I shall behold him, but not nigh ; there shall come a STAR out of 
Jacob, and 4 SCEPTRE shall rise out of Israel. The light of this sTAR, 
now faintly glimmering, and now transcendently luminous, beamed 
through all the succeeding ages that rolled on from Moses to Mala- 
chi, the last of the prophets. During the four hundred years, how- 
ever, which intervened between that prophet and its complete emer- 
sion, God left not himself without a witness in the pagan world. 
The ancient traditions began to be more widely diffused through 
Asia, and the. heathen oracles themselves, as well those that were 
written, as those that were vocally given, gave their decided testimo- 
ny to the oracles ef truth.— The written oracles claim our first no- 
tice, 

The most арадай of the oracles, written in the ancient 
world, were those attributed to Zoroaster, whose history, whose 
place of residence, and whose doctrines, so similar, in many re- 
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spects, to those of the Brahmins, demand parti 


vestigation ; since it was probably, th ough the medium of е 
brated Archimagus of that name, who is known to have visited 
India 520 years before Christ, that the Brahmins first arrived at any 
knowledge of the true character, or any particulars of the history, 
ofthe REAL PERSONAGE to whom the ancient traditions, immemo- 
nally flourishing among them, pointed; and, by a co parison of 
which with those traditions, they were afterwards induced to inter- 
polate their sacred books with passages extracted not only from the 
genume, but the spurious, Gospels. But, before we proceed farther 
in the discussion, it will be necessary to obviate a difficulty which I 
see will'be urged, arising from the presumed improbability that the 
haughty and self-conceited Brahmins would ever condescend to bor- 
row any part of the religious creed of other nations, or blend it with 
that sublime, and, in their opinion, perfect, theological code given | 
them from heaven by the voice of Brahma himself. Itis, indeed, | 
a question of considerable importance, and merits very minute and 
circumstantial inguiry. It is the more incumbent on me to enter - 
fully into it, because it will probably be farther objected, that I, | 
myself, while contending for the antiquity of the Indian doctrines . 
and sciences, have, in various pages of this work and that introduc- = 
tory to it, repeatedly hinted at the absurdity of supposing that the. 
Brahmins of Casi, or Benares, in Upper Hindostan, would ever де-. 
scend so far from the conscious superiority of mental distinction ۴ 
to which they lay claim, as to receive instruction either in regard 
to the rites of religion or the principles of science from aliens; who _ 
might, from curiosity, commerce, or other motives, have been in- 
duced to visit the coasts of India. Eno 
When such sentiments bave been avowed by me, they generally 
alluded to the disputed claim for priority in certain’ religious dogmas 
and scientific attainments between the Greek and Arabian philoso- 
phers and those of India. The general route of the former to India 
was by the ports of the peninsula, and, whatsoever influence their 
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с nversation and manners might have on the Brahmins of the south, 
(a race at all times the most corrupted both in principles and practici 

from this influx of foreigners,) it is not probabl that many of Же 
reached the distant colleges of the Indian literati in those moun- 
tainous heights of Hindostan Proper, where, in ancient periods, they 
principally flourished, secure from the effect of those irruptions 
wick’ in every age the envied riches of India brought upon its more 
southern provinces from successive conquerors. That, from those 
clevated regions, and in particular from Naugracut, on the moun- 

tains of Lahore, the whole stream of Indian theology and science 
originally flowed, is not only probable from the circumstance of their 
being a part of India nearest to the great Tauric range that runs 
through Asia, where the patriarchal schools were first instituted, 
and whence science was propagated by various channels through 
the world, but is proved, from the fact related by Ammianus: Mat- 
cellinus, that, from the neighbouring mountains of Bactria, in whose 
capital of Balk, Zoroaster, or Zaratusht, had his school and principal 
fire-temple, that venerable sage, together with his patron Hystaspes, 
paid a visit to the Indian Magi, in the secluded regions of UPPER 
INDIA, whom he found buried in the deep solitude of their native 
forests, exercising their lofty genius in profound astronomical specu- 
lations and celebrating the awful sanctities of their religion. The 
solemn and mysterious rites and doctrines, which he there saw and 
learned, he afterwards taught his disciples, the Persian. Magi, and 
they were delivered traditionally down to their posterity for a succes- 
sion of ages.* This visit of Zaratusht to the Brachmanes evinces 
the intimate connection and correspondence between these two cele- 














"® Hystaspes, qui quum superioris Indie secreta fdentius penetraret, ad nemorosam quandam 
venerat solitudinem, cujas tranquillis sil silentii pricelsa Bracmanorum ingenia potiuntar; corumque 
monitu rationes mundani moms et siderum, purósque sacrorum ritas, quartum colligere potuit, 
eraditas, ex his que didicit, aliqaa sensibus magorum infudit: que illi cam diciplini» presen- 
tiendi futura, per suam quisque progeniem posteris mtatibus tradunt, Ammiini ` Marcefini, 
hibs 13- 
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а регіо iiries before Christ, down to the 
pan jE TSA after the Christi ا‎ when, on the i irruption of 
the Arabian robbers, under the plea of establishing a purer rel 71 
їп Persia, the miserable remains of the Magian sect, under · 
name of PARsEES, fled for >urity into о ће domains s of their Indian 
brethren, and settled, where ihey now. remain, in the western 
tricts Superioris Indie: in fact, to that very country in w hich, 
above a thousand years before, the great Archimagus had both i im- 
parted and imbibed a considerable portion of his mystic devotion 
It is remarkable that, previously to his entering on the public! fune- 
tion, which, under the patronage of Darius Hy: aspes, ed, 
the residence of Zoroaster had been in Media; (for, ассои г (0 
Porphyry, it was in the Median mountains adjoining to Persia thi 
Zoroaster first consecrated a cavern to Mithra, or the SOLAR FIRE 7 
and to Azerbijian, which means the region of frre, and i is E, 

ther name for Media itself, the Hindoos, and all the an и cien 
worshippers of Asia, have been immemorially accustomer ie ira 
pilgrimages. It was on ErBURS, a mountain of that province, that 
the most ancient PyrnÆæra were erected in honour of the bright and 
most perfect symbol of deity, and there they were night and 2 
guarded by priests stationed near them for the pious purpose, 

was not, however, on the heights of Elburs that the first Be gmp 
blazed; the perverted philosophy of Chaldwxa, deserting its. proper 
object, the source itself of light end heat, had long before: induced 
its infatuated votaries to erect stupendous: CHAMANIMS to that ele- 
ment, as the primary all-powerful agent in nature, in Ur, of Chal: 
dæa; an act of insane impiety, which, attended as it was with the 
concomitant Sabian superstition of fabricating and adoring images 
made under supposed planetary influences, drove the virtuous Abra- 


ham into voluntary exile. 



















> Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum, p. 254. 
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_ The Indian sacred books, still leading us back to the parent-coun- 
try of the world, pointedly confirm this statement also; for, Mr. Wil- 
ford, alter informing us, by way of introduction, that Lucian de- 
scribes pilgrims in his time resorting from India to Hieropolis, in 
Syria’ and that Hieropolis appears to him to be the same city with’ 
the Mahabhaga of the Poorauns, that is to say, the station of the 
goddess Devi, (or spirit that floated on the primordial waters, seated 
on the lotos,) with that epithet; adds the important intelligence, that, 
even at this day, the Hindoos occasionally visit, as he is assured, the 
two Jwalamuchis, or springs of Naphtha, in Cusha-dweepa within, 
the first of which, dedicated to the same goddess with the epithet 
Anayasa, is not far from the Tigris; and SrrAso mentions a temple, 
on that very spot, inscribed to the goddess Anaias: the second, or 
great Jwalamuchi, or spring with a flaming mouth, is near i 
from which, place some Hindoos haye attempted to visit the sacred 
islands in the west.* Baku, the reader scarcely need be told, is si- 
tuated on the Caspian Sea, to which it gives its name, and I mention 
“its distant situation merely to shew how wide through the East the in- 
fluence of the Magian superstition had spread 500 years before the 
Ghristian æra, and how numerous the disciples of the Zoroastrian 
school. Its doctrines seem at that period to have pervaded the whole 
of the Higher Asia, and to have been diffused through all the ci- 
ties where the Persian power, then at its height, was acknow- 
ledged. 

Without degrading this great reformer of the Persian religion, as 
Hyde has done, to the situation of a menial slave in the family of 
Ezekiel or Daniel, we may yet allow it te be extremely probable, 
and we are justified by chronology in supposing, that, in his youth, 
he might have familiarly conversed at Babylon, during the long re- 
sidence of the Jewish captives at that city, with one or the other of 
those holy men; at least his writings and his precepts, so far as they 











* Asiatic Researches, vol. iil. p.g, oct. edit. reprinted at London. 
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are known to us, demonstrate an intimate и with’ the prin- 
cipal rites of the Jewish religion, anda diligent ‘tal of the ancient 
scriptures of the Hebrew nation. “The same active curiosity, the 
same ardent thirst of knowledge, that led him to the woody recesses 
of the Brahmins, would naturally,’ һай he no other motives, impel 
him rigidly to scrutinize into a system of religion so far exalted, іп 
sublimity and purity, above the groveling systems of idolatrous ' wor- 
ship that polluted the altars of sirteunding: nations. ‘To this impor- 
tant acquisition of knowledge from its divine source, he doubtless 
added all the stores of traditional wisdom of the Noachida, that had 
descended down to him through the corrupted channel of the pagan 
philosophers of Asia. Thus distinguished by the sovereigns, and thus 
familiar with the literati, of Asia, equally known to the prophets of 
the true God, and the ministers of that false religion which had 
erected itself on its ruins, was it possible for the friend of “Darius 
and the disciple of Daniel to be ignorant of that sublime passage, in 
the 7th chapter of Isaiah, which predicts in such express terms the 
miraciilous birth of the Hebrew Messiah, BEHOLD, A VIRGIN SHAUL 
CONCEIVE, AND BEAR A sow! or that in the 9th, ‘which, ‘in’ ‘so 
decisive a manner, distinctly designates his exalted character, and 
denominates him, WONDERFUL, COUNSELLOR, THE MiGury Gon, 
THE EVERLASTING FATHER, tHe Prince oF Peack! Could 
he possibly be ignorant of all that long chain of astonishing prophecies 
successively, and at that time recently, uttered by the same prophet 
by Jeremiah, and other inspired men, concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the captivity of the Jews by the Babylonian sove- 
reign? or of the subversion of the Babylonian empire itself by the 
Medes and Persians? those prophecies in which Cyrus himself was 
twice mentioned by name 150 years before he was born. Could 
he be ignorant of the solemn decree of Cyrus for the return and re- 
mstatement of the Jews in their ancient domains, religious rites, “and 
civil privileges? or, on the retardation of that event by their deter- 
mined enemies, of the confirmation of the decree of Cyrus, by his 
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patron Hystaspes, in the fourth year of his reign? These important 
national events, befalling a people of so peculiar a theological: cast, 
could not have passed unnoticed under the very eye of one who 
united in his character at once the courtier and the theologue; and 
it is probable that he even beiriended them in their second applica- 
tion for renewed permission to rebuild their temple. The conspi- 
cuous rank and station of Zeratusht in the Persian empire and on the 
great theatre of Asia, added to the celebrity of his learning, gave him 
an unbounded influence and authority over all the subordinate classes 
and colleges of the ancient Eopa:, dispersed over. the кайс world, 

among whom the Brahmins must be enumerated; and an author of 
high repute, from Oriental sources, informs us, that he absolutely 
predicted to his disciples, that, at mo very distant period, @sacrEep 
PERSONAGE should issue from thg womb of an immaculate VIRGIN, 
and that his coming would be preceded by a brilliant stan, whose 
light would guide them to the place of his nativity.* 

_ Whatever truth there may be in this relation, which I would not 
insert from an author of less respectability than Abulfaragius, i 
certam that the Jews themselves, either grounding shite belief on - 
the prophecy uttered by Balaam against the secret malignant purpose 
of his heart, and therefore justly supposed to be put into his mouth 
by the Omnipotent Power that watched over Israel, or induced by 
patriarchal traditions, firmly expected the prophetical allusion, not 
perhaps intended to be understood wholly in a metaphorical, nor 
absolutely in a literal, sense, to a brilliant appearance in the heavens, 
to be literally fulfilled, and that a star should, in fact, precede the 
coming of the Messiah. It is in vain that the Hebrew commentators 
fly to every subterfuge to avoid the imputation of indulging this no- 
tion, since their conduct, on a great national occasion, incontrover- 
tibly establishes the fact. The impetuous zeal with which, in the 
130th year of the Christian ara, they rushed to the standard of a mi- 








* Vide Abulfaragii Historia Dynastiarum, p, 54, edit. Oxon, 1673. 
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litary impostor, whom their perverted икен, had exalted in- 
to the true Mesiah, demonstrates that: they thus interpreted the pre- 
diction. At that time there flourished in Judwa a most celebrated 
Rabbi of the name of Akiba, a bitter enemy of the Christians, who, 
guided by ambition, or acting from the conviction of his mind, 
sanctioned the daring fraud. I allude to the famous impostor 

“named Bar-COCHEBAS, whose rapid success and sanguinary: devas- 
tations through all Palestine and Syria filled Rome itself with asto- 
nishment. In this barbarian, so well calculated by his cruelty to be 
the Messiah, according to the perverted conceptions of the Jews, 
Akiba declared that prophecy of Balaam, a star shall rise out of 
Jacob, was accomplished. Hence the impostor took his title of 
Bar-Cocuesas, or son of the star; and Akiba not only publicly. 
anointed him KING.oF THE Jews, and placed an imperial diadem 
upon his head, but followed him to the field at the head of four- 
and-twenty thousand of his disciples, and acted in. the capacity of 
master of his horse. To crush this dangerous insurrection, which 
happened in the reign of the Emperor Adrian, Julius Severus, pre- 
fect of Britain, one of the greatest commanders of the age, was re- 
called and dispatched from Rome, who retook Jerusalem, burnt 
that metropolis to the ground, and sowed the ruins with salt.”* The 
prediction, therefore, of Zeratusht was in unison with the Jewish 
faith and traditions; and, through his means, the hope and promise of 
a Messiah, whose character and office were but darkly conceived, 
were diffused widely over all the Eastern world; confirming the 
traditions immemorially cherished among the pagan nations, and 
obscurely recorded in the venerable dogmas and writings of the 
oldest heathen philosophers. 

In fact, I cannot consider, whatever may be genuine (and, doubt- 

less, some portions are genuine, since all false coins have been pre- 

















* The above passage, inclosed in inverted comma:, is in the Indian Antiquities, vol, ii. 
р- 552, міете the reader may peruse an account of the mitrable end of those fere dema- 
корчез. 
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ail by originals of sterling weight and value) in the mystic teo» 
logy contained in the Zoroastrian or Chaldean oracles, the Orphic 
mysterious verses, the writings of Hermes Trismegist, and the Sibyl- 
line books, with all that we read in the Pythagoric and Platonsc's re- - 
mains concerning a great secondary cause, or principle, the celest 
Aquwepyos and Zeve Barse of the world, designated in бее 
those books by the remarkable expression of Magna Deum Soboles, 
Jovis Incrementum, in any other light than as mutilations of those 
primitive traditions; for, from what other source could haye origi- 
nated the peculiarly strong and pointed expressions that so frequently 
occur in these ancient compositions concerning a deurspe¢ @xos, ог 
second god, a фитр» Nec, or second mind, a bsos Aoyoz, or divine 
мон; their Ma@pae Meerrys, or mediatorial Mithra, апа Гает Өг, 
enerated god? The conceptions which gave birth to these ex- 
pressions should doubtless be referred to the same origin with their 
notions concerning a Fuyy Kors, or soul of the world, and the sym- 
bolical. theology which represented Brahma, or Osiris, it lolo arbore 
sedentem super aguam, which are-only corruptions of those primzval 
accounts that flourished in the patriarchal ages in respect to the func- 
tions and energie operations of the Holy Spirit. Hence, probably, 
the altar erected by the Athenians to the unknown God; hence that 
most remarkable but ill-understood prophecy of the venerable Con- 
fucius, SI FAM YEU XIM GIN, [п the west, the Hoty One shall ap- 
pear,* Judæa being situated, in point of longitude, directly west 
from China, Hence, in many of the most sacred legends of pagan 
antiquity, a mode of phraseology seems to have prevailed, and sen- 
timents have been adopted, apparently founded on some obscure idea 
of the incarnation of the Word, and exactly consonant to the asser- 
tion of the Scripture, that the Word was made FLESH: Nor will it, 
I hope, be considered аз а conjecture utterly incredible and inadmis- 
sible if I presume to intimate that the procession of Christ, from the 





























* Consult Couplet Scient. Sin. Lib. ii. p.78, and Martini Sin. Hist. lib.iv. p. 149. 
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great Аџтойеос, Бу an eternal generation, appears to be the Аай, 
| meaning of the ancient Greek allegory, that Minerva, used symboli 
-- cally for the wispom or Gop, tining aaia fhe: ко] оруну 
Having already, in the Indian Antiquitic hen discoursing О 
the Oriental Triads of Deity, produced кайс совае 5 iki 
passages in the above-mentioned oracles and sacred and 3 ilo: жор иса | 
treatises of pagan antiquity, that apparently. had reference to the: se- 
cond Hypostasis and his divine emanation, there is no net rf 
my ranging again over the same wide field. Since, however, the 
ancient books of the Sibyls, deposited in the Roman: capitol, а 
there particularly noticed by me, because evant adin 
point under discussion than the others, vais since > they are, in a the 
present case, extremely important, as forming a considerable. 
the great chain that unites together the Jewish and pagan аш» 
concerning the future Mediator, a more than cursory ii ipl аы 
those portions of them that are considered a5 most ancient i 
thentic, may be gratifying to the reader and serviceable 40 ће, cause 
which I am endeavouring to illustrate. 
If the fourth eclogue of Virgil, mentioning, in terms s0 very 
remarkable, thata new-age of justice and felicity was:about tò com- 
mence among men, a new order of things, and a new series of 


years, under the auspices of a мрн of heavenly celestial ex- 
traction: — 



























Magnas ab integro sxclorum nascitur ordo, 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia. regna. 
Jam nova progenies cælo dimittitur alto: — 





if that celebrated eclogue really be founded, as is affirn | 

predictions of the Sibylline books, existing long before the birth of 
Christ, the sentiments on this subject of the ancient world are from 
them clearly manifest. Those venerable fragments probably соп» 
tained the treasured wisdom of the first ages, carefully delivered 
down to posterity; and it should not be forgotten, that the genuine 
portions of them are allowed to be of Oriental origin, nor that the 








Е AN op yiio kn > E ае е ‘of the 
SoHo of Greek verses, which at present go under the name of 
he S illinc Oracles; yet, that all mn ee تمت‎ 
ture, (he pner pene asis generally p | 

supe зза а отар in the second century) а among 












ties, уйун centuries ago, though not in the: e words used by 
him; and long previous to that writer they were appealed to, and 
detached verses copied by Plato, Aristotle, and other Greek writers of 
repute. A still more just idea of the high antiquity of the Sibyls 
and their oracles may be founded on the circumstance that Virgil, 
who could not but be acquainted with the opinion of the learned of 
his timè on this subject, in his'sixth book, introduces-Æneas consult- 
ing the hoary prophetess on his coming into Italy, which at once 
carries us back to the Trojan war, a period the remotest in human 
history. As those parts of the Sibylline oracles, that have reached us 
through the medium of the Roman bard, are of a date superior to the 
supposed æra of the fabrication of the collection at this day in exis- 
tence, I shall principally confine my remarks to passages occurring in 
the Pollio. 





In this line, though intended by a high-flown hyperbole to flatter 
a human being, if our author was faithful to his original, there is 
apparently a direct allusion to the incarnation of the Word, the only 
genuine AVATAR that descended from heaven. It is remarkable, 
that, wheresoever mention is måde of this great Personage in there- 
cords of pagan antiquity, we always. find some subsequent allusion 


to the serpentine tempter, 
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“Iam sensible that Servius and other commentator tefer these and 
all similar expressions, occurring in on eclogue, to the commence- 
ment of the magnus annui, or Аз rig ot the Stoic philoso- 
phers; and, doubtless, Virgil had that бабье epoch in view when 
he thus complimented his hero; but the original prediction had a 
deeper allusion, and was the result of the primitive traditions on the 
subject. The following lines, however, cannot be said to have an 
astronomical, but a moral, allusion, nor could үне һе 7: н 
either to Pollio or Augustus : — 

Te dace, si qua manent seeleris vertigia nostri, 

Irrita perpetua solvent formidine гез: == < 
by the poct’s afterwards mentioning so particalarly prisce ерй 
fraudis. 











— ~ Beater que vehat Argo 

We: sabe a farther зади into the latent meaning of those او‎ 
oracles, from which the Pollio is allowed to be copied; for, the 
former has as manifèst an allusion to the original defection of man 
from pristine innocence and virtue through the fraud of the begui- 
ling serpent, as the latter has: to the perverted story of the Noachic 
déluge. It is scarcely necessary to point ont the remarkable simi- 
darity which that well-known passage, | 


Nec magnos metuent armenta lennes, 


bears to a verse in the chapter of Isaiah sacred to the same subject; 
for, they both have allusion to the peaceful reign of the good shep- 
herd, the shepherd of Israel, the mighty Pan, to him who is so em- 
phatically designated in a subsequent verse by the majestic title 
of 


Such are the HEE attestations bene to this unknown but illus 
trious personage in one of the noblest. compositions of the Roman 
muse, generally allowed to consist of a selection of passages, from 
the Sibylline prophecy, most suitable ‘to the artful purposes of the 
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poet. From the same source are also supposed to have heen derived 
three other prophetic sayings, in very general circulation, about the 
period of our Saviour’s advent, at Rome, though generally applied 
by their abject flatterers to their imperial tyrants: the first ттеп» 
tioned by Suetonius, Regen populi Romani: Naturam parturire, 
or, That Nature herself was about to bring forth a Son that should 
be king over the Roman people.* The second in Tacitus, Plu- 
ribus persuasio inerat, says that Баран. antiguis sacerdotum lite- 
ris contineri, ео ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret Oriens, profectique 
Judaa rerum potirentur, or, That a firm persuasion had. seized 
the minds of very many of the citizens of Rome, that it was 
predicted, in the ancient sacerdotal books, that, about this time, the 
East should resume its ancient sceptre, and a Sovereign of the world 
issue from Judsea.- The third, in the above-cited Suetonius, Percre- 
buerat Oriente tote velus ef constans opinio, esse in Fatis, ut eo tempore 
Juded profecti rerum potirentur, or, That oyer the whole East there 
had prevailed an ancient and permanent belief that it had been de- 
creed by the Fates, that, about this period, Palestine should give a 
King to the Roman empire.t The above quotations, and that from 
authors in other respects not very friendly to the Jewish nation, are 
all so many direct proofs that either the Hebrew prophets had found 
their way among the pagan philosophers of Asia, or that very forci- 
ble impressions remained on their minds of the great original pro- 
mise, that a royal Deliverer from the bondage of sin and death, mis- 
taken by them for a great temporal prince, should, in God's ap- 
pointed time, spring from the line of David, and spiritually reign 
upon the throne of Judah. 

It was not only, however, by the testimony of dead oracles and 
traditional dogmas that the awful tidings of God, descending to 
sojourn with man, were corroborated; the LIVING ORACLEs that 








* Suetonivs in Octavio, cap.94, p. 124, edit. Bipont. + Taciti Hist. lib. v. cap. 13. 
1 Suetonius in Vespasiano, cap. 4e p- 348, cdit. Bipont. 
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existed im those: days afforded also their ttestation to the solemn 
= fact. ‘We are informed by Suidas, that, while, кыл an in- 
-fant, Augustus, sending to the great oracle of Apollo, at Delphi, to 
—inquire who should be his successor, _ was answered by that oracle, 
_ “ That a Hebrew child, Lord of the Gods, was come into the world, 
-who had commanded him to depart to ] hell, and that no more answers 
pected from Delphi. "=. Upon: ns, form acd, 
кез erected an altar in the capital with this: е Ра. 

MOGENITO De, to the First-born of God. 

Both Eusebius and Athanasius have recorded the {following fact: 
that, when Joseph and Mary arrived in Egypt, they took up | their 
abode in Hermopolis, a city of the Thebais, in which was a superb 
temple of Serapis. Conducted by Providence or induced by curiosity 
to visit this temple with the infant Saviour, what was their wond 
and consternation, on their very entrance, to find not only the great 
idol itself, but all the di minores of the temple, fall prostrate before 
them. The priests fled away with horror, and the whole city was 

_ in the utmost alarm.+ The spurious Gospel of the Evangelium In- 
fantia: also relates this story, which is not, on that account, the less 

. likely to be true, since it is probable the spurious Gospels may con- 
tain many relations of facts traditionally remembered, however dis- 
honoured by being mingled with the grossest forgeries and puerili- 
ties. It is not probable that Eusebius or - Athanasius derived their in- 
formation from this source. In this relation we have a remarkable 
completion of that prophecy in Isaiah, The Lord shall come into 
Egypt; dnd the idols. of Egypt shall be moved at pa presences Isaiah 
хїх. 1. 

As the pagan oracles had borne such decisive testimony to the fu- 
ture appearance, and to the actual descent and existence, of the 




















* Suidas in vooe Delphi. 


+ Vide Eusebii Demonstrat, Evang. fib. vi. сар. 20, Athanas. de Incarnat. усы. ысу р. 809, 
ct Evang- Infant. apud Cod. Apocryph. vol. i. p.176. 
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Messiah, so’ did.they not wholly, remain silent at the awful pe 
tod of his dast sufferings and his crucifixion ; for, we are in- 
formed, by no less a Ред in Pagan. antiquity than Plutarch, 
from whom. it is- copied by, Eusebius, that, in the eign of Ti- 
berius, about, the period of the crucifixion, certain persons, € 

barking from Asia for Italy, towards the evening, sailed by the 
Echinades, (islands in the Aigean: Sea,) whence an unknown voice 
called aloud on one Thamus, an Egyptian’ mariner, and com- 











manded him, when he came to the Palades, to declare, that 
the great. Pan was dead, On the arrival of the ship at that is- 


land, .the mariner did. not neglect the command of the oracle; 
but, a dead calm favouring the delivery of the message, һе; 
with a loud. -voice, exclaimed, ‘О иғуас Пау reyes, the grent Pan 
is dead. Immediately an innumerable multitude of voices was 
heard echoing those words, accompanied with bitter howling and 
lamentations of the demons who uttered them, for the subver- 
sion of that. kingdom which Satan had, set up, and the annihi- 
lation of his power, by the death, of Christ.* __. 

Havmg, now, 1 flatter myself, in) the course of this investiga- 
tion, bya train of very. impressive evidence, deduced from va- 
rious and distant quarters, established, as far as the nature of that 
evidence would allow, three important points; first, the exis- 
tence of certain primzval traditions relative to. a future MEDI- 
ATOR,- Widely dispersed over all the Gentile world ; secondly, 
that, if there be truth in history, the: Pessian, Zecatuabe, the dis- 
ciple. of Daniel, 520 years. before the Christian ara, visited the 
Brachmanes, in their woody recesses, fraught with all the trea- 
sures of the. Jewish learning, and acquainted with the eX press 
predictions, on the same subject, of their most venerated pros 
pheta, and, thirdly, that the Pagan oracles themselves, -both 
dead and in were in perfect unison with. thosc predictions; 
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I might be justified in here closing the present chapter, and 
leaving it to the reader's candid балыга how far I have been 
wartanted by facts in concierge that these ‘various sour- 
cet, combined with certain historical fragments concerning the 
feats of some een heto of their sation, equally celebrated for 
bravery and piety, the Brahmins the motley character 
and history of Creeshna ; and, in fact, on that ground, founded 
the first idea of a heavenly Avatar. This is the broad ' vand, 
indeed, the only safe and ‘solid basis for the argument respect“ 
ing Creeshina’s life and miracles to rest upon ; for, however happy 
and ingenious, as it certainly is, may be the: conjecture of Sir Wil- 
Пат Jones, concerning the interpola fe | 
from е. Аросгурһі ‘Gospels, it still affords ый 
planation of thé dificulty, Many of the mytholo ogical seul. 
tures of Hindostan, that relate to the evente in the history of 
this Avatar, more immediately interesting to the Christian world, 
“being of an age undoubtedly anterior to the ristian æra, while 
“hose sculptures remain wnanswerable testimonies of the facts 
‘recorded, the assertion, unaided by these collateral proofs, rather 
«strengthens than obviates the objection of the sceptic. Thus the 
ра р», үре ру си fom one 9 thei: ЕСУ, 
sents Creëshna dasa on she crushed head of бє: верен, “ad 
the other the same personage entangled in its enormous folds, | 
to mark the arduousness of ‘the contest, while the enraged rep- 
tile is seeh biting his foot, together with the history of the fact. 
annexed, could never derive their origin from any imfornration 
“contained in the spurious Gospels, but exhibit an illustrious proof , 
-ef the truth of the Christian religion from a more ancient and 
— authentic source. For the same reason, 1 ав not strenuously j in- 
sist upon it, although I think the conjecture extremely proba- 
ble, and approaching nearly upon certainty, that the murder of 
the infant-children at Mathura, ‘by the ‘tyraht Cansa, and the 
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id- conveyance of Crecshna by tis» father ever the Jumma, 
under cover of the, aight, | baffle: the fury. of the tyrant, were 
on imitations of the massacre of the innocents by Herod, and 
the flight of Joseph into Egypt with the infant Jesus Ally- 
sions to this fact are frequent on the sculptured walls of theirtemples, 
and in. the pictures that emblazon their mythology ; of what antiqui- 
ty it is in ble precisely to say; but, if that prominent and fe- 
rocious figure i in the Elephanta cavern, bearing a drawn sword 
and surrounded with slaughtered infants, be,:in- reality, as some - 
Indian, antiquaries have thought, allusive to this: Avatar, (though 
it is far mere probable to be a representation of the Evil Prin- 
ciple,) the matter is decided оп. the opposite scale. That sum- 
mary: mode of extirpating a dreaded enemy was, we have seen 
ia the instance of Moses and his Hebrew brethren, anciently 
practised in the East: and, should the passage in question not 
eventually prove to be an interpolation, one solid advantage, at 
least, will result from this inquiry, — > that what has appeared, 
even to some. Christians, .most incredible in the affair, the san- 
guimary mandate itself of the pe “Herod, is explained at 
once, to the satisfaction of the reader, and the honour of the 
veracity of the Evangelist who records the shocking fact. It 
must, however, be allowed to be a wonderful comcidence, as 
doubtless will appear many others which will occur in the lite 
of Creeshna, the vestiges of which I. can only dubiously trace 
to any part of Sacred Writ. Although, therefore, I cannot 
but consider my own hypothesis as the more satisfactory of the 
two proposed, because it ascends to a remoter source, yet, that 
mode of solving the difficulty having been referred to, I do nor 
think myself at liberty ‘to pass over the question ina transient 
manner; and, haying procured the spurious Gospels, in various 
Janguages, and .of various editions, I have made the desired in- 
дїїгу, of which the following ‘strictures are the result. 

Pp 2 



















































~ The star that was to arise out of Jacob and illumine P 
tine, (and not only Palestine, but ‘the whole earth,) « at ngth made 
its appearance in the eastern horizon. - ш ан se ade 
dicted to the Sabian superstition, and not unmin : 
diction of their great master Zeratusht, (a pre 
enlarge my inquiry, I find more widely diffused t 
supposed through Asia,*) from the heights oi the mountainous 
regions where they resided, and watehed the motions of inom 
bodies, had long been anxiously solicitous for ther’ manifest 
of the brilliant prodigy, Тһе wonderful ‘condescension of — 
vine Providence, in announcing this stupendous event’ to the Gen- 
tile world, by a sign the most intelligible to their’ compre 
sion, and after a mode the most сомо ш the habira pre- 
judices of a race involved in the - astrono 
tion, at once excites admiration land? ei pecs itd! 
reflecting mind. The physical rl ordained t 
that appearance, the morning-star to the Sun of Righteous 
had already blazed forth, during the space of mies two. ‘vee 
to the astonished disciples of Zoroaster, who, impatient to be- 
hold the’ Desire of all Nations, lost not a moment in abeying its 




















е Te occurs at the very opening of a prodoction whicli T shall presently have oceaion to mention 
in great detail, — the Eawepel  dufautiæ, na I find it translated from the Arabic, through the 
medium of which language it probably reached India, by Henry Sike; “ Eca Марі ететан fe 
Oriente Hicrvilymar, QUEMADMODUM PREDIXERAT Zoaanascurt.” Сойех Apoeryphis 
Novi ‘Testamenti, cura Fabricii, val, piit73, edit, Hamburg. hr E prte 
mention this circumsance, in addition to what was cited in a former page from. Abul far: э; be 
cause, the Arablan author probably inserted it as one of the traditional dogmas of Zemtiché, pre- 
served in his own school; for, there were Arabian аз well a» Persian Magi. He certainly found 
nothing of it in the Apocryphal Gospel, upon the samejsabject, in Greek, and. ascribed in 
St. Thomas; for, that precedes the Arabic one, im this, volume, with the Latin version of Cotele- 
rius. There are two very forcible reasons for suppa them both to have been fabricated 
in the earliest ages of Christianity ; for, in the first place, 
works of Irenæus and Origen; iae piri arain paii E secondly, “ба 
many passages of the latier inserted almost werbatim in the text of the Koran of Mohammed, who 
was born in the sixth century. In fact, the Æ im afantie seems to have been the principal, 
though corrupted, medium by which that impostor arrived at any knowledge of Christianity, 
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summons and in ‘submitting themselves to its guidance. We ‘shall 
not stop here, to examine the philosophical’ S st ap- 
pear to envelope this subject, of \the star that appeared to: 

Bee it has already been often and ably investigated, sith 
magnified difficulties in great part removed, by the efforts of 
learned айй “pious writers. But it should ever Ье ге nembered, 
that this was 2 miraculous display of omnipotent бабы for the 
most glorious of purposes, and therefore cannot properly be brought 
before: the tribunal of human reason; a display worthy of the 
immortal object to which it pointed, and one the truth of which 
is equally attested by sacred and profane writers of antiquity. 
Whéther, therefore, the phenomenon in question was, as Iam in- 
clined to think, the light of an occult star blazing suddenly forth 
in the heavens, (resembling that of superior effulgence which ap- 
peared їп Cass iopea in 1572, and which continued. visible about 
sixteen months in our hemisphere,) and afterwards, to, human 
eye, apparently extinguished ; a doctrine in perfect unison with 
the astronomy of the present day;* -or whether, as’ seems to be 
determined by the generality of commentators, only a fiery meteor of 
an appearance unusually luminous; jts uncommon lustre, and its 
punctual appearance at the time predicted, confirmed the ancient tra- 
ditions, and animated thè illustrious Eepo immediately to under- 
take a journey of many hundred leagues, over unknown motn- 
tains, rivers, and deserts, to adore the bright original, of which 
that refulgent orb was. the emblem and index. Iam aware, 
that the generality of Christian: writers, on. this. subject. of. the 
` journey of the Magi to Bethlehem, make it to have taken: place 
from Arabia. «To this opinion they have been principally in- 
duced і Љу the proximity of that region + of Asia ta Palestinss: and 


























® The ancients themselves were not wholly inattentive to the changes that tock place among 
the fixed stars. It was the appearance of a sew star in the heavens, abobt 120 years before the 
incarnation, that induced Hipparchus to form the first catalogue of them, in order that posterity 
might notice any future changes that took place among them. 
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б тее доп “in dia ووا د‎ that ithe 
ا‎ f Sheba. prs Saba shall: offer gifts to the new-born Aes. 
sia. It is not, however, clear to me, that, RES the 
Arabians cultivatéd astronomy, and watched the nocturnal hea- 
vens, with the zeal of the more ‘eastern astronomers; at least we 
have. no proofs of the fact from history at all approaching to 
those which record the unwearied diligence of the Рош (end 
Indian Magi: Allowing, therefore, those writers all the credit so 
justly due to their zeal and their erudition, since i is more con- 
formable to the general hypothesis adopted in this volume, [Iam 
rather inclined to Sobudo in n on tlie’ раво үн 
the бера Ба Мир айоо did paiio oia Ar- 
chimagus; and the Scripture itself certainly justifies the conjec- 
ture, siner, on thoir arrival in Judza, as isssupposed onthe twelith 
day after the birth of ‘our Saviour, and on their bemg interro- 
gated by Herod concerning the time of the first appearance in 
the East of the star that guided them thither, they returned him 
such ‘an answer as induced the enraged king ‘to order the: im- 




















mediante massacre ot all the children in Bethlehem, and ithe coasts 


thereof, from Two years old and under; a period in less than 
which ther journey eould scarcely have been accomplishes 

though the number of the Magi has been fixed, by ancient tra 
ditions, ‘to't/iree, yet, as no particular number: is specifie | 
ture, ‘and as their direct route to Judea lay ынын Arbia, it 
is ‘not imposible but that, on making- known them errand, they 
might ‘have been also joined by some of the Lega of ‘that coun- 
try also, bearing the tributary (frankincense and myreh cin which 
Arabia so much abounded, im addition to that gold which was 











the peculiar ‘produce of the wealthy regions lying still nearer the 


rising sun. . The station of the star, used as the secondary instrument 
by Divine Providence to manifest to the Gentile werld the birth.of 
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Christ, though splendidly conspicuous as far as the northern limits of 
Persia, was probably in that portion of the heavens which lies di- 
rectly över Judæa. The predominant, and ‘perhaps peculiar, light 
emaning froma that star was their unerring guide to Bethlehem, at a 
period when travellers by dand as well as by sea were accustomed to 
guide themselyes by the light of particular stars: for, what otlrer 
guides could they have to direct them by night, when only journeys 
could be performed in that scorching region, over the yast sandy and 
tractless deserts of Asia. Jf it should be objected that the remote 
light of no star in the firmament, however brilliant and powerful, 
could point-out to the Magi the particular habitation of the holy 
family, the hypothesis here adopted by no means excludes the more 
immediate exertion of divine power, in causing an inflamed meteor, 
ora radius of glory, to illuminate the spot p and this in all probabi- 
lity was the case, It is impossible for the human mind to- con- 
ceive, and, though the most renowned masters in science have 
attempted. the sketch, for the powers of human genius accurate- 
ly to paint, the august and affecting scene which, in mockery of 
all the pageantry of human magnificence, now took place in 
the stable of the humble inn at Bethlehem; — the astonished pa- 
rents, the prostrate Magi, the divine child, recejving, with a 
smile of ineffable benignity, the proffered treasures of the East; — 
Nature never witnessed such an awful scene but once; and li- 
berated man, for whose-emaneipation these amazing scenes were 
transacted, ought to cherish the remembrance. with pious rapture 
while thought and existence remain. 

The sctiptural account of the sidereal herald that noie 
to the Oriental world the advent of the Saviour of the World, 
and of the subsequent journey and adoration of the Magi, wants 
not the collateral testimony of an eminent philosopher of those 
times; and, had the science of astronomy been then more gene- 
rally cultivated, many others would undoubtedly have still res 
mained. | 
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| Chalcidius, а writer who flourished not long: ези Сън, а 
a commentary upon the Timzus of Plato, йїзсошївйтр 
tentous appearances of this kindin- s heavens, i 
ages, particularly speaks of this wonderful 
serves, presaged neither diseases nor mu | ait tot 
of a God among men: — Stelle, quam a Сый observa 
Juise testantur, qui Denm nuper natum muneribus анын sunt и — 
a star, which is attested to have been observed | 
nomers, who immediately hasten | it with gifts 
the new-born Deity. bes 

It would be an unmanly line of conduct, anda акте а де 
genuousness totally unworthy the exalted subject) we are engaged 
in discussing, to conceal from the reader that the two first chap- 
ters of St. Matthew, relating ‘these solemn facts, and tracing back 
the genealogy of Christ, have themselves, by certain’ writers not ы 
other respects sceptical, been attacked ‘as spurious. © ‘The citcumstai 
has arisen principally from some magnified difficulties in the qua: 
logical history in the’ first chapter, and from the astonishing | na- 
ture of the facts recorded in the second, — the journey and ado- 
ration of the Magi, and the subsequent massacre of the infants 
by Herod. These writers found the argument for their spurious- 
ness on a very absurd and chimerical basis, They assume, (and it 
is mere assumption, without any kind of proof,) that St. Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew or Syriae language only, and that 
the author of the Greek version added the initial chapters in question, 
It is an opinion, however, sanctioned by very high authority in 
antiquity, that the apostle was the author of both Gospels, and was 
induced to write them in two different dialects for the тоге ¢x- 
tensive propagation of the sacred truth§ contained іп oon us 





























* Meresque, in the original, shoald, doubtless, be mertezyue, and so I have ventured to ren- 
der it. | 


+ Chalkidius in Timzum Platonis, р. 10. 





| — тео: а пое ор time after Өй 













rate person: a adinitied Ше Greek Gospel, 
down to us among the. canonical books, had, im. al ili 
teen ahe Hebrew: Gospel- of Si, Mathow, abar ea tit oie 

| Р а! had it чре рела one; + apd: no doubt 





fet аш established, 

Although. I conceived -it- would be OE wholly to ой 
noticing a circumstance so. well known to. the learned as the 
тойсун бирне to. be fixed- on these Бараны, yet this is 
the place- for. entering: into any extended, discu: ions on the 
Bees ae AAs semere io 9 отбари алоосу 





rious investigation. Si селаи кише, cm may be consulted. 
What is here offered is се nature, and retrospective on 
corresponding events in the annals of India; I shall, therefore, 
briefly observe, that, whatsoever) difficulties there may be, (as 
some there certainly, are, though none insuperable); inthe for- 
mer of. these. chapters, that treats, concerning. the. genealogy of 
our Saviour, the strong connecting chain.of evidence produced above, 
both collateral and posttive, relative to the.continued expectations ot 
the whole Gentile world, and particul: ly of the Eastern, Zeges, 
withy whom, all. the. traditional wisdom. and venerable) predictions. of 
‘their ancestors. for ages had, been treasured, renders the fact recorded 
in the ens of the, journey and adoration, of the Марь. extreme- 
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into the Authentcity of che First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel ;”” the second, 
ss ‘The Authenticity | of the Firitand Second Chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel vindicated ‘and 
thar = Fres Inguiry" iteel; all published about the year 177. 
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iy y probables if not Бе The savage ontom, too, of Eas- 
ots, troying a whole generation to make themselves 

«оге оѓ а аан: victim, demonstrated also above to have been some- 
times “practised in Asia, will remove much of the improbability 
sulting from the horror of the deed ; especially when it is con- 
sidered, that Herod himself was at once the most profligate and 
sanguinary of tyrants, and, not Jong before, had put thtce of 
his own children to death, on the bare accusation of their ha- 
ving aspired to his crown, which drew from Augustus that well- 

sarcasm, © that he would choose rather to be Herod's hog‏ ا 
than his son; a reproach, which might also have an aspect to-‏ 








wards the massacre of the infant-children at Bethlehem, proba- 


bly not unreported by his enemies at the court of Rome. ‘For my 
own part, i am mciin 
stances, with all the particulars by which they are accompanied in St. 
Matthew, has a far greater tendency to establish than to invalidate the 
genuineness of the chapters in question, as well as the reality’ of the 
events recorded; for, would, indeed, any person have had the auda- 





city, so soon after those events as the Gospel of St. Matthew (1 ^ 


mean the Greek Gospel, nearly as old as the original in He- 
brew, and which, under the apostolical sanction, has descend- 
ed, unmutilated, down to our own times) is known to have 
been promulged, to insert a relation which, if not founded 
on real facts, could so easily have been ‘confuted ? — Or, wa- 
ving for a moment all debate on the authenticity of these chap- 
ters, would the apostle himself, in the face of the whole Jew- 
ish nation, in the most decided manner, have affirmed, ‘that 
these amazing transactions took place, had they not been actu- 
ally performed ? — Were there no Jews at that time living, 
whose immediate ancestors resided in Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
while these momentous scenes were acting, and who certainly 
wanted no incentive to expose any false statement of the early 
Christians with respect to the Messiah? 


ed to think, that the relation of these circum= 
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But, farther, I am of opinion, that an, indulntable testimony, 
іп favour of their authenticity; mayi һе drawn from a ki quarter 
кү hostile to Christianity sus, the ; ost learne 
able of its assailants, wrote his TAEA о carly. a as ‘the middle 
of the second century; and would Celsus, with all the sources 
of genuine information in his power, have alluded to these 50- 
lemn facts, as related in this Evangelist, which he evidenly does, 
if cited correctly by Origen,* with a view to subvert the doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity founded upon it, unless it formed at that 
time a part, and that an undisputed part, of the said Gospel. 
It was extremely important to the purpose of the laboured ar, 
ment of this celebrated Epicurean philosopher, that, | in ti at 
tack upon Christianity, he should accurately have distinguished 
between the genuine and the imputed doctrines of its first pro- 
fessors. Any supposition to the contrary would be at once a 
Jegradation of his understanding and a subversion of his hypothe- 
sis, But, in truth, there scarcely existed a possibility of error 
on subjects so public and so notorious. That publicity is in the 
strongest manner intimated throughout the whole narration of St. 
Matthew. No part of this awful drama is represented as having been 
acted in the privacy of solitude, or in the shade of obscurity: every 
particular of the w onderful story is related with a enned simplicity 
that bids defiance to the severest scrutiny. On the ar- 
rival of the Magi at Jerusalem, they speak of the star, and of 
the new-born King of the Jews, as things of public notoriety, 
as things known and seen by all: — Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews; for, we have seen his star? — And the im- 
mediate convoking of the Sanhedrim by Herod, as well as his 
subsequent order to destroy the children, must have greatly add- 
ed to that notoriety. Again, Celsus, or, at least, the Jew in 
Celsus, reproaches the Christians with the flight of their infant 























* Vide Origen contra Сејнт, БЬ,і. р. 45, ейи. 1658. 
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God into’ Egypt, as if God were not а to protect himself 
л cruel perfidy of mah ;* which arg а howe ab- 
eferting to’ what is related in the second 
chapter of Matthew, affords another “proof that it then stood where 
it now does. There are also other allusions in Cetus to this 
chapter, which demonstrate that. it must then have been in et 
istence; and, as that learned writer was well informed in | 
matters relating to Christianity, was not regarded їп the light у 
interpolation, but as the genuine writing of the ‘Evangelist, апі 
аз containing a fundamental part of the Christian code, But the 
most important and satisfactory result of the whole inquiry is, that 
those events are only scoffed at and ridiculed by Celsus and his 
sceptical associates ; they are not denied, ma e Н ee 
than the miracles. of Christ, attempted: to be disprov 
silence, therefore, of one of the most learned 
adversaries of Christi: 



























ity, on a’ ‘point so mom 
ding, may justly be deemed no unim dd 
the truth of the awful facts under #бойденййой! | | 
Although I should be sorry to degrade these pages by intro- 
ducing into them any of the legends of the Romish church, yet 
so much has been said by the Portuguese writers concerning 
the ancient Christians of St. Thomas, the Apostle of the Indies, 
as he is sometimes denominated by them, that m would be in- 
excusable, on a subject like the present, wholly to omit men- 
tioning what they assert relative to those people and int apostle. 
From the traditions of the church, and the testimony of the fa- 
thers, sufficient evidence may be collected to convince us, that, 
on the distribution made by the apostles of the several regions 
of the Gentile world, in which they were respectively to exer- 
cise their ministry, the vast district of Parthia and the more 
eastern empires of Asia were allotted to St. Thomas; and that 








a Origen contra Саз, Ш. 1. р. си. 
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apostle, who, by the condescension of his crucified Master, had 
such’ decided and public proof permitted him of that resurrec- 
ion which is the basis of the Christian hope of immortali , 
was, doubtless, proportionably animated by it to tempt every dan- 
Бег of a fiery climate and barbarous nations, and propagate its 
octrines to the farthest bounds of the habitable globe. The 
Medes, the Persians, the Carmanians, and the inhabitants of Hyr- 
cavia and of Bactria, whose capital was В: kh, the ancient resi- 
dence of the Magi, of which provinces, at that time, the Par- 
thian empire consisted, successively shared the benefit of his in- 
structions. ‘The Eastern traditions add, that, in this quarter. of 
Asia, he met, far advanced in the vale of years, with those ve- 
nerable Magi who had visited the Saviour of the World in Beth- 
lehem; that he admitted them, by baptism, into the pale of the 
Christian church; and experienced from them essential services 
during his abode in that part of Asia.* As there is no gross 
improbability in the story, and as the idea is withal highly gra- 
tifying to the mind of the Christian, it ought not to be hastily 
rejected, though recorded by the unknown author of the Imper- 
fect Commentary upon St. Matthew, a work of considerable an- 
tiquity. From Parthia, our apostle is said to have visited India, 
already, by the doctrine of its Avatars, prepared to receive with 
benignity the herald of the frue Messiah, though not to renounce 
its absurd superstitions in honour of Creeshna, the pretended Sa- 
viour. This ever has been, and probably ever will continue to 
be, the unfortunate case; for, since they allow that all religions 
come from God, and that all modes of adoring him, when spring- 
ing from an upright heart, are acceptable to him; or, to use 
their own remarkable language on this point, since they affirm 
that the Supreme Being “ is sometimes employed, with the at- 
tendant at the mosque, in counting the sacred beads; and some- 















* Opus Imperfectum in Matth, homil. ii. written about A. D. ê. 
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times in the temple, at the adoration of idols; the intimate of the 
Mussulman, and the friend of the Hindoo; the companion of the 
Christian, and the confidant of the Jew;"* since they are firmly 
of opinion “ that the Deity has appeared innumerable times, and 
by innumerable Avatars, in many parts, not only of this world, 
but of all worlds, for the salvation of his creatures; and that both 

iristians and Hindoos adore the same God, under different forms H a 
since they indulge, I say, such latidunarian ideas in theological 
concerns; it was equally керо for St Thomas, as it has 
been for any modern missionary since, to persuade the great body 
of the people of Hindostan to renounce the errors of хон, 
and become sincere converts to the truth of uncorrupted Chri 
tianity. A considerable number of Hindoos, however, (as may 
be gathered from all the accounts of this apostles life given us 
by the ancicnts, and confirmed by the diligent inquiries of the 
moderns,) were absolutely converted to the Christian faith; and 
the Brahmins themselves, though determined not to give up their 
usurped authority ever the minds of the ‘people, and the vast 
emoluments resulting from the idolatrous rites celebrated in the 
pagodas, yet, at the same time, comparing the accounts of the 
Magi, and the doctrines preached by our apostle, with their own 
Scriptures, discovered that strong resemblance, between some parts 
of the character and history of the Christian and Hindoo Deli- 
verer, as seemed completely to verify the ancient traditions of 
their nation, and induced them to interpolate their sacred books 
with extracts from the Gospels, of which, at that early period, 
the spurious abounded more than the genuine throughout the 
East, Jt should not be omitted, that the very Gospel of the 
Infancy was originally known in Asia under the title of the Gospel of 

















* See the Preliminary Discourse of the Brahmins who translated the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
Ps de 4to edit. 1776, 


+ Sir William Jones, in Asiatic Researches, voli p. a74. 
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St. Thomas, by which name it is often mentioned, and condemned 
by the fathers as a base forgery, unworthy of Iris name and cha- 
racter. ‘The number of the spurious Gospels of which we have 
any knowledge, as they are enumerated by Fabrics, amounts 
to no less than THIRTY-NINE; of which, those that have de- 
€ e! Jed down to our own time will be found in that writer's 

nite work, the Codex Apocryphus. Itis happy for uso 
na 4 have so descended, since we are by this means ena- 
bled to detect imposition, and vindicate the authority and dig- 
nity, of the genuine productions of the Evangelists. There might 
also. be another powerful motive with the Brahmins for making 
the asserted interpglations ; for, though: the zealous disciple of 
Christ, and his doctrines, so congenial with many of the sublimer 
dogmas of their own religious faith, might be welcomed on his first 
arrival, yet, the number of proselytes daily and prodigiously in- 
creasing, they might be alarmed lest the total downfal of their 
superstition, and the absolute loss of their enormous gains from 
the practice of it, should be the fatal consequence. We arë jus- 
tified їп this conjecture by the accounts given in Maffeus’s In- 
dian History,* and in the ancient martyrologies of his death, 
which is said to have happened after the following manner: — 
This holy man, pursuing the successful career of his spiritual em- 
bassy, continued his progress probably by the route of the In- 
dus, from the northern to the southern regions of India, where 
he gained still greater fame and more numerous disciples. At 
Cranganor, then said to have been the capital of a kingdom of 
the same name, but now a miserable town and fort on the Ma- 
labar coast, he instituted that order of Christians who boast his name; 
and, though, in succeeding ages, deeply infected with dangerous er- 
rors, principally of the Nestorian sect, have flourished, in a continued 
series, from the time of their great founder, and boast still to retain 















* Maffei Hist, Ind, lib, i p.85: 











These bliss ‘Sor some contact, were ee oe the vice- 
royalty of Don Alfonsa, Sousa, one of the early goye of the 
Portuguese India, were Б ир. They have, oF, | at the. begin- 
ning of the present century, had, for, their spiritual head, 
archbishop, resident at Cochin, on th | | 
jurisdiction of the arch | 
dies, haying established 

if his biographers may be cre ited, _. 
the seeds of the Gospel in, the great island арго! Š , э Шеф 

vard evento; China itself, and laid ‘the, foundati n in 

empire of йз triumph i in future ages; a. triumph, which would 
appear - incredible; if not attestec by such authentic writers as 
the Arabian Travellers і in the ninth, and Marco Fanlo in. the thir- 
teenth, century.*. From Chit а, Our apostle eturned to India, 
and settled at Meliapoor,. upon the opposite shore of the penin- 
sula, under the protection of a certain king, on the coast of Co- 
romandel, named Sagamo, who had been converted- by, his mi- 
racles. . The Brahmins, however, growing jealous of him, and 
dreading his superior influence over the mint of that prince, rêz 
solved to put him to death; and, pursuing. him out of the city, 
о. а: tomb, at which he used occasionally. fo. retire and perform 
his devotions, transfixed him with, dancea; while fervently engaged: 
in, prayer. 
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From this fatal event,, „Мебароог.. is said чо. ‘have taken the 
appellative of the murdered: saint, having been since generally 
known by. the name of. San Thome; , and: a considerable cmi- 
nence near the citys, whither he, was: pursued by the: vindictive: 





° Байы» М. Renandot, on the Origin of the Christian Religion in China, added 
йз Аксын Араман алй! СШ к алана Танаш, in the Ninth Cen- 
tury, p- 76. 
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Brahmins; and: where his tomb snd з. лразібскоі church | were 
rds erected by the Christians of his order, is called. the 
Mount of St, Thomas Their brethren of the Malabar coast were 
anciently accustomed to undertake toilsome and dangerous pil- 
stimages to this spot, though at the distance of 400 leagues, 
acros. the peninsula, to worship the sacred relics (his bones, a 
miraculous cross stained with his blood, and the lance that oc- 
casioned his death) which are asserted by the missionaries to have 
been found on this mountain, and deposited in the chapel of 
this the metropolitan church of India. Meliapoor is recorded 
O eee st е жн ы 1 













Whether this бе true or not, it is сей that its name 
Thome is of very ancient date, having been known by this de- 
nomination when the two Mohammedan travellers visited India, 
pearly ten centuries ago. I am no advocate for. monkish le- 
gends, though I think it necessary, on the present occasion, -to 
insert the relations of Origen, Бочни and the early и 
tical historians. But let us hear the opinion of the respectab 
М. Renaudot concerning this matter: — * Al ough this oni 
tion” (of St. Thomas's preaching and death at Meliapoor) s is 
bak altogether certain, it nevertheless carries some air of autho- 
rity with it; inasmuch as the name of Saw Tuome, which js 
imposed on the city of Meliapoor, has, for many ages past, been 
кил, РЕК only among Europeans, but also among the Arabs, 
both Christian and Mohammedan; for, our two authors speak 
е or Batuma, эв of a place known ypon the Indian 
shores; and this word signifies the same with Beit-Thomas, the 
house or church of St. Thomas, jul as the Arabs and Syrians 
Wie AF pronounce pate: for Bejtzabdi, Bagarmi for Beit- 
rme, and е Шке." Sych are phe accounts, partly tradi»: 























* See Ancient Accqunts of India and China, p. fo. 
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tional and partly historical, that have been handed down to’ ws 
trom ancient writers concerning (ће reaching, travels, and death, 
of the Apostle of the Indies; accounts, to which every one will 
give that proportion of credit which he may think due to the 
reporters; who are, some of the fathers, the ancient martyrolo- 
gists, and the Portuguese historians, Osorius, -Маҝецѕ, and the 
author of the Portuguese Asia; i i шз ашар! 
There is no occasion, however, to rest the argument in favor 

of the conversion of a large portion of the Indian ‘nation, ‘in’ the 
earliest: periods of Christianity, solely on the mission ‘of ‘St.T to- 
mas. The apostles and their disciples were zealously and suc- 
cessfully propagating its sublime and pure doctrine + “every 
quarter of Asia. The capitals of Persia, Arabia, and Syria; “with 
which countries India at that time kept up a vigorous commerce, 
were crowded with its votaries; and the Indian merchants, as 
well as the’ Yocres, who were then in: thé practice “of under 
to explore the sacred fountains and flaming springs of Naphtha 
dispersed through Asia, and the objects of veneration to their ances- 
tors, could not fail, ‘in their conversations’ and intercourse with 
foreigners; >of becoming acquainted with the principles of a reli- 
gion which, in many respects, was so similar to their own, òr 
of bringing back with them the’ various Gospels, genuine and 
apocryphal, diffused in sueh numbers through’ the Higher “Asi! 
At that time, a constant ‘correspondence, maintained! for above 
three hundred years from the time of Alexander, with the Greek ; 
who had settled, in multitudes, under the Seleucid, in Persia, 
must have prevented the Indians from being entire strangers to 
the Greek language, in which,. for the most part, those Gos- 
pels were written: or, if they were wholly so, there remained 
the Syriac, and, im particular, the Persian, ' (the ancient’ Persian: 
spoken about that time, of which 

by the greatest linguist that ever 
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we have before been told, 
d, that sir or seven words 








п erkî qs б çek of Christ was sidiffused t hrou gh- 
шырай, than that, upon its ruins, a ы 
ону. the impious and. widely-extended heresy of ‘Manes, which 
compounded out of phe ancient боор ог Magian su- 
perstition. and certain perverted tianity K for, aa 
ибаа mmediate. 
relation of, the character of Christ to the ешн i 
the. ancient Persians, declaring. him to be the presiding; g 
oyer. the visible world, and his throne to, have been, from eter- 
nal ages, in the sun; from which orb, his luminous shrine, he 
descended..in person, to. instruct and) reform mankind, and to 
which,» at.the termination of his mission from the Good’ Prin- 
ciple, he returned; blasphemously giving out, at- the same. time, 
that; he , himself. was "Ше promised, Paraclete. we Evangelium 
ix ened to the fertile invention of this- hēre- 
барлы. thoes Кашы vitiated his. doctrines by its contents, that 
circumstance. is impossible, since Manes did not appear on the 
theatre.. of Asia till the year- 277- and Irenæus had already ana- 
bematized, that | production in; the middle of the second .century, 
with all the train of -Gnostic errors: which the gaya int 
the next century, so zealously ,adopted,,, ‘ 
» Alexandria, tao, should be, remembered, at that ine йөр 
grand, emporium. ofall) the,,.commerce ود‎ on. between. the 
+n and western world ;, Alexandria, partly reclaimed -from 
paganism by the, labours. of St Mark,. recorded, by the church, 
to have suffered martyrdom there; was, on account oÑ'its celes 
brated,.Jibrary, and, noble. college,- instituted by | the: mumificence 
of the: Ptolemys, crowded. with learned men from. every’ quarter 
of. the civilized globe;, and. Egypt, or the exterior Cusha-Dwee- 
piy, being not beyond, the, limits forbidden -by their'supreme le- 
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аьа Canes esha чө туы. 
| өш, элй, at the sime time, ‘suk 







bits from метин говне Th А hearing of a 
Child, анд. 5 а, who, in bit infaney 
<n i HUN тга ва, Egypt itself, ‘and 
the great city of Hermopolis, where the idols fell down, жеи 
gon of old before the ark, at ‘his angust presence, could bear 
ample testimony; — struck aso with astonishment at the resem- 
blance of his name, bier min йа гамь RESA 
Matarea, in the Thebais; a word so consonant to their Afa- 
ura, the scene of Creeshn’s youthful exploits; miracles; F 
corded a SRS ae which we may 
сөПесї {тот the beginning of St. Duke's genuine Gospel, *“ For 
as much as MANY have taken in ‘hand to sef forth, Bes had, 
eae that time, begun to ‘be so multiplied over the East’ by 
the imprudent zeal of the first Christians; and, finally, com- 
paring their doctrines and characters, as well as calmly refiect- 
mg on the firmness of the dying martyr, who, before their tyes, 
sealed, with his blood, the truth of the doctrines which he had 
taught ‘the Alexandrians; these Indian merchants, I ‘say, must 
have received, and retained when returned to their own ‘coun- 
пу, ‘the most lively impressions of the new religion; which, 
probably, they might nancies as an extension of their own sys- 
tem) ‘of ‘faith: Various others, iy Um NONE 
Selatan беч ‘then азу ний ‘by: the route. of 
Alexandria and the Arabian Gulph, might also be instrumen- 
tal in planting that faith upon its shores; and that the Indians 
were not ignorant of what passed at Rome, and the western 
parts of their empire, is evident, from the two embassies 'dis- 
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До одр а аак hie dominion. set жн 
hundre иу, which strongly ron firms 





E SE бү:‏ ا 
first century, to. the Em-‏ ا basy, sent, alat‏ 
peror Claudius, from the king of Taprobane, then the mart‏ 
of a most flourishing trade, carried on with Alexandria on the‏ 
one ner ы the two тм of the Indian peninsula o on w‏ 
others}‏ 
Thus, ined suman а dnt: рар EHLE їга-‏ 
ditional and historical, мө Ne Te‏ 
ral evidence, almost amounting to’ deme stration, have we been‏ 
able to establish the aruth of: our коны, үе that the Indians,‏ 
with ‘all the other “nations of the Gentile world, had a notion of,‏ 
and expected, a Mediator.‏ 

I shall now, in addition to the parallel cicumstances briefly 
sated коо 269 proceed to demonstrate the truth of the re- 

ed bove concerning the numerous imi- 
tations эм interpolations For the Apocryphal Gospe 
hibiting a variety of parallel facts and passages, in the Life. of 
Creeshna, the spurious Gospels, and the Koran, so very striking 
in ‘their general feature of resemblance, as incontestably to prove 
to every unprejudiced mind that the one is a оору! oF ikot- 
ther. Jt will also be evident, from the same circumstance, that 





















s- Strabo, lib.av. pe7lg. p Plinii Nat, His. lib. vi. cap. 22. 





baie seen the Sanscreet That Or spied ‘the пенни 
sublime Vyasa. That the English reader son sh: Pisin 
tunity of judging for himself, ‘concerning this si 
comparing the passages as they may hereafter occur, “shall, for 
the most part; cite the parallel | accounts in ыраны 
tic story, only, altering, here and т, Не е саге | 
Baldzeus ; an кам. who 9 tained fori 

















comparing the pee г. сап ‘pronounce to 05 іп gener | 
rect and authentic., The author of the Bhagavat doesnot. бар 
to. record every йде, circumstance of his hero's. life: but. the 
far greater part of what is recorded. in Baldwus. will be found in 
the following pages 5) for, it is a saying of great) notoriety among 
the Brahmins, and the saying itself proves, their intimate. acquain- 
tance with our sacred volumes, that, * if’ to use the. words of 
Baldeus, ‘ the whole sea was filled .with ink, the. earth made 
of paper, and, all the inhabitants. of the. terrestrial globe were 
only employed in writing, they would not be. sufficient. te, give 
an exact account of all the miracles Wrought, by Kisna (Creesh- 
na) during the space of 100 years, in the third, period: of the 
world, called the Duapaar-Yug."* | 

Creeshna, ‘in the male. line, Was; of ра descent,- ت‎ of he 
`Үафауа line, the oldest. and ‘noblest of India, and nephew,- b 
his mother's side, to. the „reigning sovereign; Ыш, though A 








* Haldaws арый Нит, vol. ii. р. 888, 


I s11 3 
tiy descended; he was actually born ‘in a state the most ab- 
сї апа] umiliat ng; and, “though ‘not in a stab ‚ уе іп а. dun- 
“birth о Christ, the King of Israc , took. place ul 
| inces of extreme indigencë ; and’ "the place of his 
, ‘accord ae to the united voice of the ancients and of 













lehem. When the period « of Creeshna’s birth arrived, the whole 
room was” at once ‘sph idly” illuminated, and the countenance 

of his father and mother emitted rays of glory. Thus, accord: 
the Arabic édition of the Evangelium Infantia ; and 0 
which’ г" shall” principally refer, because I am of opinion that 
was the medium by which the Brahmins. obtained’ the know- 
ledge of these pretended “miraculous circu nstances that took place 
at’ Bethlehem ; = according | to that Gospel, as translated by Henry 
< elunca терїеіа | erat luminibus, Incernarum et ‘candelarum 

Уй ercedentibus, ef solari исе majoribus.® Soon after Creesh- 
na’s mother wads delivered of him, and while she was weeping 
over him and ‘lanienting’ his unhappy destiny, ‘the compassio- 
fate Infant assumed the power of speech, and soothed and com- 
forted his afflicted parent. The account of this matter is given in 
Baldzeus, as cited below ; for, the subsequent history of Creeshna is 
silent in respect to the consolation given to his mother, though 
it confërs ow himi the git of speech, as does the above ‘edition 
of the Evangélium’ Infantie on Jesus, as soon as born. T must 
again’ declare my perfect” acquiescence in the general accuracy 
of Baldeus; but the history" of Creeshna ‘is variously related, as 
m тау veasily” be conceived, in. different quarters of the vast region 
of ‘India, © The! fime of her gestation being’ expired on the 
д ‘Aetheh “of the month Souwanne, ‘this unfortunate princess, 


















© Evangelium Infantie : Arabice et Latine. 
























as righi as the ЫП ж шоп; | nit, as she | С БА! з: ejoice 
іо of 0 fine a Bhi Кв ра e edible 


se thin 7 Then, 4 king” to his” 
to Gokul, on’ the other side of the fiver Jina; ће Ф 
min Nanda, whose wife having been Tately brought tó bed! 
daugliter, exchange me for her, and leave the rest o my dispo 
sàl.” z КАШ наа он the same : author, the a mainder of 









holden by the е БЫЛ ea sedi" дит rhs #hich, ‘on 
account of what will follow, I wish more’ directly’ to point the 
reader’s attention. “ Yasodha answered, Hot t is it posible to re- 
move thee out of a chamber so closely guarded and kept, 

not the least thing may pass in or out? — Kisna (this was 't 
child's name) replied, The doors shall be opened to thee, a 

the guards so overcome with sleep that nothing shall ی‎ 
free passage. He had no sooner spoken these words than the 
seven doors opened themselves, so that Yasodha took the child 
and carried him off without the least hindrance: but, coming 
to the river Jumna, directly opposite to Gokul, Kisna’s father, 
perceiving the current to be very strong, ر ا‎ ae oe mi 
сд дыра ыныр А TOS asso 


























i) serpent» Seshanaga.* > Coming 
Чоо: opened of tse ahd,- fine ner th aH | Р 
cchanged Ліз son Dirt akon or whith’ ihe car- 











ried: along’ with: him! to ерони а: a cee afforded 






моні: apenyl! and ithe’ баб бнер he locked thems 
знов, the girl to his itife Wor arsh yso bent 

‚ {п the) Kofan’ of Mohammed, where that’ impostor is sp 
оғ е Ыар of Christ, whom ‘he always mentions res eal 
5 a sublime: prophet, though he denies his divinity, ‘he puts 
hee words into the mouth of Zachariah, when predicting the 
future greatness of the Messiah: —°** While he is уеб іп Ше 
cradle, and in swaddling-clothes, ‘he shall have the use of speech.” + 
As: the impostor could find nothing of this kind in St.’ Matthew, 
he: undoubtedly. derived ‘his information боп the ‘spurious Gos- 
pel een pii а. that me was extant in | Greek 
(бау: ‘different: bY now- iit bits me. мі Salle, thie 
learned ‘editor of ‘the Koran, їп fact, makes ‘the following ob- 
servation on. this: very’ passages” *“ The’ reported sayings of the 
infant Jesus: seem all to be taken from some fabulous traditions 
of the) eastern Christians, one of which is preserved to us in the 
spurious Gospel of ће! Infancy of Christ, where we read that 
(Jesus spake, while yet in ‘the: cradle, -and said to his’ mother, 
Verity I'am Jesus, ‘the Son of God; the Word which tho. hast 
у forth, as the eee сене did declare unto thee; and 


muii ‚аз, a cline | O "ТЫ д; 



























+ Sales Koran, vol,ii. p..63, Svo.edis. 1765, 
VOL, Il. Ss 
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my Father hath SF ted тё te ee е 00096 these 





volnit virtues which it is ian principa Christianit 
culcate! | С; Ша Өш»? Шош ai ea 
In another note o ае, on the same aan 1 
formed, from a similar ‘source, that the prophet Zacharias, who 
is eid, А М ҢӨ; to have iad ed en ramp и 








fied E mohoi ‘but еы go i er ch supply le 
with food, and that ‘he always locked seven бузса жая 
Notwithstanding this precaution, he’ constantly found a plenti- 
ful table spread before her, of summer-fruit in winter and win- 
ter-fruits in summer. But it i$ not on secount - ofthe fruits, 
thus miraculously brought the Virgin; that 2 ‘cite this passage, 
but because we have already seen, ‘what the’ subsequent history 
will confirm, that the chamber, ан the a ee 














“Much ась ањо амне гаје абагы: тайно. 
cited’ Ње following’ tr шо: fable of Christ, “whem inî his 
childhood, which’ is’ related ini the E mgeliu ТР 











varacter UTAN фт; 90° high- 


* Evangelium Infantiz, p.5- ¢ Sale’s Koran, vol. ii. in the notes, p. 63. 


e astonished children, relating. ahis, fact, 
\ 0 ld any чарте. SRD: ‘with 
А ergr.* This 





this gde an be E: might justly, regret | my 

ofthe, pranks ,of this sportive dinig deity, . тни, imaginary. feats 
sowel display the (спе шшш! the Hindoos,..and the 
Даш ich өзм never s do n. or, give ме ex 


Far “Мо a anit, کد کا < د‎ ene. day, 
found his mother busy in putting some, peotls,on a string. He asked 
her, érom what „исе she had gath agred- them; but, she answer- 
бириди w pearls to GO ARES but у in 
ne sooner, put into the ой but they. sawia: тн aw 
























а * Er жь m Infantiz, edi- Fabci, p. 111. | 
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„5 AS с пагге We c 
` this story, also, some: kind of -paralle 
Езра Даре ae fi | 





саз, тес. айта. Jolia. neque ramos, negue- fructieme -Et illien totus 
aridus factus etp At the- entreaty of his. ents, he ۵ 
restored the youth ta soundness, all һш опе. һ 
sample of terror to’ others, In the Bhagavat, :t der will find, . 
strong traits of this story: in two. beautiful, oe ас 
curse of a Brahmin had turned. into trees,» but whom the touch 
of Creeshna restores to. their forniex Shape, balan | duislopsive - shee 
Still farther to demonstrate the Indian - a- studied, amitation|of 
the Christian’ narration, :as Christ’ is, preceded: by John, . hi: cousin 
and divine herald, who .is born ‘only a’short.time beforeshim, so 
Creeshna by Ram, his elder brother, and) associate im, thes are 
duous work of purifying the polluted: carth. of monsters, and | 
mons. He is called the Fire of Bhagavat; and). fromethe кеа 
cause, з һигпей азау, аз. 50ОП as. born, 10 the same боек й, 
parents which nourished Creeshna. i Iso 
not without) a parallel анай ірон 
ing to. that attributed to St. James, 
prophecy а е; М isha: + 
nancy ot his wiley. ving nnn a ' 






















. Baldeus apod Churchill, vol.üi. к бз. 
+ Evangelium Infantiz. apad Соё. Арос. Раыйсй, vol.i. p.162- 
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аы И GS SAR ary positively dlti" ny кофњ |‏ رو 
ledge of where the infant was ;) and, persisting in this answer,‏ 
was’ slain atthe altar by the, exasperated soldiers.” It is to this‏ 
Zachariah; and to this fact, according’ to the same Gospel, that‏ 
our) Saviour alluded, when he uttered his severe’ denunciation d-‏ 
gainst the Jews for the massacre of the prophets, from the blood‏ 
of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son of “Barachias,‏ 
who was slain’ between the temple and the айат?" n Matth.’ xxiii. ‚ 35.‏ 
Had the spurious Gospels contained no greater otitrages‏ 
and: Scripture than the above, they ко: not have үү to‏ 
much abhorrence in-the Christian world. “o r‏ 
Soon after the birth of Сгеевһпа, Ithe E Teper, ОГ аав‏ 
prophet Namen, ‘hearing of the fame of the infant Creeshn: , pays‏ 
а visit to his supposed father and mother at Gokul, xii the‏ 
stdra consultë the horoscope, inspects his: Aand, (for; the Indians, in‏ 
the mos ancient periods, practised the art of chiromancy,) and‏ 
declares hint to be of celestial descent ; all which has every appear-‏ 
ance of being a: direct imitation of the account, in sacred story, of‏ 
the- Magi ‘observing the ын бера ae к шше Sa-‏ 
viour in» Bethlehem: шш чо." ү:‏ 
It ‘has already. been ыенен. Майа erotic’ Mat‏ 
trai) ow the. Jumna, was the city-in which Creeshna was born,‏ 
where his most €xtraordmary miracles, were performed, and which‏ 
continues -atthis-daythe place where’ his name and Avatar are”‏ 
holden in the most sacred veneration of any province in Hindos-‏ 

















* Vide Protevangelimm Jacobi, p-23, apud Fabric. p. 25. 





“infant Saviour, resided during his absence fromthe land оС 3 

м, жиш ны Д th er Jess: is reported 
have, wre | мебинй: =; Цен te bane 
i resh 













card gy he 8 air tc ho 
Er sudore autem, gui a. Domino Jesu defluxit, balsas 

TEPE The town of Maraxea, still semains, 
e name Bain, ће ма саса Аюв, мани ‘ayy calle 





wie So E AES iss Heliopolis, 
is the small village of MATAREA 3 so called, боса Вонга 


fresh-water spring, the only one in- Egypt... Prolably, .t 
ium through which the waters of the алге Лар, жн. 
ming іо this spring, does mot possess the ‘nitrous ук 
mon do ‘this. country. Tradition. has. rendered it famous; which 
нот, that the Holy Family, flying. from Herod, eame hither; 
and that the Virgin bathed. the Holy Child „| Jessy їп Aha’ gece 
tain. . The -Christians relate many | miracles) performed here, and 
come with . great. devotion to drink .it waters, for the cure of 
their diseases, The very Mohammedans partake of their vene- 
ration: "p. He adds; that, wathin the memory Кече ‘bal- 
sam-plant was meh) cultivated , in, its .neighbourhaod'; bit th 
through the despotism vof the Arabs, and фе мна of E- 
кур. the. е at that. ecious 
[ hee nel h рф ч, 
«Жем бнрде, бк Later, Pak. epik: Sykes 1657- 
t Savary’s Trwvelsin Egypt, voli, p. a26. ah (erm ey tari 




















Crecthna, when ‘natives was ai curing of a leper: it is re- - 
matkable, I/say, because, curing the leprosy is the first miracle 
recorded of Christ by ‘St. Matthew, with whose Gospel the Evan- ` 
gelium Infanti seems to be more particularly connected. The 
Re ee ee ee 
Matt. viii 2. ‘Here follows the romantic account, though | 
See of that fact, = віча іа Бий, 
боа. иней эдш es which t A ‘passionate 















loin gious: бе doors," says our author, “ uttered this” cane, а. 
That he should, from head to foot, be covered with boils and the: le 
тозу which мата fulfilled in an instant upon the unfortunate 
o@ Creeshna to deliver him from this evil, ‘but 
| malady increasing every day, so that at last, be- 
ing! quite ‘tired of his life, he resolved to put a period to it by 
fire. Every ‘thing being got in readiness for this purpose, Kis- 
na appeared to him, asking; What was his request? — He re- 
plied, То Ье freed from my distemper. Kisna cured bikin 
not only vof: his leprosy; but ‘ilso’ turned the same into а бегу 
wheel! which) following thé Brahmin wherever he went, put 
him into’ such? a) fright that ће offered ‘his ‘prayers to Eendra 
to deliver him from this fire ;° but} Eendra’ telling him that he 
must apply himself to him whe was the author thereof, he made 
application to? ‘Brahmas: from whom having received the same an- 
swer, he implored the assistance of Kisna, ‘begging him to par- 
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don: ‘his stdden'*passion, and to deliver ‘him from ‘the evil: he! Had 
been pleased to lay upon him. | Kisna, chiding him? 
ruly; pasin, advised) him=to lay! the меље, the’ future, 
and БАЛ егы him from ‘the i р ague of the | гегу ‚ wheel ; | 
shit fiery Pias u mait Hb bia ara бен 

The cure of Mary Magdalen, out of whom- seren „дей were 
cast, (a: mode of expression used, perhaps allegorically,’ for nu- 
merous. defects and бане: mental and corporeal,) and her 
anointing our Saviour with precious ointments from: an alabas- 
ter box, are plainly recognized in the following story. “ Being 
advanced a little farther, they met a poor cripple, or lamewe: 
man, having a vessel filled with: spices, Sweet- scented ils, 
dal-wood, saffron, civet, and: other perfume naking 
halt, she made a certain sign’ with her вазоны асына, 
casting the rest upon his head. Kisna asking ‘her’ what it) was 
she would request of him, the woman replied, Nothing but the 
use of ту; limbs. Kisna, then, setting his foot upon hers, and 
taking ‘her by the hand, raised her from the ground, and not 
only restored her limbs, but also renewed her age} 50. Баб, ш- 
stead of a wrinkled tawny skin,’ she got a fresh and: fair one 
in an instant. At her request, Kisna? and his company lodged 
the following night in her. house." This: story will be found 
somewhat differently related in the: subsequent “Life of womens 
and in a manner that proves the whole must be understood 
legérically, and alludes not to corporeal, but mental, efor 

The above parallel facts. seem: to haves been: copied 5 the 
Brahmins. immediately from ther genuine Gospels; but: the greater 
part of their imitations is derived through the: medium of ‘the 
spurious ones, which, in those times,. were «more ‘generally dif 
fused through Asia. With two or ‘three. more a of a 
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dnd, from the latter, I shall close the very-extended, but 
ا چ‎ digression which occasions this а каралы гу — 
ter to the History of Creeshna. УІ „ай 

| Creeshna, E и пр among shepherds. wanted the ade 
vantage of a preceptor to teach him the sciences. -A 
when he went to адн, a tutor, огой Jared) + was 
obtained for him; Бш, im a very short time, he became such a 
scholar as’ utterly) to’ astonish and perplex his’ master with a va- 
fiety ‘of the ‘most intricate questions in Sanscreet science. With 
tltis’ story ‘seems to be intimately connected a corresponding account 
ithe Apocryphal Gospels above alluded to;* where we are in- 
formed) that Rabbi* Zacchzus, who was the preceptor of the in- 
fant Jesus, when he began to teach him the Hebrew alphabet, and 
wished him to repeat after him Aleph, the holy Child said Beth; : 
айй, when he wasto pronounce Beth, said Ghimel; and so on to 
the end of the alphabet. Tt is added, ‘that, afterwards” opening 
the Bible, ‘and turning to the Prophets, he read ‘the astonished 
tutor a Tong lecture out of them, and entered into’ discussions | on 
the abstrasest’ topics of the Hebrew theology. 

ds Ata certain time,” says the history of our Indian deity, “Creesh- 
na taking a walk with the other cowherds, they chose him their 
king, ard ‘évéry one had his place assigned him under the new 
king.”+ And, in the Evangelium Infantia, we read, Mense 
autem Adar congregavit Jesus pueros, eosque tanguam REX dispo- 
suit. Straverant enim vestes suas in terra, ut super illas conside- 
ret, et coronam e floribus consertam capiti ejus imposuerant.$ 

At page 123 of the Arabic edition of the spurious Gospel, 
the infant Jesus, declaring himself to be the good Shepherd, turns 
all his young companions into sheep; but, afterwards, at the solicita- 
tion of their parents, restores them to their proper Gah This is 




















® Codex Apocryphus, vol.i. p. 207, in Cotelerii Verstone. 
+ Baldaus apud Harris, p. 673. t Codex Apocryphus, p. 127. 
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evidently the counterpart of what will be related, in the subsequen 
pages, concerning the creation, by Creeshna, of new sheep and 
new cow-boys, when Brahma, to try the divinity of the former, had 
stolen those which belonged to Nanda’s farm. 

Again, Creeshna’s combat with the dreadful serpent CALLI- 
NAGA, who had poiso ae all, the cowherds, makes a conspi- 

hereafter seen, a truly important, part 
of “his Мо ы The a cry pha | Gospel, at page 133 of the 
edition above alluded to ‘cords a most remarkable adventure 
of the infant Saviour with a serpent who had poisoned one of 
his companions ; for, he not only compels that serpent to suck 
back the venom out of the wound, but causes the animal, af- 
ter repeating upon him the original malediction, to burst asun- 
er with the increased quantity and virus of the poison. 

I should be ashamed to insert these puerile fables in the pages 
of a serious history, were it not absolutely necessary for the 
proof of the original position, that the Indian legend, the Ko- 
ran, which may be called the Arabian legend, and the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels have an intimate connection; and that the great- 
er part, if not all, of these romantic details are founded on the 
perversion and mutilation of various parts of the ORIGINAL SCRIP- 
TURES. The investigation was not less unpleasant for myself to 
make than it may be irksome to some of my readers to-pe- 
ruse; but it would have been very imprudent, and even cri- 
minal, after what has been not merely insinuated, but boldly a- 
verred, on the subject, by M. Volney and other sceptics, to have 
published, especially at this period, the following Life of Creesh- 
na, without every possible effort to guard the reader against ac- 
cidental misconception as well as purposed musrepresentation. 
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CREESHN A, 
THE EIGHTH 
INDIAN AVATAR, 


BHAGAVAT POORAUN. 
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PART’ THE FIRST. 
CONTAINING THE EXPLOITS OF CREESHNA DURING HIS 


Cy AND YOUTH, TILL THE DEATH OF CANSA, 
THE TYRANT KING OF MATHURA. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In ancient times there lived a certain rajah of the name of Peree- 
cheete, who was particularly famous for his skill in the use of all 
weapons and in martial science, and who, like his ancestor Rajah 
Pandoo, had, an extreme passion for the chase. On a certain day, 
having wounded a deer, but not killed it, the animal bounded ra- 
pidly away, and the rajah pursued it so long that he was overpowered 
with thirst and fatigue. In that state he arrived at a jungle, in the 
secluded solitude of which dwelt a reyshee intensely pious, whose 
austerities were such, that he subsisted entirely on the drops of milk 
which fell from the mouths of calves in the act of sucking. Rajah 
Pereecheete immediately mentioned his name and rank, and de- 
manded of the reyshee if he had seen the deer that had escaped, 
The reyshee, absorbed in profound devotion, did not hear a word. 
The rajah repeated his question, and, at the same time, earnestly de- 
manded the refreshment of a little water. Still the reyshee did not 
hear him. The rajah, enraged at this apparent neglect of the holy 
man, picked up, with the horn of his bow, a dead snake, which 
happened to lie near, threw it on the reyshee’s neck, and departed. 
This same reyshee had a son named Senckee, a complete professor 
of mortifications, which he practised with such extreme severity, 
that the skin of his whole body had grown fast to his bones; but, at 
that moment, he happened to be absent. Brahma, softened by his 
creat austerities, had granted the latter a boon, and he was returning 
home, in great joy, to his father, when he was met by one of his 
friends, who told him what the rajah had done to that father. Senekee 
was extremely afflicted at the relation, and conceived, at first, that 
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his father must have been guilty of some. great ineiyility ; bu 
being convinced by his friend of the contrary, ка ЛЫ ШЕ. eae 
was still on his father’s neck, his eyes grew inflamed, his passion 
rose to a great height, and, in his rage, he/uttered this curse: “ О 
God! may he, who has dared unjustly to cast a dead snake on my 
father’s neck, be bitten, after seven days, by the serpent Tejhek, 
and die!" All the virtuous and good were extremely рас 
when they were acquainted with this curse, as they had enjoye 
much comfort under the rajah’s government. The rajah, too, соп- 
vinced that he must take the road to дей» бы that, at the ap- 
pointed time of seven days, the serpent would itably 
dissmissed all his attendants, and strayed $ olit _pensiv 
towards the banks of the river, esteeming it most advisable to rè- 
sign his soul on the margin of the pure water of Ganga. | 
Vyasa, the Brahmin, was the first of inspired prophets; he Бай 

son, named Sekedeva, who remained twelve years in his mother’s 
womb absorbed in devotion. This holy man, while іп. ‘his mo- 
thers womb, had heard the sage Nared relate to Vyasa Һе whole of 

the history of Creeshna, contained in twelve Skendes, and had it 
completely in memory from beginning to end. When, ‘therefore, 
this account of the curse, pronounced by Senekee Reyshee on Rajah 
Pereecheete, came to his ears, he pondered in mind by what means 
he might remedy it; and, knowing the wonderful effect which the 
narration of the life of Creeshna would have on the hearer, deter- 
mined to repeat to the rajah, in the space of seven days, the whole of 
the story which he learnt in his mother’s womb. _ Sekedeya, in con- 
sequence, approached the rajah and consoled him. The rajah em- 
braced his foot, and reverently said, ** Now I know that I shall not 
vo to an untimely grave since I have been favoured with a sight of 
you; by the advantage of your pure presence, and by hearing the 
history of Shree Creeshna, I shall be secure from the threatened 
death; begin, therefore, speedily, as the fated time is only seven 
days.” Sekedeva’ commenced accordingly the sublime relation. | 
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ı1. FHE LIFE OF CREESHNA. 

tr Ae, пареш А ШО ч ўз 

етиу еа ГЕ ЛЫТ ТҮР i" | 

HÁ T'a period when the Earth was become overloaded with injustice 
and oppression, she asstimed the form of a milch-cow,® and went to 
litter her comiplaints to’the creator Brahma.” Brahma, taking com- 
passion on ‘her, directed and accompanied her to Mahadeva, be- 
cause, of the three sovereign deities that preside over the universe, 
Mahadeva is the avenger. When arrived at Kylass, the capital of 
the latter deity, before Brahma had spoken, Mahadeva, knowing 
the object’ of their visit, observed that there was a third sacred per- 
sonage, the redresser of the evils of the world, and that they ought 
all to recollect the preserver Veeshnu.t In consequence, Brahma, 
with Mahadeva, the milch-cow, and other attendant Devatas, re- 
paired all together to Vaicontha, the palace of Veeshnu. At their 
entrance a secret voice informed them their complaints should be 
redresed, adding, “ I will become incarnate at Mathura in the 
house of Yapu, and will issue forth to mortal birth from the womb 
of Devaci. Since, in their former'life, Vasudeva and Devaci} have, 
by earnest prayer and penance, besought of me a son; and, since 
Nanda and Yasodhal| have merited my protection, it is time that I 
chould display my power in that region, and relieve the oppressed 


s Thb ida is perfectly in unison with that in the Egyptian system of mythòlogy, where Isis, 
- | ¢ Hence it is manifest that the Bhagavat was written by one of the sect of Veeshnu, since this 
is evidently said with an intent to exalt the power and consequence of Veeshnu above those of the 


t Creeshna’s real father and mother. || Creeshna"s foster father and mother. 
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Earth from its load.” After this declaration, Brahma, Mahadeva, 
with the other Devatas, and that milch-cow, which is the Earth 
personified, departed to their respective habitations. 

Mathura ме, и that i ae ирек iy the om: of the 
ciless tyrant, thes son of бай Sein, ш һе had deposed; and on 
whose usurped throne he reigned. Cansa, young himself, had a 
sister much younger, who, on beingî arrived at a proper age, he 
bestowed in marriage on a Brahmin of royal гиб апа eminent for 
his piety, whose residence was at Gokul, a city situated three cose 
higher on the other side of the Jumna. ‘The bridegroom had 
reached his nineteenth year, the bride her twelfth, the usual pene? 
bf espousal in Hindostan; both happily ignorant of the disasters t 
awaited their union. The most splendid preparations were E for 
the celebration of the marriage, and Cansa gave ‘bis sister t Devaci a 
portion worthy of so potent a monarch, sisted, 2 ing to 
the custom of the country in those periods, of four аша г stout 
elephants, fifteen hundred chosen horses, cighteen thousand carriages 
adorned with gold and jewels, besides’ other yaluable articles, and a 
greatsum in money. He himself, on the day of their marriage, to 
do them honour, sat on the same car with Vasudeva and Devyaci in 
the place of the driver. On their return from’ celebrating the nup- 
tials, he heard a voice, saying, “ Cansa, bewate ! the eighth son of 
Devaci will be your destroyer,” ` Cansa was exceedingly alarmed at 
this intelligence ;, he let fall the reins on the neck of the horses, and, 
seizing Devaci by the hair of her head with one hand, drew. his 
sword with the other with intent to cut it off, when Vasudeva re- 
presented to him that. a. woman. was not liable to be killed for any 
crime, particularly asshe was his‘own sister’! After much expostu- 
lation, Wasudeva: promised, ‘and solemnly engaged, to give up to 
Cansa all the children whom’ Devaci should bring forth, which he 
might have liberty to destroy for his own security. Cansa at length 
consented that she should live, and went directly 15 ‘his palace, 
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giving orders. já keep; Vasudeva and Devaci in istrict confine- 
ment. a 

` Devaci, in the course of as many years, had eight children, se- 
ih soli and onc daugliter As soon as the first was born, Vasudeva 
himself carried it to Cansa; who, satisfied with the offer, and re- 
flecting that it would be equally uselcss and unjust to destroy the 
first male for the sake of the eighth, returned it to Vasudeva, who 
joyfully bore it away, though not without suspicion that the tyrant 
would alter his mind. At the same time the sage Nared came to 
Cansa and thus addressed him: “ Why do you slumber over your 
own destruction ? the child now dismissed perhaps may be your de- 
stroyer. i Nared then went away : and Cansa, re-demanding the 
child, instantly put it to death, in spite of the rèmonstrances of 
Ogur Sein, his mother, and the surrounding nobles. He ¢vyen threw 
his own father into prison for opposing him, and doubled his vigi- 
lance over Vasudeva and Devaci; ordering them both into still 
closer confinement in the inmost apartment of a prison, only acces- 
sible through seven iron doors. In process of time Cansa, in the 
same manner, destroyed six of Deyaci’s children, When she became 
pregnant a seventh time, a secret voice exclaimed, * Take this TIRE 
of mine, which is in Devaci’s womb, and carry it to Gokul, and 
place it in that of Roheenee, out of the reach of Cansa.” When 
the fire of Bhagavat (the third Rama, Creeshna’s elder -brother) 
was thus transplanted from the womb of Devaci to that of Roheence, 
Devaci thought she had miscarried, and this account obtained credit 
in the town and palace. After some time, Devaci again grew preg- 
nant, and, by the blessing of heaven on this pregnancy, her beauty 
stiddenly shone forth with such transcendent splendour, that Vasudeva, 
her husband’s countenance itself became bright, and the very wall 
of her chamber was illuminated. Shortly after, Brahma and Maha- 
deva, with a chorus of other Devatas, came thither, and, celebrating 
with songs the praises of Vasudeva and Devaci, exclaimed, “ In the 
delivery of this favoured woman all nature shall have cause to exult; 
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how ardently do we long to behold that face for the sake of. which 
we have coursed round the three worlds,” Cansa, on these „auspi- 
cious signs of the pregnancy of Devaci, the report, of which h spr 
instantly through the palace, and, hearing at the same time that the 
faces of the father and mother were suddenly. become so transcen- 
dently bright, imagined, for a certainty, that this was the child that 
should slay him, and consulted with his wisest counsellors whether 
he should not at once destroy Devaci; but, again. reflecting. that i it 
was of all accounts horrible to kill a pregnant woman, he cı 
himself with the fixed determination to devote the child to death the 
instant it was born. The tyrant of Mathura, however, was continu- 
ally haunted with the idea of the eighth son,* his fated destroyer ; 
and the avenger of his crimes appeared ever in his view. 

At length, in the month Bhadron, at deep midnight, on the 
eighth of that month, on a Wednesday, at a time when the world 
was distracted with tumulls and contention, in the house of Vasude- 
va, appeared the miraculous child, the celestial phanomenon, con- 
spicuous with eight arms. The moment Vasudeva saw the infant, 
his eyes were opened, he knew it to be the Almighty, and De- 
vaci and himself immediately began their devout addresses. After 








• Baldzus, from other sources of intelligence on the Malahar-coast where he resided, makes 
байи» ае дей бн аанын but, at Feiai, the brother of Akber's secretary, trans- 
lated the Bhagavat into Persian immediately from the Sanscreet, which he learnt by being educated 
undera Brahmin ; the above account, of the eigré son being the destroyer of Cansa, is more likely 
to be the true ane. ‘* Upon this oceasion,” says Baldzus, * I cannot but observe, that this, as well 
as the ensaing part of the story of Aima, (Creeshna,) seems to have a near relation to the history 
nf the birth of our Saviour, his Aight into Egypt, the murder of the innocent children by Herod, 
Christ's miracles and ascension, &c."" The learned missionary might have easily accounted for the 
similitude, had he reflected for a moment on the numerous disciples of St. Thomas, who formerly 
flourished in that very region of India to which he went a3 missionary, and who probably early 
imported thither both the genuine and the spurious Gospels. The artless and illiterate apostles 
were certainly never acquainted with the Poorauns of India, but the Magi and the Brahmins, as 
has been already amply demonstrated, had among them, in the native dialects of Asia, the spu- 
rious Gospel attributed ta St. Thomas, and all the adulterated theology professed by the Nestorians, 


the Manichees, and other eastern sects of Christians, much of which they probably incorporated 
with their own legends. 
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dSttie'time tlitis employed, the Creator of ‘the world again closed the 
eyes ‘of Vasudeva’s and Devaci's understanding, and they again 
thought thata child was born unto them. “A secret voice was then 
heard distinctly to utter these words: + Son of Yadu} take ‘up this 
child and carry it to Gokul to the house of Nanda, where Yasodha 
hath this moment been delivered of a daughter, which is to be con- 
a with celerity hither.” Vasudeva, ‘struck with astonishment, 
answered, ©“ How shall I obey this injunction, thus vigilantly 
aarded and barred in by seven iron doors that prohibit all egress?" 
The unknown voice replied, ** The doors shall open of thentseives 
6 let thee pass, and behold I have caused a deep slumber to fall 
upon thy guards, which shall continue till thy journey be accom- 
plished.” Vasudeva immediately felt his chains’ miraculously 
lodsehied, ‘and, taking up the child in his arms, hurried with it 
through all the doors, the Бу» being buried in profound sleep. 
When he came to the Jur the waters immediately rose up to kiss 
the child's feet, and then pét retired on cach side to make 
way for its transportation. Vasudeva with the utmost speed pro- 
seeded in the execution of his commission, and, reaching the house 
of Nanda, punctually fulfilled all that he was enjoined. Yasodha, 
in fact, knew not that she had been delivered of a daughter; for, 
the interposing deity had brought forgetfulness on her, and, when 
Vasudeva was gone, she took the child he had left for her son. 
On Vasudeva’s return to the banks of the Jumna the waters miracu- 
lously divided as before, he once more passed dry-shod to the oppo- 
site shore, and, the moment he reached the chamber of his prison, 
the chains again came upon his feet and hands, the locks became all 
closed, the guards awakened, and all heard the child ery; оп 
which, they hastened to give notice to Cansa, who immediately ran, 
undressed as he was, to the prison, where Devaci, with both hands, 
trembling, presented to him her infant. Cansa received it with a 
frowning and terrific countenance, and was going to dash it against 
the stones, when the child suddenly darted from his hands, and 
Uu 2 
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mounted wp into the air, bedecked with all the splendid ornaments 
and numerous arms of a Devata, exclaiming with a loud voice, as 
in a flash of lightning she departed, “ O Cansa! the punishment you 
merit im attempting my destruction awaits yourself; be assured that 
your destroyer also és already born.” "Cansa was appalled, and trem- 
bled exceedingly at beholding this miracle. After a variety of bitter 
and painful reflections on the instability of human affairs, he deter- 
mined to release Vasudeva and Devaci from confinement; and thus 
terminated the events of that wonderful might! a | 
The next morning at sun-rise Cansa summoned a council, кй 
what was to be done in this moment of dreadful emergency. Tt was 
resolved, that, since he was now certain by the Devata’s threat’ that 
his destroyer was already born, he should cause all the young chil- 
‘dren throughout his kingdom to be slain; and, if by chance any 
escaped, that he then should extend his severity to the Zennardars 
and penitents, when undoubtedly the Devatas, their protectors, would 
make the discovery. It was also resolved, that soldiers should 
employed in the strictest search after the concealed enémy, ‘arid that 
very day the cruel orders were issued. In the mean time, Nanda, 
who had long wished for a son, was exceedingly elated with the 
child left by Vasudeva, which Yasodha took for her own, magnifi- 
cently entertained all Gokul, conferred abundance of alms, wor- 
shipped all the Devatas, got together all the necessary preparations, 
and, by the assistance of the Divine wisdom, named the child 
Creeshna, because his sacred body was of @ black complerion.* Af 
ter the lapse of some days, Nanda, in going to Mathura on his do- 
mestie concerns, paid a visit to Vasudeva; who, after congratulating 
him on the birth of his son, informed him of the savage mandate is- 
sued by Cansa for destroying all the young children, and’ advised 
him to be vigilant. Nanda, alarmed at the dreadful intelligence, Jost 
no time in settling his affairs in the city, and returned the same day 
to Gokul. A gigantic fiend, in the form of a woman, by name 











* More properly dark lur, the colour of all the Avatars, to mark their celestial descent, 
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Pootna; - 5-9 timeiof infant children, ‘had obtained of Cansa permission 
to be-the dire agent in destroying the hapless innocents ; and this fu- 
гу, going out of Мән», let them suck her breasts, and killed them 
all with her poisoned nipples. Arriving at Gokul, she concealed. w 
own deformed figure. under that of a beautiful woman, and presented 

herself at Nanda’s door, where stood Yasodha and Roheenee, (he 
upposed motlier of Rama,) and they, seduced by her appearance 

admitted her into-the house. She immediately cast her eyes ê 
cradle of the young Creeshna, and began to fondle him and put her 
nipple into his mouth. ‘The child, however, instantly drew it forth 
with such force, that blood gushed forth instead of milk,* and she fell 
down dead at-his feet. Immediately, on touching the ‘ground, her 
body resumed its natural gigantic shape, and covered no less than six 
cose, At her death the heavens and the earth resounded as at that of 
Beret Assoor Ditye, whom Eendra slew with his bejre. The men of 
Gokul employed labourers to cut the body limb from limb with sharp 
weapons, and burnt it with faggots, collected together with great dif- 
ficulty, from the number requisite for its consumption. ‘The smoke 
that ascended from the pile perfumed the whole neighbourhood; for, 
having been. slain by Creeshna, his touch gave her body the fra- 
grance of the richest aromatics, and secured her Mookt, or eternal 
beatitude.. Nature felt the shock of Pootna’s fall, and, while the in- 
habitants of Gokul were stricken with wonder and affright, Yasodha, 
astonished, beheld her young infant playing on the breast of the 























o "Thus Hercules is said ¢p have sucked the breast.of Juno with such violence, as to spill a great 
quantity of the milk, which, overflowing the sky, furmed in it the milky way. ‘The cause of the 
striking similitude im this and other instances between Creeshna and Hercules is well accounted for 
in the following passage of Mr. Wilford’s Dissertation. ** The Greeks, who certainly migrated 
from Egypt, carried with them the old Egyptian and Indian legends, and endeavoured (not always 
with tuceess) to appropriate a foreign system to their new settlements: all their heroes or demi- ~gods, 
named Heracles by them, and’ Hercules by the Latians, (if not by the /Eolians,) were soni of 
Jupiter, who is represented in India both by Hera, or Seeva, and by Heri, or Veeshna; mor can 
I help suspecting that Hercules is the same with Heracula, commonly pronounced Hercul, and 

ying the race of Hera or Heri. Those heroes are celebrated in the concluding book of the 
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dead monster, She instantly tan ‘and fate 
gin to pray-to all the Devas jac йй. 








гат. арй” носа а uit Ж эЧ" Zinnardar, name 
Seedher, engaged to slay both Ram апі Стева. igly 
‘went to Gokul, and was there most kindly ‘received by Үаѕоё 
he immediately entreated to see the children : “Yasodha des red him 
to wait till they awoke, and till she should return from’ bathing’ ir 
the Jumna, This was the very opportunity he wished for t 
the'child inthe mother’s absence. With that fell irf 
towards Creeshna’s cradle; but: the child exclaimed, “Ha! are уоч 
coming to kill me?” and, starting up in his cradle, seized (ће ака. 
sin by the two hands, and, though he would not: kill him, üis: 
jointed him in such a manner that he fell to the ground like a dead 
tree, utterly deprived of speech. Creeshna returned to his cradle 
and, after rubbing some bream in his mouth, lay down бай а8 со 
posed as if nothing had happened, In this state was the Zinfardar 
found by Yasodha, but, as he was speechless, he could ‘only point 
with his hand towards the cradle. Yasodha immediately conceived 
that he was an emissary sent by Cansa to dispatch the ‘child, and, 
calling aloud for assistance, thrust him out of the town. — | 

In Nanda’s court-yard there by chance stood a large carriage, on 
which Yasedha placed the child’s cradle; and, as soon as he was 
asleep, busied herself in some other affairs of ‘her farms When the 
child awoke, it cried for victuals; and, becoming impatient, began 
to kick most violently, and presently kicked the carriage all to 
pieces. Nanda, coming back soon after, conceived that the child 
had escaped some other great calamity; nor would he believe the 
other children, playing near the spot, who told him the infant had 
done it; but again distributed abundance of alms for his son’s 

One day, Ternaveret, a raksha, by order of Cansa, went fo Go- 
kul; and first raised such-a tempest, that the whole place Was in- 
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oe pen se then, assuming the form of a whirl- 
aes: фе сач“ -Crecshna up aloft into the air. During the con- 
“nation ۱ sash ned by this circumstance, Nanda and Yasodha saw 
ithe raksha fall suddenly to the ground, with a noise like the fall of 
Pootna,, and Creeshna playing on his breast, whence Nanda in- 
stanly snatched him away. Another day, as Yasodha was fondling 
kissing her dear infant, he opened. his mouth, and she saw 
per the heavens and the earth, the sun and moon, sea and land, 
mountains and valleys of the whole world. She was astonished, 
ба began tot think herself seized with sudden insanity; nor after- 
wards could she tell what to make of this wonderful child; but, 
from that day, took him to all the doctors and magicians, adorned 
his neck with amulets, had him charmed, and collected together a 
great quantity of tigers’ claws and. bears’ hair to drive away impend- 
ing danger. 
Cansa still offering great rewards for the extermination of Creesh- 
na, a certain Ditya, assuming the figure of shige crow, promised the 
king to destroy both the children by pecking out their eyes; bit 
they soon squeezed it to death, and threw the corpse to the ground ; 
while a great noise was heard like thunder, so that all the people 
in the neigbourhood, being alarmed, flew with speed to the spot, 
wondering who had killed this crow, and whence had proceeded 
the noise. . Vasudeva, in constant fear of Cansa, had sent Roheenee, 
as soon as she proved. pregnant, to Gokul, and concealed the cir- 
cumstance of her haying been delivered of a son, One day, he 
requested of Nared and Garga, two celebrated prophets and astrolo- 
gers, to, go to Gokul, to cast the nativity of the child, (Ram,) and 
give him a name; acquainting them, at the same time, with. his 
apprehensions concerning Cansa, Nanda, at Gokul, gave the seers 
a most welcome reception ; ; when Garga informed him, they were 
sent by Vasudeva to give a name to Коһеепее'ѕ child.. -Nanda 
wished them also to give a name to fis child. Nared, having cal- | 
culated the. horoscope, for Roheence’s son, named him Ram; -and 
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saidymen would also call him Bali, ona сот 
strength. He then cast his eyes on Creeshna’s resently 
pronounced that he was not the son of Nanda, but “of Vasudeva 
and Devaci; expressing at the same time his wor der ci 
having a daughter, when he knew of her pregnancy. 
that this must be Devaci’s ciglith sén, and’ the БЛЕР ‘Nand: 
child ; nor could ће be prevailed upon to give’him any other бање, 
The hoary priest, with his comrade, after this solemn deelara- 
‘tion, returned to Mathura. Mean time, the two children “always 
remained inseparable, and learned to walk together, either round 
their beds, or by holding a calf's tail in their hands. Стева, in 
particular, grew daily more and more in favour with (be Сорїав, о 
milk-maids, of Nanda’s farm, and became extremely: Rind bf “play 
ing them tricks; spilling their milk, stealing their cream, and al- 
ways making cunning escapes, or shuffling excuses: so that Nanda 
house resounded with their еа Yet stil) they were all in 
love with the wanton little urchin. + дау, Belender, with Soodata 
Sheedarman, and other RE came and told  Yasodla, that 
Creeshna had eaten up all the curd, which extremely incensed that 
prudent dame. But Creeshna denied the fact, and desired her to 
look in his mouth; which she did, by opening it with one hand, 
and holding both his in her other: She there, a second time, to her 
utter astonishment, saw the whole world displayed; and then at 
length her mind became enlightened; and she knew him to be the 
ALMIGHTY. However, Creeshna, каса (һе time was not yet 
arrived for the awful discovery, clouded ‘her understa ding again, 
and she, once more, conceived him ‘to be really and properly her 
son. 

Creeshna now grew apace; and one day was playing about in his 
mother's arms, while she was making butter out of the cream : but, 
accidentally, a pot of milk boiling over, she put away the child to 
take care of the pot. Creeshna, thinking she liked the milk better 
than himself, threw all the cream down; and, seeing his mother 
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pa She Кир ган to tie the: band Bethe Alp rls 
hut all the string she had or could. procure would not suffice „tillat 
length; he. himself permitted it to be enough. | As he had. given Ya- 
sodba and the Gopias.so much trouble, ы came all together and 
tied. bim Ao AWO пеев, which stood in Nanda's court-yard, and 
which, in fact,, were Neel and Koovere, two sonsiof Koovere Nehe- . 
е whom the sage Nared had transformed into trees by a curse. 
of that transformation this is the history. 
ш Neel and Kooyere, the sons of Koovere желени were sporting 
api amusing, themselves on the mountain Kylas; and, equally in- 
d with wine and youth, were enjoying the company of some 
ЖАДО, women on the banks of a lake, near which that venerable 
Brahmin was, performing -his adorations to God and ао on his 
veena. , The young men were not at all ashamed of being disco- 
vered, ‘and would have proceeded to the gratification _of their desires, 
but the women were abashed at being found in unscemly a ttitudes 
retired to a covert. Nared severely reproved the youths, and 
а with a srap, or curse, that they should bear the impres- 
sion of having been thus seen by him on that mountain, until, after 
atime, by the happiness of kissing Creeshna's fect, who would be 
born in Gokul for the purpose of healing the griefs of his devotees, 
they should emerge from the shape and body of trees, and again re- 
ceive the form of Devatas... Jemla and Arjea are two sorts of tree 
into which these youths were transformed on the very moment of 
Nared’s curse, and grew in-Gokul. When Yasodha had bound 
Creeshna to a mill, he struggled and rolled about till he got to these 
two trees; then, fastening the cord to them, he made an effort to tear 
them up, placing his feet against them, Immediately the two trees 
came up by the roots, and fell to the ground. On the miraculous 
fall of these trees these was a great uproar in all the three worlds of 
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» Mertye Lok, and Patal, and two beautiful youths issued 
PAW el who, with joined hands laid their heads at Creeshna’ 











On the falling of the two. trees, шаль conceived hi 
had escaped another great calamity, and liberal charities were given 
on the occasion by himself and all the Hane Gokak; The chi Idren 





not believed when they related: the appearance obi thie: on 
men and their adoration of Creeshna’s feet. ا‎ waking Creesh 
if he had seen any persons, he answere 





seemed every day to threaten them, the men e Gok i hc ‘am 
resolution of quitting the place, and Nanda advised them to. remove 
to Binderaben, an excellent spot, and close to ihe ie Gover- 
dhana, Accordingly, inding at lucky mom Г Y mountec 

goods on carriages and departed with their lin чай; an DARS 
rival- there, they unloaded their. goods and made an inclosure with 
the carriages. Creeshna was at this time about: five years old, and 
was sent into the field to attend the calves to pasture. One day, by 
order of Cansa, Vetes Assoor Ditye came thither, in form of a three- 
years-old cow, and attempted to molest Creeshna, The omniscient 
child soon Knew it not to be a cow, and asked his brother Balliadur 
Rama if he knew who it wag: then, putting his hand on one horn 
and holding by the other, he threw it on the ground with such vio- 
lence that it was killed by the blow, and he returned to liis play 
with the other cow-herds. Another day Pek Assoor Ditya came thi- 
ther, and, sitting ou the bank of the Jumna, waited ’for Greeshna’s 
coming, to swallow him up like a fish. The cow-keepers coming 
thither found this Pek Assoor, like a huge alligator, lying on the ri- 
vers side, апа told Creeshna; who, on secing it, knew itto be Pek 
Assoor and not a fish, Immediately on his coming near, the alliga- 
tor seized him with his jaws, and swallowed him, rejoicing that now 
he had accomplished the ardent desire of his sovereign. But Creesh- 
na began to burn the entrails of the finny monster, so that he had no 
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power ‘to. retain his prey, but threw “р Creeshna again from his 
mouth. Still wishing to seize him again, he stretched ош his snout, 
when Creeshna, seizing the two parts with His twò hands 

jaws asunder, and then bathed in the river’ in great tranquillity. 
The cow-keepers on returning home told all these things 1 to Nanda, 
and all men observed that these calamities pursued ©: a; but 
concluded, that, as his destiny had saved him from Pootna, зо и 
would continue to preserve him in all other cases. 

“It was customary with Creeshna, the cow-keepers, and herds, to 
wander sometimes about the mountain Goverdhana and sometimes in 
Binderaben.. One day, at the instigation of Cansa, Aghe Assoor 
Ditya came to revenge the death of his brothers Vetes Assoor and 
Pek Assoor, and, assuming the shape of a dragon, sat at the end of 
a road. “One of his jaws touched the ground and the other was 
edet у to the clouds, while his mouth yawned like the pass in 
a Creeshna, Balhadur, and the others, soon came that 
way to his ene joy. As none but Creeshna knew what it was, but 
thought the object before them to be a hollow way, one and all with 
their herds went into the dragon’s mouth, and Creeshna pitying their 
situation followed them. At that time Devatas, Veedyadhers, Deivs, 
and Rakshas, hovered in the air to behold the event; the two first in 
great anxiety lest Creeshna and the rest should be destroyed, and the 
Deivs and Rakshas exulting from their attachment to Cansa. Creeshna, 
though a child, made himself so large and ponderous, and so fastened 
his body in the monster's throat, that he could not bring his jaws to- 
gether, and the whole passage was blocked up in such a manner, 
that no breath could escape ; while his soul, being streightened with 
the pain, fled from the body of the dragon, and began to turn in the 
air like a flame of fire. The Devatas in transport sang Jeve! ЈЕҮЕ! 
and rained flowers; that flame of fire coming back was extinguished 
in Creeshna’s mouth, and the whole company with their herds came 
out of the dragon, and returned safely home to their usual оссира-. 
tions. The dragon's body-drying remained a long time in that place. 
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Бон еы AC ece 
banks of the river, where before there was only plain ground. > either 
for the purpose of playing upon, or of looking from that ет | 
after the stray cattle. Happy, happy, envied аы аа ‘who, 
day and night, enjoyed the company of Creeshna, and par 
of his food and shared his affection | HI EE! 
It happened one day, while they were all together siting in the 
shade, that the calves strayed away; Creeshna immediately pro- 
mised to collect them and bring them back ; but, mounting ‘up into 
atree, he could not ‘obtains a sight of them. © The fact was, that on 
that day evil suggestions seized Brahma's mind,* who could not 
reconcile to | hitself that the Devatas should all take this child, who 
had slain Pek Assoor and Aghe Assoor, for the Creator of the world; 
and, by way of trial, he determined to steal away ‘both cattle and 
boys; being convinced, that Creeshna, if he were the nee 
could soon create others. Accordingly he stole them all away, and 
hid them in a cave of the mountain quite inaccessible. Creeshna, 
after a little reflection, discovered this crafty tick of Brahma; and 
immediately, by his power, created other calves and boys, in all 
things, as well-in temper as external marks, perfect resemblances ‘of 
the others, which he carried to the place where they had been sitting, 
and at night they went home with him as usual. The cows al! tool 
them for their own calves, and ran to meet them and give them 
milk, and fondly licked them. The fathers and mothers also of the 
children took each, respectively, for their own; so that not the Jeast 
suspicion of the counterfeit arose among them: nay, the maternal 
and filial affections were even greater than before. An entire year 
passed in this manner; when one day, the milch-cows, grazing’ by the 
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* The reader will be pleased constantly to bear in mind, thatthe Bhagavat ja the production of 
one of the sect of Veeshna, anxious fq exalt the peculiar deity of his devotion above Brahma and 
Mahadeva. 
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of their ААН ра агав оной time of the dey began 
to give down their milk to their young. | Bral ma was “astonished at 
the circumstance, and did not know wh | i Wer | 
oa hê REN had stolen; doa? ES һе; ‘after the’ closest 
‘amination, perceive any difference between them. нь senses 
vials a timè totally lost in: amazement, and strayed from his body. 
Sometimes hie thought that he saw all’ the, cow-bows of tle form and 
айны. Greeshna’; and, at others, he seemed to behold’ Bralima - 
and ‘Mahadeva, and-all the Devatas, in praises and adoration, stand- 
ing before each cow-boy. Thus having fora time been’ deprived of 
intellect, as a) punishment for hig temerity; Brahma ‘at Jengt те- 
turned to his éenses, (as if he bad’ awaked from sleep ; and, rubbing 
his eyes and’starting from his place, came and! prostrated all bis four 
heads at Creeshna’s féet in a-fit of the deepest’ repentance. ‘Nor 
could Creeshna for atime mitigate the severe sense of- shame! which 
he experienced: from the remembrance of his past folly. Brahma. 
now commenced a long oration in apology for his conduct ; and, af- 
ter aî multitude of excuses, the calves which had been created instead 
ee he had:steten; and which he saw before his eyes, dissap- 
+ and, though one entire) year had elapsed during this de- 
graded e of Brahma, it seemed to be no more than a moment 
since it happened: for, notwithstanding this presumptuous. idea of 
trying Creeshna’s omnipotence arose on Aghe Assoor's being slain, 
he, at thiis very moment, beheld the spot of ground where Creeshn 
had sitting and eating with the other cow-boys, he saw Hiini 
now in e act of collecting together the calyes, and he heard the 
cow-boys, on their seeing Creeshna, calling out to him to make 
paste, addifig, that'they had not tasted any chee during his absence. 
Creeshna after this dismissed Brahma in comfort, and he himself sat 
down and finished his meal with the boys, returned homeward with 
them in the evening, and by the way began to play on his flute, 
when men, and birds, and beasts, and Devatas, were ravished with 
















































pleasure. The Gopias,, when. he.came, шен № „al 
out and stood in the road: to o ear him and tears ek plan 6 fal from 
their eyes, while their, hearts yearned towards, the. gent : 
Why did the Gopias preter C сєзї Жа roperty and their, chil- 
dren? Sekedeva answered, * There is nothing in the world dearer 
than property and children excep dife, and, therefore, VeeshnusPe- 
їзїн which is in our bodies, is most dears, g When) а мон 
| will he look іо his wealth and children -i ins stcad_of procuring 
ease to his, soul? | Therefore, Slain, the soul E the» ork : 
and nothing is so dear as the soul” | ПЕЕ ГҮ 
Thus ‘Creeshna, though only. эт 15 дааа. himself, and 
Balhadur, his. brother, and the other. cow-boys, with: all. sorts of 
children’s sports when they. ranged together in the woods, or on the 
banks of the ропфз. One day, a, cow-boy, professed .a desire to go 
and cat the. delicious fruits. обе. -Tar ben Se 
it, was haunted by, raksha. named Dhenek, whose dreadful с 
for rapacity and, cruelty prevented all persons from. ae 
reeshna, however, led them to the ben, and, they, all began. to 
gather the fruit, when, the noise they made among the- dry. leaves 
awakened the raksha,) who, was. sleeping there. in.the form, of a wild 
ass. Immediately starting up, heran, towards. them with his: atten- 
dants, ploughing, up the earth with his hoofs and teeth, and coming 
up to Balbadur, who was first, struck with his two fore-feet on his 
breast, апд, retreating, endeavoured. to repeat his blow ;, but Balha- 
dur, with one, of his hands, caught both the fore-feet of the raksha, 
lifted him up in the. air, and, swinging him over. bis head, threw 
him on the ground with such force that his soul fled from his body, 
After which «Balhadur and Creeshna each killed a, number. of the 
species. of wild animal whose body. that soul Бад animated, The 
cow-boys afterwards, in к ENN, ا‎ 28 much fruit, as 
07 ру and.returned h 
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na to be-vener ti i RET and т ан о е 
sters| in inatuiferand monsters ‘out of nature were’ perpetual 
tack the divine infant, who, ate бё; discomfited the 

nd gained new glory from every fresh combat. At t length the great 
envenomed serpent Kartı Naca (literally black or” evil ке 
Jetermined to try his streigth with him, and, with his eno 
bulk, took possession of the river Jumna, їп «оа Н lay con- 
cealed and’ whose stream: he poisoned. The instant that the cattle 
tasted the water they fell down dead on the banks, and the cow-boys, 
going in the evening to bathe in the: tiver; as soon as they were im- 
mersed and their lips touched the flood, they also expired. Creesh- 
nay being ‘informed of this dreadful calamity, immediately’ hastened 
down! to the riverside, and, by his omniscient power, soon disco- 
vered the cause, As his:former companions lay dead in multitudes 
around ‘him, he was. filled: with compassion at their untimely fate, 
andy casting upon them an eye of divine mercy, they ed, 
atosey and, with looks of astonishment, inquired what disaster had 
befallen them; and what enchantment had deprived them ‘of their 
setises and recollection ?> He restored also the cattle to life, and all, 
when‘evening approached, went peasy home to their several occu- 
pations at Nanda’s farm. 

Inthe mean time, the passage of the CORE obstructed by 
the: recumbent serpent, and extirpation threatened both to men and 
beasts) by the ‘poisoned: waters, Creeshna determined at all events to 
attack the usutper, and clear the river of its deadly infection. * He 
assumed ho other appearance than that infantine one which naturally 
belonged to him in the assumed veil of mortality ; nor armed him- 
self with any other panoply than the sacred chank, and the innocence 
of ‘a child. The next morning; therefore, ata time when Balhadur 























. As this whole history is allegorical, теманар. that the casters of death, 
the dire Lethean river, may here be alluded to, whose poison a Greater than Creeshna has removed, 
after vanquishing the serpent, the fatal cause of that irremtable stream being tainted. 
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was not re them, hoowent with. the other ef boys and: the cows and 
calves to the side of the river, where the serp nt was sleeping } ands 
zetting up into a palm-teee: on the пі ers, p side, lie began clapping 
his hands ŝo violently, and sounded the, sacred shell so loud, thatthe 
old serpent awoke, and lifted, up his-heads to see who it was: — 
the insolenee to disturb him, | Creeshna leapt from the пее ішо Шо 
water, and dashed: it about-violently with his two hands. Тһе: Рег 
vatas, alarmed by the noise, came to behold the: spectacle, The 
serpent vomited streams of fire from his mouth and nostrils, aim 
at once a thousand bites е thowsaind! ендд, хайма 
enormous folds round-Creeshmna'sowhole body... On seeing this, the 
caw-hays e down: in despa: if. Ther! unhappy omen ras soon pul 
lished throughout ‘Gokul and the: ee Roheenee, and Yasodha, 
and all the men: and women, immediately bene laa ê 
еа by the tracts of tlie cows and: calves and, as they did. nant ob- 
serve Creeshna among the cow-boys, | eee rn 
EINE was; but they were so utterly, absorbed. in grief and-ap 
hension that they returned no answer. This silence threw the whole 
multitude into’ complete despair, and.-they fell, sprostrate: to the 
ground. , Balhadur, however, came iat last, and he consoled the 
Gopas and Gopias, by assuring them that Creeshna would overcome 
this the greatest of all dangers with the same ease as he had that of 
Pootna, Ternaveret, and other Dityas and Rakshas, Creeshnay at 
length, seeing they were all come thither out of their extreme anxiety 
on his account, to relieve them, took hold. of the serpent’s heads, 
one after another; and, tearing them from his body, SET HIS FOOT 
ON THEM, and began to. dance in triumph on each of them.* , The 





























® See this fact fact represented on the sphere, т the head of the 
ferent. ‘The account of Baldzua of this part of the contest will perhaps better explain the second 
af the allegorical phves illsrtrative: nf. it, ca WHER E pH ofl in thë body of the 
serpent, while the irritated animal is seen Airing his foot. “* The serpent Kall Naga, swelling 
with rage, saw flew upon Creethna, and beat him backwards; but he, recovering himself, 
wqucezed the serpent’s bead йш degree, that. not knowing what to do, he twisted himself about 
his body: bur Creeshina gradually inereayed the balk of his body in such a mannex, that the 
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| og in rain п; ; and, after expending all hi his poison, found 
onthe lly е | 





verwh elmed by the Superior į power | of his antagonist, 
who" might properly be called the rengli of t the world, The wife 
ѕегрёпі, ап his children, (for, ail the gods, < “superior and in- 
ae of India: are married,) now came to the water-side, and en- 
' treated Creeshna to release him, acknowledging that they knew the 
ей of the world to bave been born in Gokul; and that he, who 
is under his foot, whether as a friend or ап. enemy, has, by that 
circumstance, secured his liberation. ‘They plead the serpent’s malig- 
“nant disposition’ and constitution to have been given him by Creesl 
himself; and, “among ¢ other apologies, observe, that, in consequet 
of this” event, ‘the name of Kalli-Naga will bel tthe end’ of 
the world, since each of his heads has been honoured with a touch 
of Creeshna’s foot. Creeshna at length took pity on the serpe 
wife and children; and said to him, “ Begone quickly into the 
‘abyss; this place i is not proper for thee. Since I haye combated 
with thee, thy name shall remain during all the period of time; and 
Dévatas and men shall henceforth remember thee without dismay.’ ү, 
So the serpent, with his wife and children, went into the abyss ; 
and all that water, which had been infected by his poison, became 
pure and wholesome. © 
After this victory, Creeshna came out of the water, in external 
appearance shuddering and shivering like a child, and clung close 
to his mother’s side. Yasodha and all the Gopias were extremely 
alarmed, except only Balhadur, who was smiling. Nanda remarked 
` this, and concluded that he would not have smiled if there had been 
any real danger, Оп asking him, he replied, * That he laughed to 
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serpent, ready to burst by being jo enormously distended, was forced to let go his hold, being 

ready to drop down dead for want of strength.” ‘This gradual distention of the body of Creethna, 

until he made it too large and ponderous for the voluminous folds of the serpent to entwine, ought 

- cen ге ed on the plate; but I did not choose to alter the engraving, except in the 

circumstance of giving a face to Creeshna more compatible with the extreme youth and acknow- 
ledged beauty of the young deity. 
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‘think Creeshna was totally fearless while ene the serpents 
thousand heads with his feet, уно stood tre bling by the side of 
his mother.” The day beg , close, all thre 

people, both small and great, сабар rank бее ati tak down to 
sleep. Suddenly, at midnight, they found themselves in the midst 
of a fire which. had seized the jungle on all sides of ‘them, so that 
there seemed no way for them to escape its fury. They were all 
quickly roused, and their whole care was how to save Creeshna. 

He, knowing their thoughts, ‘took all the fire into his mouth and 
swallowed it, and no one knew how it was extinguished, but all 
thought it had died-away of itself. After returning thanks to God 
for their delivery, they went in the morning to ‘Bindreben to their 
usual occupations. 

While Creeshna and the other children were amusing themselves 
with. sports suitable. to their age, a certain gigantic Ditya assumed the 
figure of a young child and mixed with them, undiscovered: by all 
but Creeshna, who told Ram of it. They then-proposed a:play, in 
which the conquerors should ride on the backs sof the losers, atid 
Ram was in one party and Creeshna in the other. Жат" party 
conquered and each mounted upon his.fellow. Ram rode upan the 
giant, who, now thinking the day was gained, mounted up into the 
air with Ramon his back and,assumed his natural shape, while all 
the others went towards Bindreben, Ram, having been forewarned by 
Creeshna, was, not alarmed, but, on-the contrary, rendered himself so 
heavy that the Ditya,could no, longer,support‘him, and Ram»striking 
him some blows at the same time with -his fist, the Ditya fell-to:the 
ground; and the children were not arrived at Bindreben when they 
were made happy by this spectacle, and praised Ram for having so 
opportunely avenged his wicked intentions. 

One day, while Creeshna and his companions had -been playing 
in the wood, the cows strayed so far in feeding, that they could not 
be found ; but Crecshna mounted a high tree, and, calling each cow 
with a loud voice by her own name, collected them all. together ; 



























in » the-faee off: ES sonflagrati | 
asa horse/ in: fll: gallop.. PN they! few to their known 
protector, Creeshna, ا‎ told: them to shut’ all: their eyes while 
he: thought: ofa remedy; and, imaminstant, on his bidding them 
oe themngay they: saw neither the: fire: nor: the same: place in 
Bindreben: The cowsewere where 'they had ‘been all mustered, and 
iiei kept their: way homeward:. When they came near-to Bindre- 
ben the:sound:of Creeshma’s flute'struck the ears-of’ the Gopias; ай 
came to: the end) of the: road to waitfor him; fòr, they had deter- 
mined not to eat any food till’ teyi should: see the ease-inspiring” 
tenance: of Bhiagayat.. When their several children arrived, 
they demanded of! them why they: had’ made’ their return so late? 
They answered, tharthey had that day escaped-a great'calamity ; ha- 
ving. beer im danger of a dreadful! fire, which Creeshna’s: power 
had extinguished: The Gopias: immediately went'to Nanda’s house 
with this account; but Yasodha paid ‘no credit to it, as not thinks 
possible for children:to operate such miracles. 
When, the hot: wind» had’ passed away and: the season of Bèresat 
(spring) came-om; when the earth re-assumed its‘green livery, and is 
bow of heaven beamed:benediction onthe liuman race ; at this: beauti- 
ful season, and: in, a place where nature had’ lavished all her charms, 
did Creeslina:amuse himself sometiines with the veena and’ sometimes 
witir his flute, so that the waters stood still'to-hear/him, and the birds 
Jost the power over their wings.. The Gopias, who-at' that time were- 
іш Berjepooree, were all fascinated with the sound; and, coming out 
oftheir doors, «assembled tumultuously together with the most ardent: 
desire to` behold him; With one voice they exclamed, “ О that 
fluterof heavenly fabrication is above all’eulogy !° Othe happiness of 
that reed which rests‘on his divine lip; and from which he produces 
those heavenly: sounds which steal'away the souls: from Soors ‘and’ As- 
coors, from Menwand-Eendra!" On-hearing its bewitching notes, the 
daughters of the Devatas came also to: the spot;. and, standing with 
Yy2 
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their hands joined together where Creeshna was attending the cate, 
remained motionless before him. The cows dropped the рех апі 
corn from their mouths on hearing the tunes he played; and the 
calves, forgetting their want of nutrition, let go the dugs from their 
mouths, and the milk droppéd wpon the ground. ‘Exactly in the 
same state. were the fawns and other animals standing near him ; 
while Devatas, Reyshees, and Peetrees, all stricken with rapture, 
fell down senseless beside him. In this happy season did Creeshn: 
bestow joy and satisfaction on all living creatures, and oftemas he 
touched his flute in the presence of the adoring Gopias, опе ех-` 
claimed, “ Happy animals, inhabiting Berjeben, who enjoy the: 
sight of Creeshna!""! Another said, “ O favoured stream of Jumna, 
and other transparent pools and fountains, whence Creeshna deigns to 
drink!" Another said, “O happy trees of this wood, under whose 
thick shade Creeshna delights to slumber!’ Another exclaimed, 
“© Melodious above all is the flute which resides for ever on his lip!" 
Another said, ‘ Honoured above'all existing animalsiare these cattle 
which the Creator himself leads:to pasture!" Thus did the Gopias 
plunge into the fathomless ocean of love, and admire him)who had 
on a yellow robe, a peacock’s feather on, his head, .a brilliant rosary 
round his neck, and a flute on’ his lip, and they said to each other, 
“ How happy are we whom he condescends to love!’ In short, 
by their purity of faith and zeal of attachment, their hearts, at 
length, became illumined, and. they knew and comprehended: that 
Creeshna was the Creator of the world. од | 

It is a Jong established custom that, in oné month of each year, 
the madens of Hindostan, after bathing in the river; should perform 
a service to Bhavani Deva to obtain. their desires, which are all for 
a well-fated: husband; and. on. that day they fast. In conformity 
to that custom, the whole band of the Gopias performed their worship, 
and uttered their wishes, which were ali for Creeshna ; and, having 
fasted, as was requisite, they took the vessels necessary: for the wor- 
ship, and went away to bathe inthe. Jumna,, Creeshna followed 
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t mseen ; and, when they had all stripped and were got into’ the 
water and: amusing: themselves, he came and, hiding all their sló 
got up into a tree. Baty: when they came out of the water and 
found their clothes missing, they were in despair; and, looking about 
them, spied Creeshna ina tree, It was, however, in vai that they 
solicited and reproached him, in bopes of getting back their vest- 
ments; he assured them he should not return them until they came 
one by one naked gut of the water to claim them. After much he- 
sitation, and many attempts to palliate the rigour of this resolution, 
they at last complied; and, coming out and approaching him in the 
mode prescribed, received their several dresses, — Rajah Perec- 
cheete then demanded how all this injustice and indelicacy could 
quadrate with the divinity? Sekedeva answered, * That, first, it 
was not proper by any means for a woman to bathe perfectly 
naked; and that, on doing so, she could only be freed from the 
crime by paying the penalty which in India is called petrachhet, 
and consists in coming from the water naked in sight of men. 
Creeshna, therefore, acted in conformity to the ordinances of the 
Veda, to confirm the principles of religion in demanding the peerach- 
het. ‘Those maidens, too, though they assumed the appearance of 
shame and bashfulness, were inwardly rejoiced at the circumstance, 
as the lover rejoices at every thing that procures him the sight of his 
beloved.” The maidens then went home, and Creeshma said to 
them, Іа a very short time shall ye obtain the object of your 
wishes." | 

Once a year, too, the Gopas and Gopias were accustomed to ce- 
lebrate a Yug, inhonour of Eendra. When the anniversary came, 
Nanda and all the rest made their preparations accordingly, and col- 
lected together a great quantity of money, and a variety of articles, 
for the purpose. While this was doing, Creeshna came into their 
assembly, and very dutifully requested of his father and the other 
heads of the place to tell him wherefore all these things were- col- 
lected, since the young could only receive instructions from the 
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aged? Nanda answered, that all these articles: would beexpended! 





оп-а Yug, in honour of Eendra; by, whose: propitiation. rain: would 
descend on the earth, to revive the vegetables, and refresh many and: 
beast. Creeshna. next, with many, apologies, bege od leave to ask: 
whether any rain fell in those places where:men omitted to propitiate 
Eendra? But not one of them chose to answer.* He then added, 
that rain fell by the power of the Almighty: that man: must be ex- 
ceedingly weak and forgetful 'not:to-address: themselves- to: that Beings 
of whom Eendra himself, stood: inı need. That goodıand evil, case: 
and difficulty, pleasure and-pain,, were the lot of each: individual, as: 
the Creator ordained; and Eendra had: nothing to dew | 
had cost so. much trouble in-collecting, should be distributed:among 
the Brahmins; that: part should be given for food: to: the cows; and: 
the remainder to Ше пес essitous of every description: andi he assured: 
them their affairs would. not:fail to prosper, even more: than-in other 
years. This proposal was: greatly admired by- the wiser parttof the 
assembly; but.those,, who: were. ofı more confined notions,. wondered. 
that, a child should presume: to interfere with: the concerns of the 
Devatas. However, in the end, the contriver oò all affairs: succeed- 
ed in persuading them to adopt his propasition.;: so. that, getting: to- 
gether thear best apparel, and ornamenting: the: horns: and bodies: of: 
their cows, they, went to: the mountain, Geverdhana: and, going 





















three, times. the circuit: of the mountain, eat! the:feast. Creeshma, 
unperceived, took the first morsel and put it to his mouth, and said, 
“ May Brahma, Veeshnu,. Mahadeva, and all the) Devatas of: the 
three worlds, be satisfied herewith,” The instant: im: which he put 
the morse! to his mouth, it, extended’ ta: all. the existences of all the 
world; just as water, poured: out. onthe: root: of: а ‘treey. extends = 
refreshing. moisture; to all, the leaves andy branches, 


*''This apparently: is-an- imitation, by-meana of the spurious Gospels, of Christ in biin. 
fancy diputiag among the doctars. 
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As the men of the Ben neglected the Yug that:year, in honour of 
‘Eendra, and as Eendra knew at the instigation of Creeshna, he 
‘thought it necessary to bring them back to their duty by severity ; ; 
conceiving Creeshna t6 have been no more than a mortal, and meaning 
) ‘to put-him:toshame. Accordingly, si summoning the guardian spirit of 
sain, heiordeted himito Jet loose the rain that was reserved for the 
Шу of ee and to send such a storm for seven days and 
rl ively, that all the men and beasts of ‘the place should 
Dawidi bùt 5 take care thatit diù not rain in any other part. 
Accordingly, : -on-the same instant-began a most violent storm ‘of rain, 
falling in vast torrents, with hail like large stones, and most terrific 
thunder. ‘The men of the Ben, in agony, called on Creeshna, who 
desired them all to get on the mountain Goverdhana, and take re- 
fuge in a caveahere, with their-cattleand effects: which they did. 
(Creeshna then lifted up the mountain on ‘his little finger, with as much 
ease as if it had been a lotos, and:held it up above the storm; so that 
the inhabitants were perfectly secure. Eendra, ‘finding his anget 
4ook no effect, at Jength discovered, ‘to his-infinite shame and morti- 
fication, that Creeshna was the А and that (he had ‘been 
utterly deceived in supposing him a human creature. 50 he caused 
the storm ‘to cease, not without violent apprehensions on ‘his own ac- 
count. Creeshna, when ‘the rain was over, restored ‘the mountain 
to its place. 

The men of the Ben then left Goverdhana, and went home, won- 
dering how a child of seven years old could perform such miracles, 
assuring themselves he must be Perebrahme; recounting all his 
feats from the time he was.one year old; and telling Nanda that he 
never could be dhis child, but must Бе не who is exempt ‘from 
‘both birth and death. Nanda replied, “ Itmust beso; for, atthe 
period of naming him, the venerable pricst Garga told me, “ This 
child is the Almighty ‘Creator, who’hafh before taken different bodies 
of a red colour, of white, of yellow, and of black, їп 'his various 
incarnations, and who now again hath assumed a black colour, since 
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in black all other colours are absorbed; and this child is the son 
of Vasudeva, for which reason he shall be called Vasudeva, and 
shall also assume a different name, according to his several feats. He 
shall remove all grief and trouble from the Gopias and cow-herds¢ 
and doubtless this is Bhagavan.” From that day, Nanda and the 
rest gave credit to what the young boys had related of Creeshna, 
which they before deemed incredible. Eendra, extremely abashed 
at his own ignorance and presumption, threw himself to the ground 
from off his lofty elephant Travut; and, taking with him the cow 
Kamdeva, prostrated himself at Creeshna’s feet in an agony of shame, 
and made the most submissive apologies. Creeshna easily forgave 
him; and, after a lecture, in which he told him, that he, Creeshna, 
was the same who is called by some the Almighty Power, and by 
others Necessity, and by others Fate, or Predestination, bid him go 
home. Iravut and Kamdeva, who stood by, burst out in accents of 
praise and thanksgiving. The Kinners and Gandharves who accom- 
panied Eendra rained flowers without number, cows out of joy 
dropped their milk, trees and shrubs acquired new leaves, the water 
of the river dashed its waves with transport, and rubies and diamonds 
were found at its bottom. 

Eendra went away on the 10th day of the moon: Nanda fasted on 
the bith; and on the 12th, at day-break, went to bathe in the Jumna. 
When he wentin, the guardians of the stream, who are the servants 
of the Devata Varuna, hurried him away under water [that is, Nanda 
was, by some accident, drowned]. As Nanda delayed so very long his 
return home, his people went out and searched for him every where, 
but in vain. Ram, too, and Roheenee, and Yasodha, anxiously ex- 
plored every place for him, and Creeshna offered to do so also, After 
a little reflection Creeshna found that he was under water, and plunged 
after him into the stream. Varuna, and the other Devatas who were 
in Patal, (Hades,) learning Creeshna’s approach, came with reve- 
rence to salute him, while the former wondered to see the Devatas 
of Patal fall at hisson’s feet. Varuna now made many entreaties for 








pardon for. his servants error in bringing: her. Creesiu 
smiled benevolently.; 8 andi ki н а еч led him back 
to the terrestrial, region from. his watery abode > nor did Nanda re- 
collect any of the (Circumstances that had passed under water, but as 
‘adream, Great rejoicings were made on his return, 

) At a- season, of just and delicious temperature! of weather, ona 
certain beautiful evening, Creeshna came to Bindreben. "The De- 
watas, inshonour ofthe moon dininig in. its meridian lustre, had 
adorned. themselves in«wariegated chains of pearls and rubies, had 
robed, themselves i in vestments of a rose-colour, and rubbed them- 
s¢lves, with, saflron,, so ‘that the earth received: fresh splendor from 
their’appearance,, aud a wart and:sweet air breathed around, when 
(Creeshna began to play on hisflute. Immediately on hearing it, the 
Gopiasail dett their, several occupations unfinished, and ran out to 
listens even those, whose husbands: өрер forbade them, sent 
heir: аы and souls tothe place whence the sound кнн ; and, 
thus enflamed with passion and; hurried away from themse 
the ardor of desire, they piikaa eternal liberation. 
ereecheete expressed his surprise that these women, who се not 
but that! Greeshnalivas a mortal; ahd whose’ desires were perfectly 
correspondent to their'belief, should’be: worthy of моокт. Seke- 
deva answered, * That the Gopias, ‘having always found Creeshna 
most friendly — attached to them, might well be rewarded for their 
love, when Seesoopal obtained: liberation notwithstanding all his 
blasphemies. and. abominations. -So also Pootna, and the Rakshas, 
and Dityas, emissaries of Cansa, who came to Ail! Creeshna, all ob- 
tained liberation from him; and, indeed, in this ‘Creeshna-Avatar, 
wherein the Almighty took a beautiful form, whoever sincerely bent 
his heart towards him, whether in attachment or in enmity, obtained 
liberation.”” —Creeshna seeing the Gopias there, affected to ask them, 
<“ Tf all was not well at home? ‘That they had come out thither, 
at night, too, when it was neither usual nor decent for women to 
leave 9 houses. If the serenity of the night, which is the pro- 
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moter of desire, had tempted them thither, they ought to direct 
those desires towards their husbands, and so: obtain at once physicat - 
and mental satisfactions... _Ifthey'should say they came to'see him, it 
was well. He had a due regard for the good will of his friends, but 
he advised them by all means s to`return Te home; as all dutiful 
wives should, do, to their husband: | t 'omfort in this 
world and happiness in the next Бучар: or ill сорда! towards 
them; since the Vedas, which are the very words of God, declare 
that a Ичке, however defective or criminal, is in the place of the 
Almighty to his wife, therefore they must immediately — "е 
This неч threw them-all into despair, which they manifested by 
all manner of incoherences, One of them even said, that, :“ When 
frenzy and distraction seized the mind, all duties and all worldly 
motives were overturned and forgotten; and that, as they were dl- 
together intoxicated by the sound of his fute, it was in vain to preach 
up to them their duty or attachment to their husbands, ‘That they 
well knew that those who would. profess an attachment to him must 
renounce ail other connexions, as they did, and-that they knew him 
to be Bhagavan Perebrahme ; that, if he ordered them to go, they 
were iame, and their feet would not stir; but, if he called them to 
him,) they flew. That, in-short, separate himself as much as he 
would, corporally, he could not escape from their hearts and minds: 
Creeslına, perceiving them. thus sincerely inflamed, would not be 
too-harsh,with them, but-took each of them in his arms, and treated 
them -withs¢qual tenderness and familiarity ; so! that, ns all 
the happiness. and) transport that are to be found in the | 
collected into one place, in the hearts of ithe Gopias. Wiierever 
they turned, Creeshna was close to them} and, as women naturally 
нид am the truth ЯЕ an Меллин н them, кў EE 
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Creeshna to be'equally fond of them, when, on a sudden, he totally 
disappeared from anrong them. ni н | 

_ When Crecshna had thus vanished, the Gopias, like a stag strayed 
from the herd, stared round them on every side in extreme astonish- 
ment and despair. They became atonce utterly bereaved of sense 
and reflection, and demanded news of Creeshna from every thing they 
last they addressed the Earth, so often ennobled by the touch of his 
foot. . *¢ The Earth,” said they, “ certainly enjoyed his regard ; for 
he- it. was'who, when Hirinakassap* -had driven it to Patal with a 
spurn,of his foot, brought it up again on his:tusk, and he demanded 
nothing else but the Earth of Rajah Bali,+and completely engrossed it 
to himself before he had finished-his three steps: therefore the Earth,” 
they argued, “could not be ignorant: where-he: was."" While they 
were-thus raving and looking wildly about, ‘one of them espied the 
print of Crecshna’s foot. inthe sand, and immediately they all sect out 
to follow thut tract ;/and,. while, thus agitated between hope and de- 
spair, they espied another print of his foot, and with it that of a wo- 
man. This increased their. love andi sorrow by the addition of exces- 
sive jealousy» Тһеу soon came. to the green turf where the footsteps 
could no longer be traced, and they wandered about dejected and 
forlorn; when, on a sudden, they saw a woman whom they imme- 
diately knew for the late companion of Creeshna, and, on asking her 
where he was, they found that she too was:still more a- prey: to the 
most poignant grief for his absence, and she united her sorrows to 
the rest. -At length, one of them proposed to cease all this idle 














soarch апа fruitless wandering, and sit down together to feed their 
passion by relating the actions of Creeshna's childhood. According- 
ly they. sat down in the very place where he had left them, and be- 
gan to act over again all his mischievous tricks and miracles: the 
` throwing down of the milk and obstruction of the process of making 


* Referring to the Vana Avatar. + Allading to the Bamon Avatar 
22 8 
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afterwards the killing of Pek Assoor апі Vetes: Assoor. 

Then one р ап image of the shape of the mountaim Goverdhana 
ну, ЖИА halei ant апо el i О 
Creeshna, held, it-up on her. finger rand ine hort, they had so heated 
their itgaginasons that the trembling | 
siously onvall sides іо see if Сгеевһпа: 
д ны: эе were they with grief and: affecti 
knew where they were-or what they were. déing: Creeshni | 
took pity on the grief and ‘despair of the Gopias, . йш sude enly ap 
peared, among them, шог did they. know which way ‘he ‘came: 
They first. all offered him worship: with flowers ; then one took the 
lotos he had in his hand,,and each of them took hold of both his 
hands, and. all began to-ask why he had left them, and all caressed) 
him, nee in different language; actions, and зино е 
same он eian paguan 

Creeshna whiri prom ед the Gopias that he would continue to 
themi his адын they became'elated with the happiness and eleva- 
tion of the fourteen stages of the universe, and all rose” up, and 
taking hold of his hands, began to dance. —The rajah said, “She 
who had thus:seized hold of Creeshna’s hand had certainly cause’ to 
be proud; but what became of the others?’ Sekedeva answered, 
«. That the: omnipotent Creator multiplied his form in proportion to 
the number of all the Gopias; and himself giving’ his hand to 
each of them, and: taking the hand of each of them їп Һз буут 
hand, began to. dance; so that each .of them saw and» believed 
that Creeshna was close to-her side.” — The Devatas, and Brahma, 
and Mahadeva, and allithe rest, left their several stations, and, sus- 
pending their austerities came thither asspectators-and presented all 
manner: of flowers. «Iu thatvagitation of the feet, and delicate mo- 
tion of the limbs and waist; all the refinement of the Oriental dance 
was exhibited... The moisture: of perspiration came on the checks 
of the Gopias, their hair was dishevelled, and their jetty tresses 
trembled over their. necks; resembling black snakes feeding on the 































өн ing, taking hold of Creeshina’s, stood. up with 
her hand round his neck and her, head, leaning, on. his) shoulder in 
the most graceful and affectionate manner. On) the: ground where 
they: had danced many flowers fell from the bosoms of the. Gopias, 
and multitudes of bees, attracted: by the fragrance, swarmed about 
them. The listener could not depart afler oncehearing the sound 
of the flute and the tinkling of the Gopias’ feet; nor could the 
birds stir a wing: while the pupils of (һе Сорая". еуез, all turned. 
towards Creeshoa. In short, after.a thousand sports, they, went to 
bathe, and renewed their caresses-in the Jumna,, The-enjoyment 
of. Creeshna with the Gopias, and of the Gopias with /Creeshna, ва 
mystery, and cannot be described.” e BEREW anlar 
One day, by Cansa’s order, Breeksheb Assoor Ditya went to Bin- 

dreben in the form of- an immense: bull, his eyesimflamed with rage» 
his tail erected and bent over his’ head, ,-his belly enormously idis- 
tended, while his horns pierced the sky, + Every moment fire 
flashed from his mouth, he tore up» the earth ashe walked along, 
and all animals fell down terrified at) his bellowing... The m- 
habitants ef the Ben, in: this calamity, all -called;upon Creeshna, 
who, after.comforting them, went towards. the Ditya, and called to 
him at adistance, telling: him that he knew him perfectly well un- 
der the disguise of a bull} that, if any disease tormented him, ancl 
made him thus frantic, he-would-cure hime, Breeksheb, rejoicing to 
find so easily what-he came: fors;ran towards) him. with sntentatone + 
plunge: to toss him over the fourteen Dweepas: but Bhagavan seized. 
both. his horns. with bis two handsand threw him: back eighteen: 
steps; and thus for an hour together, as often asthe bull made a push: 
forwards, Creeshna threw him as much backwurds; so that bis strength 
being quite exhausted, and having) dost his breath, -he fell to the 
ground. Creeshna then, seizing him, violently twisted -his. neck. 


















* ‘There is a print of this dance in Holwell. It i supposed to represent the circular dance of 
the FLA ETA round the sun, warmed by his influence and guided by his my. 
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round till the blood flowed from his mou h and nose, and his soul 
fled from his ponderous body. At this act the Devatas i рше 

and rained down flowers from heaven. - 
Cansa:soon, heard the sad news of the I Ditya's беш; аы at the 
same time, Nared came to Cansa, and said, “ Know you not, O Can- 
ca! that the slayer of so many Dityas and Rakshas, he who hath 
now killed your mighty champion Breeksheb Assoor, is the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaci, though reputed the son of Nanda and Yaso- 
dha; that the girl, whom you dashed against the stones, supposing 
it the daughter.of Devaci, was, in fact, the daughter of Yasodha, ex- 
changed for a son; and that Ram is the real son of Vasudeva, -born 
of Roheence, who was { detained i in Gokul for fear of you, 1 told you 
what. would. happen at the time of Deyaci’s delivery, but you laye 
not the, control of fate, nor can you change what heaven has de- 
creed.” Cansa wast greatly alarmed at this speech of ‘Nared, and 
felt his strength diminish within him. However, he put Vasudeva 
and /Deyaci again into prison, whom he had released, and, sending 
for. Keishee, the chief of his Deos,: with various arguments solicited 
him to go and kill Creeshna; and, after dismissing. him, sent for 
Chandoor, and Mooshtek, and Seleb, and Selek, his guards and 
wrestlers, and said, “ Ram and Creeshna, reputed sons of Nanda, 
but, in fact, sons of Vasudeva, will be invited hither on some. pre~ 
tence or other, and you must kill them in the way of your profession, 
for they are meer youths without strength, though to me, alas! as 
the angel of death. First, then, prepare a place for the assault, with 
a proper elevated seat for myself and my friends to behold. it in safety ; 
and let the inner gate be richly decorated and fortified, that my com- 
panions and viziers, and all the strongest of my guards, may keep 
ward there. And before that let there be another gate made, where 
Keel Assoor, the elephant-chief of all my elephants, must be stationed, 
that, when the lads come thither, he may dash them to pieces with his 
trunk and feet. Let there also be yet another gate made before these, 
where must be placed the strong bow, for the Dhanook Yug; and 
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entrance tust be denied to the lads there, unless they shall first bend 
that bow: ‘Tlie Boys, desirous to see the exhibition, will naturally 
endeavour to draw the bow, but it is not an affair for such striplings 
a they're, and then will be'the time for my iron-fisted champions 
6 dispatch! them" “After this, Cansa’ selected from ‘among all his 
friends 4é¥oor, whom, with blandishing speecties and even the hum- 
blest entreaties, He besotight to assist him in accomplishing the death 
6f Ram@and Creeshna; telling him that, as Eendra, by the aid of 
Meestinu, subjected all the Devatas, so should he himself succeed ‘by 
the hélp of Akroor? He urged him to ust every artifice to iduce 
Creeshna and Ram to corie to Mathura ; ‘adding that, although it was 
his destiny to die’ by the eighth son of Devaci, yet still every animal 
was led by the табига! fondness for life to exert himself to avert the 
stroke, He told him that the only micans of salvation for him left was 
to get Creeshna, and Ram, and Nahda, and all the cow-herds, into 
his power; that he had provided various means for their destruction, 
first by the Dhanook Yug, еп by Keel Assoor, the elephant, 
and, on failure of those means, by Chandoor and ‘Mooshtek in. wrest- 
ling. Then the tyrant exultingly exclaimėd, “ Yes, I will kill 
Vasudeva and Devaci; and afterwards my own father Ogur Sein, 
who is theit protector, shall feel my vengeance, and my heart will 
be at ase. After this I shall enjoy a long-extended reign, and I 
will pay all respectful attention to Rajah Jarasandha, my patron and 
tutor, and tomy other firm and tried friends. Bring hither,’ there- 
‘fore, without‘ delay, © Akroor! those whom I have doomed ‘to de- 
striction, but let my intentions be a profound secret. — Your public 
pretence must be the bow and the wrestling. To'see the confli¢t I 
will invite all’ the neighbouring chiefs, and the day of Creeshna’s 
death shall bé devoted to the joys of ‘the’ banquet.” Ak¢tbor ‘Was 
very Hitle persuaded by Cansa’s speech ; but, after long silence, Ha- 
ving Spologized Жог his freedom, observed, “ That Eendra, whose 
weapon was’ the bejere, and Ravan, who had holden death in 
chains; yet could not finally parry his inevitable dart, All must die, 
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and it is natural to animals to struggle both with hand and foot when 
expiring, as you now do, Remember, fronvfate (ћеге 15 по еѕсаре ; 
but [shall ере pikie دپ‎ р Ak oor went 
Жөө БАЙ to this: іп со n rit 

the Ditya, had arrived at Bi dreber 

tain, with fiery eyes, staring as if oy «008 tert Glows their sockets. 
Keishee and Creeshna soon met, and, at the first onset, Creeshna threw 
him backwards'a bow-string’s length with such violence, that he fell 
senseless to the earth: but, soon coming fo himself, he ran open- 
mouthed at Creeshna, as if with an intent to swallow him’ alive. 
Creeshna’ instantly thrust ‘his hand: into: his mouth; and, though 
куун all his strength laboured SOE са = wis un- 
in length а treat within: his жойи, that it closed up the whole 
ifice. Thus stifled, he fell tothe’ ground, ‘became’ violently töri- 
гама: his belly swelled up fike in Indian gourd,’ and hit soul 
fled froth his body. The Devalas*rained: flowers from ‘heaven, ‘and 
all men’ shouted the praises of Creeshna. At the same! time Nared 
came thither, and, making his'prostration® before: Bhagavan, uttered 
a prophecy, first praising him ‘for/having slain Keisheey) the thighticst 
of the -Ditya chief “ O Jaggernaut!”) he’exclaimed, О Pere- 
brahme ! I see Chandoor, and Mooshtek) and Selebj and Selek,! the 
athletics of Cana, and Devaci Seer, and Sertekban, his “friends, 
already dead ; to him who" shall slay them,’ T bow with reverence. 
To him who shall 'recal'the dead sons of Sendeeper to ‘life, and who 
shall extract'the jewel from Yamoonet’s head, T bow with reverence. 
© Jageernaut ! thou who shalt slay Jarasandha, and Denteebektre, 
and Seesoopal, and the cightcen Krhoonies, to thee T bow with reve- 
renee. Thou, töö, shall lift the Pandoos above both worlds, and 
found the city of Duaraka in the water; to thee, Creeshnay 1 
bow with reverence, and claim thee for my protector; oh! ‘do 
thou dispel from’ me all ignorance in addressing thy name.” Ha- 
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ving, said this, Nared departed; and Creeshna, having thus accom- 
plished Keishee’s death, went to Bindreben, where: the- cores and 
cow-herds all made rejoicings. 

Another day Creeshna and his companions played at Майна s 
buff. On that day Bhoom Asoor Ditya, coming- thither, mixed 
himself in the play under the semblance of a child, and no one had 
any suspicion of the fraud. When the boys had all hid themselves 
to avoid the blindman, Bhoom stole them away one after the other, 
and concealed them in a cave of the mountain, so that few were 
left at the sport: then Creeshna began to perceive that there was 
some secret agency in operation, and recognized that old wolf. 
Assuming himself, therefore, the form of a wolf, he seized him by the 
throat and threw him on the ground ; and, although he quitted the 
child's form and assumed his own, Creeshna did not release him, but 
‘he gave up his.life there. Creeshna then brought the boys from the 
place. where he had concealed them, and asked them who had led 
them thither? they answered, one of themselves. The Devatas again 
rejoiced on that day, and the cow-herds, under Creeshna's protec- 
tion, returned home in safety. — To return to Akroor: that herald, 
taking leave of Cansa, went to Bindreben to execute his commission ; 
but, no sooner had he set out than he began to recount to himself 
the advantages he had acquired by the opportunity of enjoying 
Creeshna’s presence, and, in a long soliloquy, expressed a full con- 
fidence in Creeshna’s divine nature and attributes; imagining 
hiinself to have obtained some extraordinary merits in a former 
life to be thus fortunate; and that, when he should fall at Creeshna’s 
feet, that liberator from the serpent of death would lay his hand upon 
his head. ‘Thus, in various reflections on Creeshna’s mercy and his 
own unworthiness, did Akroor pass the time as he journeyed; and 
the sun delayed setting to hear his pious ejaculations; but, when 
Akroor arrived at Bindreben, that planet went down. Creeshna was 
‘then at the house of a Gopia at the milking of the cows; and Akroor, 
arriving at Nanda’s court-yard, saw the mark of his divine foot, and 
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recognized the Padma, and Chakra, and Geda, and Kemel. The De- 
vatas, who had so often adored that spot, on beholding the fervour of 
Akroor’s devotion and the purity of his faith, were stricken with 
shame. After the cows were milked, Creeshna 
Ram, smiling like a lotos in bloom: yes, Creeshna, that beautiful 
personage, richly arrayed in garments of yellow and blue, with 
all the splendid insignia of a god, with long taper arms, and a string 
of flowers on his neck, at one moment calling one cow һу its 
name, then another, and sometimes smiling on Akroor, glided easily 
along talking with the cow-boys.. Akroor, on his approach, felt a 
paroxysm of agitation, and, at last, falling at his feet, with tears in 
his eyes, announced his name. -Both Creeshna and Ram, knowing 
that he was of the elder branch of the Yadava family, would: not 
suffer his prosteations, but lifted him up, and gave him a most 
cordial reception, and led him into the house: there they washed 
his feet, and then set victuals before him. When he was well re- 
freshed, Nanda and Oope-Nanda inquired of him the state of affairs 
at Mathura, how Cansa’s government flourished, and tidings of Va- 
sudeva and Devaci; uttering, at the same time, the most bitter in- 
vectives against Cansa for the murder of his own sister's six children, 
and calling him: the: greatest of criminals. | 

Thus did Creeshna kindly reecive Akroor, and thus did HE, who 
knows the hidden: thoughts, fulfil Akroor’s fondest expectations. 
Creeshna next inquired the cause of his coming thither; telling him 
the Gopias and cow-boys would all laugh at the impropriety of ‘his 
paying such: submissive adorations to a little boy.’ Akroor, ‘standing 
up with reverence, informed him of Nared'’s ‘coming to Cansa after 
Keishee'’s death, and acguainting him that Creeshna was son of Va- 
sudeva and Devaci; from which moment Cansa redoubled his desire 
of destroying him, and hadseut him (Akroor) to bring by any meatis 
Creeslina and Ram before: him. | Creeshna smiled"upon Ramy and 
then told Nanda, that, as Akroor was the head of the Yadava family, 
and was come by Cansa’s order to invite him and Ram to Mathura, he 
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termined to go, and that Nanda and the rest of the Gopias 
а take, their butter'and cream and go also, for that it had Jong 
been his earnest wish to see Cansa. The news was soon spread through 
the Ben that Creeshna would go to Mathura, and it excited terror 
and astonishment-in the mind of every Gopa and Gopia, and they all 
flocked to Nanda’s house. The Gopias particularly exhibited all the 
symptoms of despair, and. expressed themselves in the tenderest la- 
mentations. That grief was so violent and that despair so extraor- 
dinary, that even Akroor forgot his mission to sympathize with 
them, The next morning, before the sun had. put on his crown of 
rays, Creeshna and Ram mounted оп a carriage with Akroor, and 
set off ; Nanda, Oope-Nanda, and the other Gopas and cow-herds, 
placed their butter and cream on carriages and attended them, Akroor 
promising the Gopias that Стейр wild ооба йеп again. 
They lost not sight of the carriage for a moment till distance ren- 
dered it completely: invisible; then they watched the cloud of 
dust it raised, till even that was no longer to. be seen; and ail returned 
weeping and lamenting to their houses. Creeshna soon arrived’ at 
the bank. of the Jumna, when. Akroor got down to bathe. The 
moment he plunged in, be beheld. Creeshna under the water; but, 
lifting up his head, he found him sill, on the bank where he һай 
lefthim. Again he plunged, and again he beheld the very same au- 
gust person both in the water and on the bank. Astonishment seized 
him, and a kind of holy horror thrilled through his veins: he plunged 
several times more, but always the same objects presented themselves 
to his sight, till at last he knew not which was the real Creeslina, that 
without or that within the water. At length, looking more sted- 
fastly at the latter, he beheld innumerable Devatas standing with 
their hands joined before that form in the water in praise and adora- 
tion. He saw also Balhadur in the water in a sky-blue robe, with a 
thousand heads, and a thousand plumes waving sublime on every 
head. He saw, also, standing by him, more distinctly, the form of 
Crecshna, of a black colour, wearing a yellow robe beautiful to be- 
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hold, with ruby lips, his neck smooth as white coral, His arms very 
long and slender, his breast high and bold, his waist of elegant pro- 
portion, his legs beautiful beyond expression, his foot like the lotes- 
flower, and his nails red. He had a jewel of inestimable value in his 
crown, a Chhowder round his waist, a Zennar upon his shoulder, 2 
string of flowers round his neck, a splendid Koondel in his car, the 
Kowstek Men on his arm, and the Shankhe, Chakra, Geda, and 
Kemel, in his hands; while Nanda, Oope-Nanda, and the whole 
tribe of Reyshees and Deyatas, stood by him with their hands joined, 
uttering his praises. Akroor, completely engrossed by that form, 
joined also in the profoundest adorations; and, while Creeshna 
looked towards Ram and smiled, thus addressed the incarnate God ; 
«“ O Bhagavan! men, brutes, and all other created — beings, 
are formed of the three dispositions, the Sat, Raj, and Tama Goon, 
and those three are reflections of thy light.” Thy essence’ is inscruta- 
ble, but its shadow is in all bodies, just like the image of the stin in 
vases of water: if the vases be broken, where is the image? and yet 
that image neither is increased nor dintinished by the fracture of the 
vessels. In this manner thou art all inv alle Thow art thyself nu- 
merous Avatars. Thy Hayagriva-Avatar killed Medhoo, the Ditya. 
On the back of the tortoise, in thy Courma-Avatar, did the Devatas 
place the solid orb of the earth; while, from the water of the sea, by 
the churning-staff of Mount Meru, they obtained the immortal Am- 
reeta of their desires: Hirinakassap, who had carried he earth 
down to Patal, did thy Varaha-Avatar slay, and bring the 
earth on thè boar's tusk: and Prahlaud, whom Wirinakassap tore 
mented for his zeal towards thee, did thy Nara-Sing Avatar place in 
tranquillity. In thy Dwarf, or Bamun, Avatar, thou didst place 
Bali in the government of the mighty monarchy of Patal. Thou, 
too, art that Parasu Ram who cut'down the entire Jungle, the -resi- 
dence of the Reyshees. And thou art Ram, the potent slayer of 
Ravan. © stipreme Bhagavan! thou art the Buddha-Avyatar who 
chalt tranquillize and give ease to Devatas, human ‘creatures, апі 
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Dityas. The Avatar,of Kalci, when the infidels shall daily increase, 
is also thy Omnipotent Power, to thee Lbow with reverence. To thy 
Almighty power the understanding of finite. man cannot reach; well 
may it escape the sight of myself and other men, who аге а prey to 
worldly desires, when the mightiest Devatas, Brahma and Seeva, 
are lost in astonishment. He who is freed from the bonds of, preju- 
dice and absorbed in:thy light is like a deer who knows not its own 
musk-bag, | апі yet is attracted every мау by the scent of the musk $ 
so he who is enamoured of thee knows thee not, and yet is intoxi- 
cated by the scent. O Natha! I, who know nothing, fly to thee 
for protection; do thou, who, didst attract Nared and Amberecke, 
shew mercy upon me also, and give me to see and know 
Tuer.” | | 

After Akroor had thus expressed his praises, all that he had seen 
in the water became inyisible, and, he returned in admiration and asto- 
nishment out of the river. Creeshna asked him why he had so.often 
Jooked towards him and then plunged again under the water, and 
why he seemed so amazed? ‘0 Natha! sovereign Lord,” he re- 
plied, * thou well, knowest what I have seen in the water, Thy 
power fascinates all the world, and. exhibits fictitious. appearances 
every where, which, mislead and blind the understanding, Ask me 
not the wonders I have beholden, but pity me, and take me, mise- 
eable as 1 am, under thine Almighty protection.” Сгеевһпа smiled, 
and ordered the carriages: to advance: Evening came on as they ar- 
rived. near Mathura, and Akroot stopped the carriage in a retired 
place. Creeshna there told Akroor to go forward, and promised to 
follow him next morning; nor would, he accept Akroor's pressing 
invitations to go to the residence of the latter, but he, and Ram, and 
Nanda, and, the Gopas, all stayed: on the spot the whole night. 
Early in the morning Creeshna looked towards the city, and there 
beheld it as a castle built of pure chrystal, the lofty doors formed of 
unwrought gold, jewels of the purest water engraved upon those 
doors, and the windows made of rubies and diamonds. Round the 
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fortification was a deep ditch, and ‘the suburbs were all filled with 
rows of warehouses, and innumerable “parrots were perched on the 
domes and in the galleries, while thousands of majestic peacocks 
displayed their proud plumage at the doors, and enamoured doves 
were seen joyfully cooing with their delighted mates, The bazars 
and squares were free from dust and dirt, and the reflection from the 
walls, from the polish of the white stone, shone brilliantly upon the 
walls opposite. All the people at Mathura, who had before heard the 
wonders of Creeshna, stood waiting to see him with flowers and other 
presents; and, when'Creeshna moved forwards into the city, they had 
set up trees of Kepeeleh before all the doors. ~ “The women left their 
work unfinished to run and gaze upon him, while Creeshna went-on 
smiling and looking with ineffable sweetness. By the way he met 
thie washerman® of Cansa with a quantity of his master’s fine clothes, 
and he thought fit to ask him for some; but the washerman gave 
him a very rude answer, and told him, clothes made for a monarch 
would ill become a country clown like himself. Creeshna lifted up 
his hand. and with one blow struck the washerman’s head off, and 
then taking what clothes he liked, and giving осн to Ram and 
all the Gopas, scattered the remainder about the street. At that 
time a tailor happened to be passing by, who, coming of his own 
accord to Creeshna, fitted on the clothes exactly to his body, and, 
for his good offices, was rewarded with eternal liberation. А Ш- 
tle beyond was the house of Soodaman, the king’s gardener, and 
Creeshna stopping at his door, the gardener came and offered him 
his choicest flowers and wreaths, which he had made for Cansa, in a 
most devout and submissive speech, | 

` Creeshna then went forward, and, in their progress, they met a 
woman named Koobeja. Creeshna told the cow-herds to call to him 
that crooked deformed creature; but she good-naturedly refused 
to come, and asked what that straight comely person could want 








. © After the pompous description above, this may appear like descending to the bathos, but I 
cannot prevail on myself to erase it: washing was a princely employ in those days, 
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with such a crooked wretch as she was; however, they brought her 
by main strength, Creeshna said to Ram, * Behold the beauty of 
this divine creature, and yet greater beauty is still in her destiny.” 
She had sandal and flowers in her hand, which Creeshna solicited, 
and demanded her name and occupation. She replied, “* That, as 
the Creator had thought proper to bestow on her form three lumps, 
she was called Treebengee ; that her cast was Serendheree, her em- 
ployment to carry sandal and flowers to Cansa, and that it was 
time she should be at the palace.” Though she said this, her 
heart was inwardly converted to Creeshna’s faith, and she offered 
him her sandal and flowers. Creeshna took hold of her neck 
with one hand, placed two fingers of the other under her chin, 
and, setting his foot upon her's, gently drew her towards him, and 
she became perfectly straight and handsome. Creeshna was then 
going on, but Koobeja caught hold of his robe, and said, “ O Bha- 
gavan! all animals are born with the three lumps of Sat, Raj, and 
Tama Goon,* from which nothing but thy favour can release them : 
now that thou hast made me straight and handsome from crooked 
and deformed, honour my house with thy presence, and exalt me 
above both worlds.”  Creeshna promised to come to her house after 
he had seen Cansa, and then went on inquiring the way to Jegge 
Dhanook, or the place where the bow was to be bent ; and, on his 
arrival there, he approached the Dhanoek, and stooped to take up 
the bow. ‘The keepers who were sitting there forbad him to touch 
it on peril of his life; they warned him that the strongest men could 
with great difficulty bend or even lift it; and, if he attempted to 
draw it and should fail, instant destruction was his doom. Creeshna 
lifted up the bow with the facility with which a straw might be cle- 
vated, and snapped it asunder at the first effort. The heavens and the 
earth shook atthe noise that bow made in breaking, and the ears of the 
men in Patal and Swerga tingled at the sound.. Cansa, too, was ex- 


+ From this circumstance it sems clear that Koobeja is an allegorical personage. 
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tremely alarmed at the news of the bow having been broken. When 
Creeshna went forward, after breaking the bow, many mighty men 
and able warriors ran after him, crying, Stop him! strike him down! 
but no one interfered, and all т men conceived he must be a Devata 
and not aman. With these events the day drew towards its close, 
and Creeshna with his’ companions rested there that evening, regaling 
on rice and milk. Cansa, in the mean time, having learnt what 
this despised youth had done, began seriously to feel his own inferi- 
ority; and, when he went to sleep, he dreamt that he saw изен 
without a head, and the moon divided into two parts; that sever 
deep wounds were in his body, that he was accompanied by none 
but dead persons, that he was mounted on an ass, rubbed with oil, 
with his feet bound, and his body publicly exposed ih a naked 
state. He started up, and found he had only had an ill-omened 
dream, but he could sleep no more! In the morning, with an op- 
pressed heart, he came from his chamber and ordered preparations 
for the assault to commence, and the athletics sounded to the com- 
bat with drums and hautboys. Chandoor and Mooshtek, with their 
pupils, began; Saleb, and Selek, and Seltek, sparred. The neigh- 
bouring rajahs who had been аы took their seats, and Cansa also 
ascended his throne. 

Creeshna, early in the morning, prepared himself for the festival, 
and said to Ram, “ I will wrestle with Chandoor, and Mooshtek 
shall feel your strength.” But, when they came to the gate, they 
found a fierce’elephant placed there to oppose them.  Creeshna, 
fastening up all his hair together to the crest on his head, and, 
binding the vest that covered his shoulders fast round his waist, told 
the elephant-driver to make room or he must perish; but the driver 
urged on the beast with fury to attack him; and this was Cansa’s 
best elephant. No elephant like him was to be found, he was 
therefore reserved for some desperate extremity; and the driver 
goading him forward with all his might, that black mountain, roar- 
ing like thunder, sprang forward with the celerity of the wind, and 
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caught Bhagayan in his trunk. But Creeshna soon disengaged him- 
self, and was sometimes yuder his- feet and sometinies between his 
teeth. Now he would run away and the elephant after him, then he 
would seize him by the tail and drive him a long way before him, nor 
could the elephant, by all his exertions and dashing round his pro- 
Сів, . At length the beast grew fatigued and his 
breath failed ; Creeshna then, without much effort, threw him to the 
» and, tearing out his enormous tusks, armed himself with 

one с адб Ram with the other. The men of Mathura were equally 
pleased and amazed at the success of this unequal combat; and au- 
on thence that Cansa. himself would soon meet the death he 
had destined for this brave. youth. The elephants blood was largely 
sprinkled on Creeshna’s clothes, and the two brothers paraded ma- 
jestically along with the elephant’s teeth on thew shoulders, while 
the sweat shone on their faces like dew-drops ona lotos. When 
they had. passed the gate, Chandoor and Mooshtek beheld them at 
a distance; and, though theyappeared of such diminutive size, yet 
it was evident to those champions that there would be no small diffi- 
culty in conquering them, Cansa, too, saw them at a distance, and 
a horrible ‘dread came upott him, and he trembled exceedingly, and 
would ‘gladly have loft ibe pagn: but what E is there fom the 
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fore all the е ates hint in his каз ТИР пам of the 
countries round, who were sittingnear his throne, were all struck 
with joy at seeing Creeshna : they.could not be s tisfted with looking 
at him, and. concluded for a certainty that he was an Avatar of Bha- 
ide from the miracles they had heard ascribed to him, | Chandoor 
then came near to Creeshna, and said, “ That, as a servant's duty 
was to obey his master, although his life was at stake, that, by order 
of Cansa, фе was to oppose him, if he chose to risk a combat.” 
eeshna admitted the fact of Chandoor’s duty to his master, and that, 
though a youth, as he had frequently sparred with his own compa- 
pions the cow-herds, he was now ready to spar with him. Chandoor 
VOL, II, Bbb 
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told. him: to exert bis utmost prowess,. om ‘he would find it very 
dificult to escape from his hands. 7 sua н. ара 
thandoor then began to wrestle with Creeshna, aaa in the same 
manner, ` “Mooshtek with Ram, hand to hand,: head ‘to head, breast 
to breast, chin to chin, arm to arm, Б! оа? зла 
though his body pps softer than’ a lotos, gave it the resistance 
of adamant; and Chandoor‘and Mooshtek, who „had sò often con- 
quered the strongest athletics, were now forced to feel that these two 
youths were more than a.match for them, nor could they divine Љу 
what arts they might be overcome. But the spectators were all en- 
raged at Cansa’s injustice and cruelty to suffer a conflict between 
combatants apparently so unequal. Chandan in despair, finding 
that his strength did not avail, attempted | to make use of artifice; 
but Creeshna disappointed all his efforts, fair and unfair, and it is 
certain that Chandoor and Mooshtek must in a former life’ have’ been 
sincere зас каа for this very contact and communication with Bha- 
gavan is a blessing that Brahma and Roodra are on fire to’ obtain 
Creeshna and. Ram determined within themselves that they would 
slay Cansa that same day. In the mean time, Vasudeva and Devaci, 
still lingering | in prison, Were incessarit in their supplications to the 
Supreme Being to protect.and prosperaheir child. And now Creesh- 
na took Chandoor’s hand under his own arm and broke the haid- 
bones, so that his antagonist ran distractedly about in the most yiolént 
pain. Soon, however, collecting together all his force, he doubled’ 
lus fist and struck it at Creeshna’s-breast, but it made no impression. 
Creeshna then took hold of his two hands, and, swinging him round 
his head, dashed him to the ground in such a manner, that, at the 
same instant, the bird of jis soul flew from the cage of his body and 

perched on the bough of liberation.. -Thus did Creeshna slay Chan- 
door as a child crushes an ant. Ram dispatched Modshtek in the 
same manner; who, when he fell to the ground, ‘trembled exêkel 
dingly, while the blood gushed from his nose and mouth. « (After 
this bloody victory Creeshna began to dance with Ram and the cow- 

















erd gat pprehensions, САП men, except Cansa, 
rejoiced at the deatlt of these ња 1 their’ exclamations of 
joy came most unpleasantly to Cansa’s ear; who, frowning revenge 
upon them for this their satisfaction, ordered his companions to omit 
no means whatever to kill the son of Nanda, and Nanda himself, as 
well. as Vasudeva and Devaci, and Ogur Sein, also, for protecting 
them. While Cansa was in the very act of speaking, Creeshna 
rushed upon him. ‘The tyrant’s presence of mind and resolution in- 
stantly failed him ; he looked wildly and itfamaze at Creeshna; and, 

though he had a drawn sword in his hand, and a bow and arrows be- 
fore him, he remained in a'state of stupefaction, without attempting 
to use them. Creeshna, with one spurn of his foot, dashed the re- 
fulgent crown of Mathura from his head, and then dragged him 
down from the Musnud by his hair, in spite of all his struggles and 
vigorous resistance both with hands and feet. Creeshna drew him 
in this manner a long way by the hair of his head; and, while 
prostrate and terrified he was thus dragging along, his soul became 
liberated of the three worlds; for, during his whole dife, whether 
sleeping or waking, in motion or at rest, he never for a moment 
could refrain from thinking of his destroyer ; and, at the mo- 
ment of his death, he had the’beatific vision of his celestial antago- 
nist, with the Geda, and Kemel, and Chakra, and Shankhe. Cansa 
had twenty brothers, who, în fraternal affection, ran after Creeshna 
to revenge his death; but Ram, observing them in pursuit, took up 
the: Kel and Moosel, which are his proper weapons, and slew them 
all at one blow. Cansa’s wife and the wives of his brothers now 
began to make the most bitter and heart-piercing lamentations. 
Creeslina pitied them, and advised them not to repine at the una- 
voidable decrees of fate. Creeshna then went on to the place where 
Vasudeva and Devaci were confined, and fell at his father’s and mo- 
ther’s feet, in spite of all their endeavours to raise him, and said, 
* © father! be happy in the life of that son for whose sake his 
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THE LIFE OF CREESHNA, | 
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WHEN Creeshna found that the eyes of Vasudeva-and, Devaci 
were opened. .to his real character, as Perebralime, or. Mawersah Lord, 
while ‘there still remained so much for him,-to. be: petformed on.that 
earth, which, as an Avatar, he had condescended to visit, he again 
plunged them into forgetfulness. In) consequence, they once more 
thought him their son, and beheld-him and Ram standing before 
them in: a posture, of the utmost respect, Creeshna now began,to 
bewail aloud the many evils to. which they had been exposed on: his 
account: he lamented that they had not even enjoyed- the commo 
gratification of parents in the company of their own children, the 
care of their education having fallen to the lot of Nanda and Ya- 
sodha. ©“ Formerly,” says he, “ when men were infinitely more 
long-lived, their whole existence on earth was passed in the service 
of their parents; and now life is so short, your maternal comforts, O 
Devaci! have been, to my shame and regret, abridged of that ше, 
but I hope to obtain forgiveness from parental) commiseration.” 

Thus did Ram and Creeshna comfort Vasudeva and Devaci,,.who 
most heartily rejoiced in the sight of their children, insomuch that 
even the milk started from the breast of Devaci, throbbing. with 
transport. After this, the crown of the city andi kingdom, of Ма- 
thura was placed on the head of Ogur Sein, to whom, by right, it 
belonged; when. Creeshna thus addressed him; “ O rajah! do not 
refuse the government from the hands of a youthful destroyer of an 
usurper. May your reign be long and-fortunate, and all, rebellion 
and faction be for ever crushed! Be assured, that those of the tribe of 
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the Yadavas, who have left Mathura through’ the oppressions of Cansa, 
will all speedily return. “Govern them with wisdom, and do not in- 
crease the tribute beyond that of former times, nor delight, like 
Cansa, in aggrieving thy subjects.” From that very day, Ogur Sein 
took upon himself the government of Mathura, and, by Creeshna’s: 
aid, his reign prospered exceedingly. Wherever Creeshna resides, 
prosperity must necessarily ensue; thus it was, while he abode in 
Gokul and Bindreben as the son of Nanda and Yasodha, and when 
he had cleansed Mathura from the filth of injustice and oppression, 
his parents Vasudeva and Devaci became most happy and exalted in 
their new-found progeny. One day ‘Creeshritisent for Nanda and ` 
Oope-Nanda, and all the G opas and cow-herds, and, in a posture of 
reverence, presented Nanda with his and Ram's thanks for all the 
favours bestowed on them by hint and Yasodha; more, in fact, ‘than 
could have been expected from natural pare nts, and then told him 
that it was necessary that he (Nanda) should go to Bindreben (о 
console Yasodha and the Gopiis. ‘He then gave Nanda mighty pre- 
sents in money and goods, and dismissed him with the other 
Gopas, who all returned to Bindreben in tears. Soon after, Vasudeva 
and Devaci, in council with the heads of the family and wisest of 
their Zennardars, reflecting that they had not hitherte been able to 
give Ram and Creeshna an education suitable to Khettris, and, ac- 
cording to the rites of the rajah tribe, desired that the Zennar might 
be dtily conferred on them, and the ceremonies of the nuptial festi- 
val were now performed in a fortunate hour: they were bathed in 
the holiest waters, and were taught the Prohcete and Gayatree, and 
invested with the Zennar. On that day, innumerable cows and vast 
quantities of gold were given away. Vasudeva then sought for a 
complete tutor for his son; and, having heard of a famous Zennardar 
in Avengtee, he determined to send Ram and Creeshna thither. 
They went accordingly to Avengtee, and entered into the discipline 
of the tutor, and, by their extreme attention, so rivetted the esteem of 
Sendeepen, that he presently taught them the whole science of the 
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Vedas. Although, to save appearances, they staid some ume in 
Avengtee as his pupils, yet, in fact, Creeshna learnt all the sciences 
in one day and night, and perfectly knew all the sixty-four Kela, 
to the great joy and equal astonishment of Sendeepen, who had been 
used to see his pupils employ months and years upon only one book. 

i 1, after acknowledging his obligations to Sendeepen, desired 
him to demand what he wished for most, as his Gooroodekshnan, or 
tutor’s fee. Sendeepen begged leave to consult his wife before he de- 
termined on his request. The wife entreated, that, if it were possible to 
raise her two sons to life, that might be the boon bestowed. Sendec- 
pen accordingly requested of Creeshna to restore his two dead sons. 
Creeshna said it should be done; and then, with Ram, went to the 
sea-shore, when the Sea, assuming a human shape, came before him, 
and most submissively asked bis pleasure. eshna demanded the 
two sons of Sendecpen. The Deep рны he had them not; but, 
if Creeshna commanded, he would demand pof PANCHAJANYA, 
the great Shankhe, or shell-fish, who was in E belly. Creeshna 
immediately leaped into the sea himself, and, seizing the Shankhe, 
tore it open. When he found them not there, he brought the 
Shankhe up with him for the purpose of using it as a trumpet, and 
going thence to the abode of Dherme Rajah, the god of justice, c 
Pluto, he there sounded the Shankhe. Dherme Rajah immediately 
appeared, and, making most profound submissions, entreated to know 
his commands. Creeshna demanded, as hefore, the two sons of his 
tutor Sendeepen; and, by this command of Percbrahme, these two 
young men became alive again, and Dherme Rajah presented them 
to Creeshna, who, with Ram, immediately took them to Sendeepen, 
and, presenting them to him, said, © О Соогоо! demand of us some- 
thing yet more, for our wish is 10 serve thee." But Sendeepen an- 
swered, “* O Ram and Creeshna! I am delighted with you to the 
soul; nor have I more to ask, but receive at least my blessing; and 
may the sciences you have learned of me remain for ever fresh in | 
your memories!” Creeshna and Ram then taking leave of their 
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rn le vës slide Ê The wie of Сыа, (thes come of бео) ЭЙР 

the gooroo, or spiritual guide, of Cretshna, complained to the incarnate God that the | е; 
مچ‎ a ereh a A ee gE rr ujarat, ar 
КЫ алс Т ые 2 Cesas in the whole 
religious and civil duties, cooled and embellished the penina | 









shits Which Wie EE a memorial of his victory, and wed 1 | 
way of atrampet. As he was proceeding to Varaha- Diw was met hy Varuna 
the chief god. of the waters, who assured him positiv ly that the children of Casyn ie 
domains. "The preserving power then descended to Yamapoor, the infernal city, and, sounding 
the ahell Panchajanya, struck such terror into Yama, iy Bt КИРЕ ЕНИ т ден 
and restored the children, with whom Creeshna returned to their mother. Йй 

a Now it i: telaied, by Plutarch, that Garmathone, queen of Egypt. кре аъ 
prayed fervently to Tsis, on whose intercession Osiris descended to the shades, and. restored the 
prince to life; In which fable Osiris appears to be Creem, the black divinity.” l 
aai ae E a 
naturally brings to our mind the descent of Hercules, on which our aythor else byers 

“In the Canopean temple of Serapis, the statue of Hercales was do ей with a сибеп анд 
a dragon, whence the learned Alexandrians concluded chat he was the same with Pluto. Serapis, 
heisse обр mepe kiih Kati oe Bigol aia а ha А Е et 
Asrapa, implying thirst af” blead. The suo, in Bhadrà, had the title of Yama; bur the Egyptians 
gave that of Ploto, says Porphyry, to the great lum nary sear the winter solstice, Yama, the 
_Sanscreet а has two dogs, according to the Poorauns, one of them named Cerbura 

and, Sabala, or varied ; the other Syama, nê the Gist of wham is called Trisiras, or swith 
three brads, and has the additional epithets of Calmasha, Chitra, and Cirmira, all signifying 
stained ot spotted. In Pliny, ‘the words Cimmeriam and: Cerberion em used as synonymous з 
but, however that may be, the сайам аа is indubitably. the as mae 
Greeks, The dragon of Serapis I suppose to he the Seshanaga, which bs describe: 
mal regions by the author of the Bhagavat."* Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p- roos 
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shna having, ase have seen, thus rapidly learnt the whole 
Sende але пазба о ЭКА, 














tley-tequested:\of him to go to Bindreben, and bear his salutations 

sodha-artd all the Gopas, and patil i the Gopits wht 
т ait ted; arid, in ‘ie! méan 
| nce, to’ exhort them 
to bë constantly: employed: in Yue, which: is his spiritual presetice. 

оо; having accordingly received Oreeshna’s instructions, set out 
fot Bindreben on the following morning, and arrived the same even- 
ing: » He found all’ the-Gopas and Gopias sitting in a melancholy : 
titude, and meditating on Creeshna; the Zennardars at prayer, and 

e secular s engaged in ‘charity and other pious works, to” af 
tain: his pretence. ‘Nanda catried Oodhoo to his own house, and 
there refreshing: himcatter: his journey, anxisusly asked кин the ew 
of Creeshina, of Mathura; of Vasudeva, and ‘Devaci, and î 
Creche menari bogs hits former promise of coming 
fi shorty he became extremely garrulous, нйн over st all; Crcesh rid’ 
кнын T little boys and” Ek чыр front what Garga 





tine, until they could obtain his pial se pres 



























ran-Poo' súdi, eh wast born for the камы jon ‘Of | 
zehir, аай the relief of the oppressed; ‘as was cléar from’ the 
destruction of Cansa, who had the strength of a thousand drunken 
elephants; and of Keishee Assoor, who was also strong as a thousand 
elephants; and from his’ breaking the bow, which was beyond the 





power of man. Yasodha' then took her turn to speak, and said, she 
thought it very hard; that, when Creeshna was little, he permitted 
Nanda and Yasodha to be called his parents; but now Devact was 
become Nanda, ahd Creeshna was called Vasudeva: still, however, 
from having had! the caré of Creeshna’s infancy, she thought her 
prerogatives gre: Нат thos’ of Devacit. Oodhoo silenced them, by 
saying, that whoever ‘is constantly night and day thinking of Creesh 
Ccc 2 | 
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na becomes exalted above all the three worlds; and that it iè pro- 
nounced in the Vedas and Smrecte, that whosoever, at the time of 
expiring, shall retain Creeshna in his ren 1embranc е, he will infallibly 
become Peremooktc, or thrice-blessed; that (Nanda ‘and. Yasodha 
were at the dinate of their desires, and that he knew even them to 
be Avatars of Devatas. Nanda again earnestly demanded if 
na would keep his promise in returning to Bindreben? And’ Oodhoo 
replied, that Perebralme was at all times present every where, just 
as fire, though concealed, is always ри in wood: that it ти 
for a moment admissible, that, because alled Vasudev 
Devaci his parents, he should forget Nanda and Yasodha; for that 
the Preserver of the world has no parents, -nor can ‘be called the pars 
ticular: parent’ of ‘anyone, bat" ii Create ofthe niverses o : 

state of his present existence he is to be considered as tar, li 
that of Matsya, Kourma, Varaha, a-Sin sani REE 
all emanations of that tremendous. power who is at once the Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer, of all things. “© We short-sighted men,” 
exclaims Oodhoo, * resemble a child, who, having turned round 
till he is іду, thinks the heavens añd earth also-turnròund 
him, and does not consider that the rotatory: motion is all in his own 
brain. Thus, O Nanda! ‘are we bewildered in prejudices, thusiare 
we grown giddy with pride, and know not the Creator, Now, 
therefore, O Yasodha! think no more of Creeshna as your son, but 
as a being who is father, child, husband, wife, brother, and what- 
ever you can think of that is dear among human beings, all centring 
in one object, and without that object there is nothing !" . Thus did 
Oodhoo pass the whiole night i in discourse with Nanda and Yasodha; 
and, at sun-rise, next morning went to bathe in ‘the Jumna, dressed 
in a shining robe sct with lovely jewels. «As he drove along. in his 
splendid carriage, in all houses which he passed, he heard the inha- 
bitants at their different employments singing the miracles of Creesh- 
na. He beheld all the Gopias in profound affliction. for his absence ; ; 
and, as most of them were ignorant of Oodhoo’s arrival, they said 
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to each other, ‘ Ah ! there is Akroor’s carriage! he 1з returned ; 
but, if, Cansa had lived, he would have been devoted to instant de- 
struction.” Another supposed Creeshna, had sent some other herald 
to. inquire after them. A third observed that Creeshna_ had now 
other-affairs to mind than to send. after them; while а fourth in, 
sisted. that Creeshna did most certainly recollect them. Innumerable 
discourses.of this kind met the ears of Oodhoo, all the result of af- 
fection and grief; and he was astonished at the universality of the 

By the time Oodhoo returned from the water, the Gopias had 
learned that some one on the part of the Yadavas was arrived, but 
it was not Creeshna, and they all hurried to Nanda’s house to learn 
news from Mathura. A sense of modesty, added to intense grief on. 
account of Creeshna’s absence, kept them for some time silent, but 
at length they broke silence, and overwhelmed Oodhoo with the 
multiplicity of their inquiries. Oodhoo, after many panegyrics on 
their fidelity, delivered Creeshna’s message to them, desiring them, 
not to mourn his absence, for, that there was no absence where there 
was mental union, as was the case between him and them. ©“ There- 
fore, O. Gopias! betake yourselves to Yug, or devotion; for that is 
the point at which no such thing as absence takes place.” The Go- 
pias, on hearing this, said to Oodhoo, © What manner of conduct 
is this, or what justice does Creeshna use, to give Yug (mental 
union) to us, and Bhook (corporeal union) to the women of Ma- 
thura? Alas! there ig no mention made of ws in Creeshna’s assem- 
blies? Does he ever recollect that night in which we forsook our 
husbands and children to share his beloved embrace? Will he ever 
mitigate the torments of separation which we now suffer? As for 
ourselves, we do not fora single moment forget those nights wherein 
we obtained our hearts. desire, and surely, O Oodhoo! you will not 
fail to tell Creeshna of our inexpressible misery." Oodhoo stayed 
some months in Bindreben to console and comfort the Gopias, and 
satisfied them greatly by again and again, repeating the words of 




















tasted happiness with Creeshna. Oodhoo was 
their constancy, and assured them, in h | 
had so much love and attachment to Lakshma, 
all one fragrance, and the bedam (almond) 
for ever blows, as for them : that Lakshma had ney nown, even 
in a dream, that entire satisfaction which they had enjoyed with him 
awake: that, for himself, he only wished God would make him ёпе 
of the happy Gopias; and that, as Creeshna was to hima deity, ‘so 
he esteemed then also to be Devatis; for, that they were never go- 
parated from that sublime Pooran-Poorwish, “And now 0 
with difficulty, obs ining leave to return to Mathura, Nanda, Yaso- 
dha, and all the Gopas and Gopias, sent separat ly their ongratula- 
tions to Creeshna by Oodhoo, who, as soon as he arrived at that city, 
delivered an account of his mission 3 of the exact state in which he 
had left Nanda, Yasodha, and the Gopias, and presented the coi- 
gratulations of each separately by name. Creeshna was not insensible 
to these tokens of their regard ; for, on hearing the report,’ his eyes 
were moistened with tears of sympathy, and he resolved to seize the 
first opportunity of revisiting the scene where his childhood and 
youth had been so delightfully passed. п ша зо. lal 
Creeshna recollecting that he had promised Koobeja a visit, in 
pursuance of that promise he one day went о her house, ccom- 
panied by QOodhoo. Koobeja was overjoyed, and, with her own 
hands, presented him the clothes, jewels, necklaces, betel, and 
sweetmeats, which she had prepared for the occasion. Oodhoo was 
greatly amazed at her beauty; but she, with a conscious shame, Ье. 
held Oodhoo аз ап intruder, for Creeshina was the idol of her heart. 
Creeshna, observing the ardency of her’ passion, took hold of her 
hand, and, gently drawing her towards hiin, placed her by his side, 
and she was made happy as a Yogee is by the completion of his 
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stay tame на at her house. заж ا‎ after, “ewes: according 
ise, to Ak por 8 house with Ram, энекеси оп was 


эйе speech, а repheciad that he should day. the amy of 
_Kshoonees (or Kshouheenees) now he had assumed the full 
splendor of his Avatar for lightening the burthen of the earth. 
Hina answered him with great tenderness and respect, as head of 
the Yadaya family, and requested as a favour of him that he would 
goto Hastanapoor to bring certain intelligence of the state of affairs 
at'that capital, жане һе had heard that, after Rajah Pandoo’s death, 
Doorjoodhen oppressed his five cousins; Judishter, that ocean of 
modesty; and. ‘gendémness : Bheema, strong as the mountain Sumeru ; 
n, the famous bowmian ;"Nacul, renowned for his beauty; and 
Бадеа). he wise and- -penetrative ; in shoxt, that he looked with an 
eye of extreme jealousy and ill-will on all the Pandoos. | 
Akroor, exceedingly happy at this commission, chose a Gotta 
moment for his journey, and went to Hastanapoor. There he first 
respectfully visited Bheekheem, and Dhreetrarashtra, and Doorjoo- 
dhen,. and his brothers. He then went to the abode of the Pandoos, 
where he paid the profoundest reverence to Koontee, and severally 
embraced Judishter and his brothers, and made a proper obeisance 
to Dropeda, their sister, endeavouring by every means in his power 
to comfort the Pandoos, Tor the purpose of learning. a true state of 
affairs, Akroor stayed some months at Hastanapoor ; but, such, was 
the general fear of Doorjoodhen, that no one ventured to tell him 
the truth. Atlast, Koontee had a private interview with him, and at 
that interview informed him of the secret of Dhreetrarashta’s weakness 
and Doorjoodhen’s jealousy of the Pandoos, who were every where 
well spoken of, but against whom his fury had risen to such a height, 
that he had some time before presumed to put a venomous snake in- 
to their victuals and poison into their water. Koontee pleaded to 
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him her near affinity with Creeshna, as sister to Vasudeva, and sent 
a message to Creeshna, complaining that oodhen, li 
fatal eclipse of the sun and moon, obstructed the rising glory of her 
sons, and imploring his assistance, since she herself and all her fami- 
ly placed their reliance solely on Bhagavan, Akroor comforted her 
as well as he could, and took an early opportunity of remonstrati ng 
with Dhreetrarashtra on the glaring injustice of his own and Door- 
joodhen’s proceedings. Dhreetrarashtra answered, that he felt the 
force of Akroor’s arguments, but that his heart was blackened by the 
intense affection which he bore his children, and could not assume 
the colour of his good advice, which, like lightning, had, for a 
single moment, flashed upon the obscurity of his mind ; that he 
knew, however, Bhagayan had been born for the purpose of relieving 
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the burthens of the earth, and for the prot 





paid him all due reverence. Akroor, after having given his е 
to Dhreetrarashtra, and hearing his answer, took leave of him, and 


Koontee, and the Pandoos, and returned to Mathura. 

Akroor, on his arrival from Hastanapoor, communicated all he 
had heard to Creeshna, and immediately that all-wise Being resolved 
within his mind what should be done. Now the two wives of Cansa, 
and Peranet, daughters of Rajah Jarasandha, monarch of the 
kingdom of Maghada, had continued in a state of the most profound 
grief ever since the death of their husband, and went weeping and 
wailing to their father. Jarasandha was exceedingly grieved at the 
intelligence, and, being moved with extreme pity for his daughters, 
swore an oath and performed sacrifice that, if he did not slay every one 
of the Yadavas in revenge for the death of his son-in-law, the guilt of 
the murder of Cansa should lie upon him. Accordingly he levied 
an army of three Kshouheenees,* and set out for Mathura. Creesh- 


5 This is the word which often occurs written in Mr, Halhed’s manuscript ; but, in Ferishea, it is 


written Conan, and is there said to be a military body, “! consisting of twenty-one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy elephants of war, an equal namber of chariots, six thousand six hundred 
and ten horsemen, and one hundred and pine thousand three hundred and fifty foot!!!" Crp 
dat Tudair. 
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na, on ‘hearing it, said ‘to Ram, that, ‘as he Was c come for the pur- 
pose of lightening the burthens of the earth and punishing, the 
wicked, he would slay Јағаѕапаһа, but hot at that 1 time, having other 
affairs to transact of niore immediate j importance. In the mean time, 


ended from heaven two carriages, the shining of whose 








there dêse 
jewellery was like the splendor of the stars, and in each carriage Was 
a collection of various kinds of arms. _Creeshina looked 103 wards 
Ram, and asked his advice, as they two were the only protectors of 
the Yadavas, and ‘as it was necessary to lighten the overburthened че 
earth of Jarasandha’s army.’ Creeshna then ascended | one of | the 
carriages, ‘and mide Dareke his driver, – while Ram mounted the 
other carriage. Taking with him a few chosen troops, Creeshina 
sounded the dreadful Shankhe Panchajanya, whose roar re-echoed 
from earth to heaven, ‘and both went to meet Jarasandha, whose ar- 
my was affrighted and confounded with the sound of that wonderful 
shell. But Jarasandha himself, advancing before, his army to. the 
sound of trumpets and clarions, exclaimed, “ O Creeshina ! it is im- 
proper for me to meet you in battle’ since I Кар you to be invincible 
by any hostile ‘weapon of mine. How, therefore, сап І possibly, 
on any equal ground, engage with you, since the very attempt to 
combat with an Avatar must infallibly draw down upon me a severe 
and just punishment. I will fight Balhadur. Now, therefore, о Bal- 
hadur! take care; for, witha single arrow, I shall dispatch your. mighty 
spirit to Deva Loke:” Creeshna desired Jarasandha not to praise him- 
self, as he and Ram knew not each other's strength ; and wherefore 
did he glory, since his relation Cansa had just obtained the merited: | 
fruits of his baseness ? Jarasandha now became violently enraged, and 
overwhelmed Creeshna and Ram with a shower of arrows, like the sun 
inacloud. The women of Mathura stood on their balconies anxious 
spectators of the battle : when Creeshna was obscured by arrows, they 
were oppressed | with grief, but rejoiced exceedingly when by the 
flash they beheld the standard on which was the figure of Garoor, 
Jarasandha exhausted all his strength and that of his army to no purs * 
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pose; he could by no means obtain the victory. Creeshna then 
strung the all-conquering bow, and, drawing it, shot one’ arrow. 
With the stroke of that one arrow all the chariots, with the chiefs 
they bore, and the elephant-drivers, and their horses, with their 
riders, and the infantry, were all-discomfited and slain. The blood 
streamed from the heads of elephants like rivers of red water from 
the mountains in the rainy season; the carriages were dashed about 
like ruined houses; the light of the standards was like the wood of a 
burning jungle; and there was a sea of blood flowing around, in 
which the heads of young warriors floated, while the jewels on their 
plumes resembled the shining of the sands, and the noble victims, 
expiring, exclaimed aloud Jeye! Jeye! Those that escape 
fled in the utmost trepidation; but Ram pursued them, ‘and, 
with his Moosel, (mate,) pounded to atoms all the bones of his 
adversaries. When Jarasandha alone remained alive, Ram seized 
him as æ lion seizes a kid, and was going to strangle him: but 
Creeshna took hold of Ram’s hand and prevented him, saying, that 
“he himself would slay Jarasandha hereafter, when other more 
weighty affairs were finished, So they left Jarasandha at liberty, 
and returned to Mathura, where great ‘Tejoicings were made, and 
the Devatas rained flowers from the sky. Thus did Creeshna return 
triumphant into Mathura; and Jarasandha, defeated and ashamed, 
went alone to his own kingdom, resolving, as he journeyed, that he 
would immediately commence most severe austerities, and by that 
means acquire the power of taking Creeshna and completing his re- 
vengê: As he went along, some of the neighbouring rajahs, his al- 
lies, comforted him; reminding him that conquest and defeat were 
accidents ; that it was the business of recluses to pray and mortify, 
and that of a monarch to fight. Stimulated by these and similar ex- 
pressions, Jarasandha went into his own country, again levied a 
mighty army, and, in pursuit of the determined revenge he had 
vowed, came seventeen times more to Mathura with so powerful a 
force, that no human efforts seemed able to oppose it; but he was 
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each me defeated by the Giver of Victory, and fied each time with 
precipitation, On the eighteenth attack he brought, to assist him in 
its reduction, Kalee-Jeven: at which time Nared came to the latter, 
and acquainted him with Creeshna’s delightful colour and fine dress, 
and all the marks and celestial appurtenances of the divine Bhaga- 
van, This last time, when Kalee-Jeven came to Jarasandha’s assis- 
tance, he took an army of three Crores of his own with him, and 
with that force came to Mathura and invested the city. Creeshna, 
on this, said to Ram, “ O brother! since the Yadavas suffer extreme 
hardships/on my account, this time I will kill Kalee-Jeven, and af. 
terwards Jarasandha: but, as the men of Mathura are so dispirited 
and alarmed, I am resolved to relieve their apprehensions, and to 
place them in a state of security while you and I are employed in 
battle.” On that same day he commanded Vesookerma to found a 
city in the midst of the sea; and, in obedience to his commands, a 
city was instantly built all resplendent with jewels. In it were to be 
scen bazars with beautiful shops richly decorated, and gardens 
adorned with the trees Parecjatek, the houses shining with chrystal, 
the stables for horses composed of iron and silver, golden vases over 
the door of every house, and innumerable temples, whence clouds of 
incense perpetually ascended. In one moment every thing was 
ready, and now Bhagavan took all the living creatures of Mathura 
and carried them thither as a Yogee enwrapt in his Yug: Having 
thus placed them in security, he advanced, together with Ram, to 
give battle to the invader. 

While Creeshna pressed forward to meet the enemy's army, Kalee- 
Jeven recollected the description given him by Nared, viz. Nara- 
yen, with the Kemel, and Chacra, and Geda, and Shankhe, in his 
hand, and rejoiced when he saw these signs that he should take this 
conqueror, shining like the sun. Kalee-Jeven was not to be 
called a Mileech, (an infidel,) he was one of the first nobility, he 
was Peremebhektee, and obtaincd Pereemooktee in being slain’ by 
Narayen. Kalee-Jeven ignorantly presumed to hope that he 
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should take Bhagavan, whom even the Yogee by Yug,.andthe de- 
votee by devotion, and the penitent by mottifications, cannot reach; 
Shree-Bhagavan now advanced; but, haying formed: his resolve im 
respect to the rajah, fled from him. Kalee-Jeven pursued him with 
celerity, telling him all the time it was unworthy of one, who: called 








himself a Khettree, to flee; and that certainly he would bring shame 
on Vasudeva, and lose all the renown:he bad already acquired. At 
length Bhagavan came to a wood where the Reyshee Metsye Gundhe 
was sleeping; on whom he threw his robe, and retired into the thic- 
ket. Kalee-Jeven, in close pursuit, soon arrived at the same place; 
and, thinking he had now caught his prey, drew ina hurry the'yellow 
robe of Bhagavan from Metsye Gundhe's head,, and spurned the 
sleeper with his foot; -at which the Reyshce awoke, and they! re of 
his eye falling upon Kalee-Jeven, who stood before him, instantly 
reduced him to ashes, This Metsye Gundhe was the son.of Rajah 
Mandhata, who conquered: wheresoever he turned his: arms for 

which reason Devatas and men. besought his assistance in their wars 
with their enemies, As Metsye Gundhe was extremely fatigued 
by the toils of war, and had not slept for a number of nights, Eendra 
and the other Devatas thanked -him for the satisfaction he had pro- 
cured them, and desired him, at length, to retire, and enjoy. the 
refreshment of a long repose. They told, him they bad the power 
of conferring on him, Dherme, Arthe, or Kam, but that, without 
the favour of Bhagavan, they could. not give him Mookt, or beati- 
tude; that, however, Shree-Bhagavan would one day bestow iton 
him. They entreated him, for the present, to repair by sleep. the 
fatigues of war, and denounced, that, qwhoever should disturb-and 
awaken him, should instantly by his look be reduced to ashes- Un- 
der these circumstances, Kalee-Jeven awoke. the sage,-and suffered 
the fate denounced. Creeshna then came-forward in all the splen- 
dor of the Divinity, and. was respectfully asked by Metsye Gundhe 
who he might be, and how, with his tender and. beautiful feet, he 
arrived at that thorny place. . Then, suddenly, as if in reply to vhis 
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| з; he exclaimed,,, Thou art the sun | the: moon! Bha- 
wanes ‘Gow Гм ding, that. he:knew him, from: the splendor of 
his countenance, which had. ex | his, darkness for light, that 

«© acknowledged him for, the superior. of the, three Deyatas; and, 
ajter again asking. by what earthly appellative. he. was known, told 
him that himself was. Metsye Gundhe, son of. ‘Rajah. Mandhata. 
Creeshna replied, that his names were like his bodies and his actions, 
innumerable: that-even those who-could count the grains of the uni- 
verse could not number them. | But that now, when he was come to 
lighten the burthens,.of the earth, to. comfort the: good and’ punish 
the wicked, he was called. Vasudevay. after his earthly progenitor; 
that he had slain a number of Rakshas,. and, dJastly; Cansa: that 
there were reasons.why he had. brought Kalee-Jeven to, that fate; 
and, as the Deyatas had told him he should obtain Mookt fron: Bha- 
gayan, and as in aformer life-he liad, been-a sincere devotee to him, 
(Creeshna,), he мі, him, ask what he desired. || Metsye Gundhe, re- 
dedna that: Garga- had: cast his. nativity, and: told him that lie. 
should one day enjoy a sight of Bhagavan, .was clated: with joy, and 
said, О supreme Lord ! how can aan, whois the prey of Maya, 
(delusions) praise THEE properly? Blinded by the passions, he spends 
the precious moments,of existence:in their service; and, like a frog 
secluded in a:well,,who knows nothing of the external state of things, 
is-lost in- oblivion. : But now, by the advantage of beholding thee, 
my. understanding: ts enlightened, and I know, thee to) be Bhaga- 
van{"’» Creeshna replied, ** QO Metsye Gundhe! Tknow what is 
your desire, and at is) granted, although the giver of the throne of 
the Chekrewertee cannot obtainat. He who gives up his mind to 
me nê seeks по нобе аррар І am his Pie and treasure. 1 




















E that the Benes of the Cali Yue was sppareiit, «ъз 
in men would become. very short-lived and be immersed in depravity, 
thought it better to withdraw his mind altogether from the world, 
Taking leave, therefore, of Creeshna, he set out towards the north, 
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and, going to the mountain Gund! | 
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4, going to th jemaden, gave up his mind to the 
recollection of the Almighty Creator, beheld the Splendor God, and 





became so absorbed as to lose all self-consciousness, 

Creeshna, after this, came down by the way of the mountains, 
defeated the entire army of Kalee-Jeven, and sent all the booty and 
prizes to Dwaraka. Jarasandha set out in search of Creeshna, and, 
when he saw him, Creeshna and Ram went before him as if in 
flight. There is a mountain called Nevedroog Naghen, into the de- 
files of which they retired, Jarasandha -rejoiced at this, assuring 
himself that no road was now left for their escape; collecting, there- 
fore, a great number of (агро з, and blocking up all the ave ıues of 





retreat, he set fire to them all at the four sides, and, concluding that 
both Ram and Creeshna were certainly burnt, returned tri phan 
to his own dominions. This mountain was eleven Yogans high 
above the earth, but Creeshna and Ram leapt over if in safety, and 
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came to Dwaraka, Rajah Reevet gave his dat giter Reeve 
‘Ram, and Creeshna took away Rokemence, daughter of Raja 
Bhekhem, from the very presence of Rajah Seeso pal and Sal, as 
Garoori takes up a serpent in his talons. — Pereecheete demands 
some particulars of this unaccountable affair, and Sckedeva answers 
him, that Bhekhem was monarch of Redeeme, and had five sons, 
Rokem, Akrej, Rokemrethe, Rokemmahoo, and Rokemmalee, 
and one daughter, named Rokemenee, who, having heard much 
of the miracles and praises of Bhagavan, became almost frantic with 
love for him, and was dying for a sight of him. She made a vow, 
with heart and soul, never to. accept of any other being for a hus- 
band than Bhagavan: he, too, having been variously informed of 
her beauty, was equally in love with her. Rajah Bhekhem and 
four of his sons were content to unite Rokemence with Creeshna, 
but the eldest, Rokem, was utterly averse; he thought Creeshn 

beneath them, and preferred Rajah Seesoopal both for his dignity and 
qualities; so, in compliance with the recommendation of his eldest 
son, Rajah Bhekhem commenced the nuptials of his daughter 
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with Seesoopal, son of Rajah Demkhookhe, monarch of Chende- 
peree, ‘but always in despight of Rokemenee, who abhorred the 
union. “When the time of marriage approached, she dispatched < 
Zennardar to Dwaraka with an account of her melancholy si situation. 
The messenger soon arrived, and, going to the palace of Bhagavan, 
was ushered in, when Creeshna immediately descended from his em- 
broidered throne and performed Dendevet, and received him with all 
possible marks of respect, to the surprise of the Yadavas, who did 
not think him worthy of so much honour, and spoke slightingly of 
this behaviour: but Creeshna rebuked them, and very highly. ad- 
vanced the character of Brahmins as heirs of Brahma. “ O Swa- 
шее!” said he to the Brahmin, “ in whatever kingdom you reside 
there is peace and prosperity. ©O Brahima-Mooret ! this day is for- 
tune indeed i propitious, since an Clevated character like yourself is 
come to my city. Speak ‘openly and truly for ‘what purpose are 
you come that I may fulfil it.” The Brahmin, greatly pleased 
with his reception, said he was from Gundenpoor, and delivered 
Rokemenée’s message, informing him how fervently that princess 
was attached to him, and that she had vowed with heart and soul to 
put herself under no protection but his, and that it was incumbent 
on him not to let the jackal seize on the food of the lion; that, for 
his sake, she had worshipped both Devas and Devatas, and now, 
perhaps, the son of Demkhookhe would obtain her, for the day of 
marriage approached; and, to celebrate the nuptials, Seesoopal had 
brought with him, to Gundenpoor, Jarasandha, and Sal, and Dente- 
blicktra : “ Come, therefore,’ she added, “ and slay these enemies, 
and release me from the anguish of suspense ; contrive to get me out 
of my father’s house, or remain concealed near Gundenpoor, (lut 
how can the sun be concealed?) and, when the women of my tribe 
bear me forth out of the city to worship the Deva who presides over 
marriage, you may then easily bear me away. It is for you that I 
have long worshipped that Deva already: without your assistance I 
shall perish, and my blood will lic at your door; but nobles like 
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yourself never ‘soil’ their hands with the blood of youth: and inno- 
cence.” Creeshna, on reading this ae and hearing the mes. 
sage of the good са deten їй юув же cemence’s 
ЕНИ! ania Ө ТҮҮ ү 

Créestina ‘took the Brahinin’ by st ‘and, ordering Dare 
his driver, to prepare his carri age’ immediately, desired the Brahmin 
to be seated ‘therein. The horses were so fiery a nd ‘unruly’ ‘that 
Creeshnia was obligéd to seat him first and afterwa rds Himself; he then 
again took hold of the Brahimin’s hand ‘that he mien not be’ a 
by the rapidity ‘of the motion; for, distant as it was from Dwarika 
to 'Gundenpoor, they performed the jourhey ir in ‘one mgit 1а th 
теат бте, Rajah Bhekhem had made magn | ‘ations f 
Sevsoopil’s approach. - Learned Brahmi ече Vedas; the Bridal 
women sting liymns, and intelligent sages conitlted the ا‎ Veda 
for kiiy ‘moment to perform the ceremonies and bind on’ thé 
bracelets, while magnificent offerings of gold, silver, cows, rice, кс. 
were mide in Rokemenee’s name. Demkhookhe, also, on his p 

had made equally splendid: arrangements, ‘and set out with his оиа 
for Gundenpoor, besides elephatits, and fine horses, and carriages, 
and numberless attendants on foot. ‘They were met by Rajah 
Bhekhem, who with much’ ceremony conducted them into the 
city, and the whole’ cavalcade | provided with lodgings suitable to 
their rank. Among these, Jarasandha, Seesoopal, Sal, and others, 
enemies to Стеёзћпа, were in hopes that the Yadavas would attend 
this marriage, that'so they might seize Creeshnia and Ram. Cteesh+ 
na set out first alone, and Ram followed with а puissant army: but, 
15 they did not arrive when the day of | marriage came, and Roke- 
menec's’ Brahmin was tot then returned, she went to her balcony, 
‚ ап@, with great anxiety, stretched her КЕКЕ eyes towards Dwaraka, 
bewailing her lot, ‘ardently’ addressing: Bhagavan, who knows the 
heart, and weeping exceedingly. ` At this time her left arm began 
to start, at which she rejoiced much, “taking i it for a happy’ отеп; 
апд, afer a little time, looking again towards Dwaraka, she beheld 
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and she ER a most gracious ret ption:fi ру EN well. per 
formed her commissio Soon after, Rajah Bhekhem heard the 
К лы озы ры to,Gundenpoor, | an п 
recollected. Бож, ж himself had been for an union: between 
him and Rok , if Rokem® had. not opposed it... In conses 
quence, he went man to mect Creeshna with all, possble:civility: and 
respect, and attended him. into the city with every offerand office 
of hospitality... His. arrival oceasioned.a prodigious ferment: heals 
the whole town, for, neither man-nor woian-was> ignorant. of the 
wonderful feats of Crecshina, and they all. ran forth to behold him, 
with one. voice exclaiming, “ © Vidbata! make this a day worthy 
of conquest and. каюу. for Rokemence,. for whom. Seesoopal is by 
no means qualified. 1."".,On the day of marriage, after various pre 
ding ceremonies, oe led Rokemence уччу ин. азд” 
ship Ambeka-Deva amid a multitude of singers and musicians, and 
guards ranged on, all sides. When! they came’ to the place of wors 
ship, the, guards, &e. remained on the outside of the temple, and 
the musicians, ке. with a vast crowd, stood before the:door. . Roke- 
menee and the women wentin, the former:praying to Deva Bhavani _ 
to unite her with Bhagavan, as had been the meessant tenor of Нег 
prayers. Then she washed her hands and feet, and went through 
all.the preparations for the Pooja; but, when she: bowed her head 
in the Dendeyet, she said, in. her: heart; «+ OQ Deva! Bhavani! Чо 
thee. bow for the desire of my soul, which is Creeshna: With 
Rokemence all the women jomed in that ejaculation who were pre- 
sent and assisting in the preparatives of the Pooja. On that day Ro» 
kemenee fasted the whole day, remaining in profound silence, and, 
on going away, bowed her head to the ground on the Deva’s 
threshold. Rokemenee had then a lotos-flower in her hand, and a 
ring of valuable jewels on her finger, so resplendent, that the Apsaras „ 
VOL. HO. Ect 
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sess fell down before Бе meen toot a seabed 
from their hands. Rokenience, in hopes that Bhagavarî would ap- 
pear, walked very slowly forward ; and, as крон! for the 
performance of the Pooja was of калын ОНЪ owas wet witli 
piration,- ling the morning dew in- ther tip of the hya- 
ыш; Looking on allisides earnestly round, ‘she soon perceive 
army approaching, which she immediately conceived th "belong 'to 
the minel afl her ‘heart; ae. in ‘the excess of her Siti) her feet 
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rump indiy away: «Numbers нке дайда, mounte 
on the Ashi ies beheld the scene witli amazement and Up 
faction ; and, when the news came to ‘Seesoopal, and Sal) ‘and 
Denteebektree, and Poorende, they were overwhelmed with grief 
and vexation. But Jarasandha was more inflamed with anger than 
all, and, in his rage, exclaimed, “ This is surely most ast ushing, 
that, in the presence of so many crowned heads as are here assem- 
bled, this cowherd should make so. bold an effort, and succeed in 
taking away Rokemenee | Тү 
The several rajahs, however, immediately set out and pursued 
Seeded with their respective armies; and Creeshna and ~ Rain, 
aware of that. pursuit, drew in their reins, and waited for ‘them in se- 
rene composure. Then all at once began to fain a storm of arrows 
upon Creeshna and Ram, which Creeshna parried with his arrow ; 
but Rokemenee, who never secen a battle, was exceedingly ter- 
rified at the shower of arrows thar fell around ‘her, ‘and clung close 
to Bhagavan, who bid her be of good courage, and observe how 
quickly: he would slay: them all. Balhadur took his weapons, the 
. eland Moosel, and with them slew the elephants, broke the 
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with, бзен looks, while the Yadaransonuied pI 
digious booty from their, routed enemies. Rajah Bhekhem 
heard of this defeat and of the slaughterjef the йан ЭЙЕ айй 
Rokem all on fire with rage and jealousy, and, taking his Arms, he 
swore, tin presence of all the rajahs,. thas, if he did not take Greesh- 
naand Ram. prisoness,, he would no) longer be accounted a man. 
Immediately assembling an army, ef one Kshouheenee, andy filling 
his quiver with arrows, he set off to give them battle. When:he ap- 
proached them, be «која with aloud voice го рет (озіор, апі по! 
consider him, asjanother Seesoopal, Creeshna immediately checked 
dus horses, and -Rekem again beganto threaten what Rokemence’s 
five brothers, so well known throughout India for their valour, 
would. do, and declared.that these whom)Crecshna bad hitherto con- 
quered were, not true Khettrees. After- -vaunting for! some time ён 
this manner, he discharged three» arrows: saacessively,.,Creeshnz 
_parried them with his own arrow, and then-shot six others: with б 
of those he killed the four horses of the carriage; with the fifth he ex- 
-tended the charigteer senseless, and the sixth cut away the flag of jis 
standard.)| Rokem instantly Jaunehed. at dhis foe fine arrows, but they 
all missed... Wath another »atrow Bhagavan broke his bow, and Ro- 
kem then had, recourse to his other agms,,.and. re ойга», 
spear, his gun, his battle-axe, and every other weapon he ip 
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all of which Creeshina broke ‘with his том, 
duced: to state of inactivity and disgrace; 
approached "Вһарауап` asa moth’ flies ro 
tracted by its splendors” Creeshna Чгехе his swor ‘was going 
cut off his head, but Rokemeneé started up trembling and affrighted, 
which averted Creeshiia' from his bloody purpose,” and made him: 
smile.) 'Rokemenee acknowledged her brother's wines but pleaded 
stiecessfully for’ his‘life;' so Creeshna‘only tie “his hands behind his 
back, ‘and, with anotlier arrow  stritck ‘off all the hair front his ‘Head 
and beard, while Rami and the other Yadavas slew the whole Kshow- 
heenee of troops. ° Rûm Taughed: exceedingly’ when ‘he came to 

ecshna’ and saw the unfortutiate plight to which Roke waê fê | 
died айй а, ‘it would have ‘been а thousand r him 
to have been slain in battle, when he wil hae gone instanth 
paradise, than'to be reduced to sucha disgraceful figure > for that 
even his own wife must now desert him as an object of disgust and 
horror, ‘Then turning to Rokemenee, ‘he said,’ « Be not angry with 
me, for aoe AND GRIEF ARE BORN TWINS FROM THE WOMB ÒF 
ETERNITY.’ And now he ironically remonstrated with Creeshna _ 
for his cruelty, while the warrior’s best attribute was mercy. In the 

mean time Rokem was tortured with anguish; and, in despair, ‘re- 
fiected on the oath He had taken in presence of all the rajahs, he 
himself being now a captive instead of Ram and Creeshna; and, 
dreading to shew his face among his friends, stayed where he was. 
Rajah Bhekhem presented to Creeshna the OEE presents 
for the marriage-portion, and took leave. Thence Creeshna went 
to Dwaraka, where very great rejoicings were айе an з të- 
turn, ‘They had all heard the account of his carrying away Ro- 
kemenee in the presence of so many crowned heads, and of the 
flight of Jarasandha and the’other noble warriors, as well as of the 
state to which Rokem had been reduced. Devaci met Creeshna 
and Rokemenee at the door of the palace, and ee them 
‘to the bridal apartments. | | 
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tunity, ee ‘threw | it шә mh sea, and 
خد‎ home Һарру. The instant Predemne reached the sea, he 
was swallowed up by a fish 5 _and some fishermen, happe ing to cast 
their: nets at the same time, caught this fish, which, oe NCEE 
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dingly rare and) pre ecious, they carried it for, their hire to Setere, 


Ditya,,. who. rewarded them very, liberally. When the fish came to 
be cut up, a child was found im its belly; which Setere recognized 
for that which had. been cast into the sea. Now Setere, out of spite, 
had before stolen.away Retee, wife of Kama-Deva, and kept her at 
his house, and, at this time, resolved to give the foundling to 8 
Retee: Не. told her that it was .Creeshna's son, that Б 

band Kama-Deva had assumed: an Avatar in the womb of Rol ema. 
nee, and therefore ordered her to bring it up as became so illus- 
trious a progeny. Some days. before this, Nared, the Gossayne, 
had come to. Maya Retee, and told her she should soon be hap- 
py in the sight of her husband. She now recollected Nared’s 





words, and took the child with great pleasure and reared it with ma- * 


ternal tenderness, but concluded it to be her husband. When he, 
approached towards adolescence, all the women in Setere Ditya’s 
house became enamoured of him, and the fame of his beauty was 
spread through the world, Setere Ditya possessed the art of jug- 
gling, and imposture, and invisibility, and of soaring up to heaven, 
or passing under the earth, and a hundred other such feats besides, 
which Maya. Retee having scen practised from time to time, had 
contrived to learn, and well knew the whole science by which to 
render another abject and be yourself superior. So one day she said, 


„and, when he became powerful, he ier ap Setere Dity 
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to Predemne, <O Bhagavan Natsycat: you know 
ate nor how you came here: ОТТЕП birth, and 
the other circumstances adde 1 she, 
a ы, consid rini gi appines 
to wait on you; but, O Natha, Rokem i y 

hard lot: take my advice, slay Serere Ditya, sind тое yor Sather 
and mother with a sight of yourself. But Setere Ditya is:possessed of 
much of the science of Gandharvas and Ra , of which you have 
no knowledge; first, therefore, you shall learn them of me, who 















know them all well, that so you may overpower your enemics, 


since it is otherwise quite impossible.” So she taught hin them all ; 





| with him. 





in discourse, and was always seeking occasioni 
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y enraged, twisted on himself like.a snake, and, with a 
Баніс-аке, aimed a stroke at Predemne, which he by his skal 
avoided: then Setere put in practice the art of Vidya-Maya,. which 
he had learnt from Maya Ditya, but Predemne knew the anti 
dote to that alo; and, whatever art or device Setere Days 
brought in play, they were all of no effect; Predemne defeated 
them all and exhausted all his skill. Had Creeshna at that moment 
beheld Predemne’s prowess and management, he would have be- 
stowed the whole world upon him. When all Setere’s efforts were 
atan end, Predenine drew lis sword and cut off his- head. Such 
had beén the fear and terror of Setere, that neither in 'Deva+Loke 
nor in Bhoo-Loke had any one dared, fora long tune, to celebrate a 
Yug or undertake any pious work; and, when be was slain, both 
Devatas and men all uttered blessings on -bis destroyer, and the De- 
vatas, as ‘a present to Predemne, rained flowers trom heaven, and 
in every place were heard the praises of Creeshna frony whom pro- 
ceeded this:glorious progeny. Retee one day called to mind the art 
flying, and began to fly along with Predemne, and, flying inthe 
air like rain with thunder, they came at length © Dwaraka and 





not whose son you | 
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lance of Creeshna, ‘so ‘that all the women who saw them were 
aston 88; к А өен. it was Creeshna who had brought ano- 
Бар dena ul and, flocking round them, those, who re- 
collected Predémne’s birth, apprehended this might be the son oË Ro- 
kemenée! That princess, who was absorbed in grief for her son's ab- 
sence, no sooner heard this news, than she ran towards the place, and, 
as she approached her son, the milk started from her breasts. Upon 
questioning him who he was and-who was his mother, Predemne 
made no answer, and Rokemenee thought both that he was like 
her son and of the sime age, and at length she perfectly recognized 
him. -Predemne clung to his mother’s breast, and kokeneesi 
long anguish was changed into unspeakable satisfaction. Vasudeva, 














and Devaci, and Creeshna, and Ram, aud all the Yadavas, were = 


exceedingly rejoiced at this event. Shree-Bhagavan, the preserver 
of the world, knew well enough the circumstance of Sater Daye” 
stealing the child, but liad concealed it; for, no one penetrates his se 
crets. ne acknowledged his father and зое 8 was 
айанна and reverenced by all the nobles; and men and wo- 
men were all in love with his countenance, and wished to be per- 
petually in his company. 

Creeshna, about this period, from his great affection and fricnd- 
ship for the Pandoos, returned to Hastanapoor, and they, like dead 
men revived, went out to meet him. Creeshna acknowledging Ju- 
dishter for his senior, went forward to salute him with his eyes fixed 
on his feet, and laid his head at Judishter’s feet and also at Bheema’s, 
and took Arjoon in his arms, while Nacul and Sahadeva kissed. Bha- 
gavan’s feet. After seeing the Pandoos, Creeshna waited upon Koon- 
tee, who, covering his head and eyes, took him in her arms and 
wept. Bheema, at the same time, smiling, told her it was a day to 
rejoice in and not to weep. Koontee then spoke for some time of the 
difficulties to which her children had been reduced, and that all her 
reliance was placed upon Creeshna. After her, Judishter opened 












a Ае 
his mouth in praise of Bhagavan, and said,’ “ Surely I have per- 
formed some extraordinary acts of picty in a former life, since your 
august foot, which neither the Yogee by Yug, nor the Е 
Tepe, can obtain, hath vouchsafed to come to me!" and re d 
himself to his divine protection. Creesh ) 
napoor to gratify the Pandoos: and ‹ one day he mounted Arjoc 
carriage as driver, and they went together to the forest, ыйа Ar- 
joon’s ensign was a of an ape. On that day ae ‘hunted, 
with great success, lions, tigers, bears, boars, and trans | 
many stags with his arrows, so that he sent some of the ven 
Rajah Judishter; and, being dry with the fatigue of the chase, he 
vent to the bank of the Jumna to drink of the sweet and clear wa- 
ter, and they sat there some hours looking at the waves, When, by 
chance, they saw а beautiful girl who seemed earnestly looking af- 
son. Arjoon, by Creeshna’s desire, went up to her and 

4 сна she sought after, thus wandering alone in the desert? 

wered, ‘ Koorneste, Iam the daughter of the Sun, and am 
in selec of a husband, being determined to have none but Creesh- 
na: and, if you should say that Creeshna will not have me, alas! 
alas! that granter of the desires of the world, and understander of 
the situation of his suiters, will surely at some time be propitious to 
me.  Kaleenderee is my name: my father made mea place here in 
this water to stay ull Creeshna should arrive.” Arjoon, coming to 
Creeshna, began to laugh exceedingly, and wished him much joy 
of the adventure; for, that the girl had been in search for him, and 
now she had found him; and how happy his destiny was, that, 
wherever he went, the handsome girls followed him. Creeshna 
then placed Kaleenderee in the carriage, and they went to Hastana- 
poor, where he ordered Vesookerma to: build her a fine house, 
which was finished that same day, and Kalcenderee resided in it, 
and he indulged her in all the wislies of her heart. Creeshna thus 
staid one ‘year in Hastanapoor, ` which seemed but a single day to his 



























friends. When that year expired, Kama-Deva presented him with 
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a bow, with two white horses, with a quiver that was heter empty; үч е 
and- a е4 for: Arjoon; and Maya, the Ditya, whom Arjoon had > = 4 
| ved | ‚ ог council-cham- ©. 
bery all of chrystal, which the jealous Dooreodties b beheld ym nage . ^ 
and.envy. Creeshna having йун powerft с: рес» +. = + 
tion. of the Pandoos, returned t | ak е! E e. $ е 
E the two БАРЫ of the monarch oe а ; 


Avengtees ا‎ Mutrsinpa, whom, according 0: «е. же 
her own eager desire, ney married to Creeshna, although Door- s% ^* % 
joo роп»: who. hads] rien wir Ww ~ а. @ 





рй ae ы есп oh and aise sister ; but, as Mhir- - ы А 
binda had determined to espouse none but him, they gaye her to 3 
him. > 9 
Rajah Koosele, monarch of Kooselya, who was also called Mek- | 
henjeyt, had a daughter named Srera, and in his circar were 
seven bulls. He had made a promise, that, whoever should over- | 
come these seven’bulls, he would give his daughter.to him. Creesh- І у 
na having heard of this. promise went to Koi. Secta had E 
knowledge of his coming, and said to herself, “ My felicity will В 
then only be complete when the son of Devaci shall make Pan- | e 
grehen with me. The print of the foot of that Yadoopetee is د“‎ 
like the flower on the head of Brahma who sprang from the lotos, = 
and Roodra Mahadeva is ever in search of that place; the honour, ) Ф 
therefore, of kissing that foot is reserved for the fortunate alone. Nei- | 
ther is it repugnant to his mercy to attend to my prayer: for, al- ° 7, N 











though that august personage hath no desire for any beautiful wos Ta 
теп, yet itis his peculiar excellence not to be forgetful of any one л Я 
that seeks him. O I shall feel myself raised to the state of a - 
Devata could: I but be enrolled in the list of his attendants!” . 
Creeshna, arriving at Kooselya, told Mekhenjeyt, that: he had ь Ў 
long been, desirous to see him; and, as he had recently heard of . д +" я 
his promise. concerning. the conquest of the seven bulls, “he wat, = ww, 
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. 9 come fo-cofhiat with them. « Although, "said: Nec O Mekhenjeyt! 


‚+ Тат not ona level with monarchs, and have no intention to make 
' myselĝequal with the mighty; yet, asin this case no difference is ex- 
A“, pressed between high and low, chance must decide the event,” 
. \, Rajah Mekhenjeyt answered, that the truly great never praised them- 
$ 2 _ “selves, that Creeshna’s fame wasnót unknown to the world, that he 
= Б. 1 was very happy to sce him; and that, if he had visited him sooner, 
aa Я Г the proclamation for a public competition and contest should never 
р КА .. have been made. Creeshına then: asked where the seven bulls were, 
үза „°з The rajah told his servant to prepare a place for the conflict, and great 
* numbers of rajahs and rajahpoots. were collected to behold it; while 

| "` „ = Crecshna prepared himself to attack them, The seven bulls were 
©... brought in bound with chains of iron :. the very sight of them dif. 
= 8 fused a general terror, and it was difficult to loose their chains. 
Eo Creeshna, dividing himself into seven distinct persons, intrepidly: ap- 
- | proached the bulls, and, like a child taking a goat by the ear, 

bien caught them all seven, put a halter into cach of their nostrils, and 

~ ©. made them perfectly submissive and tame. Rajah Mekhenjeyt ге- 
Фф Joiced exceedingly that the performer of this feat was Yadoopetce ; 
n the Devatas in heaven, as well as men on earth, were all glad- 

= dened by the event, and, in a fortunate moment, Rajah Mekhenjeyt 
married his daughter to Creeshna. At that happy marriage Deva- 

в“ d tas and Vidyadhers attended in transport: the mother of Seeta too 
a aa was at the summit of bliss, Rajah Mekhenjeyt gave as a marriage- 
portion 10,000 milch-cows, 3,000 pounds weight of jewels, with 
І very valuable chains, 9,000 elephants, 90,000 carriages, ten times | 
Te as many horses as carriages, and ten times as many slaves as horses, 
ا و‎ and, besides these, other articles out of number ; after which Creeshna 
* “e > departed, The other rajahs all conceived extreme envy and jealousy 











that so very beautiful a princess with such prodigious wealth should 

be taken away by Gopal; therefore, collecting, their troops together, 
they pursued Creeshna; but, such was their appearance, that one 

' „would say they were a parcel of vagabonds.and beggars come out of 
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the city to: demand charity ; “and, whem they came nedr, theyall < S7 + 
hung their heads down upon their breasts, Then Arjoon, wlio was- “` “о, т 
with Creeshna, turned about, and strung his famous bow Kandeva, P 
when they all fled away from that renowned warrior like a huge flock ` Е 
of kids from a wolf, and Creeshna, by gentle and easy stages, pro- ° 
ceeded оп to Dwaraka. There was'a rajah nanvéd Soot-Keret who - ж De 
had a daughter named Brepera, whom he married to Creéhina МР: 26 
іо-аріе of his sons, who opposed the match. ‘There was alsoano- 8 “$ s 
ther rajah who had a daughter named LecuMEENA, who had been ‚ 
adopted by Sooneter, and from him Shree-Creéshna had her in the , 
mode of Pangrehen, These are the cight NAYEGA Whom Bhagavan cw | 
first-espoused ; and new will be given an account of a ereat niimber oe | 
of rajah’s daughters whom he released from the captivity in which ~ -$ 
they were kept by Bloom Assoor Ditya. ~ Е" 3 RA 

Bhoom Assoor Ditya, son’of the Earth, was'sd' mighty and power- > oi. 
ful, that he threw even Soarg-Loke into confusion, and drove Een- | 
dra from Eendra-Pooree, and set up his own govern ent there, af- 
ter grievously harassing Eendra. Then leaving a deputy of hisown 4 
in Soorg, he returned to‘his own city; which was called Prag-Jothek $  — & 
and he had round his castle a defence of fire, and water, and poi- | е 
sonous snakes, and a white mountain like quicksilver. One day, Sce- 
te-Bhavani expressed a wish to sce the trees of Soorg; and Creeshna, 
immediately taking her along with him upon Garoorl, said, “ We 
must first see the person who ‘has’ driven Eendra out of Soorg :* so 
they went to the city of Prag-Jothek. Bhagavan first, with the ar- 
row of his might, threw down the quicksilver mountain, and Ga- | 
гоогі, by his command, devoured all the castle of snakes. He com- N 
manded the tain also to descend in so violent a manner, that the 
castle of fire was reduced to ashes; while, from the fierce look of 
that Lord of the three Lokes, the castle of water was dried up. P 
Then he sounded his Shankhe Panchajanya, and the hemisphere : 
re-echoed. with the noise: at the sound thereof, the hearts öf- © 
all the pious persons in that city were turned towards Creeshinay. ۶ 
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Тгесѕепек had a Geda in his hand, which -he struck with 
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while those of the guilty were Бігус зуу -Гелг; ап ашагете, 
Bhoom, with his five heads, was-at thatitime asleep; but, asthe: 
noise awakened him, he began to reflect that on earth: he had left no 
mighty warrior alive, and that in Soorg no one was: greater than. 
Kendra, whom he had thrust out from Eendra-Pooree. He, therefore, 








_ came forth in a great rage, terrible as the sun of the last day, with a 





Treesoole (tridental weapon) in his hand and, seeing Creeshna, 
Garoori on the breast, at the same time bellowing with a mi ht 
from each of his five mouths. Treesenek Ditya, one of his serva: 
now came forward and represented to him that he demeaned himself 
in this paltry engagement, and offered to take it entirely upon himself, 












might at Bhagavan, who shivered it with his Van.  Treese 
another Geda, which Creeshna parried and asked Seete-BI 
she was afraid, adding, that there was no cause {ог . 
grief. Creeshna then urged Garoori a few steps forward, at which 
time he cut off Treeseneck’s three heads, and turned the 
as Kendra, with his Kothare; cut off the tops of the three brane 
of Ѕоотеегоо. Treesenek had sons, whom he called. Rehee- 
berwen, who, being exceedingly affected with their father’s death, 
and knowing Bhoom for their lord and protector, came to the con- 
flict and prepared to fight with every species of weapon; but 
they wasted their strength in vain, their utmost efforts ‘were of no 
avail, for Creeshna broke all their Weapons like a grain of Sesame, 
He then -severed each of their heads from their bodies: and, by the 
efficacy of Creeshna’s, omnipotence, the hands and. feet of all the 
soldiers fell from their arms and thighs, Bhoom, now, in great anger, 
driving his elephants before him, advanced towards Creeshna; and, 
at that time, in the sight of Bhoom Assoor, clouds and thunder only 
appeared,. Bhoom.Assoor, with the assistance of Maya, sometimes 












Tose “р like a fire, sometimes: like watcr, sometimes like a burning 


wind, and sometimes like a violent rain, and thus discharged his ars 
rows. But Creeshna so collected his own Maya. that the mightiest 
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exertions af his art were entirely fruitless. Those, who were mounted | 


on бырышын Garoori, with his wings, hurried up into the air; ‘those 
who were invchariots or on horseback, with his talons and claws, hke 





a file, he grated to pieces; while those wlio were terrified sought ` 


an safety inflight ‘Bhoom, however, did not once turn his back ; 
xing his foot firmly on the ground, and имен жарна 

aie henwhirled: at over his heads, and threw it at Creeshna, 
Now, though the spear was more ponderous than was ever before) 
hurled: from a buman arm, yet it fell on Creeshna’s body lighter 
than a flower; and, when Bhoom.Assoor had exhausted all his 
rage and strength, Creeshna, taking a Treesoole, cut off all Bhoom’s 
five heads as he sat upon his elephant, and threw them to the 
peme All the Devatas rejoiced at the slaughter of Bhoom, 
rained down flowers from heaven, The Earth, which was 
Bhoom's mother, came to offer service to Creeshna, and presented 
him with a Koondel of great cost, and a Vingenee-Mala, and other 
меу таркы эр made a long speech to роуа Creeslina j 












Ат ook place for the express purpose of lightening =й burthens, 
that still he would let her behold with her own eyes the extent of his 
mercy to the defunct.. The Earth, indeed, was with heart and soul. 
devoted to Creeshna, and he in return gave her son Mookt. Bhoom 
Assoor, by force and violence, had carried away every  rajah's 

daughter who he had heard was beautiful, so that each day when 
any of those ladies came before him, he beheld her, indeed, with 
his eyes, but immediately thought no more of her. Perasere, the 
Reyshee, hath observed that he had collected 16,000 of these girls, 
and other Reyshees say they exceeded that number. Creeshna, af- 
ter slaying Bhoom, entered his house, and at last came to these 
young ladies, who, having heard of Creeshna’s miracles amid all the 





calamities of their captivity, had rested their whole reliance upon- 


him for their release, and had heard his person described ; so that, 


the moment they saw him, they conceived him to be the deliverer of 








ee 
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the world, They all respectfully rose up:and most submissively ad- 
dressed him, praying for relief; adding that, though they were 
not Hooris, they were desirous at least to be the slaves of his palace, 





and wives, and the very Dasces (slaves) of his Dasees, Creeshna 
these 16,000 girls, and prodigious wealth, and. the elephant Irayet 
with four teeth, and 6,400 white elephants, and besides them very 
many other elephants and carriages without number, and horses of 
the first race, to Dwaraka; and himself, with Seete-Bhavani, pro- 
ceeded to Eendra-Pooree, whither Eendra had gone after the slaugh- 
ter of Bhoom Assoor. Eendra, with all his thousand eyes, could not 
be satisfied with beholding Creeshna, but saluted him. with min- 
gled joy and reverence, and prostrated himself seven times. before 
him. Cre sina gave the ear-rings and necklace which he had re- 
ceived from Bhoom's mother to the mother of Eendra. Eendra, with 
his hands joined before him, said he had brought the tree of Paree- 
Jatek according to order, and he laid it on Garoori’s back ; so, when 
Creeshna returned to Dwaraka, the tree was planted in Secte-Bhava- 
ni’s court. bee {1 


of Parecjatck ; and Creeshna, їп ап instant, multiplying hie on 





saw their confusion, and taught them how to look and how to laugh ; 
he behaved. with such kindness to them, as greatly increased their 
affection for him; and, in a short time, instructed them in all the 
rules and ceremonies of the haram, and in all such qualifications as 
are expected from their sex and condition, 

The Creator of the world, who had come into existence for the 
protection, of the Deyatas and his devotees, for the nourishment 
of mulch-cows, and for the destruction of Cansa, һай Би Dwaraka 
with unspeakable magnificence. All the walls were so studded with 
brilliant jewels that there was: no need of lamps in the night, The 
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canopies to all the houses were suspended by strings of pearl, ” whose 


lustre illuminated earth and heaven; and, зу ‘the odour of the 
flowers of Pareejatek, the courts and gardens of Dwaraka were all 
scented. To describe the full splendor of Soran would be an end- 
less labour. One day Creeshina was sitting in his magnificent palace 
among those who conceived themselves his relations; one: his father, 
another his son, another his brother, &c. &c.; and Rokemence, 
dressed in all her richest jewels and choicest Hattie exhibited 
the full display of her beauty, when Creeshna, to try her temper and 
give her charms a new mode of lustre under the influence of anger, 
began jocosely to taunt her with having refused so excellent a match 
as Seesvopal, and for having been so forward as to send her Brahmin 
to him at a time that he had made her no advances, and certainly 
was not in love with her. In this style of keen but good-hu- 

joured satire he tormented and plagued her so much, that at last 
she turned pale and descended from her seat : she stood for some time 
before him in the utmost shame and distres, unable to utter a syl- 
lable, and at length fell down senseless to the ground. Creesh- 
na found by this that she could not bear the pressure of grief, and, 
pitying her situation, rose up with his hair dishevelled, and, taking 
her to one side, pressed her to his breast, and dried her tears with his 
Peetamber (or sleeve). By these means he brought her to herself, 
and told her that all he had said had been in jest, and only to try 
her affections, of which he now had no sort of doubt. By much 
gentleness and many soft expressions he at length completely re- 
stored her peace of mind, and she then entered into a full and 
clear explanation of every thing which he had objected to her, as- 
suring him that she had not the presumption to conceive herself 
the wife of him, the dust of whose feet, not only men and Devatas, 
but Brahma and Roodra, the most exalted of Devatas, sought with 
earnest devotion: that she considered herself as the slave of his 
slaves; that she knew him for the Creator of the world, and that 
Seesoopal himself was but a creature of his: that, had she been 
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wife to Seesoopaly she shoùld still havellbe a Subject’'to the mi- 
series of transmigration, from which, by her present connexion, 
she flattered herself she was for ever liberated. That his black 
colour, which, to men of dark con ceptions. appeared merely sable, 
in her sight was the brilliant pupil of the eye of the universe: 
that, undoubtedly, all that he had said to her was just, and she 
bowed submissive to all his censures; and she con luded with 
again declaring that she did not call herself his wife, but the meanes| 
of his slaves. Creeshna again assured her that his fondness for her 
was undiminished, that he had only tempted her in jest, and that 
the gold of her fidelity was now tried on the touchstone of expe- 
rience, and found pure. That her patience and forbear; Ice Was 
most exemplary in never having given vent to improper or harsh 
language, even when he had bound her brother Rokem’s hands be= 
hind him and cut off his hair, but had confined herself to sup ica- 
tion and submissions nor even when Balhadur cut off his head did 
she suffer the violence of her anguish to get the better of her dis- 
cretion, and that he had come to her assistance the moment he re- 
ceived her létter,gnot becatse of her beauty, but on account of her 
excellent temper. Thus the’ affair ended; and in the same manner 
did Creeshna behave to all the 16,000 to promote mirth and pleasure, 
He was assiduous to fulfil all the customs and duties of domestic 
lite, and from morning to evening acted as became a Greheste.) =1 
Each of these eight Nayega* bore Creeshna ten sons ; so alsqveach 
of the 16,000 bore him ten sons = Rokemenee, however, was the chief 
favourite, the others never really inspired him with love notwithstan= 
ding their exquisite beauty: but neither Brahma, nor Roodra, nor 
Eendra, could attain to the rank and dignity which the eight Nayega 
acquired by their fidelity and attachment. Their names are as fol- 
lows: ROKEMENEE, SETEE-BHAVANI; JAMOOMETA, KALEN“ 
DEREE, LECHMEENA, SEETA, BHEDRAVETEE, MHIRBINDA, 














. Perhaps the word Navzoa is the feminine of Narc, formerly a title of Нүрга Де 
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and his, former pleasures with the Gopias, one morning а Ái 
out for Bindreben. Оп his arrival ин all were overjoyed : 
Nanda and Yasodha kissed him, and were eager to tell him that his 
long absence: had аррсагой. to them a whole Yoo + ther they anx- 
iously solicited tidings. concerning Creeshna. They had’ heard’ of 
the wonderful oe ا‎ magnificence i in which hè oa ama 
арман. age seats FAAS: Unt i going | and; 3 СЫ 
to Vasudeva, whom, however unhappy he had been while in confine- 
ment at Mathura, they at least had some opportunities of seeing, t hey 
could now hope to sce fim no more, since he also’ was re! d ti 
Dwaraka. -Ram made hintself accéptabhe to all, both’ old анаусы 
and particularly endeavoured to comfort «ind console the Gopias, 
who were quite overpowered with joy at again beholding lim, and 
мир; to talk altogether concerning Creeshna, ‘and at once to’ blame 
and lament his-absence; them they: sked after the children of thie 
eight. Nay¢ga and of the 16,000 Rajagaces, and wished them: all 
manner of happiness. Others desired to: know if those 16,000 were 
all dutiful and ‘obedient: wives? and thus: by degrees they worked 
themselves into an agony of passion, and all wept and wailed ex 
ceedingly. Balhadur endeavoured to pacify them; and, ас last, 
sceing there was-no remedy but patience, and that he consoled them 
to the utmost in lis power in the name of Creeshna, they began to 
be-more tranquil. Balhadur stayed there the two montlis of spring, 
and one morning he went to the banks of the Jumna, the Gopias 
accompanying him. The soft wiad’ blowing cool and perfumed 
from Ahe water; and its flowers’ playing œ prelude tò desire, Balha- 
dur, sometimes bathing in the stream and sometimes recumbent on 
етапе, enjoyed all sorts of pleasure and delight: with the Соріаз. 
Varuna, the Devata, now brought him. a musical instrument, and. 
Ram and ail the Gopias became intoxicated with the melody whic 
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issued from , that jungle; they indulged in violent fits of laughter, 
the effect of excessive pleasure, and sang-without any fear or res 
straint, till at length, what with eit eee а thousand 
sportive gambols, they were all in a profuse tion, and. it 
shone upon their cheeks like drops of dew « on the flowers. ara, 
in his fit of intoxication, stretched outchis hand to the Jumna sey veral 
limes, and called upon the River to.come personally to him. fi 

waiting some time, and. receiving no answer бою! water, he 
grew angry, and sid, “ Jumna, thou wilt presently appear when I 












up his weapon, the Kel,* A се а аа the bank: "the Jumma 
was exceedingly alarmed and trembled with fear, and, appearing 
before him, said, “ O Balhadur! thou Avatar of- eshamaga, who 
has the earth on his head, to thee I bow with reverence. | ‘Then! ‘art 
Creeshia! and before thee, as Creeshna, I now appear: do: with 
me as seems good unto thee.” Thus did the Jumna naan 
before Ram, who) then became appeased, -and, taking up his: Ki EL, 
went back to Bindreben. Then RS presented him with a 
Neelamber, and a precious chain, and: a string of рбай. Thus 
did Balhadur remain two oe with all manner of satisfaction, it 
Bindreben, | OIL “inetd 
At the time that Ram went to Bindreben, an ambassador came 
to Dwaraka from Poondereeke, monarch of Kashee, (Вепагев,) 
who, on his arrival, thus addressed Creeshna. “ As it is the mode 
and custom of ambassadors to deliver the message of their sovereigns 
without fear or hesitation, Rajah Poondereeke, monarch of Kashee, 
by me makes this declaration to the sovereign of Dwaraka :— I was 
born to lighten the burthens of the world: J possess the eight ан 

















è Kuer means a дуе, Èt the blade of it, the third Pam. iê oie in India, as the 
patros of agriculture, Cyrus is, in the same manner, taid to have cut the River Gypdes into smal 
portions, out of revenge for one of the horses sacred to the sun having been drowned in it. The 
ee story is probably a copy of the other. spiel 
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rank of Vasudeva, гей J dost 
thyself to be called Vasudeva? I know tliat thou hast 
fraudful design in thy head: beware !: therefore, and take 

thou provokest те; for it will not be to thy- dvanti esor lse; 
prepare for war, that, afterthou and I have fought, the-real Vasu 
deva may (be manifestly. discerned from the impostor.” At this 
extraordinary message the Yadayas. laughed immoderately ; but 
Creeshna forbade them, saying, that itwas very improper and un- 
worthy of men of rank, in a large assembly, and more | articularly 
in the campany of strangers, to indulge this petulant humour. | Then 
he said to Rajah Poondereeke's ambassador, “ Tell thy m ster this 
from me ; Great success attend thy might and courage; Iam much 
delighted with the message ; doubt not but my desire to behold a 
chief like thee is extreme. After our meeting, he who is the pres 
tended and fictitious Vasudeva will most assuredly take warning and 
desist from his fraudulent pretensions, and will not afterwards lay his 
hand upon the Shankhe, the Chakra, and Geda, nor inscribe the 
figure of Garoori on his standards: © Poondereeke! the kites and 
crows of the air, and the dogs and jackals of the desert, will shortly 
be glutted with thy army. Know that Iam rapidly advancing on 
thy frontier.” Crecshna then dismissed the ambassador, and. soon 
after went towards Kashee. Rajah Poonderecke, hearing of his ap- 
proach, went out of the city with two Kshouheenees (or Coheens) of 
his own and three of his brother Bhoom Assoor, who was equally 
friendly to him and inimical t Creeshna. When the two armies 
met, Creeshna was greatly surprised to observe how exactly the 
counterleit ensigns tallied with the original, and heartily smiled at 
the conceit, . Creeshna ‘had hardly taken his ground when Poonde+ 
reeke began the attack with arrows, ‘firé-atms, ‘tridents, battle-axes. 
поовеѕ, spears, and all the weapons at that time used in battle, 
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Сеара, ж: commission to боо@Нагвай-С akrat 

agration, terrible as the day ‘of judgement, ‘in ‘his art 
‘command..of the latter, fire broke out in dif : яе places, 
i a К К horses, cartiages, and infantry, | 
sumed in the flames. Ehime SFR ЦНР aby tol tN 
deva himself fought а for, through: all the ranks were 

nétsiapordttig with fire! “Orecshin; "ad. 

ne. creeke, exclaimed, “Recollect the “message ‘thou 
dist: send by he ambassador _ INow whois the counterfeit? “and 
who the impostor? IF thou wile confess with thine own mouth, ask 
forgiveness for thy crime, renounce the Shankhe, the Chakra, and 
Geda, nce thyself under my protection, I will receive thee into 
favour, and pardon thy fault; or else this moment will T sever thy 
head. 0 body:” ‘That infatuated victim of death ‘refused to 
confess his crime or demand pardon, ‘and: instantly his head was’ sél 
perated from his body like ‘a Nenuphar from ‘its stalk by a sever 
blast. ı When his soul parted from it, a flame ‘of ‘fire aita Fom hi 
head and entered Creeshna’s mouth, where it was quenched. Thus 
did Rajah Poonderecke obtain liberation, because dày and night his 
heart and soul bad been employed in thinking of Bhagavan: After 
the victory Creeshna returned to Dwaraka. ‘Soodaman- Jein, son of 
Poonderecke, much affected and enraged, burnt his father’s ed 
and swore a dreadful oath, that, whenever he had taken reveng 
his father's death, he would eat with his right hand only; that, н 
that time, what was lawful for others should be unlawftl for him, 
and from that day he resigned Himself tothe pen ry iip 
of Mahadeva. After some little time had elapsed, alde pre 
pitiated by his penances and жые! appeared to him, telling 











































в ‘The Chakra, an Indian faltrement of war, is said, by Mr. Wilkins, eg ers 
with a harp edge, hur edin bale from the point of ithe fore-tinger, for which there ix a hole in 
the ceitre. Thar of Veednu is is represented as self-directed, and ax darting forth flames every 
мау. Soodharsan is the distinguishing name of the Chakra of Veesheu : : = L know nos the pro- . 
cie meaning of the word, pèrhaps refwigent. 
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him to name lis wish and it should be gřanted. He dema d re: 
vengê for his father's death. “Thy desire is granted,” "said Roos 
dia, “and: disappeared : when a Deva ‘@ros¢ from the place of Yug 
with. лоду Ша агадан. elephant, with wine-colour 











wed hair, in- 
famed eyes, very jong tusks, and a capacious “mouth of a most 
frightful appeara е ‘whovsaid to Soodaman-Jein, “* Tell me where 
is це Soang” “Soodaman ‘immediately pointed with his hand 
| ka. Away stalked the Deva with such a terrible 
| эипќаїпѕ and trees 












E ê, on his arrival at Dwaraka, hes 
into all the inhabitants, who ran in terror to Creeshna for protection. 
Creeshna bid tl hem be comforted, for that по” harm wha ever should 
рыл tothem: he knew it was the act of Roddra and ordered 
Soodharsan- hakra to drive away this calamity also. Аз soon з 
1һатзап-( һакта- began to whirl round his fiery ‘radii, the Deva 
fed, om returned in great: haste to Kashee ; where, afflicted with 
shame for his ill succes, ће, іп a transport of passion, | ‘burat ‘thé 
whole city, and killed Soodaman-Jein for sending him оп зо ‘imprae- 
sieable an errand. Soodharsan-Chakra came back to Creeshna after 
having fulfilled the commission. | 
Rajah Doorjoodhen, sovercign of Iastanapoor, had a daughter 
named Lekslimena, who was courted by rajahs and rajahpoots from 
every quarter. Saneb, the Yadava, also having seen her, became 
violently in love with her; but, not thinking it likely that he should 
éucceed among so many rivals of exalted rank, determined to steal 
her away immediately. Accordingly, without any awe of the kings 
and princes who surrounded her, he caught her up behind him and 
carried her off Bheeshma, and Dhreetrarashtra, and Doorjoodhen, 
and Keme, and all the Kooroos, were struck with wonder, grief, 
and rage, at this event; and particularly at the upstart insolence 
of the Yadavas in thus affecting to ally themselves with the daugh- 
ters Of Kooroos, when hitherto their highest pride had been to match 
their daughters into the Kooroo family. But that this son of Yamoo- 
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netec, this grandson of a bear, should» presume so} far, -his death 
alone could atone for the offence. ` The most, 
Cr sina and the Yadavas can do, 1540 collect tc : 
come hither and be taken also. _ So Doorjoodhe Kerne, an 
other Kooroo warriors, by advice of Bheeshma and Dhreetrarashtra, 
pursued Saneb, . who ste з реа when. | 3 gol near him, and prepared 
his bow and arrows; but, at the same time, called to Doorjoodhen 
at a distance, telling him that he was of the seed of Creeshna, and 
they would not be able to vanquish or take him... Kerne, however, 
came forward to engage him, _Saneb, at first, parried all, his attacks, 
and with his own arrows killed, Kerne’s four horses and his driver 
and shot at each of the other Kooroos.. Kerne, and. all the others, 


were much pleased with his prowess, and Doorjoodhen a 
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mes encouraged him; but Kerne’s superior skill was too much for 
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him; for he killed his four horses and reduced him to the necessity 
of fighting on foot; and then, coming to close quarters, took him 
prisoner, placed him in his own carriage, and carried him. bound to 
Hastanapoor, where he was put in prison. Nared -heard this,, and 
immediately carned the news to Dwaraka;. on hearing which, 
Creeshna immediately beat up his march for Hastanapoor; but Ram 
interposed, and entreated him to desist awhile from hostilites, and try 
amicable negotiation, offering himself to go and, persuade Door 
joodhen and the rest to compromise: the matter: but, if negotiation 
should fail, he himself, he affirmed, without other assistance, was 
able to force them to compliance, Кат, ассо dingly, . set out; 
and, taking with him some learned Brahmins and wise Yadavas, 
such as were able negotiators, arrived near Hastanapoor, where he 
halted ata garden, and sent, Oodhoo forward, to parly-with the Koo- 
roos. Both they and the Pandoos were equally delighted at Ram's 
arrival, and came out to meet him, and conducted him into. the city 
with honour, and appointed him a magnificent lodging... The Wise, 
knowing Ram's diyine character, paid him all manner of respect 


and submission; the ignorant and seli-conccited only, who took 
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him fora mere man, slighted him. Ram next opened to the Kooroos 
his business: “¢ That, ‘on the news of Saneb’s энебиз Creeshna 
and the Yadavas instantly prepared to releae him by force of arms, 
but that Ae had offered to become a medintor, as there had hitherto 
always subsisted a good understanding and friendly intercourse be- 
tween the Kooroos and Yadavas. Therefore he hoped, although the 
young man had been. guilty of an indiscretion, that they would 
overlook it; and that, as it was usual for the families of friends to 
intermarry, he thought it best that they should agree to this mateh 
with their old friends." Doorjoodhen was exceedingly incensed a 

this speech of Ram, and knitting indignantly his brow, and turning 
his back upon him, sat down, and said, “ It is not a little АДАЙ 

ful that the Yadavas, who have hitherto been ever in want of our’ 
countenance and favour, should now presume to take our daughters v 
and here. is! Saneb, the grandson of a bear, who has the impudence 
to carry off my own daughter! The least I could do was to punish 
him, and he deserved death.) Ram now would finish the matter by 
afew soft words. It has been rightly said by our elders, that we 
ought not to give too much encouragement to the vûlgar; therefore 
the fault at present lies not'so much in the Yadavas as in Bheeslima 
and: Dhreetrarashtra who have behaved with too mucli condescension: 
and civility to them. What is now befallen us we owe to ourselves.” 
These words, and many’ still more bitter, did Doorjoodhen utter, 
and then went into his apartment. Ram clearly perceived he was 
not to be wrought upon by gentle language; therefore he desired 
Bheeshma and Dhreetrarashtra to prevail on him to return just to 
hear his answer, which they did; and, on his return to the as- 
sembly, Ram said to him, “ O Rajah Doorjoodhen! the wise man 
never acts without considering the past, the present, and the future ;, 
but the rash have no foresight, and must be tamed, like a refractory 
horse, by harsh correction; for a hot-headed man must run his head 
violently against a stone before he will consider whither he is going, 
Hitherto thou hast received with arrogance and ill-will all the gentle 





































REIN Бо уеге а set out to 1 ab рн аре; 
now how quickly I shall cool ө heat. йө. not for a go 
vaunt and over-rate himself, ; EES d 


Kendra and the eight нЕ. and D ae ге] 
dust of whose fect 1 15 anxiously e “сеа 
Say then which of all your Kooroos and monarchs will stand 11 
competition?" Having said this, Ram rose in a rage, and sing 
his Ker and Мосту struck them into the ground, ng u 
with one effort all Hastanapoor on. the point of bis Ker, was going 
to precipitate it into he Jumna; when Bheeshma, and Ар цан 
rashitra, and holy Brahmins, and the Pandoos, his frie nds, iMercede 
with great submission, saying, * О Ram! thou who art the giver 
of tranquillity to the world, wilt thou, for the single fault 
joodhen overwhelm the, whole city?” Ram was pacified by the 
prayers of the Zennardars, and Do rjoodhen and the other Kooroos 
brought forth instantly Saneb and Leskshmena, and Ram spared 
and forgave them, and both small and great broke out aloud into 
his praises. © О Elkhe-Roop!” said they, ‘ thou Avatar of Sesha- 
naga, the weight of the earth rests on thy head ; the Creator of hea- 
ven and earth takes his-rest on thee as on a pillow; the whole world 
is thy plaything, We ignorant and sinful men have offended thee, 
and thy ANGER we oe Meee which gave и an rR be- 
falling (жу POWER.” oorjoodhen. married his da: r tO! 
and gave in Dheek сЕ her very many elephant sixty years-old, 
12,000 horses of the first race, 6,000 carriages set with the: finest 
jewels that ever were dug from the mine, with: 1,000 slave-girls, all 
young, beautiful, and most superbly adorned with: rich chains; and 
dismissed. then; Ram, taking. with: him. his nephew and the beau- 
tiful bride, return with joy to Dwaraka, and was met ọn the road 
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by all the Yadayas, who escorted them with Music, and. singing inte 
the city.. O Rajah Pereechecte,. to this. day Hastanapoo 
steep Кн both on à the south side and on the north, 
sidered that Cheeshina should be called йа РИ sbrabine, аза 
that he should be so much attached to women. Again he eflected 
that, whereas, a man has more than enough with one wife, how could 
Creeshna conduct himself with 16,000? Does, he enjoy them in 
rotation, or, by his power and might, has he all of them always 
with him? This Nared deterr uned to see for himself, and learnt 
truth; accordingly he went to Dwaraka, Оп arriving at the skirts 
of the town he was delighted with the sight of the gardens full. of 
flowers in fresh bloom; and round all the environs were houses for 
devotees, which added beauty to the Sty like amulets against malig- 
nant eyes tied round the arm. Learned Brahmins were every where 
chanting the Vedas, like intoxicated bees buzzing around romatic 
Nenuphar. Geese and Sares’s (called by us Cyrus's) adorned the 
banks of the water, and Lotos’s beautified its surface. He beheld 
houses for 300,000 men, all of lofty architecture and built of chrys- 
tal, the windows of diamonds and precious. stones of every colour, 
and embroidered canopies before all the houses. All the streets 
and Janes were entirely free from dust and filth: there were -also 
many curiously-painted temples adorned with water-gilding, The 
shops in the bazars, with pillars on every side, were all set out to 
the best advantage, and the palaces of the great were superb beyond 
all description, uniting magnificence with elegance. _ The houses 
of the eight Nayega and 16,000 wives of Creeshna were built in a 
line by themselves with the utmost symmetry, beauty, and splendor. 
Nared, on approaching them, beheld the pillars of every house 
formed of coral, and the courts and Serais embellished with jewels; 
canopies of cloth of gold were every where suspended with valuable 
strings of the finest pearl; beautiful children were playing in the 
courts; while charming slave-girls were diligently attending their 
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15000 Pen perfectly handsome,’ stan 
before them! round: their иа эй, with ушш а 
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ship, ааа the mistress of the hee do the same. „Nare ita 
transport of wonder and delight, exclaimed, “ otra one 
сал у афо ات‎ E кай benevolence ! thy Avatar i is for the pür- 


a the wicked. Ti it н 









id ey utter Жанов, е ent bart nice 
still misgivé him, and he determined | igo toa пое; ۱ 

he should find Creesbna tl ere, ‘or if h i ыйа fake the first. оррог- 
tunity of going thither, THe: veni therefore, with speed to the next 
‘houses. and шеш дад еы ш э. and AUBIN, Se 
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hapedy һе mould кыр some» days. Thence Nared went to a 
third h Where, Creeshin: owas д i g aati the неш at a 
| Irceshna, had come дүне: E Morner !ho 
such ا‎ to get, before him, and therefore determined | that he 
would, -hurry. as fast.as possible to another to ascertain the fact?!ise he 
кш ун allexpedition to the next оцѕеуара; thereshitf foun ia 1 ©гвевһ- 
ma sitting, at A banquets At- another- be was giving alms to: the-Brah 
mins; at another he. was-practising at: his weapons; af another-he 
was reviewing the ordinary. elephants;and-hórses; ммо ее 
in conference with Oodhoo гапа Akroor 5; at «inother ‘he twas sitting 
3 hearing the songs of the beautiful slave-girls ; atanother he was 
listributing -milch-cows, in) charity ;..at' another hebwas nearing 
auns ;; at; another he: was laughing and joking mis 
of the house ; at another he.was perforniir notl 
he „was exercising Dherme}; at another’ he: had-set.the wonien: to 
gageba amusing himself with анаа another heiwas 
cifying 'a, dispute +: among: theay;-at’ another he twas sitting swith: 
„Капу; -at another. he was preparing @ marriage-portion, or Dheek ; 
at anii he was rejoicing at being returned from: his son’s'wedding ; 
at..another. le owas giving orders fot digging а well or tank; at-anod 
ther he. was ‘preparing for the chase. » Li this manner did Nared enter 
the houses,of the eight Nayega and: of the 16,000-wives, and in’ eve- 
ry.one of them he found Creeshna differently, engaged; воћа he was 
altogether. astonished’ and confounded...» Creeshna, at: lengthy»ap- 
peared, and thus! addressed» hin? of) ‘OuNarédt these: scoret doubts 
and suspicions, which: have so perplexed thee are‘no fault of mine but 
of thine own. mind,| On stibjectsavheré |the*wisdont even of _Devatas is 
contused,, what, саће said..of man’s limited tnderstanding 2 АвЕ 
each of my wiwes-sepat ly whether she ever thinks the vabsent:front 
her ;,she, will answenithiat I am never-for armoment from her sight.’ iH 
Nared humbled. himself, and, confcssed: hisiiweakitess,» that. he owas 
bewildered by Maya,’ ant subinissively implored. (Creeshna’s mercy 
Ahh @2 
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in his behalf. Creeshna answered, “| O Nared! I am the sole | 
Kerta. My acts: are inscrutable; nor must any suspicions be che- 
rished, nor any distraction of mind be endured, on account of them, 
norany tdle fancies and curiosity be indulged. Perplex not thyself 
farther, but quietly pursue кн own SN and make mankind hap- 
` py with thy presence and conversation." Nared; however, wasse- 
veral times subject to the same distraction; but, at length, calling 
on ‘the name of Narayen and playing оп his Weena, he departed. 
Crane ap the mean time, employing himself in the functior 

shecharee, regulated the affairs of ne failed children, 
while йү hii wives conceived that Creeshr | 
herself, and that he wished for no other ' 1 =i 

Creeshna acted in all his domestic concerns precise -ording 

the-institutes of the Vedas for masters of familics, and diy nereased 
in Qonfidentak intercourse with hirre зесіт rally re о 
turned: н. nec, however, enjoyed the: pre-eminence vf 
steem "This was Creeshna’s way of life: he rose every morning. 
at e time of Brehmenee Mhooret, and went t piinctnally through | 
the.various ceremonics and devout exercises prescribed by the- Brah- 
mins,.and.all.those purifications appointed for us puirpose of Prach- 
heete: for the actions proper to human nature, which every day are 
committed. If it be asked how could there’ be: supposed апу neces- 
sity. for Prachheete in that pure essence, the answer is, that it is by 
reason, of his coming in a material form. After the Prate-Sendhya, 
he washed, апа (Леп went to salute and pay Nemeskar to his father 
and«mother.and the elders of the family. “At mid-day and а! еуе- 
ning; he again. performed, the, prescribed devotions and ablutions; 
and, at the time of сфе Sandhya; aswell asat his meals, he spoke , 
to noong because this is recomar profitable to every one. . 














































by the rules of the Vedass for, the good of the speaker at such times... 
is тебен А addr 


sd, and ‘his evil. reverts to the: 





speak erformec Terpen i espect of the Devatas, Reysh 
Muni-Eswafas, and  Zennardars; after which he û distributed 
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with» gilt horns {о the Brahmins; and-necklaces of pearl, and silver, 
and:silk clothes, «and much Sesame, to Zennardars of good conduct 
and earning. Butjof young. milch-cows, having calves of beautiful 
forms and good tempers, he every day gave a certain ane more 
than the'day before, and uttered Mantras and Slocas: ‘afterwards lie 
wentto dinner, + First he set apart one morsel from eact ا‎ n 
pect'of' Jegedeish, and performed Dhyany and called to mind his own’ 
бррр "The second morsel һе took into his mouth: in the’ ‘name of 
srebrahme ; for every day certain Zennardars were appointed’ who 
gave him’ his food: After eating, he dressed and put on “fine gir 
ments; and rubbed himself with sandal'and other perfume 
and regaled himself with the odour of them, ery someto thë 
Zennardars and then serving himself. “Every day he beheld the fe 
flexion of his own face on Ghee, with gold and ‘silver vessels, and 
gave orders for supplying victuals and clothes for his wives, and 
children, and dependants of all kinds. © His carriages and horses 
were always in readiness. Sometimes he rode in ‘lis ‘chariot with 
Satek, sometimes with Oodhoo, and somctimes alone. When he 
went from his palace, his jewel-studded carriage glistened like the 
sun, and the women of the city mounted on their roofs to behold it 
as long as it was visible. Dareke, the charioteer, guided ‘the ‘reins, 
When he sat with the Yadavas in his assembly, which surpassed the 
council of Eendra, it would be degrading it to compare that assem- 
bly to the moon and stars shining in midnight glory. The eight 
points of the compass were illuminated by the effulgence of his 
splendor. After going through his private and public business, ‘with’ 
the advice and assistance of Muni-Eswaras, music and singing were 
introduced ; the Merdenge, the Menooje, the Veena, the Sal, and 
the Kertol,* ravished the senses, and! every kind! of innocent and 
elegant diversion ibeguiled the remaining hours'of the'day: 1 
One morning‘ after public devotion, there arrived at’ Dwaraka-a 
юли oe on Seen ка na delîv 






























көн presence:toreue for protection: 1 The 0f a 
stroyer of the unjust! forget not us miserable captives, Fr 
from the chains of the fyrants lı Man is, strickeniby outw 
stances, andy mistaking сүй рг И becomes’ forgetful. о фек 
but he who knows ‘and. ; remembers: ghee: ds free from, all error: 
о, rhted mort s knew not thy truth; but 
thought Jaras ndh ‘the bhiefiaed head-of the. kingdoms of the cart 
but now we-are. better acquainted with) thy, БУЫ б ye ‘ulou 
acts, and that thou wert born in the world to protect, the good and 
punish the wicked... We, therefore, are also, Шай, thy. p panies tion 
and our loss of honour: falls on thee. Our faults and crimes doubt- 
less are тапу»; but look not on them while we are under misfortune ; 
consider thy own name, which is. THE PARDoNER!”» Alten the 
messenger had uttered this, and much more to. the. same x purpose 
Gipang pominie арй. билише. him. In. e mea time: Nared 
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luted him with great fespect,, and plated tienda ie stat жа 
Nared then played so-delightfully onhis instrument as to ravish all the 
carers.: When he had finished, Creeshna demanded of him néws of 
ааай and how they» fared underathe tyranny and oppression 
of Doorjoodhen ?:) Nared»answeredys**O my lord! with what astós 
nishment am I seized. а thes ask news. of the: Pandoos ! What 
being is there:in the cireleof existence of whom Shree-Cree shnashas 
not the most complete, Knowledge? But 45 s thou h hast had сар соп- 
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Совета OK REINA i" ria сайййз& "Ооаһо‹ 
“Asked him his ‘advice if it were not right that te Kost: ab тай 
apor; il the asl had already ‘commenced the Raio Yug 
refine hae wh ‘and, since RE HET those таўаһы; 7 who 
isonet гак dha, hadt put ‘themselves’ Unde: 

ort, Whether he ош the joi 

n Жый 1 itd not be 5 о анат аў аг олде: to ассо mplish the two de 
een ete Soe Se eens eee ee 
ocd} a; ES prophetic: spirit, ‘Knew what was the wich of the 
БАНЫН among ‘the Yadavas, and ‘therefore he ‘answered, “That 
certainly there” was great ‘difficulty’ i in “procuring: and ‘атап ging ‘the 
00-Yug, af and that Judishter oùglit to NEE 












necessaries for a Као 

‘weighed his own strength, and have considered How it would бе р 

sible for him’ to reduce to subjection the rajals of all the eight “sides 

‘round him, as well as to Have consulted ‘his great supy port, Creestine, 
| on the subject a but that his р! sen t conduct proci eded entirely from 
) his firm а and ‘full ¢ ا بدت ا‎ in Bari (ендйру Бо 
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would indisy ut А interfere, ‘and’ bri bri ons toa Tortu- 
E Жл үш GY Wide ie i ad W я Ж 
nate issue. He th erefore counelled ена 0 р go to Hastanapoor, 
ear yi ae EY he чё. а^ OP 4 ди" 0 „4.8 малий к. 
аи Ө 4 та с! Ф ҢА. ek y E a lt > iF on: he | Aa h d |. 





+ The Raioo-Yog, or feist af ian, сой ошу be performed by # monarch mis Ha kon 
guered all the other sovereigns of the world. Ее ТИ ШЕИ ii bed) Bie ee 





that of are EAE thinks no one о on earth able to:cope with 
him, yet Bheema is full as strong as Jar ha. He advised, 
therefore, that Bheema, should. present | ia "in th 

Brahmin, and demand alms of Jarasandha 

Brahmin, would not + fail to say ъё would give him whatever he 
should ask. Let Bheema then require Dhermejoodhe, after which, 
by his own strength and your Re OER, he will i infallibl | 
quer him. The journey to Hastanapoor is a good pretext; for , Jara- 
sandha will think it undeiteken on account of Judishter’s Yug.” 
Ii should here be remembered that Creeshna, on a former occasion, 
did not himself crush Jarasandha, and that, by his order, he was 
not slain by others. In fact, he was fated to die by the hand of 
Bheema-Seen, and could not be slain until Bheema and ( Creeshi та 
should be together hostilely inclined in the place where he was. 
Oodhoo knew this prophetically, and therefore made this proposa 1: 
at the same time he reminded Creeshna of the message of the rajahs 
who were in prison, and whose wives had no other comfort to give 
their disconsolate children than the hope of relicf and release from 
him. Oodhoo subjoined, that there was no mjustice in destroy- 
ing Jarasandha to release the others; for that, by this very act, his 
liberation, from alternately living and dying, would be ensured, and 
the Yug of Rajah Judishter could proceed only in the event of Tata- 
sindha’s subjugation or death. The Yadavasall applauded ed Oodhioo’s 
advice, and Creeshna ordered a fortunate moment to be chosen for 
sending forward the advanced baggage: Balhadur, the beauty of the. 
Yadavas, was appointed to accompany it, Predemne, and others of 
his august sons, who stirred not without a signal from Creeshna, 
were honoured with the permission to be of the party. On the day 
of march, heaven and earth re-echoed with the sound of the kettle- 
drums. ‘The eight Nayega all went With them in Palekees, Doolees, 
&c. and the baggage was mounted on elephants and camels, or con- 






































кетес ЖАРЫ assurances “that Creede was یسه ی ب‎ ~ ©: ае 
them: and Nared,: havin obtained favoùr in کن‎ of a 
returned joyfully homes # |- | 
_ Creeshna sct forth in all pomp and splendor им Dwaraka; ant 
pasing: а the kingdom of Soorethe, came to the cónfines i 
Judishter came out several stages to meet them, takin 
W ee м Brahmins learned i in the Vedas, and pious Acharyas, with 
іс аш | | (press his joy at the 
cling. eshna, as younger than Judishter, would have kissed his 
feet 5 Жый, anticipated his intention, and fell at Creeshna’s feet 
in tears of rapture. In the records of mankind, beauty and love- 
liness of person are first numbered from Rajah Bali, from } 
Sehedeva ; hence: most. of the Yadavas.came eagerly from Dwarak 
on purpose to see the two latter. Creeslina, after having saluted the 
doos, the Brahmins, Acharyas, &c. went forward, surrounded, 
preceded, and followed, by music and singing.. Every inhabitant 
of Hastanapoor, male and female, rejoiced at his arrival, and 
crowded the roofs, windows, and doors, to see him enter, and had 
bedecked all their houses for the triumph. Great crowds stood in 
the road to receive him, and the women presented him with flowers 
of five, colours ‘as he passed. All the streets were cleansed from dirt 
and dust, and sprinkled with perfumed water. The bazars and squares 
were all. new beautified with golden plaster, and odoriferous woods 
were burning in all the houses. The brilliant jewels which adorned 
the doors of the Pandoos shone like lamps, as if they had been 
placed there for the purpose of shedding their combined lustre on 
Creeshna. The women all praised and envied the happiness of the 
eight Nayega, and flocked round Creeshna in adoring multitudes. 
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‘reeshna entered the palace of the Pandoos, Koontee (the 
' mother of three of the five sons of: Pando} rose up at a distance, and- 
2 tenderest maternal affection held him a long time to her 
breast, ой wept; while he several-times laid his head at her feet, 
Drouacharye and Kerpacharye were there, whom Creeshna saluted 
with Nemeskar; and the eight Nayega were introduced to, Keanige 
and to Dropeda, &c., Rajah Judishteriappointed magnificent lodg- 
ings and entertainment for all the Yadavas, at the same.time 1 naki 
many apologies for the-inadequacy of accommodation, e po iat 
he was exalted to heaven. by; their arrival. Thus they passed some 
months in pleasure and delight, but Dee Sa eee 
ver counted, 
During this зас Rajah Judishter held an сны їп which 
he seated Creeshna above himself; and many famous Gooroos and 
all the four casts were there also. At this assembly Judishter re- 
minded Creeshna of his intention to perform the Raisoo-Yug with 
his aid, of which he did not doubt from his constant kindness to 
him; although he sometimes did entertain doubts whether one man 
could be preferred to another in the eyes of him who was the Crea- 
tor of the world: still, however, he conceived, that, as Aere there 
was this difference, that one man necessarily had oceasion for ano- 
ther’s assistance, and with Creeshna there could not possibly exist the 
want of aid from any one, so those who faithfully addressed them- 
selves to him obtained the completion of their desires. Creeshna de- 
sired him to make himself perfectly easy and satisfied on the subject ; 
that, since he had now expressed publicly his wish to perform the 
Raisoo-Yug, and his enemies had notice of his intentions, the Crea- 
tor would certainly make the matter easy to him. That, certainly, 
though preparations for that Yug were exceedingly difficult, yet he 
was to be commended for the intention; since Devatas, and. Rey- 
shees, and Muni-Eswaras, and Peetrees, were all anxious for that 
Yug, which ennobles the name of the celebrator for ever. “ Now, 
then,” said he, <“ the necessaries: for the Yug must be prepared 3 
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and, first, the monarchs and warriors of all the four quarters must 
Devatas in glory and renown, willsoon cause your authority to be 
acknowledged in all the four quarters; and even I, who am con- 
| courage, therefore, and commence ‘the Yug." | 
т сл peshna’s kindness. others to the 
ccordingly; and, in a fortunate moment, ‘Bheem: 
took his way to the west; Arjoon to the north; Nacul, brigh 
sim, to the east; and Sehedeva drew his sword to the south. Ina 
small space ‘of time they subdued the rajals on. every side, except 
only Jarasandha, and brought back with them prodigious booty. 
After these atchievements, Judishter, in conference with Creeshna, 
stated the difficulty of overcoming Jarasandha ; that, without his sub- 
- mission) the Yug could not properly be denominated Ratsoo, and 
begged his advice. In this interview Oodlhoc gave it as his opinion 
that Jarasandha was superior to all the other monarchs; and that Ju- 
dishter could mot subdue him by force. He proposed, therefore, 
to make use of stratagem, and recommended that Creeshna, and 
Bheema, and Arjoon, should go to J arasandha in the habit of Brah- 
mins: he said that Jarasandha had no’ rival in liberality, so that if 
any religious mendicant should demand even his life, he would in- 
- stantly lay it down for him : that, when those three addressed him 
in the habit of Brahmins, and demanded Dhermejoodhe, he would 
not turn away from their request. © Liberality,” said he to Ju- 
‘dishter, “ is the first duty of monarchs; afl that we behold will perish, 
Sut the name of the liberal man will endure for ever 1? Creeshna, 
Bheema, and Arjoon, accordingly set off from Hastanapoor in the 
dress of Zernardars, and addressed themselves to Jarasandha in the 
пане оѓ Narayen)’ Jarasandha, the instant he siw them, knew by 
their speech, the marks of their bodies, and by Arjoon’s thumb, 
(worn by the bow*string,) that they were not ‘Brahmins, but princes 
of some” kingdony yet he said to them, “O'Brabmins! whatever 
1119 
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ye desire, whatever the hand of mendicity cangrasp at; be ita Ges 
da or even a whole kingdom, I shall not turn from your demand 
but, as Rajah Bali was driven by the foot of the Bamun-Avatar bes 
neath the earth, yet did not turn his face from Dherme, although 


ы 





warned by Sookra that his suppliant was not a Brabinin siat itoa 
fully persuaded that ye are not Brahmins, will ea 
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whatever you request.” Creeshna stepped forward and demanded 
Sengram: “ And if,” said he, * thou dost not perfectly know us, 
lo! this is Bheema, and this Arjoon, and Iam their cousin.” Jas 
rasandha looked towards his courtiers and smiled, bidding them.ads 
mire the insolence of this cowherd, whom he had already so often 
caused to run away, happy to have saved his life, and who now de- 
manded another battle,“ Well,” said be, “ 1 will! give you Sen- 
gram. You formerly escaped from my. hand, and saved your life in 
Ше sea; but whither, will you now. go to’save it? Yetvit is a diss» 
grace to me to fight with-one whom I have already defeated. 5 As to 
Arjoon, delicately formed as he is, һе мй certainly never pretend 
to cope with me in battle; but Bheema scems. in vigour and good 
case, if he hath but courage to mect me.” Jarasandha then sum- 
moned his whole army, and, divesting Bheema. of his Brahmin’s 
dress, asked him with what weapon he chose to engage. Bheema 
chose the mace, Jarasandha immediately put one into his hand 
and armed himself with another: and now, first addressing: Nemes. © 
kar to himself, (as to a god,) and then kissing his hand, he ad- 
vanced towards Bheema, and the engagement commenced, They 
were equal in strength, and their maces so violently crashed together 
as they fought, that the concave of heayen was rent by the sound, 
Creeshna and Arjoon thought Bheema would soon conquer: Jara- 
sandha’s people thought the same of their master; but they still kept 
their equality, and saved, themselves from the blows of the. battles 
axes, which were all broke to pieces by their hands of adamant, 
After the maces, they tried their strength with other weapons; and, 
at last, when the armory was exhausted, they fought with’ their fists, 
























"уе ‘master, | 80 equal r sh In this manner they 
passed twenty-seven days, | fighting the ices and “in the eve- 
ning performing Sendhya, eating together like brothers and sleeping 
under the same roof Bheenia, by, signs, gave. aruna i 3 
ае | ( 






ribb being’ all bruised and broken: with the blows: of hik i e | 
Creeshna suffered по: inconvenience whatever 5 | and’ that she would 


became of a yellow paleness. 
иё the said, ii hishe ut, “ «Would to hèavèn that Rajalı Judishter had 
never thought of this Yag“ Creeshna answered Bheema’s signs by 
others “as expressive, signifying that it was wrong to grieve or repent 
now a difficult afir was actually on his hands: then rising from his 
seat, he took up a blade of grass, and, in his view, split it in two 
down'the middle; meaning, in this manner you must rend asunder | 
the body of your antagonist. Bheema was overjoyed at this: his 
strength became suddenly augmented, and he felt that he had got 
the remedy in lis hands. Thus inspired with new vigour, he seized 
Jarasindha by the foot, and threw him to the ground. If it be de- 
manded by what means Bheema now became so superior in strength 
to Jarasandha after they had for so many days been an equal match 
for each other, the answer is, that Jarasandha perceived his-death 
to be approaching by Creeslina’s signals; he found that his adver- 
sary had comprehended the means of his speedy destruction, and 
that, im consequence, a weakness had seized all his limbs, as is al- 
ways the case with men before their death. Bheema was the con- 
queror, and we must praise the acts of the Creator. Thus then it 
was: Bheema put one of Jarasandha’s feet beneath his own foot, 
and took the other foot in his hand, then, with one prodigious effort, 
tore him in halyes from the base of the chine to the crown of the 
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head, so that one half fell bleeding to the ground, and the other re- 
mained quivering under his foot. Creeshna and Arjoon applauded > 
Bheema, and the Devatas hailed him with a shower of flowers from 
heaven, while men remained astonished spectators of the event, 
Creeshna, for the purpose of completing the Yug of Judishter, 
crowned Sehedeva, the son of Jarasandha, immediately in his father’s 
place, and did all he could to console him. He descanted on the 
fickleness of fortune and the rapidity of human vicissitudes; obser- 
ving to him that it was. the decree of fate that Jarasandh should hus 
perish, and that he ought rather to grieve for his own continuance 
lite then rE Sings headed aN eile 
same road. ‘ Now, therefore,” said he, “ ascend thy father’s 
throne, young prince, and сла the many ае he kept 
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"Lue farther the reader proceeds in the Life of the Eighth Avatar, 
the more he must be convinced of the absurdity and impiety of 
the comparison, which has been so insidiously attempted to be 
made by M. Volney, between the Christian and the Indian Pre- 
server. As he has already, in the two introductory chapters, been 
sufheiently prepared to form a proper judgement on the subject of 
Creeshna, I have permitted the sportive young deity to ‘continue 
acting his romantic exploits on the plains of Mathura; only throwing 
an occasional veil over the more licentious parts of the conduct of 
this Apollo Nomius of India, whose amours are certainly not less 
numerous than those of the Greek; of whom, in many respects, 
he appears to have been the studied exemplar. 

It cannot be denied, however, that, amidst all this licentiousness 
which the Brahmins, in fact, are anxious to explain away, as if the 
whole were a sublime allegory, resembling the Greek story of the 
loves of Currp and Psycue, there often issue from the lips of 
Creeshna maxims and precepts worthy of a deity; while many of 
the apologues, occasionally introduced into it, impress the noblest 
lessons of picty and philanthropy. Among these may be enu- 
merated, (in addition to Akroor’s noble apostrophe to Creeshna, while 
bathing, in pages 364 and 365 of the preceding section,) Odhoo’s 
instructive theological discourse with Nanda, in page 380 of the 
subsequent one; the sublime address to Ram in 416; the impressive 
relation intended to inculcate the omnipresence of God, which re- 
presents the prophet Nared visiting the golden palace of Creeshna, 
in Dwaraka, and ranging its spacious apartments in search of its Lord, 
whom he finds absent from no part of it; the noble and almost 
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Christian ‘precepts introduced at 451 and 454; and the powerful 
dissuasive against the baneful effects of ingerrery, by which a 
whole race becomes exterminated, towards the concision: these, 
with many other weighty moral truths and affec bserva 

interspersed throughout the work, will, it is огы, ева аи reader 
amends for much puenility: blended with them, and the magical 
machinery, so congenial with the practice of remote and barbarous 
ages. For the style being sometimes less accurate and elegant 
than I could wish, the only apology in’ my power to make is 











that first offered, viz. that the Life of Creeshna was not originally 


intended for the public eye, and, to make it entirely accord with 
my own ideas of correctness, I must, instead of merely altering it, 
have been under the necessity of re-writing the whole. 

The two remaining Avatars эш be found, I trust, detailed and 
explained to the complete satisfaction, at least, of that numerous 
class of my readers, who do not think the theological disquisiti 
the least important portion of this historical retrospee | 
ancient events transacted on the great theatre of Asia: events which 
carry us back so near to the æra of the venerable patriarchs. 
To that respectable, but less numerous, class of my readers, who, 
less ardent for theological research, seek for historic truth amidst 
the darkness of those early ages, I flatter myself the final portion 
of this volume, which discusses the connection of the Tartars, 
Persians, and early Greeks, with the Indians, will not be wholly 
unsatisfactory: they will candidly remember the remoteness of the 
æra, and the scanty materials yet in our possession for the full 
investigation of events then transacted. When more ample ma- 
terials shall have been discovered, with adequate encouragement 
I shall not be reluctant to resume the investigation; and, since all 
theological discussion is now finally terminated, to present the 
public with a volume of purely historical fact, relating to the in- 
vasions of India by Greek, Persian, and Mohammedan, 
down to the death of Aurungzeb in the present 




















conquerors, 
century. A con- 
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siderable part of this vast and interesting history has been long 
written by me, but disquisitions thought by my friends more im- 
portant have superseded its appearance. The event has justified 
their advice; and the learned: eender "who may have perused 
the ingenious and elaborate, but dangerous, work of M. Dupuis, 
оп Ше. Origin of all Religions, alluded to’ in the preface to the 
former party a work comprizcd in three large quarto volumes, . 
тин two additional volumes | of plates, illustrative of -his 

ras, must be convinced of the necessity which’ existed of 
the: previous appearance of a work like mine; however йел ini 
paint of execution. He will there see’ with what determined 
hostility the noble science of ASTRONOMY, which T have endea- 
voured to render subservient to the cause ‘of Christianity, has been 
employed on the Continent to subvert, эы if possible, to eradi- 
cate it from the earth. 

For denominating, as I have done, in the subsequent pages, the 
Indian prince, who most vigorously opposed Alexander, Pavrava, 
І beg permission to produce the authority of Sir William Jones, 
in a letter addressed to me, from Bengal, on my first making known 
to him my intention of commencing this History, and soliciting 
his support and patronage in India. As it is not Jong, I insert it 
unabridged, except in that part which*confided to’ me the opinion 
which I ought to entertain, but which 1 shall never divulge, of 
certain persons who have not since proved the most zealous friends 
to my literary labours. After several years of unwearied applica- 
tion, those labours are for the present closed; and, from some recent 
exertions in my favour, which I am bound, by gratitude, thus 
publicly to acknowledge, my friends will: rejoice to hear that 
there is a fair prospect that the remainder of my checquered life 
shall glide down in lettered ease and honourable independence. 














British Museum, 30th March, 1799. 
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Nagar, tO October, 1190; 


which I have received, from your conversation, and the opinion 


which I always ‘entertained of your parts ‘and industty. ‘The 


arduous undertaking,.\of which I have just “perused the plan, 
fully justifies my opinion; but I am so oppressed with a heavy 
arrear of business, that I cannot write at large on the subject of it. 


I will desire my agent in London» to subscribe for me, ‘and will 
ubscription’ here. Such is the ex- 
pense of printing at Caleutta,. that it would cost thirty pounds 





do all I can to promote the -subscr 





sterling to reprint the pamphlet; but the proposals: : 
printed, and carefully circulated. 1 am confident that you might 





learn Persian in six months, (if you have not learned it already,) 


so well at least as to read the original text/of Ferishtah, whose work, 
with submission, is; very. highly esteemed by all learned Indians 
and Indian scholars... To! an historian I must express: every truth, 
even though friendship might induce me to conceal it; ® * * # * 
see ee ee * Be Let meyat) the same time, exhort you 
not wholly to rely on my authority; for, though I have diligently 
avoided errors, yet 1 have made many: for instance, Par. a word 
which I found for Porus in the Shah-Nameh, is, I now find, pro- 
nounced Pur, or Poor, by the native Persians; and I have reason to 
believe, from Sanscrit authorities, that the true name of that prince 
was PauRAVA. If you read Persian, Mr. Boughton Rouse will, I 
dare say, lend you the Modern History of India, by Gholam Husain. 
Farewe!, my Dear Sir, and believe me to be, with great regard, 


Your ever faithful humble servant, 


WILLIAM JONES. 
Rev. Thomas Maurice. 
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Р. $. As the pens of various Indian scholars are, I find, at 
this moment employed in the particular geographical investigation 
of Alexander’s progress through the Northern Asia, and as the 
result of that investigation will shortly appear, I would gladly 
have delayed the publication of this final portion of my History, 
to have had the advantage of that superior information which local 
residence so decidedly gives. But any farther delay was incon- 
sistent with my engagements with the public. I have no desire 
to intrude on the line of study in which others, better instructed 
and with better opportunities of research, may have engaged. 
In detailing, therefore, the account of Alexander's invasion of 
India, I have adhered, with little deviation, to plain historical fact, 
though I cannot but lament that a subject, important enough to 
occupy a large volume, must be compressed within the compass 
of a few concluding pages, 

To various inquiries concerning the two prints of Creeshna 
trampling on the Serpent, and encircled in its folds, I take this 
opportunity of replying that they are both to be found in Son- 
nerat, who adds, that no Veeshnuvite of distinction 1s without 
these images in his house, in gold, silver, or copper; of such high 
moment has this subject been immemorially deemed in India! In 
the plate of this Avatar, in the first part, there is a trifling error; for, 
Creeshna’s complexion being sable, in order to shew that the Deity 
pays no regard to the distinctions of class or colour, Creeshna 
should undoubtedly have been thus represented.. This Avatar, 
therefore, has, at no small additional expense, been re-engraved 
for this part, from other models, at once more correct and more 


elegant. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
د سس‎ 
DETAILING THE FARTHER EXPLOITS OF CREESHNA TILL 


HIS BEATIFICATION, AND THE UTTER EXTINCTION 
OF THE TRIBE OF YADAVAS., 
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THE LIFE OF CREESHNA. 


"TWENTY thousand-ard eight hundred rajahs of eminence, who 
had been taken by Jarasandha, as men take beasts of the chase, 
were now released from confinement. They had long indulged se. 
cret, but vain, hopes that their children and friends would have 
come to their aid ; but, finding none able to help them, they had at 
last looked up to Creeshna, whose name and miracles they had 
heard of while in prison, as their only resource. On obtaining their 
liberty they immediately recognized their benefactor from the de: 
scription they had heard of his person, viz. the Incarnate, conspi- 
cuous with Geda, and Chakra, and Kemel, with a brilliant Koon: 
del in his ear, and a Vinjenee-Mala and yaluable chains on his neck, 
a yellow robe circling his waist, and a crown of peacock’s feathers 
on his head; and, all squalid as they were and overrun with un- 
seemly hair, they threw themselves at his feet, uttering the most 
lively expressions of gratitude, and calling him, amongst other titles, 
Madhoo,* Creeshna expressed himself perfectly satisfied with their 
repentance from the errors of their former pride before their misfor- 
tunes, assuring them that he had more regard for those who turned 
their minds towards him after wicked conduct, than even for devotees 
and penitents who had passed their whole lives in prayer and austerity} 


* Madhoo means slayer of Madhoo Ditya. Se Mahabbarat, 13 perb. p. 474. — Halhed, 


+ Here is evidently another imitation of the gemwine Gospel ; for, it contains a sentiment not con. 
genial with the theological code of the Brahmins; in which, although repentance can obtain hea- 
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сате маана сопдасей. kiiin HER REE SOAS TES an 
Koontee praised him exceedingly tor having thus secured the cele- 
bration of Judishter’s Yug; but Bheema, smiling, told his 
that Creeshna had sat very quietly by in a corer, while all the hard- 
ship of combating Jarasandha had fallen upon himself. Creeshna 
admitted the fact, but mentioned the hints he had given Bhoeine for 
tearing Jarasandha asunder. Judishter, in the mean times could 
not contain his satisfaction, which found its way through his eyes in 
tears; while Crecshna, as the younger of the twos aid his head atthe 
feetof Judishter. 

. Judishter endeavoured to express his, thanks to > . since 
42 by the exertions of his fri Зір апа benevolence, he beheld 
all. the. wish of his heart accomplished : wherefore, he summoned 
from every. quarter Brahmins learned in the Vedas and skilled in the 
rites of Yugs; and Bheeshma, and Kanekeeyeve, and Dhreetrarash- 
tray and Veedoore, were assembled there also, as well as many ra- 
jahs from the most distant countries, some brought thither by force 
of arms and others in the way of friendship, with their sons and 
suite; and of Brahmins, Khettrees, Vysyas, and Soodras, an innu- 
merable multitude. The vessels for the celebration of the Yug were 
all of gold. Rajah Judishter, throwing off the clothes from: his 
breast, remained covered with a single piece of cloth, 3 i. е, Пе be- 
came Pootre ; and, giving into the hands of the Zennardars a stri 
of gold, began the Yug. To that Yug came Brahma, with 1,000 
eyes, and Mahadeva, with the Naigs, and the Gandharves, and the 
Vidyadheres, and the Yakshas, andthe Rakshas, and Menoo-Rey- 
shees, and Eendra, with the eight Nookpals. Birds, too, and beasts 
of every kind flocked to the ceremony; for, such a Yug as this of 
Rajah Judishter had never been celebrated by any one except, Va- 
runa and Eendra. All mankind were astonished at the profusion of 
gold and wealth that was displayed, but the wiser few. knew that 
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deficiency whatever. Rajah Judishter, with his head “bare, and 
holding in bis two hands the sacred grass Cusa, performed the Pooja į 
then, calling on the name of Narayen, turned towards Crecshna. and 
smiled, expressively intimating that all this was entirely the fruit of 
his kindness, and that all he did was for rar. » Judishter addressed 
the elders of his family, requesting of them’ to give their advice ina 
matter of such infinite consequence ‘as this Yug, to thom Pooja 
should be first-addréssed.’ “No ‘one had yet spoken to the subject; 
when Sahadeva, Judishter’s youngest brother, rose, and, with great 
modesty and respect, observed, * That this was a question which 
had been asked by one who well saw and knew the proper answer; 
that there was no room nof necessity for a question y that the Pooja 
should certainly be first addressed to Creeshna; that, as well by the 
institutes of the Vedas as by the decision of all the learn ed, Pooja to 
Shree-Creeshna was the same as Pooja to all the Devatas, just as wa- 
tering the root of a tree affords muisture to the whole plant, That 
He was the Creator, the Preserver, and. the ‘Destroyer, all in one; 
and that, merely on hearing the Shree-Bhagavat, the soul was pu- 
rified from all its crimes; therefore, when. je was present, none else 
could be worthy. That the earth was in the nature of a body, of 
which je was the soul; and that, for his own part, he should wor- 
ship none but Aim.” Creeshna requested Sahadeva not to go on in this 
manner; but the audience all applauded and encouraged him. Rac 
jah Judishter was overjoyed that this proposition had succeeded 
exactly in conformity to his wishes, washed Creesiina’s feet, and 
threw that water over his own head and eyes; after that, he washed 
the feet of the eight Nayega and of Oodhoo, and, in the same man- 
ner, cast iton his head ; and, arranging before him the finest clothes 
and precious chains, with all the other apparatus, performed the 
Pooja, and humbled his head in the dust of Creeshna’s foot. After 
which, he performed Pooja to all the Devatas and all the Yadayas. 
While Judishter was thus performing the Pooja to Shree-Bhagavan, it 
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emkhook, burnt with grief and anger, and, with ëry eyes, 

ra sens his seat, made a long philippic against Creeshna’ 

“veighing against the Brahmins and others for listening to the propo- 
‘sition of one of the youngest in the assembly; ‘then adding, “that 
he did not advise the Pooja to be addressed to himself, but to some 
of the noble persons or learned Reyshees, Өг HSN there were many 
present infinitely more worthy than the object of their choice: that 
they did not offer the Aheot Howm to the fire and the Zennardats, 
but brought it to this crow (alluding to his black colour): that the 














| ОГ “who forsook the Vedas, to choose ا‎ diffe еп! тейи for’ hit : 


self, was not to be ranked among their objects ОЁ + mi: that they 
“must have heard that the Yadavas were tinder the Brip (сигу оа 
holy Reyshee, which denounced that they should never weat the 
diadem; how then could they be addressed with Pooja? Thatta 

man who could quit such holy places as Mathura, ‘Gaya, and other 
Жын to make a settlement on the sea-side, and establish there 
a seminary of plunder and robbery, from which to dispatcly banditti 
to other kingdoms and provinces, could not be allowed to possess any 
sort of nobility.” In these, and other words of a similar malignant 
purport, did Seesoopal vent his rage, while Creeshna; by signs, 
prevented all the persons present from interrupting him. However, 
his insolence was no longer to be borne, and most of them got up 
and retired to one side, as not thinking it decent or worthy of them 
to hear such abuse of Creeshna, nor choosing to participate» ‘im the 
erime incurred thereby. Bheema and-his’ brothers, rising hastily, 
‘seized their arms, and attempted to kill’ Seesoopal, who, ‘on his 
side, prepared for the conflict; but Creeshna At and pre- 
vented a battle, lest it should ы the Yug into confusion, and đe- 
fired Bheema neither ‘himself to interrupt him nor to осо 
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then issued from Seesoopal’s head, which for a time hovering 
мета биене наа where it ubsided 









of Veeshnu, who, by the curse of a certain нг 
ondemned to suffer three: transmigrations : the first i in Hiraoyakahe 
ме Hiranyacasipu; the second in Ravan and Koombhe | 
the third in Seesoopal and Denteebektre. Rajah Judishter, after the 
close of the Yug, made great presents to the Brahmins, ‘om th 
day became rajah of rajahs, Creeshna staid some months i ın Has 
fanapoor, and at length took leave and went to Dwaraka, which Ju- 
dishter consented to with much reluctance, — Sekedeva here res 
marked to Rajah Pereecheete, that he could not give him a full 
narrative of this Yug, because he was obliged to repeat the whole 
Bhagavat tol him in seven days; that all the chiefs of Treeye: 
Loke, viz, Mertye, and Patal, and Soorg, were present atit, who, 
after being amply satisfied and entertained, took leave of Judishter, 
and returned to their several abodes: not one was discontented ex- 
сер Doorjoodhen, who was never pleased with it, nor ever spoke 
well of it, and who got up and went away from the midst of the 
assembly. He who’ shall, with а риге heart and soul, hear and 
ponder on the account of the Yug of Rajah Judishter, and the death 
of Seesoopal, by the merits of that Yug shall obtain Jiberation, 
Rajah. Pereecheete wished to know why Deorjoodhen rose up and 
went away from the assembly, and what he said. Sekedeva smiled, 
and told him that Judishter’s younger brothers were all very dutiful 
to their senior, performing whatever he enjoined, whether it were 
мега ые to them or not, without repining ; and that every thing of 
culty that was undertaken was by Creeshna’s directions; the care 

















wf lems matters devolved on Bheema, Arjoon had the department of 
attending to the great men and all the rajahs, in whatever con 
curned them. Керен managed the affairs of жон, ¥ the 
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о ee бено care of the expense: 
ficence, was pha in one: place: with:-all the Devatas, and Rey- 
decks and Brahmins, and Rajahs;-and they carried Rajah Judish- 
ter to the banks of the Ganges.’ “Brahmins chanted the Vedas, 
and Rajah Judishter bathed, while flowers rained from heaven upon 
his head. . There was ancendless variety of music andisinging: | AN 
men rejoiced, and dressed themselvesin:their miost: 1 ous. | 
sel, and perfumed 
waters. The women, hE in Harams, were seldom permitted 
to see the sun, came out on that day to view Rajah Judishter. Even 














the inhabitants of Soorg were all delighted with the: mews ‘of that 
igs and ae were the onmis теди эор 







iheir; weight; hile ll with one voice, gave glory to 
a, for having procured the celebrati | 





festi ck with-astonis at beholdin the 
beauty. of the inhabitants of аа having co a cig 
that nothing in the world was چ ب‎ to Dwaraka. All those who 
attended that Yug were purified from: their crimes, and the ad- 
vantages acquired by those who were present at it are’ ¢onferred on 
all those, who, with a pure heart and soul, shall hear and repeat 
the history of it. The assembled rajahs were deeply. grieved to quit 
Rajah Judishter, but one necessity or another at length carried them 
all to their own homes. Every individual of the human race-has 
some desire or other ungratified; but Judishter, by the kindness 
of Creeshna, attained to the completion of all his wishes. -Doorjoo- 
dhen was fretted to the soul at his celebrity and renown, and was for 
ever nourishing ill designs against him. . Creeshna, to torment Door- 

joodhen the more, ordered the eight Nayega to pay all kind of 
respect and service to Dropeda; and, on. her sitting down, or rising 
up, the Devatas became mad with admiration at the tinkling that 
proceeded from the golden bells that adorned her feet and. angles; 
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| мна нна хара a variety of beau ty: ЕГ these « 
stances. greatly incensed the jealous mind of Doorjoodhen, 3 









The êg, iis! which formed Judishter’s council-chambe 
erected by Maya the Ditya; it consisted entirely of ished: chry- 
stal, embellished with jewels, so that, from the clearness of 
ырайон фан which were perfectly dry, appeared fll of 
жең эв; чароги REY: walter; in vast. су stall 











cil inthis magnificent каркын, дойра “ий his sisi 
iti da. E marini ig he was approaching water, though 
о сенн started back, and extended the golden 
wand, which he held in his hand, to explore if it really were water 
before him. , Bheema at this instantly burst out into a loud laughter, 
nor could all Judishter’s authority restrain him, so ludicrous was the 
spectacle. Doorjoodhen was exceedingly ashamed and affronted, and 
went away from the council im great wrath. All this was Creeshna’s 
sport; but, as it was his intention to put to death altogether in one 
place a number of those wicked tyrants,. by whose weight the earth 
was.oppressed, he for the present overlooked it, while Doorjoodhen, 
by his.secret destination, grew. daily more inyeterate. in his mia- 
licious and treacherous designs.* 

At the time that Rajah Seesoopal went to ا‎ to marry 
Rokemenee, and when Creeshna stole her away from. the midst of 








БАДАН шй анн айны ЖАМЫ р берй дай данин, 
to the eldest son of the blind and fecble monarch of Hindostan, who, in fet, by that blindness, 
was legally incapacitated from reigning ; and the throne of which, therefore, by right belonged to 
the oppressed Yadavat, — * Tr had happenėd some time before, that Doorjoc , being in Jo- 
dishter"s (palace, looked ‘into Dtopeda’s apartment, which, beitig paved: with віны, (a thing he 
never had seen before,) he took it for water, and would not venture to go in. Dropeda, perceiving 
his error, « exclaimed, î Howe" are the soni like the father? Is the whole family BLIND?” which 
pit Deorjoodher into such a rage, ө ааыа ыыы ЕНДЫ 
айкыр pii л 
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all the assembled rajahs, among the number was Rajah Sal, a parti- 
cular friend of Seesoopal, whe sware,) that,aif he did.not root out the - 
very name of the Yadavas, he would, pe no more a Khettree. He 
too was one of those who, with Seesoopal,. pursued. and 
wlio, on dire experience of Стефов ой back and fled, 
glad to escape with his life. But this oath always remained at the 
bottom abbas mind; and, when Creeshn: slew рай» ‘Ral Wis 
again exceedingly ir d, and felt the weight. rmer oath 
like a mill-stone round his neck, ent = a no Jonger 
tolerable, if he could ES his Seow nae кнн 
effect it wasthe question. After much consideration, he con 1 
could only be done by the an Dev бый and as 
is the chief of thom, he began a most rigorous « 
tion, in which, after, fasting the whole diy hiss оне жөр ай 
tenance їп the evening than a handful of earth, | This austerity 
lasted a whole year; and then Mahadeva appeared to him, = 
him name his desire, and it should be gratified: He demanded 
venge on his enemies. Roodra promised it, and vanished. aber 
this, Rajah Sal built a city, and fortified | the castle of it in the mast 
Complete manner, to serve as an asylum in the day of danger; and 
then, taking with him a great army, went to Dwaraka. The first 
effort of his fury was te cut down all the trees and plants in the 
suburbs; then, forcing the city-gate, and raising a lofty (temporary) 
structure that commanded the city itself, he began to practise all 
the arts of sorcery, in which he was an adept. He caused it to rain 
stones from heaven, he raised tempestuous hurricanes that bore 
down every thing before them, houses, temples, palaces; and, by 
these means, he threw all Dwaraka into confusion. Predemne, in 
Creeshna’s absence, was governor of the city, and exerted his utmost 
endeavours to soothe and tranquillize the inhabitants, telling them, 
that all their troubles would certainly be assuaged by the blessing of 
Him who had taken on himself a mundane existence, юг the pur- 
pose of lightening the burthens of the earth. Pre e then 
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mounted his chariat, hd after hii camê Satek, and Chardeshe, and 
Behane, and others, followed by” a very great crowd of warriors. 
Sal, ‘then, by his magical power, rendered the air so completely 
= 1 + that a man could not see his own hand. Predemne, on this, 
discharged ‘a fire hich instantly” dissipated’ the obscurity. 
Sal od бейне then recognized ‘each other; and Préedemne, on 

seeing him, shot an arrow, which felled his НЕ БАДЕН to the 
бип, whilé the driver met the same fate from another. After that, 
he struck the horses of the carriage, and wounded his troops, so that 
rivers of hostile blood began to flow; and Sal, who could по! find a 
moment to return the discharge, with grief and amazement dis- 
covered that Creeshna’s sons were even more couragesiis than their 
father. Sal was now again obliged to have recourse to his magic and 
ineantations instead of the sword, and made himself one moment a 
dwarf, the next a giant; now visible, “now invisible: one moment he 
was in the ку: another on earth; now raining down water, and 
now fire. Predémne demolished the ‘force of all his spells and 
sorcery by his own superior Skill in the black art. Sal had a par- 
ticular friend, named Dereman, whom, at his first effort, Predemne 
had stretched senseless oti’ the ground with an arrow. When ‘he 
came to himself, he grasped his battle-axe, and,’ running up to Pre- 
démne, with a furious blow deprived him of sensation. 

Predemne’s companions, on his being thrown down senseless, had 
been ¢ast into utter despair; but, on his recovery, which was ina 
stantaneous, new life seemed to have entered their bodies. Pre 
demne, now, with four arrows, slew Sal's four horses: next his 
driver: he then cut away his standard and canopy, or umbrella, and 
so terrified his army, that most of them fled and plunged into the 
river. The battle lasted twelve days. All the Yadavas applauded 
Sal: for, no’ warrior Before ‘him had been able to keep on the en- 

gagement with them for more than five days, and he had fought 
twelve!” About this period, Creeshna took leave of the Pandoo’, and 
returned to Dwaraka. On the road he discovered that great mischief 
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Althoug | абе ааб arts of 
Mass та, ‚ ус he кыд Sal his « superior in t that science ; р во ће made 
his charioteer. Darek make all possible ny and they quickly 
arrived at Dwaraka, Sal's, op spied. Стернин standard, and 
told their master. When, er , Creeshina came nigh, Sal чер 
forward, and meeting him, and бор. оп high а glittering ‘spear, was 

on the point of aiming it at Creeshna’s driver; but he had not yet 
launched it, when Creeshna’ snapt it in his hand with an arrow. Sal, 
violently enraged, shot an arrow, which broke Creeshna’s bow with 
a crash that resqunded. $9: payey and he now began. to triumph as 
іп certain, victory, exclaiming aloud, “O Creeshna! - dost. thou re- 
member the day =з thou. didst steal Rokemenee from Rajah See- 
soopal, my beloved friend,, and.afterwards how. thou didst stain’ Ju- 
dishter’s Yug with his blood? For these acts Iam this day going to 
take revenge, It 1 is useless for thee to bemoan thy inferiority ; stand 
firm, nor attempt to flee,.for there is no road open for retreat 
Creeshna rebuked him for his idle boasting, and, taking his Geda, 
aimed it so forcibly at Sal, that he vanished away, and for two hours 
was utterly invisible. At the expiration of that period, he appeared 
before Creeshna in the dress of а mesenger, having changed his 
natural form for another, and, with his hair all clotted with dirt, and 
speaking with the voice of one out of breath, he said, “ O Creeshna! 
Vasudeva, your noble father, sent me hither to acquaint you that һе 
knows you came into the world for the relief of the oppressed and 
the support of the weak ; yet, in spite of this; Rajah Sal has taken 
that father prisoner, and is carrying him off.” Creeshna was won- 
derfully struck with this event, yet thought that perhaps it was true. 

This mistake, indeed, is not reconcilable with Creeshna’s omni- 
science, but it is @ mark of his taking on himself the exact. state: of 
human. life, that such opinions should. occupy his mind: . In this in; 
terval, Rajah Sal, by Maya, formed a counterfeit. Vasudeva, and 
caused him to appear upon that.spot, making him. utter these words; 
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© О Creeshna! with so godlike a son’ as you, is it not lamentable that 
your father should be in so wretched a plight?” Sal, in his own 
shape, exclaimed, Now, Creeshna, ‘will ‘I’ slay your father before 
your face !""Actordingly, drawing his’ sword, He instantly cut off 
the counterfeit Vasudeva's head. Creeshna was dreadfully perplexed, 
and in doubt whether this was all teal or by the force of Maya; and 





fused; but, on coming to his reflection, he assured Himself thatit 
was-all Maya-Vee-Maya.’ 50 he pursued Sal, who tobk tothe air, 
and Creeshna went through the air after him. Creeshna Soon’ over- 
took Sal, and annihilated’all his Maya; from thence he went'to his 
city and castle, which he had also fortified: by ‘the boe of Maya, 
and, with a heavy battle-axe, softened all Sal’s bones; and broke in 
pieces’ his city and castle. In" this manner Wid! He strike Sala 








hundred times: with his battle-axe, and he, at every stroke, broke 
Creeshna’s weapon. Several times Sal fell down with thé force of 
the repeated blows, ‘but again rose tip, and returned’ tothe charge. 
At last, Creeshna struck him so violently with a spear, that, pressing 
_ clean through one arm, it fixed in his chest, and even pinned down 
his other arm: after which, he cut off his head with his:crown on, 
and a’shining Koondel in his ear, and threw his city into the ‘river. 
The Devatas in Deva-Loke made great rejoicing ‘at his fate. Den- 
teebektre, who had been exceedingly affected with his brother See: 
soopal’s death, was now doubly enraged at the slaughter: of their 
dearest friend, Rajah Sal, and made mighty preparations, and levied 
a strong army against Creeshna.’ ~ | | 

Creeshna had not yet set out for Dwaraka, when Dentechek tre, 
vowing vengeance, came to the very place where Rajah Sal had 
been slain. The Yadavas, aware of his prowess, Were all exceed. 
ingly alarmed, and Denteebektre, with a‘ battle-axe in his hand, 
coming close to Creeshna, began to upbraid him with the fite of his 
brother and his friend, and, collecting all his strength, aimed a blow 
at him; but Creeshna, at that instant, struck him so violently on the 
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breast with his Geda, that hi immedi 

and a flame, of fire. i issuing from. his head, ascended into the. air, 
whence jit, came back: and went into Creeshna’s mouth, where it was 
quenched. Dentecbektre hadia younger brother, nam 
who also attempted. to risk a battle, but ‘reeshna ‹ 5 

with Sodharsan- Chakra, Абад vse fit persons, the 























Poorash, while, those of ed understa 
cumscribed by the mere limits of the senses only, 
he had баде, а PRA Ct ر‎ avi 
iat there might exist another, who woul 





the war Gee was EES out е РУ а. м the. Par ndoos, 

went his way to Наѕіапароог,; In the j journey, having bathed i in he 
Jumna, and Ganga,.and other sacred rivers, he came, to Nee- 
meshhare, where Brehmrekshee, the Reyshee, was performing a 
Yug; and, just as Ram arrived there, Soote was. pronouncing ‘the 
Bhagavat. - All the rest of the assembly rose up in honour of Ram, 
except Soote, who did not conceive: it worthy. of himself to ect up 
and quit his posture ,of Vyasasan. Ram grew angry at this neglect, 
and Raja-Goon (passion) overpowering him, he exclaimed, “ O 
learned Brahmins, and ye Reyshees, masters of science, ye well 
know that this Avatar of mine. is only for the purpose of correcting 
evil-doers and wrong-minded men: if, therefore, any опе behave in 
an unseemly manner before me, how shall I be able to endure it? 
It is shocking that men should study theory, and neglect practice! 
They pride themselves upon their depth of science, even before they 
have yet learned to subdue their senses, and cannot discriminate 
between what is becoming and what indecent, nor yet regulate their 








г +6 ) 
actions by the circumstarices of the time. At present, this Soote, in 
not rising up, to salute with due respect an Avatar, has been guilty 
of an act of manifest Adherme ; and, if T should kill him for it, I 
should incur no'blame.” Balhadur, with his'sword, instantly cut off 
Soote’s head; but all the spectators, with one’ voice, exclaimed, = О 
Ram! Ram! Soote, Vernesenker as he was, while’ sitting in the 
place of Vyas, ought not to have been exposed to any evil designs; 
and to have killed him, as thou hast done, is to be imputed to thee 
аѕ ап enormous erime, and the guilt of Brahmaheita rests upon thee. 
And whereas thou art of opinion, that, being an Avatar, no crime 
attaches to thee; ask of Creeshna, thy younger brother, whether 
when Bhreegoo, the Reyshee, struck him with his foot, he did not 
(instead of resenting it) tenderly inspect his foot, lest perhaps he might 
have hurt it by the biow.* Now, therefore; O Ram! thou must 
perform the pilgrimage of the Teerthes, (places of devotion,) to go 
the circuit of the holy places, that thou mayest be freed by thy 
Perechheete.” Ram was thunderstruck with the denunciation of 
the Reyshees, and remained unable to answer, utterly ashamed of 
what he had done, and sorrowfully reflecting that if Ae, one of the 
Avatars, should have sullied himself with such a crime, what must 
tl n be expected to commit! and, at last, he said, “I shal! 
feel. the Sight to my very soul, if; by my pilgrimage to the 
Teerthes, my offence may be done away.” · Тһе Reyshees replied, 
“© Ram! this was the will of destiny; be not over sorrowful, but 
set heartily to work for thy Perechheete (purification); and, by the 
circuit of the Teerthes, and by performing Abkheke to the son of 
Soote; in the place of his father, thy offence shall be wiped off.” 
Balhadur answered, “ Besides this, whatever else may be necessary 
for one to do, on account of Perechhecte, you have but to direct, 
and with heart and soul I shall strenuously perform it’? The 














* This sentiment, which occurs frequently in this Life, is far too Christies to be put 
into the mouth of the choleric Brahmin, who, we have seen, is constantly cursing his 


enemics. 


Reyshees then said, that Belo bal- Danis frequently threw flesh, and 
blood, and pus, into their sacrifice, and spoilt the Yug, and was a 
cause of much vexation and uneasiness to them ; thatit would be ex- 
tremely agreeable to them that he should be slain, and that, by 
Ram’s exertions, it could be effected. 

One day there happened a violent sti 
meshhare, in which there fell purulent matter, and blood, and 
pieces of flesh. The Reyshees presently discovered that this was 
done by Belool-Danoo, who before had several times molested them, 
That day, however, they bore it with tranquillity and extreme: A 
tience. After some time, a most tremendous black figure, aie 
digiously tall and lofty, witli eyes glaring like fire, wine-coli 
hair, and very long teeth, presented itself before them. (On the jin- 
stant of its appearance, Ram grasped his Kel and Moosel, and the 
spectre, observing Ram to be some puissant warrior, took warning 
accordingly, and become one moment invisible and apparent the 
next, till the instant when Ram struck him so violently on the head, 
that, with one blow, his soul was separated from his body. Ram 
instantly attributed his death not to his own efforts, but to the effica- 
cy of the Reyshees curses. Ram was no less delighted with the 
slaughter of Belool-Danoo than were the Devatas when they ap- 
plauded Eendra for killing Peret Assoor Ditya, and no less did the 
Reyshees rejoice and perform: Asheerbade over Ram, putting round 
his neck a brilliant necklace; while the Devatas brought him a 
costly robe and invaluable chains, After this, Ram, by the consent 
and instruction of the Reyshees, first bathed at the place of Nekshe 
Reyshee, and at Pyag (Halibas) performed Terpen to the Pectrees ; 
thence he went to Goumetee, and Gendeka Vyabha, and Soonebhedre, 
and Gaya; and, from the day that he intended to go to Gaya, 
the Pectrees were propitiated, and the Devatas performed Asheerbade 
over him. Wheresocver Ram went, men obtained ease and comfort. 
Twelve months were passed in going the circuit of the Teerthes, 
after which he came to Dwaraka, where he heard that a fierce war 





orm of wind and sic at Nec- 
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had arisen betw en “the Kooroos and) the Pandoos, and made this 
remark: “ That it wasia fortunate circumstance ;_ for that the earth, 
which was overladen with the weight of evildoers; would now be 
lightened.” From .Dwataka, Ram, wênt to Kooroochhictre at the 
very time that Bheema and. Doorjoodlien were engaged together їп 

Geda-J vodhe /é, e. fighting with Gedas). All present bowed their 
Kesis in Nemeskar to Ram, who said, “ That, as Bheema, їп this 
severe exercise, had. the advantage in point of breath, sa Door- 
joodhien had the advantage of superiority in the science of the Geda; 
but that their power and, strength were on a par. © уе, who 
are now present, Bheema, and Arjoon, and Doorjoodhen, are the 
most exalted of men, and are to be numbered in the list of the 
Devatas, yet even, while present in Creeshna’s service, they, as men, 
have no means to avoid the temper of Raja-Goon. Verily such is 
their destiny.” Ram, who was an Avatar of Neerenkar, could not 
break through the decrees of fate, how then shall any other? When 
he went back again to Dwaraka, the inhabitants, seeing him thus 
humbled m a state of penitentiary devotion, were astonished. 
Ram said he must go that very day before the Reyshees, and that, 
until they had pronounced him cleansed from his crime, he must 
perform whatever they ordered. When he came again to Nee- 
meshhare, the Reyshees were overjoyed at seeing him, and per- 
ceived that he was now purified from his offence. Ram, at that 
time, shone among his fellows like the moon on the fourteenth 
night, and the Reyshees performed Asheerbade to his splendor, and 
clothed him in superb attire. 

Soodaman, a poor Brahmin and fellow-student with Creeshna 
under his tutor Sendeepen, by the instigation of his wife, about 
this time paid a visit of respect to Creeshna at Dwaraka, having 
nothing with him for a present except one handful of rice. Creeshna 
received him most affectionately, and, in his absence, transformed 
his cottage to a palace, and his wife to a beauty; gave him a large 
sum in money, and, at his death, rendered him Mooktee (beatified). 
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The day that they were thus assembled at Kooroc 
Pandoos and the Kooroos all bowed i in submission to reeshna, an 
the eight Nayega associated with their wives and е of ii atier 
rajals. All the princes and great men addressed Creeshna as God, 
calling him Peremehems, and adding that the four Vedas w | 
word. By thus devoutly paying all possible reverence to his divine 
character, they became cleansed from their crimes. Опе day, 
Dropeda requested the eight Nayega to give her an account of 
their several marriages, which they did in their turns, or their 
history as in the former chapters, except that of Lekshet за 
not there inserted, and is as follows:— Lekshema inform ê Droped 
that she:had one E heard Nared give a descri ipti 6F eeshna 
her father, and he had painted him in such lively colours, that, pa 
the same moment, she fell violently in love with him, and was de- 
termined to marry no other. Her father, however, erected a 
bere (a pavilion) for her, and in the middle of the Soo: sete! С was 
placed a butt or target, and on the top‘of the butt a fish, with this 
express condition, that, whoever should make his arrow hit the fish, 
by taking aim through a vessel of water, should have her for a wite; 
and all the rajahs and chiefs, who came to court her, were introduced 
into the Soombere, and a bow and arrow were put into their ‘hands, 
Rajah Megende, and Bheema, and Doorjoodhen, and Kerne, arid 
öthers, exerted their strongest efforts in vain. “ Creeshna, the master 
of all hearts, knew the secret wish of my heart, took his aim through 
the vase of water, and easily hit the fish. When I put the Mooktee- 
Mala round Creeshna’s neck, all the others burnt with rage; but 
Creeshna lifted me into his carriage, and Darek drove us away with 
the utmost rapidity. His rivals followed us in chariots and on 
elephants, and their fleetest horses ; but on his very first attack, they 
all taced about and fled. Thence Creeshna, like the sun bursting 
from Oodachel to perform his western journey, went to Dwaraka, 
the beauty of which is not now to be described, My father sent a 
magnificent portion after mc, but I do not presume to call myself his 
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wife; I am one of his humble attendant | Af 
the other :16,000. wives related; one by one! the history’ of their 

iptivity under Bhoom-Assoor, together’ with’ the death of that tyrant 
by the hand of: ‘Creeshna, and added, ا‎ that tiie they were 
become the: lowest of Iris slaves. 5ш оа bido yi bl 

Towards:theiclose o: Creeshna’s sojöur н idee 2 tals,’ 
deva and Devaci began fully to comprehend the divine character of 
Créeeshna, and acknowledged: him: for the Creator, тав and 
| єт, Of the world; tory \before they had been prevented 
understanding. by the power of Maya, After Creestini had. one е day 
satisfied Vasudeva.on this head,. he went with Ram to see his n mo 
Deyaci,, who received them with the ‘teriderest- affection, ‘a | 
themi,,she had heard how: they had:raised the two’ sons of their tutor 
endeepen to life; that she, too, had at least the pretensions of their 
tutor with three. times the: Joss; that she now required of them the 
six sons which Cansa had slain, and who had left six deep wounds і in. 
her heart, which nothing but their presence could heal. Сг 
and. Balhadur, smiling, told: her, that they would bring back- hér sons 
upon one condition, which was, that she would not set her heart too 
strongly on. them, but be. satisfied with seeing’ them once more, 
Thereupon, in sight of their mother, they went into the earth, and, 
passing through, came to the nether world. ‘Rajah Bali, hearing of 
their approach, met them with great ceremony, and accommodated — 
them with all. possible attention; and, after every testimony of 
reverence and respect, requested to know the cause of his being 
honoured with the visit of the Lord of the three worlds. Creeshna 
now began an/account of former times, and informed him, « that, 
in the house of Mereechee, had beem born of the seed of Brahma 
six sons;and, a second time, the same six sons were born in the 
house of, Hiranyacasipu. The same were also again born in the 
house of Kal-Neeme, and in that life inflicted much vexation and 
infinite troubles on holy men and Devyatas, who. therefore fixed 
this. curse on them: * As ye now give so much molestation to us, 
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behold her children, 
being now release d fro 5 
names: Semer, Kehe, Bergi oon, Chhoodre, Derkh rer 
Inquire after them, that I may shew them to their mother, 
after a sight of her, they may go to paradise.” Rajah Bali instantly 
dispatched some servants to look for them, and in one hour they 























sitting, in anxious expectation to behold her children, and. presen 
the six little ones to their mother. The instant she saw her sons 
milk began to flow from her breasts, and, afte ' gratefully thanking 
Creeslina and Balhadur, she hugged them to her bosom, and kissed 
their foreheads, and suckled them with milk from the very same 
breast which had once nourished Creeshna. All that she had formerly 
promised as the condition of seeing them was now overturned, ‘and 
Creeshna was obliged to desire her to suspend her fondness, and be 
calm, that they might take their departure for paradise. Devaci 
acknowledged his kindness in having procured for her a sight which 
it was not otherwise possible to behold, and submitted, The childre: 

having drunk of Devaci's milk, and having Creeshna’s hand 
passed over their bodies, became immortal, and all a рр гес 

figure of Creeshna, with a shining Koondel and Mookete. ` They 
then. mounted on an'eagle, resembling Creeshna’s; afterwards, falling 
at his and Ram's feet, and paying Nemeskar to Vasudeva and 
Devaci also, they set off for paradise, in the sight of all the people. 
Devaci exclaimed, that, having now seen her dead sons revived, 
and on the way. to paradise, she was well assured that the also herself 
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should speedily go thither, 
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Distinctly to mark the equal regard with which the Deity ob- 
serves all his devout worshippers of every rank and class, Creeshna 
one morning set out with a great suite of Devatas for Trauur, for 
the express purpose of exhibiting the marks of his divine favour to 
Bhoolamen, the rajah of that place, and also to one Mhooret-Deva, 
a poor Brahmin inhabitant of the same city, both of whom were his 
most zealous devotees. When he arrived there, knowing that their 
faith and religious merits were upon a par, although their station 
and circumstances were widely different, he was solicitous not to 
appear to give the one a preference above the other, nor let either 
feel himself slighted. He, therefore, made a double representation of 
himself, both Avatars exactly similar, so that the rajah, who ее 
him with all the pomp and nse aff and with 
nificent presents of exquisite clothes, chains, and stri ngs of pearls, Ke. 
conceived himself the most favoured of mortals, in having the divine 

ge under his own roof; while the humble Brahmin, no less 
> his unaffected offerings of the choicest fruits 
а ыи of sweet flowers before the very same Creeshina at the 
same moment in his own house. Creeshna, at the earnest instances 
of the rajah, stayed some time with him in his magnificent palace 
to fortify his devotion, and all the inhabitants of Tirhut were eased 
of their doubts and perplexities by his presence: at the same time 
che was daily present in the lowly cottage of Mhooret-Deva, re- 
ceiving grateful prayers and thanksgivings, with the greatest con- 
descension and benevolence. After some time thus employed, 
Creeshna returned to Dwaraka, and the Brahmin accompanied him 
a considerable way on the journey. 

Terek-Assoor one day demanded of Nared, which of the three - 
Devatas, Brahma, Veeshnu, and Mahadeva, was to be propitiated 
with the least worship ? Nared answered, Mahadeva; who presently 
grants whatever is desired by those who worship him with their 
whole heart. Accordingly, Terek-Assoor became a most zealous 
worshipper of Mahadeva, to obtain his own particular purposes. 
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But Mahadeva shewed him no: signs of encouragement ; the Ditya, 
however, redoubled his austerities in such a manner, that, in the 





space of seven days, he cut off all the flesh from his own body with . 


a knife, and burnt it in the fire; and, after those seven days, was 
preparing to cut off his own head also, as a propitiatory sacrifice. 
Mahadeva at length appeared. йоу! and took hold of his hand, 
by which his flesh was instantly réstored to its former state, and told 
him, that, whatever was his wish, it should be granted. At the same 
time he demanded why he had proceeded to: such severe austerities, 
declaring, that, whoever in sincerity sacrificed to him, even: with 
water, obtained the object of his desires. Terek-Assoor demanded, 
“ that on whose head. soever he should lay his hand, that person 
might be reduced instintly to ashes.” On hearing this extra- 
ordinary request, (which of course was innmediately granted,) fear 
came on all the world, and Mahadeva himself also recollecting the 
story of the black snake, who prepared to bite his benefactor on the 
yery day he had fed him with milk, “and concluding the Ditya had 
a mind to make experiment of his power, by laying his hand ‘on 
Mahadeva’s own head, fled hastily away. Terek-Assoor following 
him at full speed, Mahadeva made the circuit of the seven stages of 
the earth and the seven stages of heaven, but noone was able to 
protect him from his pursuer,'so he urged his flight back again to 
paradise. There Narayen, taking pity on his situation, came imme, 
diately forth to comfort him, and assuming, by the force of his 
Maya, the figure of a beautiful woman, met the exasperated Ditya, 
and, with a delicate voice, asked what was the reason of his running 
so fast? adding, that if he had placed any confidence in Maha- 
deva’s promises, he. was woefully deceived; for that, ever, since 
the day when that deity had interrupted Dekshe, the Prejapetee’s 
Yug, Dekshe had uttered a curse against him, and from that time 
Mahadeva's words never produced any effect. That he had only to 
put his hand on his own head, and he might depend. on ‘finding 
Mahadeya’s promise to be utterly false. On hearing Ше soft 
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speeches, of this-enchanter of the: oild: and its inhabitants, Terek- . 
Assoor'put his hand on his own head) andwas instantly reduc | 
ashes by the: touch. Jeye! Jeyel resounded tatéh pridie ìt 
be diel and it rained flowers from heaven, ere 
eya at his éscape, came биё. from: на lurkingeplie, ана. тё 
ied thi palace и Куши алд row ТТ 717 
Miini-Eswaias): as they: were at arg fre регогтй 
near амытан Saraswatty. These holy men demanded of praia 
vhether Brahma, Veeshnu, or Mahadeva, were most worthy'to be 
orshipped N they: and alk the people might address their dev 
tions accordingly ? ` Bliteegoo said, һе wen first try all the three; 
and then inform them. In consequence, he went first to Brahma, 
and addressed him with the e proper from! a son to his 
father,* to. see what kind of temper aid patience he’ possess 
Brahma“at first grew angry, and aceused him of want of eetan: 
but was soon appeased; and his son perceived he was like fire and 
water, alternately hot and cold. Bhreegoo, in the ‘second place, 
went to Mahadeva's abode: Mahadeva rose up, and was going to 
embrace him, but Bhreegoo would not let him approach, and made 
use of very disrepectful language. Mahadeva drew himself up in 
wrath, and, snatching up his trident, rushed forward with intent to 
kill him; but Parvati interfered, and, falling at her husband's feet, | 
pacified his anger. Bhreegoo hastily retreating thence, went to the 
place called Vaicontha, the lord of which is Veeshnu. Him he | 
found sleeping on the lap of the universe, or Leckshmeen. 
Bhreegoo, on'seeing him, struck him forcibly with his foot оп the 
breast.. Veeshnu started up, and, taking hold ‘of the foot, said; 
“This breast of mine is extremely hard, and your foot very tender; 
undoubtedly it must be aaeh hurt,” With — and other kind 






























. аал of the dont of Brahma, and the promulger of the Vedas, 
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words, mollifying his wrath, he intreated Bhreegoo to stay q little 
time, and honour his abode with his presence, adding, that he was 
sorry, he had) been taken unawares from being ignorant of his ap- 
proach, e entreated his pardon, and hoped his foot. would not be in- 
jured by so violent a blow. $hreezoo, weeping for joy at this kind 
reception, went away, exclaiming, “ This surely із the true Lord of 
the three worlds!” He now returned to the Reyshees, and told 
them, “ Veeshnu for certain was the deity most benignant and 
worthy of adoration; that he was the Omnipotent, a who- 
soever with heart and soul should address his vows to him, would 
obtain all he desired.” So also he who shall hear this history, which 
Sekedeva ун to Rajah Poreccheete, will, escape farther trans- 
migration, and paradise ресс ne his abode. саа 
said Sekedeva, “is Creeshnas. the same who exh | 
his own exalted might.” mised 

On hearing the last worda; Rajah. Bintal curiosity was 
inflamed, and he demanded an account of that affair. : Sekedeva 
informed him, that a Brahmin of Dwaraka, who had lost cight sons 
in their youth, was so transported with grief, that he went one day 
into the assembly where Creeshna, Arjoon, and the other Yadavas 
were sitting, and, without the least ceremony, boldly accused their 
crimes as the cause that the children of Brahmins died so imma- 
turely. Creeshna said nothing; but Arjoon exclaimed with a: loud 
voice, “ O Brahmin! is there none here skilful at the bow? That 
rajah is not a true Khettree, in whose city a Brahmin should have 
such cause of mourning. What is past, indeed, cannot be recalled ; 
but I myself will guard your children in future, In my ime nosuch 
event shall take place, and I will throw myself into the fire if I can- 
not prevent it.””" The Brahmin told Arjoon, that he talked wery pre- 
sumptuously, since he certainly was not so able a bowman as Bal- 
hadur, Creeshna, Predemne, and others, who had not hitherto suc- 
ceeded. Arjoon replied, that neither Creeshna, nor Predemne, nor 
Aneroodhe, nor any other Khettree, could prevail against his own 
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famous bow Gandeeva; that he had comp 
x аба “his superior skill in’. | ore | 14 : 

posing g Yama (ae king of nes ` The 

Tiin filed? int © үн Ава aa bathine hi ет 

calling’ upon the name of Bhagavan, and taking” iki Б Bow Gan- 
deeva, so completely nailed up ‘the Brahmin’s door with arrows, 
that, on all the six sides, there remained поа е pehin WRB 
even the air could enter: ihi a e with his bow 
and arrows ready in hîs hand, but could ёе dêin Оп the för- 
mer occasions the child came out (of his mother's womb) when dead, 
but now even the dead child) was vanished through the air: «The 
father wept and mourned, and, going to Creeshna, abused Arjoon in 
the most unqualified terms for his idle boasting; and Arjoon was so 
mich ashamed, that he said he would go and fetch the Brahmin’s 
son away from Yama himself. But though he went thither, and 
‘also to Eendre-Pooree, and other Poorees, he could get no tidings 
whatsoever of the child; ‘so, coming back to the earth, after a 
fruitless search in extreme affliction, he collected a heap of faggots, 
and, setting them on fire, was going to cast himself into the flames. 
Creeshna seeing this, took him by the hand, and said Ae had news 
of the Brahmin’s son, and that they must go together and fetch him 
from a place whither neither his own hand nor Arjoon’s could 
reach. So they mounted a carriage together, and went towards the 
жең, and, passing all the seven climates and all the stages of the 
nivere; came to that profound and palpable darkness, where there 
qs no admission of the sun, or the moon, ог fire. As they had now 
no other means of proceeding, Soodharsan-Chakra* was ordered to 
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e “Tn the Persian tr: 1 of the Bhagavat,"’ meaning the present, says Sir William 
Jones,  Creeshna id said to have descended with his favourite Arjoen to the keitof thè 
Stygian Jove of India, from wham he instantly obtained the favour which he requested, thar the 
souls of a Brahmin’s six sons, who had been. slain in battle, might ‘re-animate their respective 
bodies: and Seam ax Aa a a thus described: ‘He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thousand 
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go forward, that the horses might get on by means of its ым, 
When Arjoon beheld that light, wie is the light of God, he coul 

not turn his face towards its) ath but, cover ing 

them from the dazzling glare, remained 1 | 

Wiren the resplendent brightne: a ieee ov came 

entered an expanse. of хамои авч vind ти, wii me 
they, observed.a splendid. palace and throne, Sesh 

the snake, who had a thousand, һе: і, а | 
tude to resemble Kylass,. while. his thousand eyes 
flames. There they beheld the, Being; undesc 

























lotos, and he wore a yell v robe, ов. his paar a Bolden ear- 
rings and a profusion of jewels ‘a string of the finest p 15 а d 
his. neck, and the Kowsteke-Men blazed on the middle of his 
breast, a figure. beautiful in its proportions, and resplendent | with 
Shanka, and Chakra, and Geda, and Padma,, Creeshna and Arjoor 
perceiving him, to be the true object of worship, stood. with their 
hands joined before them in adoration. That sublime Being, which 
was purity itself, spoke these. words: ‘It was I, who, taking on 
myself the form of Yama, bore away the Brahmin’s son, because I 
had.an earnest desire to. see you. You have done what was your 
function to do, and have released the earth overladen, with, ber 
heavy weight. Your incarnation was for the purpose of illumi 
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фә вй са мї [беа а crown set with resplendent gem one oF which ws larger and 
brighter thay the rest; his eyes gleamed like faming'torches; but ki na 1; his ‘tongues, and 
his body, were black ; the skirts of his habiliment were yellow, anid a sparkling jewel hang in 
every one of his art; his army were extended, and -adarned, withhrich bracelets, and bis hands 
bore the holy shell, the radiated weapon, the mace for war, and the lotos. Thus Pluto was ofen 
exhibited in painting and sculpture with a diadem and sceptre; but himself and his equipage 
were of the blackest shade."”— Asiatic Researches, vol, i. p.43-— Thüs far Sir William Jones, 
whose translation of the abeve passage seems to be more general and Isboured than Mr. - Halhed's, 
which, thoagh rapid, appears to be minutely corrects, from his ticular’ 

a flower af the lotes’’ and the ™ Kongre Mem," which latter I ought before to have T uaInte 
the reader from a note of the translator on a passage not printed, is a most resplendent jew 
worn on the breast as a talisman, and, like the carbuncle, dissi ing midnight darkness, 











and all-sufficient. His countenance was like | “the. мба of the 
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and have well performed your appointed functions?" On beholding 
these wonders, Arjoon totally forgot every thing that had ‘passed 
in his mind, and. now fully comprehended that Creeshna was Lord 
of heaven and earth, and that ail that he sew was His" Form end 
HIS LIGHT. They then took the Brahmin’s son away with them, 
and came back. Arjoon, astonished and amazed, totally laid aside. 
his former presumption, and felt both Creeshina’s might and his own 
weakness, The Brahmin, in great joy, received back his son, 
praising them for the miracles they had wrought and the toils they 
had undergone. | | сип | 

One day, in Dwaraka, which is a second Vaicontha, Creeshna 
was enjoying himself with his relations, and sons, and ‘grand- 
children, and his 16,000 wives, and all his wealth: his elephants, 
his horses, his carriages out of number, were arranged in ‘order. 
In the midst of his golden castle ‘extended his apartments on all. 
the four sides. His gardens were of golden earth, wherein were 
trees of paradise full of variegated fruits. Peacocks, and cocclas 
(Indian nightingales), and ‘other birds, were sporting therein. 
Creeshina on that day was surrounded with his 16,000 wives; as 
LIGHTNING WITH A cCLovp, and they gathered innumerable 
flowers as offerings to Creeshna, like the Devatas presenting flowers 
to Eendra; and, in all the licence of joy, they and Creeshna were 
sporting together, and throwing the flowers at each other. In the 
garden was a river, whose banks were all gold and jewels, the 
water of which, from the reflection of rubies, appeared red, though 
perfectly white; it was the WATER oF LIFE: and thousands of 
lotoses floated on its surface, among which innumerable bees were 
humming and secking their food. In this river they bathed and. 
played, \Creeshna always i the midst of them. At length, in’ the 
very height of all their revels and enjoymenits, he suddenly diss 
appeared!!! His principal wives, which were the eight Nayega, 
remained for some time in profound astonishment: then they all 
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is he, нер, “One demanded ос ti 
һай lei and REG сезе. One ironed the sea, <“ Thou 
ocean! who art night and. day, roaring, hath not Cre ana taken thy 
fourteen Reten, or precious things, also, as well as our ir hearts, and is 
it not therefore thou grieve ?* —— Another addressed. the moon, | “o 
thou lord. of the stars! why dost. not thou deap yon, the world, the 
veil of darkness 2. АГ, ahou. not affected by his ibsence ? Пас) 
every one must be heartless, like us wretched crea су. who now 
pot what is our fault to be thus forgotten and forsaken.” x Another 
spake. to, the passing clouds, “* ¥¢, too, are impressed аш Ше 
colour and figure of Creeshna, and, : as le has taken his departure, 50 
ye also are, ever on. the wing;, and ус, like us mourning his 
absence, overspread every quarter with gloom.’ '— Another asked. the 
cocela why he had lost his fine notes? “ Is your mate also fled?” 
nii o ai А ау е 

Mr. Halhed’s copy of the Mahabbarat was imperfect and ended 
abrupdy; but he: has added in: the, manuscript these words: “ Few 
events of any importance occur in the history. of, Creeshna between 
this period and that of his going to Hastanapoor to assist the Pandoos, 
just, before the breaking out of the war of the Mahabbarat, which 
ended inthe destructionof, the Koorgos.” With the result, of, that 
contest the reader has been presented . in, a short sketch. i in “page 
266 preceding, and, by way. of connecting the historical | detail, 
L, insert „below, from. Ferishta, the ‘account given һу him, pro- 
fessedly. from. the Mahabbarat, only, eer correcting the ortho- 
graphy of the proper names by the standar У which 1 рн 
му омадо the preceding pages. 2 „4а 4. ы н 
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е is recorded, in the Mahabbarat, that, about the middie of the 

third period, there was a rajal of the tribe of Khettri, in the city of 
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Hastanapoor, whose name was Bharata. He tuled the апуан of 
Hindostan, and his issue after him in lineal déscent for eight genera- 
tions, in peace and tranquillity. The ninth in succession, whose 
name was Koor, we are told, foi unded the city of that name, which 
is now called Tannassar, and is about seventy crores from Delhi, 
He was the father of the tribe who аге. still called’ Бле ог 
К богооз. ир 

In the thirteenth generation ‘from Koor; мне reigned, 
and was esteemed a great prince. | He bad two sons, one’ named 
Drectrarashta and the other Pandoo. But when Dreetrarashta grew 
up, he beeame blind, and therefore’ his father left his Лаадна 
to his younger son, who had five children ; Judishter, Bheema, and 
Arjoon, by one wife, and Nacul and Sehedeva by another. But 
his eldest brother Dreetrarashta had sons one hundred and one, by @ 
variety of women, among whom was one named” Doorjoodhen, 
being the eldest of his children by the ‘first wife) and another was 
called Jutush, being his first-born by a second wife. In short, when 
Pandoo died, the inheritance descended by right to the heirs of his 
elder brother Dreetrarashta, so that Doorjoodhen became king. 

But the children of Pandoo regarded Doorjoodhen as an enemy, 

















and waited an opportunity to-divest him of his authority. Dreetra- ` ` 


rashta, fearing ‘disturbances, advised his soti to build û palace with- 
out the city for the sons of Pandoo, im which for some time they 
consented to reside. In the mean time, Doorjoodhen had privately 
ordéred the workmen, who built this palace, to fill up several vaults 
with combustibles, and hired an old woman to set fire to them, at a 
proper opportunity, But the plot being discovered accidentally by 
the sons of Pandoo, they themselves set fire to the mine, and burnt 
the old woman and her five sons in the flames, while they privately 
withdrew into the wilderness, where they'remained for some — 
the king imagining they had been destroyed in the fire. 

The sons of Pandoo ventured at length into a certain city called 
Cumpula, where they wedded Dropeda, the rajah's daughter, with 
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whom they lived by turns, for the space of seventeen days: Ina 
short time, however, it ‘was noised abroad, that the sons of Pandoo 
were not dead, as was supposed; which reaching the ears of the 
king, he ordered inquiry to be made, and found that.truth was in 
the report. Anxious to have them again in his power, he wrote to 
them affectionate letters, inviting them to Mastanapoor i 
him the inheritance of their forefathers. They v were at length pre- 
vailed upon by his fair promises, returned to court, and were cated 
in every respect becoming their dignity. A part of the kingd 
was allotted for their maintenance y for, upon their arrival, they be- 
came so much beloved by the people and nobility, that the king 
was afraid to lay violent hands upon them. Their popularity daily 
increasing, and their party being strengthened by many, of ће, prin- 
cipal nobility, they at length openly insisted upon a division of the 
empire itv their favour, which the king, being in no condition to re- 
fuse, complied with without hesitation. ° 
Some time after these transactions, Judishtee. gave р fent, of 

the period,® the manner of which is said to be this: — They lighted 
a prodigious: fire, and threw into it every kind of spice, perfume, 
fruit, and grain. At this feast it was necessary that all the mjahs of 
the earth should be present. Judishter, in order to invite the rajahs, 
sent his four brothers to the four quarters of the world, that, bihe 
favour of God, his design in a short time might*be accomplished. 
Lis brothers, according to his desire, from Arab, from Agim, from 
Turkistan; from Habysh, and other сэры brought those princes 
to be present at this grand festival. Doorjoodhen, on observing the 
greatness of Judishter, burnt with envy at his бре, and contrived 
this scheme to deprive his rival of his kingdoms and wealth. 

Tt owas the custom in those days to play at dice, and Door- 
joodhen, having made a. false. set, challenged Judishter to play, 
which being accepted by him, e a short time, in the poner 





























« The Raisoo-Yug, somewhat КҮ the secular games among ithe Romans. 


of the princes, lost all his wealth and kingdoms. Doorjoodhen told 
liim then, that he would give him о one more chance: to recover the 
whole; ‘but that, if he again should lose, he must retire, with all his 
brothers, for the space of twelve years into banishment; and if, 
during that interval, he wasto be secn im his former dominions, he 
‘was to remain in banishment twelve years more. Judishter, hoping 
that fortune would not always be unkind, consented to these terms; 
but having lost as before, he was constrained by the princes, who 
were umpires, to relinquish his kingdoms to Doorjoodhen, and retire 
into banishment with his brethren from: i ee his capi al city, 
now known by the name of Delhi. | 

‘Twelve years they lay concealed in фе Заара: in such a 
manner that the tread of their feet was not heard; and, when the 
time of their exile expired, they dispatched Kishen, the son of Basdeo, 
fie. Creeshna, the son of Vasudeva,) to demand the restoration) 
of their kingdoms. Doorjoodhen, notwithstanding his promise, 
made a jest of the embassy, and turned the ambassador with scortr 
from his presence. The sons of Pandoo, finding that they could do 
nothing without force, began to collect their friends, of whom they 
had many; and, in a short time, they appeared in the ficld of 
Kirket, near the city of Tanassar, at the head of a mighty army, im 
the beginning of the Cali-Yug. Doorjoodhen advancing with his 
army, after having drawn up his troops in array, encouraged the 
ranks of the valiant.’ The soldiers on both sides, according to the 
custom of battle, began to work for death; the contest was renewed, 
with dubious advantages, for the space of eighteen days, till at 
length Doorjoodhien, with most of his friends, as the reward of his 
perfidy, drank the cup of fate in the field of war. 

"Тһе Hindoos sayy that, in this war, Doorjoodhen commande 
eleven coheen, and the sons of Pandoo seven: a coheen, according 
to their fabulous accounts, consisted of twenty-one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy elephants of war, an-equal umber of chariots, 
six thousand six hundred and ten horsemen, and one hundred and 
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nine thousand three hundred and filty foot. Of all this incredible. 
number, they say that only twelve YE GE ‘on both sides, four 
on the part of Deorjoodhen, and! right on. х е part of Judishter: 
among the latter was the ambassador Kishen Vasudeva, who is’ 
esteemed a great prophet among pr Ноо. | They зау, that the 
astrologers gave advice to Rajah Cansa, who’ tuled in the- city of 
Mathura, that Kishen should one day take away his life; upon which 
he sought every opportunity to put Kishen to death; but Kishen, 
knowing the designs of his foe, retired to a place called Nanda, 
where he lived with a shepherd eleven:years. He ventured at length 
into the world, and, collecting a body of men together, who were. 
dissatisfied with the government of Cansa, he made war upon him, 
and put him to death, setting ир, Ogur Sein, ‘the баен Бема, in 
the kingdom ; and he: himse lived afterwards thirty-two a 













the country af Natounia, сае ае si à great arm 
Mathura, to turn Kishen from his place. At the same. бө came 
from the east Rajah Callioon, and attacked him on the other side. 
Kishen, not able to oppose these two rajahs, fled towards Dwaraka, 
which is on the coast of the Salt Sea, and was there besieged for the 
space of eighteen years, where some say he died; but. the super- 
stitious aver that he is still alive, and therefore they pay him divine 
honours. 

They relate, that, after the Mahabbarat, which signifies. the 
great war, Judishter, having overcome Doorjoodhen, ruled the whole 
empire of Hindostan for thirty-six years; when, being disgusted 
with the vanity and pomp of the world, he retired into a mountain, 
dividing his wealth and empire among his fricnds, and lived the life 
of religion» and poverty the remainderof his, days. The reign of 
Doorjoodhen and Judishter is said to be one hundred and twenty 
five years. Such are the tales of the Hindoos concerning an age too. 
dark and distant to be distinctly known.* rr 


© Ferishta, verbatim, Voli. p. 6, first edition, 
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ТНЕ БАЛЕ: OF THE. YaDAy as, ‘AND -DEATH (OF. си 
| FROM THE MAHABBARAT,. folio 827.* | 






- over Doorjoodhe in triumph and. profound 
peace: wih his. brothe irty -After that period, com- 
menced their calamities а bad omens of every kind. Great 
storms of wind, ‹ $ with hail and stones, fell upon the city.. 
J Is, ео it is reckoned ‘fortunate to. meet on theright 
ides а ind the contrary. The. sky rained fire, 
and ashes, and half-burnt-coals ; and, sometimes, without any wind, 
such a dust was raised, that the. sun was hidden at mid-day ; while, 
at other times, his: disk appeared without any light, and figures of 
men, without heads, appeared | om all sides of the sun, or there was a 
black halo encircling it, The Pandoos, and. indeed all human 
beings, were astonis ed-and stared at ¢ these: prodigies, and expected 
some most extraordinary and dreadful event to follow. . In the midst 
of these horrors, -on a certain day, as the Pandoos and nobles were 
all sitting together, arrived a person from Dwaraka, who brought 
news that the Yadavas had quarrelled among themselves, and had 
all cut each other to pieces. Rajali Judislter immediately, in the 
utmost anxicty and apprehension, sent off a mi cişehğer to. learn the 
truth of these melancholy tidings. | | 

» Rajah Jenemejeye hert» requested of Мудараба to give him 
an account of this calamity that had befallen the Yadavas, which he 
менна» ‘commenced as follows: _ 

















© IF the subsequent fragment from the Mananvarat should appear less correct in its 

language and more abundènt'in the monstrous mächinery Of an Indian poem than the preceding 
Life of Creeshna, in apology 1 must acquaint the reader,. that, as a regular translation of the 
whole poem is one day to appear from the hand of Mr, Wilkins, and consequently as this 
part may be compared with it, I did not think myself at liberty to make such numerous aliera- 
tions in it asin that. Life. ~ 
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_ Viswamitra, Dervasa, and) Nared,, three «most: perfect Revshees, 
were е sitting one. day togetlier,, when Sarane, san of Vasudeva, with 
Sanete,,oné of Creeshna’s ѕопз, and ; ax mulfitude of other young 
persons, all extremely merry, came to the splace where they) were ; 
and, dressing up Sateebe in women’s: clothes, brought him to the 
Reyshees; and, telling them it ws the wife of Beber=Jaroone, begged 
to know: (as they were во :xccedi пр 

was likely. to- bring forth: The Reyshi 
well knew what e E A RS бойон and:that he should 
bring forth an iron club, which would be: the death ofthe whole 
mily of the Yadavas»ı atone oe apt sole: 

the poor, and. their general, pride: and. arrogance, Б e sho 
escape the effects, of the i iron club, out-of the whole: trbe:of the 
Yadavas, except Creeshna and-Balhadur - That Balhadur should quit 
his present bodys: and go. at the river, and, that Creeshna’s 
time wag come ta; forsake: this world. After having said this, these 
Reyshees took up. the: skins of Cheeteks oi whith ithey sat, andy 
throwing, them over their shoulders,» hasted away out of Dwaraka; 
and went to. Rajah Judishter at, Hastanapoor. “The news of -all this 
was presently spread, over the whole) city, and. caused a general 
consternation; The next day Sateebe brought forth ‘an iron Deste- 
havenee,, or cluby such as those of) wood which are used. by 
athletics in, their exercise, with a view to increase their meee 
Ogur Sein, who'had heard the: whole affair, ordered his ‘smiths et 
grind and pulverize this club,, so, that, a :amorselof it:should not re 
main ;, Which they did, and strewed it, when thts ground, to dust, 
by the river-side;, and it was.all thus reduced to impalpable: powder, 
cxcept, a piece, Jess than, the palm of one’s hand. From the dust 
thrown away by the river-side sprungyup.a great quantity of reeds, 
and, after,the order for grinding away. this club; anothcr order was 
issued, | stri пену. forbidding. all the, Yadavas to dink wine: Мз future, 
on, pain of death... From that time they left off wine out of fear, 
aval did not even yenture.to name it, -After this, DEATH а 




















[ #9 1 
in Dwaraka in a human shape, the colour of his skin being black 
and yellow, his head close shorn, and all his limbs distorted. He 
placed himself at men's doors; so that all those who saw him shud- 
dered with apprehension, and became even as dead men from mere 
affright. Every person, to whose door he came, shot an arrow at him; 
and the moment the arrow quitted the bow-string, they saw the 
spectre no more, nor knew which way he was gone. At the same 
time adverse winds blew so violently, that all the trees were thrown 
down; and the tempest was so! fierce, that men and brutes were 
carried away by it. Besides this, innumerable quantities of mice 
swarmed in every hoyse, so that the moment any thing was set 
down, if it were not closely watched, the mice carried it away. 
Swarms upon swarms of these vermin ran about the market-places; 
and men’s doors being entirely torn away by the dreadful winds, the 
mice came and gnawed off all their hair and beards while they slept. 
Niglitingales and shareks lost their own notes, and squeaked like 
mice or hooted like owls, and never left off moaning day or night. 
Multitudes of owls, also, entered all the houses by night; or, sitting 
on the roofs, continued hooting and ee on the morning. In 
that dreadful period, cows brought forth ass-calts 
of camels; bitches, kittens; and weasels, mice. The Yadavas, too, 
became addicted to all sorts of wickedness and depravity, and were 
perpetually abusing and reviling the poor and the good; and left off 
paying all kind of respect to their spiritual guides and men of 
science, while the order of nature was reversed, and women got the 
better of men. Fire gave no light; the flames burnt dusky and 
livid; and, at the ime of sun-rse and sun-set, there appeared near 
the sun thousands of human figures in the air, with weapons i in their 
hands, skirmishing together, and these appearances were visible to 
every body. The Yogees, and the Reyshees, and the devotecs, and 
all the religious, whatever skin they spread upon the ground to sit 
on, after a few minutes, found in the place of it nothing but worms. 
The moon was eclipsed on its twelfth day, and the sun on the twenty= 
VOL. IL. Ooo 
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seventh ! of the moon. | This same. prod prodigy pad | 
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before, а ац Раг the war ‘of the irat:  Creeshna, when 
he siw tl ig ў і ıcle, said. “ Зее w thirty-six (NLS у: hie. n 

каче ие, fi | Р at a aa 
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lois ig wis ea tn the wat е Мө, 
time ‘did Kandharee utter her curse agaj | uss the very у „sume 
omens then appeared at the extinction of ofall the K Kooroos; and, as tliey. 
rtendéd the death of all the Kooroos ae sat that aren Week ean 
Бае the death of all the Yadacas.* | ati ПД, i ji Г oe api и) 
Ове night ‘Creeshna orderc the her; m, that, on the 
next day, afl nen should: got ' banks pilgrimage 
toa famous place of worship | anid гыш : 
suddenly арре: ared и woman 90 ү : 
complexion ; she was also dressed i in black тыр 
with. y yellow teeth) She entered nni 
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i 7 h ee ia J” 
i SE o 50 ‘that on on e and | е same 
night she was seen in almost every house at Dwaraka; and, in ` 
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places where they were celebrating Yugs, such heart-appalling 
terrors arose, that no one could possibly go. ‘thither. Demons 


also came, and carried. away the ornaments of the: women ne 
the arms. of the men, and по опе could impede apa. or recov 


the things they ‘seized. In ‘the midst of this diul wey tumul tand 


diately api ear 
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distraction, the heart of Creeshna, taking. its direction th igh he | 
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, ` ascended {о heaven, 50. that. all men s вау ЕЯ Ж with a 





confused: élamour, exclaimed aloud, в Lo! | 
Its, native skies?” Every опе. followed” it ‘witk 
distance rendered i it completely i ۱ шу е. are 
havin: ш, the | horses. to the’ ` ha e, they ,took 
н P “away with, the сата ge ТЕЛА e pathi 
Ше. air, far beyond. the Кеп. of | 
standard of Bälhaduř being. a falcon | 
being Garvori,. the eagle, left the Ppp оо 
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up to heaven. А Apsaras hovered а out 
чоцаНу wailing „апі crying out, “ Arise ye, and, flee!” and this 
voice | resounded ‘through all the houses. Ол the next day, being 


that еа! Creeshna “had ordered an ‘universal visitatic п оа 


afl 








out in the air, ‘and were con- 


certain holy Teerthe | on the bank of the river, the people sent down | 


thither great quantities s of provision ‘and wine, and took with them all 


their finest “dresses: and richest ornaments : immense: was the- mul- 
titude that flocked thither of men, women, and children, some in 


carriages, some on horseback and elephants, and. ‘other means of 


conveyance. ‘The retailers carried down their shops thither,’ and the 
people all got such accommodation as they çould, either in · its ог | 


under the ‘trees. When every body was gone to the. Teerthe, one 


Oodhoo, a Yadava, who,’ for learning, piety, and exalted merit of | 
every kind, Най | no ‘equal, took leave of Creeshna, and went away: 


towards the ne 
devotion, had acquired | so luminous an appearance, that, wherever 





he went, the road for a long way shone, as if with fire. When the | 
popi. had all’ taken their places, Creeshna ordered that they should 


ераге а variety of victuals and drink for the Brahmins; and, 
wie they were doing: so, a drunken Yadava, who happened to have 


a pitcher of «wine in his hand, spilt ‘some of its contents on the pro- 
vision, and contaminated the whole, so o that the Brahmins would not 
touch a morsel of it: and Creeshna commanded the whole to be 
thrown to the monkeys. As this was a great festival, all the first 


thern countries. This man, from the brightness of his 


=- 


musicians; dancers, &e. began | their amusements; and men, having 


been s0 long deprived of wine, were now eager to indulge i in it even 
to satiety, while Creeshna arranged in order’the various guests. Al 
the elders and nobles of the family, ОЁ. whom Ogur Sein was the first 


in age, and Balhadur, Creeshna's elder brother, ‘and Beber, and | 


Satyekee, “and Keret-Brema, and the sons of Creeshna, Predemne, | 
Neset, &с, were all present in that assen blage, апа. every one of 
the Yadavas of note. (о а шап. а 
Ооо 2 
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é all duly seated, Balhadur, ent for 
waded “called to the attendants to русто ол wine, saad 
set then before each person; while the master of the ceremonies 
especial care to- place those persons together who were known 
| intimate, that they might quaff the sparkling 
ilari - Bathadur and ‘Keret-Brema. were thus 

satyekee in another; Veere, or Beber, 
younger brothers, in another. | agora he 

сате و‎ sancti and, looking towards Kere 71 
cried out, “ See that Khettree, my friends, who уашиз зо err of 
his manhood: he, with the ‘concurrence of Aswesthame, went by 
night to attack a parcel of inoffensive young people, and killed 
all the роот innocents most unjustly!) Yet Жы. е boast of his cou- 
emne éxcliimed, “ Bravo!” -~Brema, who. was 























| e 11058: 00 усо, Бобур upkan ? 
ыр whose гейш sword has perpetrated so many murders?” 
Creeshna now hinted to Satyekee to reproach Keret-Brema, for 
killing Sete-Rajeete, and carrying away his jewel. [Here the 
story of Sete-Rajecte is related, as in a former page," | see 156 
Adhyaye.] When Setebame, Creeshna’s wile, heard her father's 
name mentioned, she began -to weep exceedingly, and asked 
Creeshna how he ‘could suffer those men to live who had killed 
her father? but Creeshna gave her no answer, | Satyekee ther 
‘rose up, and desired her not to grieve, assuring her that нна 
revenge her father’s blood on that villain: who was the very assas- 
sin that, in confederacy with Aswesthames: basely murdered. the 
sons of Dropeda, and Sookemed4, and Drestedoomne, and so many 
thousand others: but that his life should instantly terminate: in 















expiation of all those bloody deeds... Then, drawing his cimeter, he 
flew towards о обо во. up to draw his sword, when 
кү + Ин Амы. ДИРИ? MN i ag 
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hte wore: which | tedious and wninteresing, | and had no connetion |‏ > ات 
point of event, | purposely omitted. )‏ 
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Satyekee, at the first blows: cut off his, head, | The relations 
per ey severe ш богде. contesty and. sveral we 
» endeavouring шг bat al i с exclama- 















ое 
Predemne and Satyekee. Wherever those fatal reeds fell, they 
caused: certain: death; and as-they now began to attack Creeshna 
13 =» ese ently dispa ened all, his. assailants. with | the samê 
weapontl Others, also, ran and ‘took some of the same reeds, and 
began to fight.with them, and their effect, wherever they touched, 
was like! the atrow of death; for, instant destruction ensued. The 
father here slew, his воп, . and the son the father; brother killed 
brother, and relations perished by the hand of each other, all fighting 
with these reeds; for, in truth, bythe curse of those three Re е 
they were all reduced to such a desperate situation, that they Leet 
not what they did, but continued smiting and striking, tll in the end 
everyone ell Croshun's ове 204 здуру інте зброя рй 
calamitous spot, Creeshna there beheld, among others of the dead, 
his sons Но) and) Sanete, and. Jaredyesoo; and Ancroodhe 
the som of Predemne; and Kephe, or Goped,. his own. brother; and 
all-his other relations. While he was absorbed in grief at this event, 
Dareke, his driver, came and told him, that, before this quarrel com- 
and -had ‘gon no one knew whither ;,and it was much: to be appre- 
hended that some fatal accident had befallen Aim also. Creeshna 
immediately ordered his carriage to be got ready, that he might 
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go and seek his brother. ‘Then himself and 
ia ур, ee 
>y had proceeded but a little way vher red 
sitting under the shade of. a pepal (or 
‘very gently, and sat down’beside 
вай to Dareke, “ You see what a horrible calamity has happ ned 10 
sad catastrophe, and desire him to send Arjoon hither i media ly.” 
that the town is empty, should come thither in hopes of pl an 
safety.” So Veere hastily returned towards the city but, їп. Ыз жау, 
spectator of this ran immediately and brought Creeshna news of. his 
to, stay, here! while -L go thither, and oI will return the instant I, 


whores lhe Mho үү! 

mounted the chariot, and Dareke drove them, - u 
hadur si epper)' tree, with his 
eyes closed, and apparently immersed in deep thought. \Creeshna 
him. But Balbadur. was so much absorbed-in lis reflection 
did not in. the least perceive any person's: ch. Cre 
all our people! Go quickly to Rajah Judishter, : cquaint him with the 
Dareke, ‘mounting the carriage, drove with all speed tow urds | 4: sta- 
napoor, After he: was gone, Creeshna said to Veere, “ Yow are 
aware of the miserable fate of these-men ;/ go now to, Dwaraka, and 
look after my wives and houses, lest any thieves or. ilains, knowi 

реу, со “an “Ropes of plunder, 
offer violence to the women, and ransack the city, Му father 
Vasudeva is also in the town, pay: also: the utmost attention to his 
met with a hunter quite intoxicated, who had in his hands some of 
those fatal reeds, „with which he. struck Veere, and killed him, А 
death ; and Creeshina then, rousing Balhadur, said to him,, “Lam у 
afraid that some invader. will desolate the town. I request of you 
have informed myself.” -Then Creeshna, went» directly towards 


Dwaraka, On arriving there, he hastened to his father Vasudeva, 

and, after salutation, acquainted him with the utter annihilation of. 
the whole of the males of the Yadava family. Vasudeva immedi=. 
ately began to weep bitterly; but Creeshna told him, that, notwiths 
standing this mostdreadful of all calamities, the present was nota time. . 
lor, Weeping, but that he must exert himself for the protection of the | 
women till Arjoon’s arrival, for whom he had already dispatched 
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кае icone un CT and) anxious | 

геи а; the rat he è Tad CF seem all the nore "Sot З bia 
Vas, his own’ O ‘enced the 
RES ушы ыз о si i 
would never me огё ё ме! it hae 
pera tre at ‘the S sg = ae | 
ae their lives in p F int! ER he respe 
кте c Att ve tim ee ines 3 А began to 
weep ind bewail their fate in the’ 104 ууу plait tints, С Crees sh- 
na told the 


















im not to be so loud i in i their lamentations, | nor г {0 give, way 
to” “excessive gen, since there was no 7 mee 1y for the decrees of fale’ 
that Atjoon would artive there the ensuing ‘day, and dispel their 
sifrows. | Creeshna having. said this, and again- taken а тові ай 22 
tiondte leave of his father and the r rest, depa | 











еа from the city, ‘and 
caré té the plate Where had left’ Balhadur, whom he ie 
sitting in the very same post. 2 Creeshina then beheld a snake a 
ehormous magnitude, and beat ingly white, i issue from his mo 
When the snake was entirely’ come forth, all at once it E а 
thousand heads, and went towards the river, while the carcase of 
Bålhadür remained without life under the shade of the same tree as 
bēfore, while the ‘snake gradually ‘approached the river's side. 
Ciéeshna thén saw that the river’ appeared it in the figure of a a Brah E 
шн, advancing ae forward to meet the наке and said i to 


ле тй! 


‘neath | 
Shea wan as Visookee and Wei rest, Р ae: catalogue of them 
ГНО] dna Noha, who is the spirit "of water, all came to ‘meet 
that emake; “and ail devoutly worshipped him. That ‘mighty snake 
moved én sthiijedtically § in this manner till he entered the riy ет, and, 
göng into të middle Whe stream, plunged into it, and was seen 
no’ more. Мей et “Créeshna saw that” Balhadur's spirit had finally 
departed, ‘he bê exceedingly sorrowful.’ Near where he stood 
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tere. was, a, jungle, or brake, into which he entered, and, leaning 
his head on his knees, sat absorbed in the deepest melancholy, He 
reflected within himself, that all the effect of ‘Kandharee's curse had 
now fully taken place on the Yadavas, and he now called to his 
remembrance these prophetic words which Doorvasa had once utter- 
ed tø him: “ O Creeshna! take care of the sole of thy foot; for, if 
any evil come upon thee, it will happen in that place :” (as is re- 
lated in the 13th perble of the Mahabbarat.) Creeshna then said to 
himself, “‘ Since all the Kooroos and the whole of the Yadavas are 
now dead and perished, it is time also for me to quit the world.” 
Then, leaning to one side, and placing his feet over his thighs, he 
summoned up the whole farce of his mental and corporea powers; 
while his hovering spirit stood ready to depart. At that time there 
came thither a hunter with his bow and arrow in his hand; and, 
seeing from a distance Creeshna’s foot, which he had laid over: bis 
thigh, and which was partly obscured amo g the trees, he suspec 

it to be some animal sitting there. Applying, therefore to his bow 
an arrow, the point of which was formed he the very iron of that 
club which had issued from Sateebe’s belly, he took aim, and struck 
Сгееѕрпа іл the sole of his foot. Then, thinking he had secured the 
animal, he ran up to seize И, when, to his astonishment, he beheld 
Creeshna there with four hands, and drest in yellow habilime 
When the hunter saw that the wounded object was Creeshna, he 
advanced, and, falling at his feet, said, “ Alas, Q Creeshna f l ke 
by the most fatal of mistakes, struck you with this arrow, Seeing your 


foot at a distance, I did not properly discern my object, but ough 


it to be an animal: O pardon my involuntary спте !"" Creeshna 
comforted him to the utmost of his power, saying, * It was no fault 
of thine. Depart, therefore, in peace.” The hunter then humbly 
kissed his foot, and went sorrowing away. The piece of iron which 
had stricken Creeshna was, as before-observed, the remains of that 
very club which had been ground away by order of Ogur Sein, and 
af which the small bit that was left had been cast into the river, 
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into tears. The 16000 wives of G eesht | a meinen they at 
their eyes on Arjoon, burst also into a flood of tears, and all at once 
began the most bitter lamentations; and, in goy the Ein OAR 
so reht with uproar and distraction, that it it surpass es description. 










Arjoon, on seeing them thus left vithout husband 

brother, or esau deliv ack Mita ИК МА бее tuati 
that all his understanding, judgement, and courage, ened likin, 
and, for a time, he was utterly unable to come to any resolution! 
After a long pause, recovering his bewildered intellects, he anxiously 
inquired where Vasudeva was, and wént to set him. ‘Here the 
scene of grief and misery was renewed; and, after a лаза inter 
course of lamentation, in Which Vasudeva told him he ВАЙ пеиһег 
eaten nor drunk since’ Creesh taking Dare 




















йй ûme. the “ben pa rise in mountain-billows, and entrel 

submerge the city; , therefore, they йшй. before that tinte; 
exert themselves, get sete carriage, elephant, and horse, in the 
place ready, and carry away the women and all the best part ¢ om ‘the 
treasure towards Eendraput, т. е. Dheli; that they must, ‘moreover, 
take with them Vejre, воп ‘of Aneroudhe, and Creeshina’s' s great 
grandson, and seat him in the government of Dheli. He “assured 
them there was not a moment to be lost; for, that, the very same 
day they should quit Dwaraka, it would be deluged by the ocean; 
and if any inhabitant loitered there, he must ‘perish. That whole 
night was passed by Arjoon in weeping; he rose early the next 
morning, and, after bathing, was going to; sce Vasudeva, when he 
met all the women running out of the house, shrieking, beating 
their ‘breasts, and tearing their hair. Vasudeva had éxpired that 
same night, and fourteen ‘of his wives were standing around him, 
among whom were Yasodha, mother of Creeshna, and Roheenée, 
mother of Balhadur. Arjoon was, at this news, again for a time 
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bereft of his senses; but) Creeshita’s’ wives, coming to him, roused 
him ‘from «his ‘trance, and told him there was no: time for -useless 
weeping, ‘as he lad’ Vasudleva’s funeral to direct, and to provide for 
their own departure. Arjoon accordingly had the funeral-pile pre- 


pared in the very place where Creeshna had performed the Aswam- 
medha-Yugy as Vasudeva had беште in his life-time; г. Four of his 

















wives burnt themselves with his corpse. Arjoon next came to the 


fatal field of dispute, where һе had fresh cause to mourn over the 
lifeless remains of his slaughtered friends, Predemne, and Creeshna’s 
other sons, and- broths; a “Satyeke, and Keret-Brema, and 
Akroor, &c. all of whose bodies he caused to be burnt, Бейкер was 
also“made for the' earthly portions of what once was Creeshna 

Balhadur. These also he solemnly committed to the flames. After 
he had finished these melancholy ceremonies, on the sixth day 
Arjoon ordered: that all the people, men, ‘women, and children, 
should quit the devoted city of Dwaraka, and take the road to 
Eendraput. Accordingly, they all left Dwaraka ; Creeshna’s 16,000 
wives also, and all their servants and maids in very great numbers; 
and before them went Vejre, theson of Anaroodhe, while A 
brought up the rear. On the same day on which Arjoon left the city, 
the agitated deep began to swell, and rising higher and ‘higher, 
even to the roofs of the loftiest edifices of Dwaraka, overwhelm- 
ed them in the sight of all the people, who, with the utmost 
trepidation and’ horror, lest the spreading waves should overtake 
them, travelled with all possible haste to a place where five streams 
unite with the river Indus, and there they halted. The people of 
that quarter were all thieves and plunderers, who, seeing so many 
beautiful women and so much valuable treasure slightly guarded, 
attacked the caravan, in spite of Arjoon's remonstrances and threats, 
and began to hurry away the women and plunder the baggage. 
Arjoon now attempted to ‘string his bow Gandeeva, but was a long 
time before he could succeed. He then put an arrow to the string, 
but with all his strength could not draw the bow.. He then pulled 
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at his sword, but could not unsheath'it In the mean time, every 
ше ‘at his option, took one of Creeshna’s wives, and bore theny iti 

iumph-away. | Arjoon, with great difficulty, at last. drew his bow, 
and shot an arrow; | but whereas formerly one arrow would: do 
prodigious ae and ae GOREN inexhe кө, 
his arrows now. were sûon' ewithouw 
He next began ање а фе thieves with ‘his bow: Gandeery bt 
the effect was trifling. >The villains with ease carried off th the wome 
and the: bdoty before his Sater and Arjoon, exhausted with даеце 
and grief, sat'down towweep:) Some и however, of the women, 
шы р ашап а the treasure w e r ай а: 
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о Koorookshetre, the! son’ of Keret-Brema» came gátan 
them, and him they established i in the government of Meerenhe and 
sovereignty -of -that country. | After taking саге of Koorookshetre, 
they came to Eendraput, and Arjoon settled the government of, that 
city and its dependencies on, Vejre.Natha, son’ of Anaroodhe, «In 
Koorookshetre, five of Creeshna’s wives, Rokemenee, Yamoonetee, 
Seebeesa, Heimooteey and Kandharee, whose’ father,was of the 
country of Kandhar, (Candahar,) burnt themselves; while Sete-Bame. 
with some; others, invested themselves: with ithe! habits: of Sanyassi’s, 
and, forsaking the: world, retired into the deserts to, pass their liyes 
anlitades лу, п эжей îr 518 rity bt 
4 і : ti 
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енен. ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ‘AVATAR OF 


7 [ CREESHNA. тпл | ۱ 


The two elit vaan to hê Life: of ا‎ eê 
sûüflicienitly shewn it to be a compound of some traditional prediction, 
alluding to’ a great spiritual, but obscure, character, about. to ‘arise 
from the womb of time, the preserver of the world from crimes and 
punishments, and the history of some ancient hero; in all probability 
of that very Rama who forms so conspicuous a portion of the 
Avatar. Through the whole of it, however, there runs. such) fre- 
quent reference to the power and operations of the sOLAR DEITY ; 
he combats both in youth and age with monsters so much! re- 
sembling those of the sphere, with bulls, dragons, serpents, wolves, 
crows, and! others, enrolled among. the forty-eight oldest. constella- 
tions; he maintains such dreadful contests with enemies in the form 
of tempests, whirlwinds, hurricanes, and other aérial prodigies, that 
fora while envelope and obscure him; and, what is not the. least 
remarkable. circumstance in his. history, he -is so constantly repre- 
sented ias. absorbing into himself, ,or, as the, fable expreses ity, re- 
ceiving into his mouth, the noxious fires and devouring conflagra- 
tions which hostilely assail his comrades; that the astronomical relation 
of his character to that planet cannot be passed: over unobserved, 
of its existence denied, though it,is: imposible to draw any. exact 
parallel. That Osiris, too, the black divinity of Egypt, and, Creeshna, 
the sable shepherd-god of Mathura; have the striking similitude of 
character, jintimated by Mr. Wilford, cannot-be disputed, any. more 
than that Creeshna, from his rites, continuing so universally to flou- 
rish over India from such remote periods down to. the present day, 
was the prototype, and Osiris the mythological copy. Both are 
renowned legislators and conquerors, contending equally with phy- 
sical and spiritual foes; both are denominated tHe sun; both 
descend to the shades, and raise the dead. 
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There is also another great personage in Asiatic antiquity to 
whose history, as related by Herodotus, that of Creeshna bears, in 
many parts, a striking similitude, I mean the great Cyrus, or Car 
Cosroe of the Persians; a name apparently connected with the 
Indian; for, its primitive is Coresh, an old Persian name for the sun, 
whence Creeshna might have been originally formed. In that case, 
we may apply to our black deity of India that celebrated line of 
Milton : к 


Dank with excess of Liaw thy skires appear. 








The account of Cyrus in Herodotus is, in some instances, so mi- 
nutely particular, that a doubt сап scarcely be entertained of his 
having seen some ancient legend concerning Creeshna, and conse- 
quently additional evidence is thence brought to the truth of Hero- 
dotus, who could only have seen it in those Persian annals which he 
asserts he consulted in writing his history ; a circumėtar с ех 1€ P 
probable, since the remotest annals of India and Persia were the 
same. Let any man coolly read the remarkable, though generally 
exploded, relation of Herodotus concerning the birth and exposure 
of the infant Cyrus, through the jealous dread and hatred of his 
grandfather, to whom it was announced in a dream that he should 
be dethroned by that grandson; Jet him eonsider the account given 
in that author of his being rescued from the threatened doom by the 
tenderness of the herdsman Mithridates and his wife Spaco; the 
erchange of Cyrus for their new, but still-born, son, who was exposed 
in his stead on the mountains of Ecbatana- his being trained up in 
the scenes of pastoral life at their farm, and the notable circumstance 
of his being chosen king, or chief, as Creeshna was, of the young 
shepherds, his companions ; together with the complete fulfilment of 
the prophecy in the subversion of the throne of Astyages:* let any 
person, I say, compare this singular narration with what he has read 





* Herodotus, Gb. i. p. 81 et seq. 
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concerning Creeshna in the preceding pages, and he will not only 
be convinced of the truth of the assertion of Sir William Jones, that 
the Indian and Iranian annals were originally the same, at least as to 
their general purport, but that Herodotus. had actually consulted 
them, and not fabricated, as his calumniators have asserted, an idle 
romance to please the fabulous mythologists of Greece. But con- 
cerning the different degrees of credit which ought to be given to 
the two only authentic historians of Cyrus, Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon, an observation or two will occur in a subsequent chapter 





relative to the second, or Caia 


that of Воррна, ће next in order of 


ian, dynasty of Persia, in which Cyrus 
ranks the third ; and it is time that we quit this extended Avatar for 
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ӨШИ in the dreadful and disgusting Austerities to which they 
voluntary devote themselves. 


THE ninth Avatar, or that of BuppHa, commenced, according 
to Sir William Jones, in the year 1014 before Christ.* Buddha, 
however, must have flourished at a period much earlier, if, as is 
intimated in another part of the Asiatic Reséarches, he appeared on Р 
earth towards the commencement of the Cali-Yug, and married Tle, 
whose father (Noah, or Ius, ashe is called by: Sanchoniathot) wus 
preserved in a miraculous ark from a universal 24 eluge.~ Possibly 
Buddha may be the name of a dynasty, as were Bali and Rama; a 
dynasty extending from very remote seen down to periods compara- 
lively recent in their romantic annals; and, in fact, Buddha is to be 
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ches, vol, i. p. 425- + See Bibop Cemberland's Sanchontatho, p.39. 
į Asamio Researcher, vol.i. p- 374. 
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being asfong the ancients a colour emblematical of 1 


Каен Бой hnde Иран anê bS SÊ. iM; 
“upon awhite horse, his religion and doctrine.* Kampler here evi- 
dently confounds the two last Avatars, the tenth being а warrior 
with a winged white horse. Chronology marks him for the | 
doubted Fort of China, the name being thus softened down by a rac 











‘or original Oden, of the Scandinavians, provet to bars mod зо cee 
the rock-worship in use among them and their Druid-descendants in 
Europe. For the same reason he is known | 
and Hermes of Egypt, pyramids and certain pillars called Herm 
being sacred to that deity. He is also known to be: the: Taut, ог. 
Mercury, of Phoenicia, as well by the same species of rude worship - 
and symbols, (the Mercurial heaps,) as by the very curious circum- ч 
stance, often before alluded to in this work and the Indian Азан - 
ties, that the fourth дау. of the weeh k, (our Wednesday, a corr 

of Woden's day.) which is assigned: t to Buddha i Ae а called та 
Bhood-War, is the Dies Mercurii of the West. There j ‘is also. some | 
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bical black stone. He observes; 
represented as female deities, the adoration 
of the idol Wepn, induce u strongly to 
Hindoo superstitic 18 had found: 
We have no traces in Arabian histor | {ATOT OE Ige 
aid to have raised pillars in Yemen 
as well as at the mouth of the Ganges, yet, since we know that 
SACYA isa title of BuppHA, whom T suppose to be Wonen, and 
they were ii fact the same person 


giver, , about’a thousand years before Christ, ‘and whose rites we now 


see extended as far as the country of Nifon, or, asthe Chineve call 
it, Japuen, both words signifying the rihe ® њо орои 
Buddha is not entirely unknown'even to elassi¢al writers: “Атап 
denominates him, as we have seen before in the chapter coticerning 
Hercules, Budeus ;+ and'Clemens, of Alexandria, terms him Houta’ 
Buddha opposed the sanguinary sacrifices of the Brahmins, and, 
consequently, in a degree, the holy Vedas themselves which enjoined 
them: in India, therefore, there has always been a sect who are 
violently hostile to ‘the followers of Buddha, denominating them 
atheists and denying the génuineness of his Avatar. But the rescin. 
ding of a precept when ‘abused ino valid argument against its ori- 
ginal rectitudé; and how far the philosophical doctrines promul- 
gated by Buddha may be considered as tending to establish materia: 
lism will Be thé sübject of futiretdtéeussiont Тһе Teärned Indians 
seem, from a very remote period, to have been divided into two 
grand sects, a circumstance noticed by classical writers, who name 


































* Ser his Essay onthe Arabians, + Arriù in Indicis p421..  $ Stromata, lib. i. Р. 359. 
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igh iments, е" eg hae оя асо to hew rocks 
e ачен stones, and lay them up на: “Their kings, he 
adds, are now happy spirits, baying merited-heaven. by. those stu- 
pendous labours. In the same treatise, among other evidences of 
‘the probability, of his supposition, Mr, Chambers, has inserted a. pas- 
sage -from M. Gentil, who remarked, in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
apatnam, a statue of granite, very hard and beautiful, probably of 
MADY, thousand weight, but halfisunk in the deep sand, and stan- 
ding, as it were, abandoned in the midst of that extensive plain. 
He observed, “ that it exactly resembled THE SAMANACODOM, or 
principal stone deity of the Siamese, an the form of its head, in its 
features, and in the position of its- arms, but that it bore no simuli- 

tude to, the present idols of the Hindoos; and, upon inguiry of the 
Tamulians, ne was; pally Herel that j aie was the God RARI 
il І 
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+ See Knox's curious and authentic historical account of the island of Ceylone; published at 
London, 1681. iz 
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who was now no longer regarded, since: the Brahimi 
themselves masters of the‘ people's fail riza 
To explain the obscure and apparer ly contrad circum- 
stances above alluded’ to inthe historyof Buddha, 








T mean his op- 
pugning the doctrines of the Vedas, and his being considered in 
India as a favourer of the pri ciples of Materialism, principles so 
cerning the Deity as an active spirit pervadin r 
тег, а conjecture has been started by some Indian mythologists, that, 
as there were two exalted personages in antiquity of the name wf 
Hermes, so there might have been: two ‘Buddhas ; the latter, an 
usurper of his name and honours, they’ suppose to. be the’ famous 
Bupa Saxra, a priest of Memphis, mentioned by Kempfer. to 
have been driven from Egypt; with others of his persecuted brethren, 
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to the shores of India, during the ravages of Cambyses, in the year 
525 before Christ} In ‘fact, it is not uncommon in the complex 
system of Asiatic mythology to find two verson of the same name, 
and of doctrines presumed similar, living in quite different ages, as 
in the case of Zoroaster, Orpheus, and Hermes; and the cause of It 
is to be found in the general belief of the Asiatics inthe doctrine of 
the Metempsychosis, in the stages of which the same spirit was sup- 
posed to animate, at different periods, different human forms, In- 
genious, however, as the’ attempted solution of. this difficulty: may 
appear, it by no means effectually removes it + and the best expla- 
nation will be a concise, but fair, statement of the genuine doctrines 
of Buddha, which have been manifestly perverted by the sophists of 
India from their original meaning. Buddha signifies a reise man, 
and Sacya, his other title, means @ feeder upon vegetables: this 
Avatar was, therefore, intended not only to put an effectual termi- 
nation to the barbarous custom of profusely shedding bestial blood, 





* Mr. Chambers in the Asiatie Researches, in loco citat. 
t Kæmpfer's Japan, vol.i p. 38. edit. 1728, 
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necessary: ıo animate зета: йоне aai iti жы insta laaide 
++ een mortification and severe ананна rather than by 1 
:xpiator ао of a more innocent animal; in: fact, to 





elucidat 
1 en more. pena commence ‘the native accounts. concern- 
\vatar of Buddha, than by inserting the subsequent extract 
relating to him, from the Asiatic Researches. It is part of a transla- 
tion, by Sir John. Shore, of аиан on a silver plate found in a 
cave near Islamabad. The reader is already too well acquainted 
with the romantic style in which all the Indian legends are written 
to need any apology for my inserting it verbatim. From the presence 
and-services of so many deities of superior order at his birth, and on 
other occasions, a just idea of the importance of his character may 
be formed, and fully establishes his title to the distinguished rank of 
an AVATAR. 
<“ God sent into the world Buddha-Avatar to instruct and direct 
the steps of angels and of men; of whose birth and origin the fol- 
lowing is a relation: When Buddha-Avatar descended trom the 
region of souls in the month of Magh, and entered the body of 
Mahamaya, the wile of Sootah Dannah, rajah of Cailas, her womb 
suddenly assumed the appearance of clear transparent chrystal, in 
which Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, kneeling and. re- 
clining on his hands.. After ten months and ten days of her preg- 
nancy had elapsed, Mahamaya solicited permission from her hus- 
band, the rajah, to visit her father, in conformity to which the roads 
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were directed:to be repaired and made clear for her journey ; fruit 
commenced her journey, and arrived at a garden adjoining to the 
road, where inclination led her to walk and gather flowers. At this 
time, being ‘suddenly attacked with the pains of child-birth, she laid 
hold on the trees for support, which declined their boughs at the 
instant, for the purpose of concealing her person, while. һе уаз 
delivered of the child; at which juncture Brahma himself attended 
with a golden vessel in his hand, on which he laid the- child, and 
a female attendant; upon which the child, alighting fron her arms, 
walked seven paces, whence: it was taken up by Mahamaya, and 
carried to her house; and, on the ensuing morning, news were cir 

ulated of a child being born in the tajah’s family. At this time 
Tapaswi Muni, who, residing in the woods, devoted his time to the 
worship of the Deity, learned by inspiration that Buddha was come 
to life in the rajah's palace: he flew through the air to the rajaly’s 
residence, where, siting on a throne, he said, “TIT have repaired 
hither for the purpose of visiting the child’ Buddha was accord- 
ingly brought i into his presence: the Muni observed two feet fixed 
оп his head, and, divining something both of good and bad import, 
began to weep and to laugh alternately, The rajah then questioned 
him with regard to his present impulse, to whom he answered, ©] 
must not reside im: the same place with Buddha, when he. hall arrive 
at the rank of Avatar: this.is the cause of ‘my present affliction, but 
I am even now affected with gladness by his. presence, as. I am 
hereby absolved from all my transgressions." ‘Fhe Muni then des 
parted; and, after five days had elapsed, he assembled four Panelits 
for the purpose of calculating the destiny of the child; three of 
whom divined, that, as he had marks on his hands resembling a 
wheel, he would. at length become a Rajah Chacraverti; another 
divined, that. he would arrive at the dignity of Avatar, Ита 
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| 4@'The boy was now named Sacya, and nothing important occurred 
till he had attained the age of sixteen years ; cat which period it hap- 
pened, thatthe Rajah Chuhidan had a daughter: named Va 


ny a. not to give In ‘marriage to ак Өнор 
казаннар е found who nen brace a certain bow in 











eae to his own royal residence. 

« One day, ascertain mysteries were revealed to him, he formed 
the design of relinquishing his dominion; at which time ason was 
born in his house, whose name was Raghu. Satya then left his 
palace with only one attendant and a horse, and, having crossed the 
river Ganga, arrived at Balucali, where, having directed his servant 
to leave him and carry away his horse, he laid aside his armour. 

“ When the world was created, there appeared five flowers, which 
Brahma ‘deposited in a place of safety: three of them were after- 
wards delivered to the’ three Thacurs, and one was presented to 
Sacya, who discovered that it ‘contained some pieces of wearing- 
apparel, in which he clothed himself, and adopted the manners and 
life of a mendicant. A traveller one day passed by him with eight 
bundles of ‘grass on ‘his shoulders, and, addressing him, said, * A 
long period of time has elapsed since I have seen the Thacur; ‘but 
now, since I have the happiness to meet him, : beg to present him 
an offering consisting of these bundles of grass." Sacya accordingly 
accepted the'grass, and reposed on it. At that time there suddenly 
appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of wrought gold, and 
‘the ‘height of the temple was thirty cubits, upon which Brahma 
alighted, and held a canopy over the head of Sacya: at the same 
‘time Eendra descended with a large fan in his hand, and Naga, ‘the 
gajah of “serpents, with sandals in his hand, together with the four 
tutelar deities of the four corners of the universe; who all attended to 
do him service and reverence. At this time, likewise, the chief of 
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to Sacya, upon which Brahma, Е 
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soorsy with his forces, arrived, riding onan elephant, to give battle 

Eendra, and the other deities, de- 
serted him and vanished. Sacya, obses ing that he was left alone, 
invoked the assistance of the Earth ; who, attending at his summons, 
brought an inundation over all the ground, whereby the Assoor and 
his forces were vanquished, and compelled to retire. | 

“* At this time five holy scriptures descended from above, and Sacya 
was dignified with the title of Buddha-Avatar, The scriptures confer 
powers of knowledge and retrospection, the ability of accomplishing 
the: impulses. of the heart, and of carrying into effect the words of 
the mouth. Засуа resided here, without breaking his fast, twenty- 
one days, and then returned to his own country, where he preside 
over rajahs, governing them with care andiequity.?®: cur o 

From the same collection I present the reader with the following 
translation, by Mr. Wilkins, of a Sanscreet i 18C ‘iption, coy it ү" 

a stone at Booddha-Gaya, in the province of Bahar. 1 Ж 
In the midst of a wild and dreadful forest, flouris ing with trees 
of sweet-scented flowers, and abounding in fruits and roots: infested 
with lions and tigers, destitute of human society, and frequented. by 
the Munis, resided Buddha, the author of happiness, and a portion of 
Narayen, This deity Haree, who is the lord Hareesa, the possessor of 
all, appeared in this ocean of natural beings at the close of the 
Dwapar, and beginning of the Cali Yug: he who is omnipresent and 
everlastingly to be contemplated, the Supreme Being, the Eternal 
One, the Divinity worthy to. be adored by the most praise-wort iy of 
mankind, appeared here with a portion of his diyine nature, 

* Once upon a time the illustrious Amara, -renowned amongst 
men, coming hither, discovered the Supreme Being, Buddha, in the 
great forest. The wise Amara. endeavoured. to render the God 
Buddha propitious. by superior service; and he remiuined in the 
forest for the space of twelve years, feeding upon. roots. and iruits, 
























* Asiatic Researches, vol.ii,. p. зод, 
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and sleeping ‘upon ‘the bare earth; and he performed the vow: of 
a Muni, and was without transgression,” He performed acis of severe 

fications for, he wasaman of infinite resolution, with a com- 
sassionate heart: One night he had a-vision; and heard a voice, 
saying, * Name whatever boon thou wantest.” Ашага-Оеуа having 
heard this, was astonished, and, with due reverence, rep ied, * First, 
give me a visitation, and then grant me such а boon.’ He had 
another dream in the night, and the voice said, * How can there be 
an apparition’ in the Cali-Yug? The same reward may be obtained 
from the sight of an image, or from the worship of an image, as may 
be-derived ‘from the immediate visitation of -a-deity,’“; Having heard 
this, he caused an image of the Supreme Spirit Buddha to be made, 
and he worshipped it, according to the law, with perfumes, meenses 
and the like; and he thus glorified the name of that Supreme 
Being; the incarnation of a portion of Veeshnu: “Reverence be unto 
thee in the form of Buddha! Reverence Бе unto the Lerd of the 
earth! Reverence be unto thee, an incarnation of the Deity, and the 
Eternal Onet Reverence be unto thee, © God, in the form of the 
God of Mercy, the Dispeller of pain and trouble, the Lord of all 
things, the Deity who oyercometh the sins of the Cali- Yug, the Guar- 
dian of the Universe, the Emblem of Mercy towards those who serve 
thee! OM, the possessor of all things in) vital form! Thou art 
Brahma, Veeshnu, and Mahesa! Thou art Lord of the Universe! 
Thou art, under the proper form of all things, moveable and ime 
moveable, the possessor of the whole! and thus Ladore thee. Re- 
yerence be unto the Bestower of salvation, and) Resheekesa, the ruler 
of the faculties! Reverence be unto thee, (Kesayah,) the destroyer of 
the evil spirit Kesec! O Damordara, shew me favour! Thou art he 
who resteth upon the face of the milky ocean, and who lieth upon 
the serpent Sesha. Thou art Treeviekrama, (who, at three strides, 
encompassed the earth !), I adore thee, who art celebrated by, a thou- 
sand names, and under various forms, in the shape of Buddha, the 
God of Mercy! Be propitious, O Most High God !" 
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“Having thus worshipped the: guardia -of mankind, he. became 
like one of the just. He joyfully causec a holy temple to be built 


of a wonderful construction, and therein were set up the divine foot 
of Veeshnu, for ever purifier of the sins of mankind, the images of 
the Pandoos, and of the descents of Veeshnu, and in like manner of 
Brahma and the rest of the divinities. | 

“ This place is renowned, and it is: celebrated by the name of 
Booddha-Gaya. The forefathers of him) who shall perform ‘the 
ceremony of the Sradha at this place shall obtain salvation, The 
great virtue of the Sradha, performed here, is to be found in the book 
called Vayoo-Poorana; an epitome of which hath by me been en- 
praved upon stone. | б праь 

“УееКгашайес{уа хгаз certainly a king renowned in the world, 
So in his court there were nine learned men, celebrated under the 
epithet of the Nava Ratmanee, or Nine Jewels; .one of whom was 
Amara-Deva, who was the king's chief-counsellor, a man. of great 
genius and profound learning, and the: greatest favourite of his 
prince, Heit certainly was who built the holy temple which 
destroyeth sin, in a: place in Jamboodweep, where; the mind. being 
steady, it obtains its wishes, and in a. place where it may obtain sal. 
vation, reputation, and enjoyment, even in the country of: Bharata, 
and the province of Cicata, where the place of Buddha, purifier 
of the sinful, is renowned. A crime of a hundred fold shall un- 
doubtedly be expiated from a sight thereof, of a thousand fold 
from a touch thereof, and of a hundred thousand fold from wor- 
shipping thereof. But where is the use of saying so much of the 
great virtues of this place? Even the hosts. of heaven worship with 
joyful service both day and night. аф - 

“That it may be known to learned men that he verily erected the 
house of Buddha, I bave recorded, upon stone, the authority of the 
place, as a self-evident testimony, on Friday, the fourth day of the 
new moon, in the month of Madhoo, when in the seventh, or man- 
sion of Ganisa, and in the year of the era of Veekramadeetya 
1005." l 
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As the period of Buddha’s incarnation is of the highest conse- 
qitence in the arrangement of the chronology of India, Sir William 
Jones has very much laboured, and, 1 think, as far as possible, 
has determined, that difficult point. He tells us, that the priests 
of Buddha left in Tibet and China the precise epoch of his appear- 
ance, real or imagined, in India; and their information, which had 
been preserved in writing, was compared by the Christian missionaries 
and scholars with our own era, Couplet, De Guignes, Giorgi, and 
Bailly, differ a little in their accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Cotplet seems the most correct. On taking, however, the medium 
of the four several dates, we may fix the time of Buddha, or the 
ninth great incarnation of Veeshinu, in the year one thousand and 
fourteen before the birth of Christ, or two thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine years ago. Now the Cashmirians, who boast of his 
descent in their kingdom, assert that he appeared on earth about 
two centuries after Creeshna, the Indian Apollo, who took so decided 

a part in the war of the Mahabbarat; and, if an etymologist were to 
suppose that the Athenians had embellished their poetical history of 
Pandion’s expulsion and the restoration of Ægeus with the Asiatic 
tale of the Pandoos and Judishter, neither of which words they could 
have articulated, his conjecture ought not hastily to be derided. 
Certain it is, that Pandumandel is called by the Greeks the country 
of Pandion. 

The following are two Sanscreet lines, taken from an ancient 
book of high authority, and cited by our author for the purpose of 
fixing the precise time of the appearance of this Avatar in India. 
The observations that follow will advance us still farther in the 
history of this obscure character. 





= Asm vyactah ealérabdasahasradwitaye gate, 
« Murtih patalavern’’sya dwibhuji chicurdjj*hitd. 
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“Не became visible, the thousand and’ second year of the Cali 
age being past; his body of a colour betwee white and ruddy, with 
two arms, without hair on fis head,” (that is, asa penitent.) 
Cicata, named in the text as the birth-place of Buddha, he tells 
us is supposed to have been Dhiermaranya, a wood near Gaya, 
where a colossal image of that ancient deity still remains: it seemed 
to him of black stone; but, as he saw it by torch-light, he could not 
be positive as to its colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 
by time, | | ua 








The Brahmins, he adds, universally speak of the Budd 
with all the malignity of an intolerant spirit, yet the most orthodo: 
among them consider Buddlia himself’ as an incarnation of Veeshnu. 
It seems highly probable, therefore, that the Buddha, whem 
Jayadeva celebrates in his hymn, was the Sacyatinha, or lion of 
Sacya, who, though he forbad ‘the sacrifices of cattle, which the 
Vedas enjoin, was believed to be Veeshnu hitnself in a human form, 
and that another Buddha, one’ perhaps of his followers ina later age, 
assuming his name and character, attempted to overset the whole 
system of the Brahmins, and was the cause of that persecution from 
which the Buddhas are known to ‘have fled into very distant regions. 
May we not reconcile the singular difference of opinion among the 
Hindoos, as to the time of Buddha's appearance, by supposing that 
they have confounded the two Buddhas, the first of whom was born 
a few years before the close of the last age, and the second 
when above a thousand years of the present age had elapsed?* ` 

OF the account given of this curious Avatar, and the doctrines of 
Buddha, in the Ayeen Akbery, the following is the substance: His 
father, according to Abul Fazil,+ was’ Rajah Siddown, prince of 
Bahar, and his mother, named Maia, was delivered of him through 
her navel. At his birth there shone forth ‘a wonderful light; the 









* Sir William Jones in Asiatic Researches, rol, i, Р: 97. 
ї Ауесп АкЬегу, уд. рг157. 
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earth trembled; and the water of the! Ganges rose and fell in a most 
astonishing manner. ‘The very hour he was born he walked seven 
steps, and discoursed with an eloquence that ravished the hearts of 
his hearers. ‘The early part of his life is said to have been spent in 
retirement from the world, and contempt of its grandeur; in acts of 
severe penance, and in the incessant worship of Mahadeva. He had 
likewise the gift of prophecy, and could alter the course of nature. 
It was predicted of Buddha that he should introduce a new re igitor 
iito the world. The prediction was fulfilled, and the leading rin- 
ciple of that benevolent religion was, that the horrid custom of 
offering up men and beasts: in sacrifice should be abolished. He is 
enid to have bad above eighty thousand disciples, who propag ated 
his doctrines through all the neighbouring kingdoms; and ten only 
of those disciples published five thousand volumes in honour of their 
master, At the close of a life, whose duration was one hundred 
years, consumed in acts of exemplary piety and beneficence, it is 
asserted that Buddha, convoking his disciples together, retracted’ the 
pious doctrines which he had, through the whole of that prolonged 
life, inculeated; telling them that the worship of any deity was 
mere delusion, for that; in fact, no deity presided over the universe; 
that every thing is the effect of blind chance, and that the world is 
eternal, but subject, at stated periods, to alternate destruction and 
renovation. ‘The sacred character-of an Avatar, however, as we 
before observed, absolutely forbids the possibility of his speaking in 
this impious manner, though doctrines very similar are imputed to 
Buddha by some of the more inveterate of the sect of the Brahmins; 
апі 10718 in part to explain this difficulty, as well as to account for 
some other contradictions in his character, that the existence of a 
second Buddha has been supposed, who flourished many centuries 
after the first, and who imported those principles into India from 
Egypt, where Plato, in his Timzus, has expressly asserted that such 
doctrines were maintained. 
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It is to Mr. Wilford, who has gone pretty much at large into the 
history of this Avatar, that we must ultimately reeur for a genuine 
account both of Buddha and. his doctrines. To me, however, it 
appears exceedingly singular, that both Sir William Jones and him- 
self should coincide in assigning to Buddha an Egyptian origin; for 
surely the Brahmins, so devoted as they are, and ever have been, to 
their native country and ancient rites, would never have conferred 
the exalted dignity and distinguished rank of an AVATAR on a 
foreigner? The matter is inexplicable except by the supposition, by 
по means improbable, that this. Avatar took place at that remote 
period when. Misrasthan, or Egypt, formed a permanent part of the 
great Indian empire ; though even that supposition will not account 
for the. asserted. difference in features of the images of Buddha from 









insist, that the Buddha, who perverted 

incarnation of Veeshnu, whose name, 
some say, should be written Bauddha, or Boddha; but not to men- 
tion the Armacosh, the Mugdhabodh, and the Gitagovinda, in all 
of which the ninth Avatar is called Buddha ; it is expressly declared 
in the Bhagavat, that Veeshnu should appear ninthly in the form of 
* Buddha, son of Jina, for the purpose of confounding the Dityas, 
ata place named Cicata, when the Cali age should be completely 
begun.’ On this passage it is only remarked, by Sridhara Swami; 
the celebrated commentator, that Jina and Ajina were two names of 
the same person, and, that,Cicata was in the district of Gaya; but the 
Pandoos, who assisted in the Persian (that is, the preceding) transla- 
tion of the Bhagayat, gave the following account of the ninth 
Avatar: The Dityas had asked Eendra by what means they could 
attain the dominion of the world ; and he had answered, that they 
could only attain it by sacrifice, purification, and piety: they made 
preparations: accordingly for-a solemn sacrifice and general ablution; 
but Veeshnu, on the intercession of the Devas, descended in the 
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shape of a Sanyassi, named Buddha, with his hair braided in a knot 
on the crown of lis head, wrapt in a squalid mantle, and with a broom 
in his hand. Buddha presented himself to the Ditya; and was 
kindly received by them ; but, when they expressed their surprise 
at his foul vesture, and the singular implement which he carried, he 
told them, that it was cruel, and consequently impious, to deprive any 
creature of life; that, whatever might be said in the Vedas, ет 
sacrifice of an animal was an abomination, and that purificatior 

itself was wicked, because some small insect might be killed in 
bathing or washing cloth; that he never bathed, and constantly 
swept the ground before him, lest he should tread on some innocent 
reptile: he then expatiated on the inhumanity of giving pain to the 
playful and harmless kid, and reasoned with such eloquence, that 
the Dityas wept, and abandoned all thought of ablution and sa- 
crifice. As this Maya, or illusive appearance, of Veeshnu, frustrated 
the ambitious project of the Dityas, one of Buddha's titles is the Son 
of Maya: he is also named Sacyasinha, or the lion of the race of 
Sacya, from whom he descended, an appellation which seems to 
intimate, that he was a conqueror or a warrior as well as a phi- 
losopher. Whether Buddha was a sage or a hero, the leader of a 
colony or a whole colony personified, whether he was black or 
fair, whether his hair was curled or straight, if indeed he had any 
hair, (which a commentator on the Bhagavat denies,) whether he 
appeared ten, or two hundred,* or a thousand years, after Creeshna, 
it is very certain that he was not of the true Indian race: in all hia 
images, and in the statues of Bauddhas, male and female, which are 
to be seen in many parts of these. provinces, and in both peninsulas 

there is an appearance of something Egyptian or Ethiopian ; and 
both im features and dress they differ widely from the ancient 
Hindoo figures of heroes and demi-gods. Sacya has a resemblance 
in sound to Sisac, and we find Chanac abbreviated from Chanacya ; 

















* Tt is generally supposed that he appeared two hundred years after Creeahna. — М. 
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so that Sisac and Sesonchosis may be corrupted from: Sacyasinha, 
with a transposition of some letters, which we know to be frequent 
in. proper names, as in the word В; nares, Many of bis statues in 
India are colossal, nearly naked, and usually represented sitting in a 
contemplative attitude; nor am I disinclined to_ believe, that the 
famed statue of Memnon, in Egypt, was erected in honour of 
Mahiman, which has Mahimna in one of its oblique cases, and the 
Greeks could hardly have pronounced that word otherwise. than 
Maimna or Memna. They certainly use Mai instead of Maha; for 
Hesychius expressly says, Maly, peya, Ts; and Mai si tifies, great 
even in modern Coptic. We are told that Mahiman, by his wife 
Mahamanya, had a son named Sharmana Cardama, who seems to be 
the Samana Codom of the Bauddhas, unless those last words. be 
corrupted from Samanta Gotam,, which are found in the Amarcos 
among Buddha's names. . Cardam, which, properly means clay or 
mud, was the first created man, according to some Indian legends ; 



















but the Puranas mention about seyen or eight, who claimed the 


priority of creation. Be this as it may, Cardama lived in Varuna- 
Clianda, so called from his son Varuna, the god of »ocean. 


“ Тһе three sects of Jina, Mahiman, and Buddha, whatever may | 


be the difference between them, are all named Bauddhas; and, as 
the chief law, in which, as the Brahmins assert, they make virtue 
and religion consist, is to preserve the lives of all animated beings, we 
cannot but suppose, that the founder of their sect was Buddha, the 
ninth Avatar, who, in the Agnipuran,. has the epithet-of Sacripa, or 
Benevolent; and, in the Gitagovinda, that of Sadaya-Hridaya, or 
Tender-Hearted : it is added by Jayadeva, that * he censured the 
whole Veda, because it prescribed the immolation of cattle.’ This 
alone, we see, has not destroyed their vencration for him;, but they 
contend that atheistical dogmas have been propagated by modern 
Bauddhas, who were cither his disciples or those of a younger Bud- 
dha, or so named from Buddhi, because they admit no Supreme 
Divinity, but intellect: they add, that even tlie old Jainas, or Jayanas, 
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acknowledged no Pa but Jya, -or 
as Deriades (perhaps Duryodhan) is introduced by Nonnus, boasting 








that Water and Earth were- his only deities ; and- reviling his adver: | 


saries for entertaining a different opihion;* so! that the Indir 

described in the Dionysiacs, arose probably from a: religious quarrel: 
Either the old Bauddhas were the same with the Cutila-Cesas, or 
nearly allied to them; and we may suspect some affinity between 
them and the Palis, beeause the sacred language of Siam, in which 





the laws of the Bauddhas are composed, is properly named Pali; 


but a complete account of Buddha will then only be given, when 
some studious man shall collect all that relates to him in. the San- 





үн with the testimonies drawn from other 





by 


Kempter, Giorgi, Tachard, De La Loubere, and by such. as have 


access to the literature of China, Siam, and Japan.’’+ 


The reader has now been presented with all the various opinions, 


concerning this singular Avatar, of the Indian literati; he has like- 
wise before him such native accounts of the history of Buddha as I 
could collect from the sources hitherto investigated, which, after all, 
we see, Mr. Wilford considers as insufficient for the full display of his 
character and doctrines. These accounts, however, so minute as to 
the place and time of his birth, in my humble judgement amply det 
monstrate the true Buddha to have been an Hindoo, and not a fo- 
reigner; a rigid penitent, like Sacya, not a triumphant conqueror, 
like Sesac. Added to this, Buddha is throughout these accounts 
considered as the preserver of life, not the destroyer of it; as the 
benevolent friend of his species, not the merciless exterminator of 
mankind. It unfolds a stupendous system of human penance, founded 
en the extensive basis of the Metempsychosis. : 16 exhibits man as 
coming into the world a miserable delinguent; it consequently, in a 


* Dionysiac. B, 21. v. 247, &c. 259, kei 
+ Asiatic Researches, vol. it. p. 157. 
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Farth® ‘and | Veeshnu, or Water 5: 


t books, particularly in the Viaya-Puran, and shall compare his 
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(let if be tea eren ог by wher oer a rm @ the’ 
ка pleases,) on which: this work originally sero at Е: 
out Asia, and کا م‎ in India, amidst the ыйкы тайн нє 
HONK ا‎ atiti found, as i ا‎ as ar 
diffused, the evident t vestiges of the primitive patriarchal doctri 
for many cemturies preserved invi р saci st Virtuous. 
branches of Shem, the farhier and founder of the Persian empires 
that Shem who I have moré than once observed was, in the su d- 
ing ages of idolatry, when the тени superstition beca 
canonized in the beneficent Mitra, © (РА 
If, therefore, doctrines Ah “ending toward 
been: ingrafted on those origi : 


н ны ciane Midias ven ii ей desire in its 
professors, by means of’ abstraction . ) 7а тант, by a subpuga~ 
tion of the senses, and a course of the: most dreadful ‘austerities un< 
dauntedly persevered in, to become worthy of being re-united°to the 
supreme Spirit from which the soul of man, however stadually in 
the progress of ages depraved, originally emaned, For the particular 
detail of those austerities, and for the mare complete eae 
of the sentiments that-impel to them the deluded Samana: eg 
to refer the reader to the: chapter on Hindoo ренална the ван 
volume of Indian Antiquities, where! the struggles of the emer 
soul (the basis of the ancient mysteries) are faithfully represer 
"тои the various stages of the Car AsHERUM; through scenes 
of suffering which make humanity shudder; through torrent floods, 
through raging’ fire, and ше profoundest horrors of subterranean 
darkness. 

In considering this Avatar of Buddha, it is impossible to pass un- 
noticed the reiterated and-outrageous РЦ which, founded upon 
the doctrines attributed to the disciples of Buddha, have been recently 




























| ix кени -and жайда as we е seen above, deduced the 
name Christ-os from the Indian Chris-en and Christana і; 
COVE he con eye the radix оѓ Herse ея Hebrew 




















Бреем іо ае infor WĀ | | | 
deity > incarnate. ла Chr rescued the world fromthe: venomous 








a remarkable а ough made 
with. the. most „атанда design; still, however, highly importan 
Sime з фе mouth: of an adversary that 1 have not, to 
земе the sentiments of the 
te on his s subjects—ate these accumulated insults, Mr, 
Volney has had the audacity to assert, that even the existence of Jesus 
Christ is no better proved than that of Osiris, Hercules, and the 
Chinese. Fo; and that the Gospels were not written by the Evangelists, 
whose names they bear, but are errant forgeries “ псотраеажоа the 
books of the Mithriacs of Persia and the Essenians of Syria, who 
were only reformed Samaneans.” + 
The writer who. thus shamelessly violates the truth of history, and 
sets at defiance the united attestation of ages, merits по answer 
but contempt. That contempt, however, is turned into indignation 
and horror, when all this insult to truth and decency is known to 
spring from motives hostile to the peace and order of society, and 
subversive of the best interests of man. Contempt itself, therefore, 
refuses to be wholly silent ona subject: so unspeakably important; 
and the answer is both easy and obvious, a full refutation of 
the whole argument being contained in a plain statement of what, 























® Ruins, p.zo2, + Ibid. p. 209. 
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partial examiner must appear to be the 
genuine fact: енердйн А КОТ Mithriaes, in their 
топтап legends, are as different from. the ‘rational, the pure, the 
temperate, theological doctrines inoulcated | in the New Testa- 
ment, as the unsocial habits, the ı disgusting austerities 
haughty reserve, affected by the Indian gymno phists, were! from 
the cheerful manners, the affectionate communion; and theunosten- 
tious, but рант pey ОЁ the, first Christians. With respec 
-those more refined points of doctrine. in. 














-points, the similitude may~be accounted for and the: исину ¢ 
plained, by recurring): once more ‘to first principles, Ip is Rei 
sary for me again to impress on the reader's: mind,/and, as welute 
now reaching the conclusion of ће Аултавз, ике Мм оррогц 
nity which I shall have of sọ doing, | 









grand and fundamental truths, mitih in ee ae systems of 
idolatrous worship: that. succeeded, were still: retained, and never 
could be wholly obliterated from them, even amidst the profoundest 
darkness of Paganism. The similitude, then, in those points, is-to be 
accounted for by a reference ‘to {һе pure primeval principles 
which formed the creed ‘of those patriarchs, and on which, cor- 
rupted or misunderstood, all the wild doctrines and ренин 
practices of the Mithriacs and the Samanaans were founded, 





THE MORAL AND ASTRONOMICAL ALEUSION oF THE BUDDHA- 
AVATAR, | 


The general moral tendency of the alia ing Avatar, Конев. 
rigidly severe the precept inculeated, and however overcharged the 
picture exhibited in it, will be ltd acknowledged. A greater 





ретт ‚ 


‘Deity than the fabulous Veeshnu of India has declat 
and contrite heart isto him the most. acceptable аса сај їп those 
‘sacred orac 
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s, where truth beams forth xamobecured by mythology, 
has denounced his vengeance against that infatuated race who sub- 





‘stituted hecatombs of slain animals for acts of piety, and who shed 


torrents of bestial blood, while the tear of genuine sorrow never 


streamed from the moistened eye, nor the sigh of agonizing remorse 
ever heaved the repentant bosom.~ The extravagant doctrine of the 





Metempsychosis, incorporated with the purer principles of genuine 
Buddhism, and the unbounded excess to which they were carried by 
some of its votaries, only serve to display tous additional ‘proofs оѓ 
the folly and imbecillity of human nature, even in those who arro- 
gate to.themselves the distinguished title of philosophers, without the 
ae of DIVINE REVELATION: to direct and restrain it. 

‘The Avatar-of Buddha has, not less than the others; a connection 
with the astronomy of the Brahmins; for, according to their Sabian 
system of superstition, he is the planet Mercury; being considered in 
the wild details that relate the sidereal genealogy of their gods, as 
tħe-son of CHANDRA, the Moon, a male deity in India, by his 
favourite. wife. Routst, the bright star in the Bull, the Arabian 
ain-AL-Tnave and AnpesaRan of our sphere. From this cir- 
cumstance of Chandra being his immediate progenitor, his de- 
scendants in India are called Chandra-Bans, or Children of the 
Moon, which we have seen is their second great dynasty, the first 
being called Swrye-Bans, trom their solar descent, like the Heliada 
of Greece. I have already hinted, that, by the marriage of two 
celestial bodies, the ancients meant no more ‘than their accidental 
conjunction ; and that as the nativity of great personages in India is 
constantly cast by the attendant seers, the sum of the allegory may 
imply that Buddha was born when the moon was in conjunction 
with Mercury in the sign Taurus, or was passmg through the stars 
which form the fourth lunar mansion, denominated in India Rohini. 
Mercury is numbered in India among the beneficent planets. The 
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эшан a birth, or conjunction, or transit, or by whatever 
name the reader may choose to.denominate it, we have already seen 
Js fixed by the circumstance of Buddha's having married Ina, the 
daughter of Invs, who was saved in те ру пц апа 
marks the real antiquity of those kings: 
were not wholly imaginary, 

The Avatar of Buddha is the last that has appeared. It has 
ey been observed, that the Indian Yugs are very oe 

rall ү disposed ; the human ee ре her with ê iti it 

and human virtue, becoming geometrical 
progression from a олбой дедь но one اة‎ ус; 
the brief period of man’s existence in the Cali age. In the same 
manner the number of Avatars in each Yug decreases arithmeticaliy 
from four, and consequently the termination of Buddha's terresti 
residence concludes the third age, himself and Creeshna belay the 
Айша» Чы became: € incarnate in the Dw zate, That 
SIX em EF years; аан са arcely necessary again і to state, 
that all the Yvos are merely astronomical periods, founded on the 
basis of the precession of equinoxes of fifty-four seconds, more or 
less times repeated, according to the number of Avatars in each 
Yug. 









































ea КОП avi = bem: been cen, е : person 
who originally made thé assertion, expressly place the bith of Boddha i in the CERA 
mention this as ene of these numerous perplexing circumstances which con antly k 
the progress of any man who would write an intelligible history af India from mative accounts, and 
which has made my task at times difficult and disgusting in the extreme. 





END OF THE DWAPAR-YUG, OR THIRD INDIAN PERIOD. 
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THE CALCI, OR TENTH, AVATAM OF INDIA. 





-Tle Calci ot final, Avatar exhibits to us Veeshnu incarnate in the 
Son RRR or, for the purpose of dissalving the universe. 
Ther duration? of the Cali period, or Yug, in which this is the only 

n has already Бем аен to be 492000 years, ae 











carmate in the ‘one Чы Brahmin Bisnexyex, the apparent 
ойург ig of that Sage. by his wife Азир ЕВ: and mir һе 
ЖЫШ рабе the 8сргрїол; Ыс Жан ва ie 
sented as bearing aloft a “ cimeter, blazing like a comict,”+ to 
destroy all the impuré, who then shall inhabit the earth; and, in 
the other, he displays a circular ornament, or nixo, the emblem 
of cycles perpetually revolving, and of which the existing onc, in- 
чукак ee ee ead ee is on the point of 
be angen rminated. The Calci lcro appears leading a white 

isone 1 adorned with jewels, and furnished with 
wines, posibly to mark the rapid ght of me: ‘This ‘horse: is 










repres ferrestria » but ætherial, ground, on 

‘lee feet only, holding” up, тош i the right fore- 
with 5 зау ihe Brahmins, when һе stamps with fury ороп 

leg, l po 
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mnt pogod shall close, and the dissolution of nature 


‘That Essay ia extremely valuable, having been transmitted to me from 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL AND MORAL ALLUSION OF THE CALCI- 
AVATAR. 


The above fanciful relation and decorative ir agery is evidently 
in great part, for, I am far from thinking it wholly, the result of the 
astronomical calculations of the ancients, and the general persuasion 
that prevailed throughout the philosophical schools of Asia, concern- 
ing the Arexararacis, of final restitution of all things after a certain 


a 








stated period; viz. when the fixed stars had completed their Jong. 
revolution castward. This period is asserted by modern astronomy. 
to be twenty-five thousand nine hundred and twenty years, and is well 
known to arise from the multiplication of three hundred end sixty 
into seventy-two, being the number of years in which a fixed star 
appears to move through a degree of a great circle. The ancient 
Hindoo astronomers believed it to be completed in twenty-four 
thousand years; while the philosophers of the Egyptian and Greek 
schools thought it would not be accomplished under the protracted 
period of thirty-six thousand years; conceiving the precession of the 
equinox to be after the rate of one degree in one hundred years, 
and, consquently, if 1* : 1007: : 860°: 36,000. That the more early 
race of Indian astronomers were also of the same opinion with those 
of Egypt and Greece, can scarcely admit of a doubt, when it is 
considered, that, according to the assertion of the great astronomer, 
Mr. Reuben Burrow,* given in the former volume, the life of 
Brahma himself consists of $6,000 of his days (cycles); that is, in 
fact, the presumed period of the long revolution of the heavenly 
bodies, the ANNUS MAGNUS of antiquity, This imagined- RESTITU- 


* See vol..i- p. 302, where the reasons, which induced the Brahmins to fix ор the exact period 
of 432,000 years for the duration of the Cali age, are ably unfolded and learnediy discussed, 


те 385 | India, in manuscript, by a 
frend of Mr. Burrow, and was newer before published. 
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Tron, which was in its origin a thing purely astronomical, they 
applied morally to terrestrial affairs, and bounded, ‘by that sum of 
years, as well the existence of the preset 
the sphere which they inhabit. That the tremendous catastrophe im 
question is fated, according io the Brahmins, to take place in VAt- 
SACH, or Scorpio; ts another circumstance highly deserving notice ; 
since it tends still farther to demonstrate the striking 2 of 
their system with that of the Egyptians, who assigned to the destroy- 
ing’ Typhow that malignant asterism; under whose envenomed rage 
Nature was represented as convulsed, and the beneficent Osiris: as 
vanquished. Thre fery breath of the Scorpion consumed Egypt, and 
the Hindoo Yves terminate in a general conflagration. The destruc 
tive кер with which Carctr is armed, “ the cimeter blazing like a 
comet,” which are the words of Jayadeva, have a decided re- 
ference to that mode of destruction; and the white horse, ever sacre 




















to the Sun through all antiquity, which is:to bear that deathful са 


queror down to the earth, seems to imply that the solar orb was to be 
instruments! in its destruction. Of all the conjectured means of 
effecting that dissolution, Whiston’s idea of a comer thus com- 
missioned seems the most probable ; and, in fact, in a Sastra cited 
by me inthe preceding volume, it is expressly said, that, at the end 
of time, “ Sceva, with the ten spirits of dissolution, shall roll a 
сомЕт under the moon, which shall involve all things in fire, and 
reduce the world to ashes."* M. Sonnerat, also, alter describing 
this Avatar from the sources of information which he obtained, in 
India, informs us, that, “ on the approach of Calci, the sun and 
moon shall be darkened; the earth tremble, and the stars fall: from 
the firmament: that then the serpent ANANTA, (or infoiity, on 
which Veeshnu reposes,) from his thousand mouths, shall vomit forth 
yrLAmes, which shall consume the spheres and: all living crea- 
tures.” After this dissolution of the mundane system, the Hindoos, 


= See vol i. f $Ê. + Sonnerat's Voyages, vol.i. p. 37, Calcutta, oftave edit, 
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atonists of old, believe that a new world will 
spring up, like a йен; out of the ashes pf the former, ; 
Satya commence its vast career. 

To return to mythology: by the white colour of the horse in the 
Calci-Avatar, its brilliancy and purity may be typified. It expanded 
wings, and its exalted station, which is properly on celestial ground, 
naturally remind us of the Pegasus, which the Greeks clevated 
to the sphere, and the flying warriors, Perseus and Belleropho 
nor ought the stamping of the foot of Pegasus, which, according t 
some of their mythologists, produced the celebrated fountain Hippo- 
crene, on Parnassus, to be entirely forgotten, These concurring cir- 
cumstances evince some connection, in very remote æras, between 
the Indians and Greeks, probably by the way of Egypt; and the бс 
of that connection is placed beyond all dispute, by the sequel of the 
Greek fable relative to Perseus and Andromeda being so accurately 
detailed by the Indian astronomers under the resembling appellations 
of PARASICA and ANTARMEDA, as given in the former volume;* 
of which the reader will be pleased to recollect, that one principal 
object was to shew the origin of the Egyptian and Greek legends in 
India, But it is high time that we should quit these fablers for the 
consideration of the more important objects connected with the ex- 
press intention of the tenth Avatar, which was to designate the end 
of time and the dissolution of nature. 

Although, as I have before observed, the romantic notion enter- 
tained by the ancients of the destruction of the world, when a com- 
plete zodiacal revolution shall have been effected, was in great part 
the result of astronomical! calculation, it was not wholly so. Over 
all the Higher Asia there seems to have been diffused an immemorial 
tradition relative to a second grand convulsion of nature, and a final 
dissolution of the earth by the terrible agency of rire, as the first 
was by that of waTER. The two pillars which are recorded by Jo- 

















* See vol.i. p. 356. 
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sephus (whether the asserted fact of their existence in his day, or 
even after the deluge, be true or not, is of ho material consequence) 
to have been erected by Seth before the flood, and to have been in- 
scribed with the prediction to this purpose of our grand parent, to 
whom it might have been revealed by the Deity himself, may be 
adduced ws the first proof of such a tradition; and the evidence is so 
material that I consider myself bound to insert it at length: “ ‘The 
sons of Seth," says this historian, “ were the inventors of that pe- 
culiar sort of wisdom which relates to the heavenly bodies and their 
order. That their inventions might not be lost before they were 
sufficiently known, upon Adam's prediction that the world was to be 
destroyed at one time by a deluge of water, and at another time by 
the violence of fire, they made two pillars, the one of brick, the 
other of stone: they inscribed their discoveries on them both; that in 
case the pillar of brick should be destroyed by the flood, the pillar of 
stone might remain, and exhibit those discoveries to mankind, and 
also inform them that there was another pillar of brick erected by 
them. Now this remains in the land of Seriad to this day.”"* 

1 must again beg permission to observe, that neither the eristence 
of the pillars nor the place of their erection is of any consequence to 
the general argument: the record of the prediction by Josephus is 
sufficient for my purpose, because it supposes the belief of it géueral 
among the ancient Hesrews. The venerable book of Enoch, ex- 
pressly alluded to by St. Jude, confirms this traditionary doma; 
and, if that production should appear to some of my readers of little 
authority, they will find in St Peter's sublime account of the finat 
conflagration, (2 Peter, iii. 9,) an incontrovertible proof, that, among 
the Jews of his day, the predicted catastrophe by fire was still be- 
lieved. 

‚ „ From the Hebrew patriarchs the doctrine was, in all probability, 
derived to the Egyptian priests, who made it known to Plato and the. 











* Vide Josephi Antig. Jadaie. libi. cap. 2, scct. 3. 
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other Greeks, who studied philosophy in the colleges of the Thebais. 
No. words, indeed, can be more express on this subject than those of 
Plato in the Timwus, where he introduces his Egyptian priest an- 
nouncing this fatal exwygwess, or purification of all things hy fire; 
declaring to them that the Greek fable of Phaéton’s burning the 
world should one day be verified.* Zoroaster and Pythagoras, who 
might have learned this doctrine from the Jews themselves, also 
affirmed that the dissolution of the world should be by fire. Seneca, 
a-philosopher of the Stoic school, declares, Ignis exitus mundi est;}- 
and Ovid, from the same ‘sources, is still more particular in the 
following well-known lines: | 





Esse qpoque in wats reminiscitur affore terapus, 
Акокхлт. 


Metam. lib.i. fab. 7. 


Upon traditions similar to these, and drawn doubtless from the 
same primzval fountains, have the Indians formed their final Avatar. 
Their astronomical speculations gave strength and probability to the 
conception thus formed; but the image by which they represented 
their ideas is so complex, and, at the same time, so much in unison 
with that presented to the Christian world, in immediate reference to 
the same subject, that it is impossible not to suspect that the Hindoos, 
by the same channel through which they interpolated the life of 
their favourite Creeshna, have, in addition, borrowed a part of the 
decorative symbols of this Avatar from the Apocalypse, of which, as 
we learn from Fabricius, there was also a spurious copy early dis- 
persed throughout the East. In that sacred record we read as follows: 
And I saw, and behold A WHITE HORSE; and jie that sate on him 
had a bow, (i.e. was armed,) and a CROWN was given unto him, and 
he went forth conquering and to conquer.t Another mighty angel is, 


a Timau, p.21. + Ошен. Natural, cap. iii. sect. 14. 1 Rev. vi. 2. 
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in a subsequent chapter, represented as descending from heaven; an 
Avatar, however, much more magnificently arrayed than any ot 
those of India, for, he was clothed with @ cloud, with a-rainbow upon 
his heud, his face like the sun, and his feet like pillars of fire; this 
same angel, standing with his right foot upon the sea, and his left foot 
upon the earth, lifted up tis hand to heaven, and sware by Him that 
liveth for ever and ever, that there should be TIME no longer. 

There existed an ancient sect of Arabian philosophers, according 
to Dr. Pocock, who conceived that the period of the existence of the 
present mundane system consisted of 36,425 years, when every thing 
living was doomed to perish, but afterwards to be renovated ; and 
thus successively for ever. This renovation of nature and of man 
they termed their resurrection from the dead, and, he adds, they be- 
lieved in no other. — Statuunt — post spatium annorum 36,425 de- 
cursum omnes animantium species interire, ас deinde renovari, na- 
tura universi in singulis terre climatibus bina uniuscujusque speciei 
paria de novo producente : atque ita seculum seculo continuo suc- 
cedere, nec aliam dari resurrectionem.” + 

Mr. Volney, ever forward to aid the cause of infidelity, like those 
Arabian philosophers, denies. also the resurrection, and, as he had 
before insisted, that by the awful event of the death of Christ, was 
merely meant the termination of the career of the star of day at the 
winter solstice; so, by his resurrection, nothing more was denoted 
than the same star again rising in the heavens, like Osiris from the 
tomb in which he had been buried by Typhon, the Genius of Evil 
and Leader of the brumal Signs, Here again the truth of history 








* Rev, x. 6. ¢ See Pocock”s Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 145- 


yj This author insists, with equal ignorance and presumption, that the word *"rriurgers, to 
rise a second time," ean by no means be applied to signify 2 restoration ге Lift, bat can only have 
an astronomical allusinn to the sun and peculiar stars ascending above the, circle of the horizon, 
But, in the precipitancy of his attack, be forgets the moral relation which the term bears to man's 
original production from dust, and his resmcitation, through the merits of his Saviour, from the 
same cold earthy bed. 


Г so ] 
and the evidence of the cloud of witnesses who attested that mo- 
mentous fact; and many of whom, among the five hundred attestators 
in Galilee, sealed their testimony with their blood, are, with the 
grossest outrage to decency, set aside te establish the nefarious hy- 
pothesis that would rend from man his birth-right, IMMORTALITY. 
A philosopher, far more iflustrious than any bred in the new school | 
of France, the truly virtuous GILBERT West, could have taught 
this author a very different lesson, and to him I must refer him 
together with all those of his sceptical stamp. The Indians, of 
whose extravagant astronomical vagaries he and his confederates are 
so immoderately fond, could also have informed theni otherwise; 
for, undoubtedly the doctrine, so ancient and genera ly diffused 
among them, of the soul's нат {лушту ОГ traiismigration, of its 
ратгртонататиц, ог півтапоп от body to Боду, апо йз талуу, 
oF regeneration, is only a corruption, though a dreadful one, of 
traditional dogmas concerning its immortality, and that resurrection 
from the grave, which the pious Job so carly and so solemnly an- 
nounced to the whole Pagan world. Happy, indeed, will it be for 
these inveterate oppugners of Christianity, if there be no resurrection 
after death; no certain earful looking for of consequent judgement to 
these who invent and diffuse such pernicious doctrines through the 
injured circles of society!!! 








END OF THE CALI-YUG, OR FOURTH INDIAN PERIOD, AND OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE TEN AVATARS. 


Such are the AVATARS oP Inpra, which the reader is, I trust, 
by this time, sufficiently convinced are ingenious moral allegories, 
with a great portion of metaphysics and astronomy couched under 
them, and throughout deeply interwoven with the traditional his- 
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tory of the first ages of the world; when the Cuthite ancestors of 
the Indian nation swayed its imperial sceptre. Of those ages I do 
not even pretend to give.any other history; nor, in my opinion, 
will any more satisfactory history of them ever be given to the 
public, at least till a correct version of the Mahabbarat shall be 
edited in Europe, and even then, if a judgement may be formed 
from the native accounts presented to the reader in the preceding 
pages, he will have to wander after historic truth in the devious 
labyrinth of a complicated mythology. 

The MAHABBARAT, towards the commencement, informs us, 
that the first dynasty of India, or that of the SuN, reigned un- 
interruptedly on its throne during the space of four hundred years; 
and the second, or that of the Moon, during the more extended 
period of seven hundred years. This statement approaches nearly 
to the truth, and is in part confirmed by Sir William Jones in a 
former page of this volume,* where he tells us that the posterity 
of Buddha are divided into two great branches, meaning the SOLAR 
and LuNAR dynasties, and that the lineal male descendants in both 
those families are supposed to have reigned in the cities of Oude 
and Vitora, respectively, till the thousandth year of the present, 
or Cali, age. Again we have been informed, fromthe same au- 
thority,> that the son of Jarasandha instituted a new dynasty of 
princes in Magadha, or Bahar, the last of which was the celebrated 
Rajah Nanna, recorded to have been murdered by a passionate 
and vindictive Brahmin, of the name of Chanacya. Chanacya, by 
his power and influence, raised to the throne a man of the Maurya 
race, named Chandragupta, the undoubted Sandrocottus of the 
Greeks, who thus, with very lithe deviation from the Sanscreet 
orthography, have written the name of that sovereign. This im- 
portant evyent,.the reader will observe, is fixed by Sir William, 
at page 69 preceding, to have taken place in the year 1502 before 









* See above, р. 58. t Ibid. p.66. 
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Christ, but the true date of which he will hereafter perceive, by a 
more ‘recent statement of the same author, to be nearly twelve 
hundred years later; an anachronism from which no blame what- 
ever can be attached to Sir William, who only: states the absurd 
details of the Brahmins, but which shakes to pieces the laboured 
fabric of their-exaggerated chronology, and gives to the whole the 
appearance of an Arabian tale. To the ten kings who formed the 
Maurya dynasty, on the throne of Magadha, succeeded an equal 
number of the Sunga line; to these, four of the Canna race; and, to 
them, twenty-one sovereigns of the Andhra family, the line ending 
in Chandrabija; when: it became extinct, and the Magadha throne 
seems to have been subverted. Empire then travelled southward, 
and we find seven dynasties established in: the Deccan, of which 
seventy-six princes are ‘recorded to have reigned one thousand 
three hundred and’ ninety-nine years, but their names alone, and 
not their history, are there inserted. With these seven more recent 
dynasties, however, we have: no immediate concern, as they flou- 
rished posterior to the Christian ara. On the whole, we may justly 
conclude the history of the Avatars and of these most carly dynasties 
in the words of our author, who, after affirming that the most 
authentic system of Hindoo chronology, which he had been 
able to procure, terminated with Cnanprapiya, adds, * Should 
any farther information be attainable, we shall, perhaps, in due time 
attain it, either from books or inscriptions in the Sanscreet language ; 
but, from the materials with which we are at present supplied, we 
may establish as indubitable the two following propositions ; that the 
three first Yugs, or ages, of the Hindoos are chiefly mythological, 
whether their mythology was founded onthe dark enigmas of their 
astronomers, or on the heroic fictions of their poets; and that the 
fourth, or historical, age cannot be carried farther back than about 
two thousand years bojore Christ E 
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HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 





BOOK V. 


CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE EANLIEST TARTAR, PRR- 
SIAN, AND GRECIAN, INVASIONS OF HINDOSTAN. ~ 


Sketch of the original Form of Government of Indiu tunder dis 
ancient Maharajahs, or great Rajahs. — Causes assigned of’ the 
Jrequent and successful. Invasion of India by their Tartar and 
Persian Neighbours.— An Account, from Persian Authorities, of 
the first Settlement of the Provinces directly North of India, 
called by them the Empire of TURAN, and by the Arabians 
MAVER-AL-NAHAR, or Transorana, with an Account of the ear- 
liest Irruptions into India of their Inhabitants, known generally 
under the Name of Ontenrat Tartans. 


FROM the regions of doubt and the mazes of mythology we 

return, with renewed pleasure, in the present book, to explore the 

field of classical history; a field, however, in these carly ages, not 

wholly «unadorned with those gaudy but delusive flowers which 

-spring up in such wild luxuriance on Indian ground. . We are 

now to enter upon the detail of events comparativel y modern, to 
Tita 
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those already related, and of which the Greeks were, in many 
instances, at once the eye-witnesses and the historians. From all 
the information we are) able to ect concerning India in the 
Greek writers, we are led to conclude that Darius Hystaspes opened 
the way to the first Persian invasion of India, by sending Scylax, 
ef Caryandria, to explore the river Indus and the adjoining coast 
This, however, is far from being the fact; for, the Oriental writers, 
scanty as their accounts are that have descended to us, represent 
India and Persia as engaged, almiost from the foundation of their 
respective empires, in fierce = sanguinary contests; arising ргіпсі- 
pally from causes which shall presently be explained: | 

It is a circumstance extremely unfortunate, that: the: G eeks, in | 
their supreme contempt of foreign literature and history, when aa 
conquered Persia, neglected to procure and treasure up, as such 
venerable documents merited, the ancient annals of that country, 
and the neighbouring regions of Agia under the control ofi its sove- 
reigns. By the frantic deed of firing Persepolis, and similar devasta- 
tons, who càn say what invaluable materials for-a complete Nir? 
of Asia, in its most early periods, may not havevbeen destroyed? 
The history of ancient India, in particulary could nor failsof being 
greatly illustrated by those annals ;!for, amidst the perpetual апа 
obstinate wars in which the two nations ‘seem ito have been) in’ the 
remotest periods, embroiled, founded probably om the notice in- 
timated above in the account of Semiramis, that the Indians were 
originally emigrated Iranians, if the artful ‘policy »of the: Brahmins 
operated towards concealing the! disgrace) of their country, ‘by те- 
fraining from publicly recording the defeats of their kings, doubtless 
the arrogance and vanity of the conquerors must have induced them 
to blazon their triumphs on the plains of India. Concerning the events 
transacted in Persia during: the present period: of our history, ‘nearly 
all the classical information that has descended to us has been derived 
irom two sources, Herodotus, and Ctesias in Diodorus Siculus, once 
considered of very disputable authority, but whom minute investi- 
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gation and recent discoveries haye demonstrated, as far back as they 
go, to be very deserving, if not.of implicit confidence, at least of a 
very considerable degree of credit. The former of these historians 
flourished in the fifth century before Christ, is entitled by Cicero 
the. Father of History, a title of which the experience of twenty- 
two centuries has fully confirmed the justice, and wrote, in the 
Ionic dialect, the history of the Persian wars from Cyrus to Xerxes, 
in whose reign he flourished. The latter, whose accounts have been 
adopted by Diodorus Siculus, was a native of Cnidos, by profession 
a physician, and in that, character resided seventeen. years at the 
court of Artaxerxes athe Second, or Mnemon, as the Greeks called 
him, in. the succ eding century. He professes to- -have taken, his ac= 
counts, and, from the. striking similarity of many parts of his narra- 
tion to the Indian historic details, inserted by Mr. Wilford, from 
the Puranas, in the third. volume of Asiatic Researches, in all proba- 
bility he did take them, ix та» QarAisay dipiesan,* from the royal 
records. The principal objection urged against these historians. is 
the romantic nature of many of the facts recorded. by them, and 
the great mixture of Eastern legends and fables with whiat is asserte 

for historic. truth. These, however, are in the true spirit of all Asiatic 
history, and confirm, rather than invalidate, their pretensions, to. be 
genuine abstracts of Oriental annals, which are all strongly tinctured 
with the marvellous. There is, indeed, another celebrated Greck 
writer, who flourished about the same period, and. who has treated 
of the affairs of the Persians, to whom no such objection can be 
made; but it will be remembered, that the Cyropedia of Xenophon 
is not properly an historical, but a _political.and moral, treatise, 
exhibiting the picture of a great prince and commander, and into 
which the military exploits ot Cyrus, with whatever truth recorded, 
are introduced to exemplify his own: maxims rather than to afford a 
regular historical detail of Persian events; while his celebrated ac- 
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count of the retreat of the ten thousand fromthe field, in which the 
younger Cyrus lost his life, iş an eulogium on Greek, not Persian, 
skill and valour, and principally relates to his own personal conduct 
on that memorable occasion, Xenophon, tof his narration. 
touches on the affairs of India; he only informs us that Cyrus made 
the Indus the eastern boundary of his empire.® | | | 

The yery mention of this circumstance, however, by ‘Xenophon, 
is highly deserving of our-attention, because even the native histories 
of India, if the Mahabbarat may be relied on, speak of India tong 
before the time of Cyrus, as subject to the contro! of the monarchs of 
Tran; in truth, asa conquered country, paying tribute, and the 
Panjab, or the country watered by the five branches of the Tndtis, 
as actually annexed to the Persian territory, and ity: most eastern 
river as its boundary. Now it is not very probable, if ‘such’ were 
the case, that. the greatest of the Persian monarchs, and, according 
to classical writers, the first of them; (though that is not consistent 
with the Iranian histories, which make him only the third sovereign 
of the second, or Caianian, dynasty, the fitst being that of Pishdad, 
of which Caiumaras, was the head,) that the great Khosru, whose 
general was the celebrated: Rostam, or Hercules of the East, should, 
atter all his conquests: in Asia, sit down contented with the loss of 
India, the brightest jewel in the crown of his ancestors, and make 
the Indus’ the eastern boundary of his empire. But, farther, it is 
even said, in the same authentic register, that Khosru, by his general 
Rostam, actually carried on a war of long continuance in India, and, 
dethroning its sovereign, subdued the whole country, and placed a 
Successor im his stead, who became the head of a new dynasty. 
It is, therefore, worthy of inquiry, by what means so great, so brave, 
and populous a nation, as the ancient Inditins are, by both ‘classical 
and Sanscrect writers, allowed | to have’ been, so early became de. 
pendant on the Persian Crown, and tributary to its sovereigns; and’ 
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the review, which I am about to take, will exhibit to us a picture 
of the Indic pempire ав. it flourished about a thousand years before 
ristian гга, which is nearly as high as any profane records 

not ee mythological, can Carry us. 
The ‘universal diffusion of the Brahmin religion and sciences over 
the vast continent of India, would lead us, - ања the confirming 
voice of history, to suspect that at some remote period there sub- 
sisted, in that region of Asia, an empire as widely diffused, under the 
guidance of ene puissant sovereign, Under Baxi, if that name 
imply not rather a dynasty of princes than an individual monarch, 
we have, in fact, seen that such an empire did flourish. Under 
Rama, the next in succession, as an Avatar and king, whose capital 
was Oudhe, in Bahar, there is every appearance of its having re- 
mained unbroken, Under Bharat, also, a prince of such extensive 
power, that his name was conferred. on the whole region, there is 
no reason to suppose that.any division of it had taken place. Ju- 
dishter is generally acknowledged to have been the sovereign of all 
India; his capital, as we have seen, Hastanapoor, or Dellu. If the 
preceding assertion be true in regard to these: and afew others of 
the earliest monarchs of Hindostan, and certain of the most renowned 
among the later, it does not hold good of those of her sovereigns, 
who reigned in more recent zeras, till the period of their absolute 
subjection to the Mohammedans. Their native princes, with the 
title. of universal, monarchs, seem to have been invested only with a 
delegated power, voluntarily conferred by a numerous and powerful 
band of subordinate sovereigns. The very title of MaHARAJAH, or 
Rajak of Rajahs, which the nominal head of that vast empire 
anciently bore, evidently implies no more than a kind of feudal 
jurisdiction over chieftains, possessing absolute dominion in their 
own territories, but contributing a stipulated sum and force to support 
ithe grandeur of the imperial throne, and, on great national occasions, 
ranging themselves, with succours proportionate to the extent and 
population of their respective domains, under the banners of one 
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supreme chief. Nature herself, in fact, seems to have: placed, in 
this respect, a barrier to human pride; forbidding Hindostan, except 
in the limited way just intimated, to continue long under the con- 
trol. of one overgrown monarch, ‘To bound the ambition of princes, 
over the surface of the country she'drew those vast lines which so 
peculiarly distinguish that quarter of the globe; those lofty moun- 
tains, those deep and rapid rivers, those extensive lakes, those vast 
deserts of sand and impassable forests, which intersect. India. 
Again, whatever may be boasted by the Indian historians concerning 
themselves, and the chain of succession remaining for such an extend- 
ed period of years unbroken, in its two first and greatest dynasties of 
the sun and moon, their accounts are rendered exceedingly, sus- 
picious, not only by what we know of the perpetual ргопепев 
in mankind to abuse extensive power, but by the corruptions ne- 
cessarily attending the education of Eastern princes, by the number 
of royal children yearly produced in the seraglios, and by the spirit 
of intrigue that in a particular manner constantly agitates the 
Asiatic courts, amidst so many rivals as the first order of nobility 
affords tor wealth, power, and renown. 

Divided by the Oriental geographers into two grand portions, 
AL SIND, or the tract lying on the Indus, and AL HIND, or the 
territory stretching on both sides the Ganges, Hindestan, or Superior 
India, seems, from time immemorial, amidst innumerable sove- 
reignties-of inferior degree, to have cherished, on its two great 
rivers, two mighty kingdoms, while the Peninsula, till subdued by 
Akber and Aureng-Zebe, exhibited a third, formed exactly on the 
same feudal principles. Alexander, on his invasion of *the Panjab, 
experienced the truth of this statement, in the formidable opposition 
which he met with trom Porus; and the report of the ambassadors 
ot Scleucus, at Pallibothra, fully confirms it with respect to the re- 
gions adjoining the Ganges. The confederated rajahs, who so long 
bade defiance to the Mohammedan armies in the Deecan, leave in 
our minds no doubt of this fact im regard to the Peninsula. The 
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yerful, because the most remote from! foreign invasion, of 
hese kingilom: “seem to have: been that on the Ganges, of which 
Midi Pallibothra, mon and Беш: were the UCCÊSSIYE capitals, 
үк» + Gaznavide дути 





















mn disembogues its water: into the- "Сере, би incipad 
central, and placed them псе their 

territories on- the төне the “Indus which extended eyen to the 
capital of their hereditary domain. Afterwards even Lahore and 
Өчесе hb succesive abode of those sover¢igns, who erected 
in them magnificent palaces; while the victories of Akber, in the 
ecean. gave being to the superb palace and splendid decorations of 
Agra. ‘The и Sage n of the gare on the Gagi ап егу 
sattefm limits of iie Panjab, scems to. и been fie тану. ages 
acknowledged Lord Paramount of India, and accordingly we have 
seen, that, when Judishter celebrated the great festival of the 
Ratsoo, to the capital of that empire all the inferior rajahs flocked, 
and, ata very late period of its glory, an instance related in the 
Introductory Work occurs of the pre-eminent grandeur of the Ca- 
nouge sovereigns in the following terms: 

Sir William Jones, speaking of this part of India, says; “ The an- 
cient system of government, which prevailed in this country, seems 
to have been perfectly feudal: all the territories were governed һу 
rais, or rajabs, who held their lands of a supreme lord, called Bal- 
hata: the seat of whose residence was the city of Canouge, now in 
wins." The Аусеп Akbery+ exhibits a curious proof of this feudal 
dependance of the subordinate rajahs, and: the’ necessity of their 
paying homage in person, at stated periods, to the supreme Balhara; 
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for, at a great festival, or sacrifice, called Rarsoo, at which allthe 
rajahs of Hindostan were obliged to attend, re which the meanest 
offices, “even to the duties of the scullery performed by 
rajahs; Pithowra, the rajah of Delhi, шол ofthe sovereign 
not attending, “ that the festival Bait be incomplete," an effigy 
in gold of the absent rajah was formed, and'by way of retorted con-- 
tempt assigned the ignoble office of porter of the gate. The rash- 
ness of Pithowra, inthe end, cost him his crown and his life* 1) 

The profound policy ofan: institution, like this, must be evident’ to> 
the reader, since it at once cherished the bond of general union, and: 
preserved in a necessary state of subordination the detached members 
of a widely-extended empire. The strength of this bond, and = 
degree of this subordination, without doubt; ‘Greatly varied, according: 
to the degree of energy and wisdom possessed: by the supreme: 
If he were valiant and: enterprising, фе whole civil and’ nilitary 
power acted as the counsel and army of one sovereign owardly 
and effeminate, the bond became ation, 
inferior dependent states insulted the throne they were intended to 
protect and adorn. In-trúth, the FEUDAL SYSTEM seems to have 
originated in the East, perhaps first in the wide plains of Indias andj 
by the northern hordes that’ mundated Europe, and overwhelmed 
the Roman empire, towards the close of the fourth century, it was 
imported into Europe; whose ‘system of laws and government gra- 
dually experienced, from that introduction, a considerable change. 
By the same hardy race, the descendants of the Tartar tribes that 
tenanted the north of Asia, were introduced ARMORIAL BEARINGS, 
which originally were nothing more than the hieroglyphic symbols, 
mostly of a religious alluston,. that distinguished the banners :of the 
potentates of Asia: for instance, in India, Veeshnu had the eagle, 
Seeva the bull, Rama the falcon, engraved on their banners; 
animals respectively sacred to them in their system of mythology. 
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standard of the Tartars displayed the sun rising behine 

mumbent lawn the:eagle ef the sun was eagraved on that of 
Pena, whose inhabitants worshipped th шг о = , and it will be remem» 
dese коб е соё their bine; mE or резени ПЕТ: 

ai Eladitbe Indians continued thus united, according to the origin: 
intention of their Jegislator, they would probably. have-remained, 
if not unmolested, аё least unconquered, by that swarm. of foreign, 
particularly Persian and Tartar, invaders, which harassed, in. every 
wra, their devoted country. But the great distance of many of the 
provinces s governed by those subordinate princes, from the capital of 
the reigning Maharajah, added to the. amazing strength of those 
lofty fortresses that abound in every region of India, some utterly in- 
accessible to an enemy, and ethers impregnable by any force a 
could be brought against them-in those days, were: a р 
temptation to: the feudal sovereigns of those provinces to violate is 
grand national compact, to withhold the stipulated tribute; and en- 
gage in acts of rebellion against the supreme constituted authority. 
The same species of dark and oriminal policy, which, in the present 
century, induced Nizam-al-Muluck,, the self-constituted sovereign of 
Deccan, to: invite Nadir Shah from Persia to invade the Superior 
India, and which ultimately proved the: destruction of an empire 
which he meant only to convulse, in order to escape punishment 
amidst that convulsion, scems to have been the principal cause of the 
‘Tartar and Persian chiefs originally gaining: any permanent footing 
onthe Indian:shore. -Abounding in every-species of production that 
could allure the avarice or gratify the luxury of Eastern despots; 
with treasure in gold and jewels to pay the vast armies which their 
fears and their cruelty compelled them to maintain; with the richest 
manufactures to ornament the body, and with the choicest fruits, 
odours, and spices, with which to indulge,»even to satiety, the de- 
lighted senses; that envied country needed. not the invitation of the 
domestic traitor to draw down upon its fruitful territories the horrors 
Чоц 9 
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and devastation inseparable from invasion, That, however, was 

sise y the case with respect to the first interference of foreigners 
with iet internal government ; for, ме аге ‘expressly informed by 
their own historians, that it was principally owing to Givil) dimen 
sions springing up among themselves, that the aid of Persia was first 
demanded in the time of Feredun, sixth sovereign of the Pishdadian. 
dynasty, who naturally took advantage of ‘those distractions ‘to bend 
India, at least in tributary obedience, to the power of Persia; but the 
Persian invasions of India will be the particular на of the suc- 
ceeding chapter. 

The old tradition, also, frequently intimated above, ia the 
Indians were originally emigrated Iranians, undoubtedly had its 
effect in urging on their foes, both on the northern and- western fron- 
tiers, to attempt their subjugation ; for, it must here be observed, that, 
though the monarchs of IRAN ‘and TURAN were үү еп- 
gaged in hostilities, they were descended from the same primor 
stock, and fought therefore with the embittered animosity of аф 
tions engaged in contest. Both, however, seem to have eagerly 
embraced every possible opportunity: of oppressing the unoffending 
race to the south of the snowy mountains. This affinity, not gene- 
rally known or attended to, added to an incorrect idea of the limits 
of the two countries just mentioned, has been the occasion of much 
confusion in the historical accounts of this period and of this part! of 
Asia; since many of the conquests of the Transoxan monarchs in 
India have been assigned to the Persians, and the honour of some: o 
the achievements of the Persians, with equal injustice, б ея 
conferred on the sovereigns of Turan. The first recorded invasion of 
India, either by Perian or Indian historians, took place under 
Feredun, the sixth monarch of the first, or Pishdadian, dynasty, 
who, according to Sir William Jones, in his Short History of Persia, 
by which I shall principally guide myself in this survey of its 
ancient events, flourished about the year before Christ 750,” which, 
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ates he go hat ince who was s the gon of the great 
Gemshid, the builder of Isthakar, or Persepolis, is very likely to be 
its true date. (hat monarch had three sons, among whom, from a 
determination formed, at an advanced period of life, to devote the 
remainder of it to studious retirement, he divided his vast empire. 
The name of the first was SALM, probably the Salmanassar of Scrip- 
ture, to whom he allotted Syria ; that of the second, Tug, to whom 
he assigned the country lying between the Gihun and. Sihun, the 
ancient Oxus and Taxartes, from him called TURAN; and that of the 
youngest, Inace, who received the largest and most beautiful por- 
tion, including Khorasan and other provinces in the heart of the 
empire, thenceforth denominated, after himself, IRAN, * This divi- 
sion of the Persian empire,” says our author, “ into Iran and Turan, 
has béer a source of perpetual dissens etwee the Persians and 
Tartars, as the latter have taken every орону of passing the 
Oxus, and laying waste the districts of Khorasan ; they have even 
pushed their conquests so. far, as to overturn the power of the califs, 
and afterwards to raise a mighty empire on the banks of the 
Gangi" 

OF the unceasing contests carried on between these jealous and 
warlike nations, it was impossible for so powerful a race as the In- 
dians to be unconcerned spectators: To the aid of one or the other 
of the contending parties they were compelled to send a considerable 
army, and the vanquished enemy generally took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of revenging the affront, by the plunder of India in its most 
ulnerable parts: Whosoever conquered, they were infallibly the 
ultimate victims. ‘The Tartars were animated to the attack by the 
thirst of plunder only; the Persians, in addition to that incentive, 
were goaded on by their religious principles, for their zealous adora- 
tion of the solar orb and elementary fire, to which, in the early 
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periods of their empire, no temples were | rec atei T 
latter, sonly» perforated domes were elevated’ to protect the. sacred 
flame from the violence of wind and rains Ачу зай харе! цойв аса 
I say, which led them, in their invasion. of Egypt to burn the 
mag ificent temples „оЁ the Thebais, an which- the- ОБ 
bestial idolatry ‘flourished, urged them to..carry on implacable iwar 
against the kindred superstitions of India, уеге ће sanimals апі 
objects, by which the attributes of Deity were net) ee 
mustaken for deities themselves, and filled the Sabian de осе міц 
indignation and horror. The reader shall presently һе. ори с 
witha direct proof ‘of this, оп Ше authority of the Persian his 
Mirkhond, when . же: come to consider the exploits of. shit Py th ) 
with the Тапа, whowe fist king, Oghuz Khan,. we lel in a former 
chapter, at a period, so early as that.of Hushang, the grandson of 
Cauimaras, over-running with a yast army both Tran and. the north of 
India; and, .in the same character of invader and plunderer, w 

now to introduce its next most powerful monarch, ASAS A а 
direct, and not very. distant, descendant from Tur, fixed by Jones 
to very near the year 800 before Christ, Afrasiab was probably the 
Phraortes and Aphraortes, -mentioned by classical writers. of the 
ancient Median histories; for, he seems to have poured his victorious 
armies over all the Higher Asia; and Media; in that general subjuga- 
tion of its monarchs, might have. also. fallen under his dominion. 
Afrasiab, determined to. assert his presumed | right,imaha,csown of 
Iran, passed the Oxus with a formidable army, attacked and defeated 
Nuzar, or Nudar, eighth prince of the. Pishdadias ая. and, with 
the ferocity of a real Tartar, killing. the vanquished monarch with 
his own hand, mounted. his. vacant. throne, on which he reignec 
twelye years ; but, at the end of that.period,was expelled by the 
vigorous exertions of Zalzer, the prince with golden hair, governor of 
the province of Segestan, and father of the renowned Rostam.* 
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` Ft wah, probably, during this period, that a refusal to transmit the 
bibote, which, in the next chapter concerning the Persian invasions 
of India, it will be seen the Indians, from-the time of Feredun, 
were aceustomed to pay to the kings of Iran, brought down upon 
ScHanGat, called Shinkol in Ferishta, who at that time usurped 
the Indian throne, and reigned at Canouge; the vengeance of Afra- 
siab. I think it proper to subjein, in this place, what we read con- 
eerning this usurper in Ferishta, though I trust, that, hereafter, as 
more aniple resources are laid open for arranging its internal’ шогу? 
Ishall be enabled to present the reader with a more extended,. Дар 
possibly, a more correct, statement of the matter. 

* Shinkol kept up a force of four thousand: elephants of war, = 
hundred thousand horse, and four hundred thousand foot. When, 
therefore, Afrasiab, king of Iran, (more properly of Turan,) de- 
manded his tribute, Shinkol, ‘confiding in his own strength, refused 
to make any acknowledgement, but turned away the Persian am- 
‘bassador with disgrace. Абед, being enraged at. this treatment, one 
of his generals, whose‘name was Peiran, was commanded to march 
against Shinkol with fifty thousand chosen troops. When intelli- 
gence of this invasion came to Shinkol, he exalted the spear of 
defiance, and, raising a great army, marched-forth to meet him. 

“The two armies eame in sight of each other near the hills on the 
frontiers of Bengal. The battle soon began, and it lasted two: days 
and two nights, without victory declaring om either side. The 
Turks, doing justice to their former fame, hae by thistime laid fifty 
thousand of the Hindoos upon: the field; yet; on account of the 
number of the enemy; the harvest seemed not to decrease before 
them. In the mean time, eighteen thousand of the smaller army 
being slain, a weakness appeared: distinctly on the, face of their 
affairs. However, urged as they were, they made a third attempt, 
and, finding themselves overcome, they fought as they retreated to 
the mountains; there they took possession of a strong post, from 
which it was impossible to drive Шет. From this post they соп- 
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tinued, with small parties, to harass the neighbou ting country, and 
in the mean time dispatched letters to. Afrasiab, giving him ап ас- 
count of their situation. | 

“ Afrasiab was at that time in the city of Gingdis, which hes 
between Chita and Chin, and about a month's journey beyond the 
city of Balich, When he received intelligence of the situation of 
Peiran, he hastened to his relief with a hundred thousand horse, and 
came just in time to save him from destruction; бог, Shinkol had 
so closely invested him with a numerous army, that, ina few. cam 
more, he must have perished with famine, or submitted himself to 
the mercy of an enraged enemy. Afrasiab without delay assaulted 
Shinkol; the terrified Hindoos, unable to stand the combat, were 
dispersed like straw before the storm, leaving their wealth and 
equipages behind. When Peiran. way relieved from his distr 
Afrasiab pursued the enemy, and put thousands of them. to the 
sword, Shinkol himself hastened to: Bengal, and came to the city of 
Lucknouti; but, being closely pursued by Afrasiab, he tarried there 
only one day, and then fled to the mountains of Turhat. The 
Tartars ravaged the whole kingdom with fire and sword. 

‹© Afrasiab having received intelligence of Shinkol, he directed his 
march towards him. Shinkel immediately sent some of the wise 
men of his court to beg peace and forgiveness for his errors, soliciting 
that he might have the honour to kiss the foot of the lord of nations. 
Afrasiab yielded to his entreaties, and Shinkol, with a sword anda 
coffin, was brought into his presence. It was agreed between the 
kings, that Shinkol should accompany Afrasiab to Turan, and that 
his son should have the empire restored to him, upon condition of 
prying an annual tribute. Thus Shinkol continued to attend Afra- 
siab, who returned to his own dominions, till, in one of the battles 
with Rustam, he was slain by that hero's sword. 

“ Shinkol is said to have reigned sixty-four years. . His son Rhoat, 
who succeeded him in the throne, was a wise, religious, and affable, 
prince. ‘The revenuessof his empire; which extended from Kirmi to 
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Malava, he divided into three Pee ‘one of which ae ee 
| rities, ane the includ уг 
also а Тае kirpi бс the use of his fat or} and th 
was ap propriated | to the necessary expenses’ of his government 
A Frasiz having been thas аен Iran by: Zalzer, DENE 
Rostam, his son, then but : a youth, neglected no opportunity of а= 
rassing the Persian empire under the two weak Beet that: suc- 
ceeded ; to its i t length Caicobad, the rch of thé 
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UE Sd Bla its ancient splendor, With Rostam, 
years and wisdom, | for ‘his general, he marched into 





he territories of the Turanian sovereign, and defeated him in a great 


e, from which he with di culty escapes alive.” Rostam, for 
this Зай other. services, was made governor of Zablestan, which, ‘in- 

cluding both Cabul and “Gazna; cities situated close: on the borders of 
Indid, and intimately connected ‘with it Ьу ‹ commerce, ‘rendered him 
necessarily attentive to what was transacting ‘in that region, and 
eventually caused it to become the’ theatre of ‘many of the ex 
ploits of that celebrated warrior, ‘The death of Caicobad of a 
néw field for the hostile efforts of Afrasiab against Iran, and he ac- 
cordingly once more commenced them with such signal success, as, 
in a battle fought in. Mazenderan with Cai-Caus, his successor, to 
take that king prisoner; but this intelligence having reached the 
ears of Rostam, he immediately entered Turkestan with a vast army, 
wasted all before him -with fire and sword, and swore that he 
_ would lay the whole realm m desolation, if Afrasiab hesitated imme- 
diately to liberate his imprisoned master, The outeries and distress 
of the terrified inhabitants, who were on the point of rising in general 
rebellion, had ‘the effect of inducing Afrasiab to set the king of 
Persia at liberty, after he had solemnly promised to recall the terrible 
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Rostam, on whom, in teward, Cai-Caus, bes ow sister i 
marriage ; and, that so great a genius in. ab affairs might not 
remain unemployed, he sent him, with armies proportionablyipowcr- 
ful, to conquer Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and all, Asia oe which he 
successfully accomplished. The 1 а ian proached to 
the zenith: of its glory, and the i mighty | shah only W nted tl 
addition of the. emp ires. of Turan, we =i ji T he. master of 
Asia. The same Rostam,. if in this period of Persian history we are 
not ; buried атау by Oriental Writers: into; ihe: region of е чойе 

















reign; оне. was, а the ‘neigh of сай I ‘host » ort gre t Cyrus ; 
the, reign of enterprize and of, glory. when Wisdom. lanned and 
Valour fought. The occasion of Cai-Khoseu's invasion of Turan, 
according to  Mirkhond in D'Herbelot,* was the murder of hie: father 
мате i aich есап find no: races of the Cam- 
byses о the Greeks, at) he court of. Afrasia „Глуће ГАУ; newly- 
married wife Franghiz was delivered of Cai-Khos sru eat 

of that father, Franghiz was the daughter, of Afrasiab, sa from. үм 
Cyrus derived that hereditary claim upon the throne of Turan which 
he afterwards so successfully exerted. The rival armies were led by 
the two greatest monarchs thiat the East ever saw, as sted by the two 
greatest generals it ever produced. | The name of the Tartar: general 
was Peiran: Visseh, (the same person mentioned aboye in. the extract 
from Ferishta,) and Rostam still, at an advanced age, h eaded the 
Persians. In this contest Schangal, king of India, is expressly men- 
tioned by Мыса as an ally of Afrasiab, and as fighting on his 
side, together with the Kha-Khan of Great Tartary, and this offen- 
sive step of Schangal was probably the cause of the consequent 
descent of Rostam upon India, which both the Indian and Tartar 
histories enumerate among the conquests of that great warrior, The 
long and sanguinary contests which had agitated the two branches of 
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not NA ever, ач hot рр chin ee. € wy great surviving 
chiefs of it. The Tartar sovereign, owing to his vast superiority in 

bers, was: а first victorious, and drove the Persians back into 
wn provin of ‘Chorasan, where they fortified themselves i in 
ful ri | 









ив: result s was the total аа of Дъф: ъа Ше destruction 
of half his army. Retiring, however, into. his own dominion, he 





crnited the waste of battle, and rushed with new ¥ vigour on 
the 4, of Khosru.: | But irr thik ‘second engagement he was again 
defeated, and had the -heavy additional calamity to lose the valiant 
and faithful Peiran Visseh, over whom Khiosru himself shed a tear of 
regret. --The Tranian monarch, determined to follow up’ his victory, 
and crush, by one decisive blow, fru the remaining hopes of Afra- 
Жы pursued his march towards the capital of Turkestan, apd at 
aresm, on the banks of the. Өч; obtained that memorable vic- 
oe over Afrasiab, which proved the’ means! of giving its present 
name to that province’ for Khosru, finding he had gained the day, 
without any material losson his side, is said exultingly to. have ex- 
claimed, = Kharesmi-bud! I have gotten an easy victory !""* | 
The path now lay open to the metropolis of Turan, which Khosru 
took; and, following’ the: fugitive monarch from province to pro 
vince, át length overtook him, at the head*of a-small band of faithful 
troops, on the mountains of Azerbijian, where, being compelled to 
surrender, ‘he was put to death by the: order of the conqueror, who 
seems not to have thought his ‘throne secure’ while Afrasiab lived. 
The death of this formidable sival left Khosru the | undisputed z0- 
vereign of those two mighty empires. That he might more con- 
yeniently’ govern both, and be at hand with speed’ and energy to 
suppres’ any attempts at insurreetion ашоп the Turaniin ‘princes, 
he fixed his: future residence at Balk, the capital of Chorasan, the 
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ancient Bactriana; possibly he migi | ve passey at this мех a 
portion of the summer months, which he. is said, by Xenophon, to. 
have spent at Ecbatan, to avoid the intense heat of that climate. 
With the fortitude of a conqueror in Khosruwas united the wisdom. 
of an able legislator, and he assiduously endeavoured, by mild laws 
and generous treatment, to reconeile the Turanians to their new 
sovereign, urging.the folly of cherishing hostile sentiments against 
their Iranian neighbours, who sprang. originally from. the same stock, 
and were again become their fellow-subjéects under the same king. 

. ‘The elegant conciseness with which Sir William Jones has, in a 
few lines, compressed the whole of the history of Cai-Khosru, in- 
duces më to insert it in this part of. our, scopuri: pf thi Ninian 
empire, and the rather, because it confirms the circumstance stated 
in D'Herbelot, that the ruling sovereign of India was. engaged іп j it, 
“ Ыгы host кан the Persians: consider : as a ademi-god, ой. cend- 
lier his Kindo from dic ыу: of Afrasiab,, не, а refo 
assembled all his forces, and gnve battle te the usurper, who, on the 
other sidé, was supported by the kings of Ku ara and Lypra ; but 
the valour of Cyrus and of his general Rostam prevailed against the 
united power of so many sovereigns, and Afrasiab lost his life onthe 
mountains of Media. This war is celebrated.in a noble poem by 
the illustrious Ferdusi, (who. may well be called the. Homer of 

Persia? 

‘During: the vigorous SoH nih of Khosru, it is probable. “that 
Turan continued únder the immediate control of tlie. Persian: mo- 
narch; but, in the time of Lohotasp, his suecessor, we find a native 
prince of its own again on. the throne, and bound, by a tributary 
obligation, to the king of Iran. Корер, at first appears to be, and 
4n point of time and \order of succession ought to be, the Cambyses 
of the Greeks, but ‘their characters are so extremely different, the 
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former being represented by the Orientals as a most virtuous and 
amiable prince, while the latter, according to the Greek writers, was 
a frantic and merciless tyrant, that the supposition is utterly re- 
pugnant to reason. Lohorasp had two sons, the eldest of whom was 
the famous Gushstap, the Hystaspes of the Grecks, who, prematurely 
aspiring to the throne, excited and headed a rebellion against his 
father; but, being defeated, took refuge at the court of the sovereign 
of Turan, married his daughter, and kindled in that region also 
the flames of rebellion. He was on the point of leading into Iran a 
powerful army intended to dethrone his father and lawful sovereign, ` 
when Lohorasp, sinking under the weight of years and infirmity, 
took the resolution to avert from his kingdom the horrors of civil 
war, by a voluntary resignation of his sceptre to this turbulent and 
ambitious prince. Gushstap, on receiving this intelligence, was 
penetrated with a proper sense of shame and sorrow for his unworthy 
conduct to so good a father, and now sct forward, with a splendid 
and peaceable retinue, to implore his forgiveness, and ascend his 
abdicated throne. Their mecting was in the highest degree tender 
and affecting, and, a cordial reconciliation taking place, Lohorasp 
was prevailed upon to live as a guest in the palace where lie once 
swayed the sceptre; assisting his son till his death with his advice 
both in civil and martial concerns. He died at a very advanced age 
at Balkh, which he had made his constant residence, and thence ob- 
tained the additional name of Barer, ‘by which he is distinguished 
in the Persian annals: With the reign of Gushstap, or Darius Hy- 
staspes, the Greck history of events relating to India properly com- 
inences; and, as no more irruptions of importance into India by the 
kings of Turan seem: to have taken place for some centuries after- 
wards, we shall, for the present, quit that remote region of Asia for 
Persia, and review the series of events that gradually paved the way 
to the subjugation of Inp1a, first, by the Persraws, and, afterwards, 
by their conquerors, the MACEDONIANS. 
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Short Retrospect oñ the History of the ancient Sangi дв gaia. 
uccording both to Oriental and. Classical History. — Its Union 
with the Persian Throne formed the Basis of the Grandeur of the 
latter Empire. — The vast’ Exient of Tras, or Persia, in the 
Reign of the carly Monarchs of the CAIANIAN Dynasty, — 1+ 
History, as connected with that of INDIA, resumed and continued 
flown to the Period of the Invasion of the latter | Ciny by 
GUSHSTAF, or Darius HMystuspes. a 








‘The empire of Media, if that name be justly A Madai 

the son of Japhet, which is the most probable etymon, must haye been 
one of the most ancient in the world, and co-æval with the first esta- 
blishment of regular governments in Asia. This great branch of the 
Japhetic family probably for a lang time flourished in undisturbed 
security, owing to the strong and almost inaccessible nature of the 
country which they inhabited. The lofty mountains of Azerbijian, 
the Hyrcanian cliffs of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales, noticed by 
Milton, which are stated in the Short History of Persia principally to 
have reference to SHIRVAN, the region of Mons, and. DAGHESTAN, 
the country of rocks, provinces widely extending along the in- 
hospitable shores of the Caspian Sea, sheltered the first settlers from 
the. desolating fury of ambition, and on this account there is strong 
reason for believing that the dynasties of most ancient Median sove- 
reigns, inserted in Herodotus and in Diodorus, from Ctesias, and affirm- 
ed by. those writers to have reigned during an imn nse period i in the 
earliest ages, are not, as they are generally supposed to be, wholly 
imaginary. As the Median kings extended thcir power. over the 














they seem to sae excited Кү A envy and мера of the 
ssyrians. and. Tartars, between whom they were. situated ; for, we 
liae peet. at page 220 and those succeeding, that both the Assyrian 
Ninus and the Scythian Oghuz subjugated. them to their control. 
Indeed, so/fatal. to that power proved the assaults of these formidable 
nations, . that it was not till the entire subyersion of the Assyri 
iarchs, that. the Median. empire again reared its head under 
Dejoces, generally, but. improperly, considered as its, first monarch ; 
nor till abies by a bold and. successful manœuvre, had expelled 
ppressed country the Tartar hordes, which had ix 
| uthern Аза, Шаг Media reached the height, of Gs alae mae 
empire, Now there is a train of indisputable evidence to prove 
not only that Cyaxares was the Cai-Cobad of the Persians, but that 
the chief and the Scythians thus expelled were this very Afrasiab 
concerning whom so much das previously occurred, and those very 
Turanians, or Oriental Tartats, his subjects, who have been in this as well 
as in many other instances, confounded with the northern Scythians. 
It is remarkable that Cai-Khosru is represented, by the Asiatic writers 
to have been the grandson of Cai-Cobad, in the very same manner as 
Cyrus is stated by the Greek. historians. to, haye been the grandson of 
Cyaxares, It does not appear, however, from Oriental writers, that 
this expulsion of the invading Tartars took place, in the manner de- 
scribed by. the Greeks, after. a. hanane! to which their chiefs. had 
been invited and massacred by Cyaxares, but that they were com- 
pelled, by a vigorous and united exertion of the invaded nation, to 
repass the Oxus.* The subsequent conquest of Assyria, and destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, its capital, by the same monarch, has been already 
noticed ; a conquest which widely extended the power of the Medes 
over the. region of the Higher Asia, and was secured not only by bonds 
of public alliance, but by the force of domestic ties with Nebuchad- 
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nézzar, the reigning sovereign of Babylon, a ayi те laughter 
of Cyaxares. iw lat mt 
“To €ai-Cobad, on the треги throne Жын ИЕНА i , 
called by the Greeks Durins the Mede, the word Darius being form- 





ed from Dura, the Persian Word "for есеге; and the title, there- 
fore, should more properly be applied in to any 
individual prince of Persia then flourishing. 

assistance of his successor, Cai-Khoeru, th r | 
Jonian Kingdom was added to this amazing empire’; лан, at his 
death, Khosru, by hereditary” tight king of the empire, properly 
called Persia, became the undispu d sovi li 












exe ambition of Khost, мо ан «й ной Asia Sata ate жй, 
by the invincible Rostam, extended his sway over es апа Ara- 
bia; the Gulph of that frame anid Ethiopia forming the southe 

dnd the Caspian and Euxine Seas the northern, empire 
while the distant AEgean Sea washed it on’ ‘thie: western, ‘and the Таах 
on the eastern, frontier. Although the Indus be here stated, on the 
authority of Xenophon,* as its eastern boundary, that is only to be 
understood in a geographical sense; for, sò rich @ prize as India, and 
so near a neighbour to the provinces over which Rostam and his 
brave sons successively enjoyed Tittle less than ‘a kingly authority, 
éan scarcely be supposed to Have beet, under this vigorous reign, 
absolved from that tributary dependance under which it was holden 
by former monarchs of Iran. In truth, ‘the extracts from the native 
Hisidoo récords in Ferishta positively assert the continuance of that 
dependance in the following passage :— Speaking of the last sovereign 
of the race of Barage, (he means Bar Rayan; for, the descendants 
of Bali Rama still reigned of the throne df Oude, in Bahar, where, 
in fact, this history places the ‘capital ‘of ‘Barage,) Ferishta tells ts 
that = Кеа, a Brahmin, from the mountains of Séwalic, Having 
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collected a great army, кабай; and having in the end entirely 
defeated the king, wielded the sceptre of government with his own 
hands. When Keidar, the Babai bad claspt the bride of royalty 
in his arms, being a man of learning and genius, he became a great 
king; but, carrying the trappings of Cai-Caus and Cai-Khosru on his 
shoulders, he was constrained, by ау of tribute, to send them annual 
gifi: In the latter end of his reign, one Shinkol, a native of Kin- 
noge, (the Shangal alluded to before,) having strengthened himself, 
hie sossession of Bengal and Bahar, where he had been governor; 
and, leading a great army against Keidar, after many battles had 
been fought with various success, the fortune of Shinkol at length 
prevailed. "е 
It is not my intention to enter in this Slade into any more length- 
ened detail than has been given, in the preceding chapter, concern- 
ing the warlike acts of the mighty Khosru and his general Ros 
I mean only to shew that India, during the extended period of their 
glory in Asia, was not, as the Greek accounts insinuate, by making 
Hystaspes the first explorer of the Indus and the adjoining districts, 
wholly independent of the Persian empire. The fact is, that Rostam, 
by holding the large principalities of Sigestan and Zablestan, the 
ancient Drangiana and Arachosia, closely confining on the Western 
India, as fiefs, from the kings of Persia, possessed the key that 
opened an immediate passage into the heart of India; for, it has 
before been remarked, that Cabul is the capital of the latter province, 
and it is an old Indian adage, that nobody can be called the master 
of India who has not taken possession of Cabul. The extensive 
conquests of Cyrus, in Asia the Greater and the Less, have been 
already glanced at, to which Mirkhond and other Eastern historians 
bear full testimony, with only the difference of ascribing the 
honour of the greater portion of them to Rostam. In the disputed 
circumstance of the death of Khosru, they agree rather with Xeno- 
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phon’ than ‘Herodotus, recording that death to haye happened in 
philosophic composure, in the plenitu 
in a disgraceful war with the Massagetes, as stated by the latter,* 
whose relation is much more applicable to the destruction of Afra- 
stab, the sanguinary tyrant of Turan, ‘put to death for those enor- 
mities by “Khosru. It is most probable, therefore, that the Greek 
historian, who undoubtedly had heard some resemblir g story, during 
his abode in Asia, concerning the destruction of an army and chief- 
tain, engaged, as the Persians incessantly were, with the Turanian 
barbarians, has, by a” mistake easily enough to be accounted for in 
a foreigner, applied to Cyrus a catastrophe which might have 
actually befallen one of his generals, or, possibly,” ашар ee 
the tyrannical and powerful antagonist of the Persian monarch 

The fury of his frantic successor, Cambyses, happily for the Таро. 
of India, took a southern direction, and, eat one 
exhausted itself in destructive expeditions to the countn 
Hammonians, tn the Lybian deserts, ona in wild project to е 
the Athiopians, Chronology marks Cambyses for the Ahasuerus of 
Scripture, in whose correct page, doubtless with reference to this last 
insane attempt, it is said his kingdom extended froni FNDIA èven 
юно /Erniorta. The preceding: history, however, it should be 
remembered, is the Grecian account of Cambyses, who is very 
differently known to the Orientals both by name and _ character. 
That name is Lonorasr, and that character, as before observed, 
not cruel and tyrannical, but virtuous and amiable.+ The softer 
Greck name of Cambyses was probably derived from the Persian 
KAMBAKSH, oF granter of desires, one of the numerous titles often as- 
sumed by the Persian sovereigns, in addition to their patronymic name, 
on ascending the throne. For a similar reason, doubtless, we find the 
same name bestowed by the Greeks on Siaveh, the native appella- 
tion of the father of Cyrus. By Mirkhond he is stated to have passed 
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ee at Balkh, in Khorasan, imitating, in this 

pect, his predecessor, whose object. was, by a residence im that 

t easter ЖЫ of Iran, to overlook and keep in-awe, by his 
presence, his new subjects of Turkestan. Lohorasp, though thus 
himself remote from the storms of war, had a general very celebrated 
in Asiatic annals, of the name of Guperz, who is recorded to have 
pushed his conquests very far in the west, and, ravaging all Syria, to 
haye returned to his government. of Babylon loaded with the wealth 
of Palestine, whose capital, Jerusalem, he sacked and plundered, 
and attended by innumerable captives. This man, therefore, surnamed 
Bakht-Nassar by the Persians, must have been the Nebuchadnezzar 
of sacred history; and to him alone, if the Persian records truly 
state that no intermediate monarch reigned between Cyrus and 
Lohorasp, must be attributed all the outrages in Egypt, supposec 
have been committed by Cambyses. 

The Persian histories make not the least mention of the usurpation 
ё Smerdis, the Magi, of the murder of that impostor by the seven 
арр headed by Hystaspes, nor of the ingenious stratagem to 
effect the neighing of the horse, at sun-rise, put in practice by the 
groom of the latter, to secure him the Persian diadem. They state 
Hystaspes, or Gususrar, as they write the name, to have been the 

eldest son of Lohorasp, a prince of great talents, but of a haughty 
| martial disposition, constantly engaged, during his youth, in re- 
bellious: projects against his father’s life and throne ; and, in his more 
mature years, endeavouring once more to rend Turan, the daughter 
of the nominal sovereign of which empire he espoused, from its tri- 
butary dependance on the kings of Persia, At length, the prudent 
resignation by Lohorasp of a sceptre, which increasing years and in- 
firmitics rendered him unable to wield with energy, saved himself 
from public degradation, while this unexpected act of paternal kind- 
ness contributed to reclaim a son whom no menaces could daunt and 
no open hostilities subdue. For a long period they lived together in 
one palace in the utmost harmony and affection. The dethroned 

Туу? 

















vestige of his former dignity, invested himself with the habit of a 
priest, and retired to spend the remainder of his life in the solitude of 
a cloister, which he built for that purpose. In that solitude he passed 
thirty years in meditation and prayer, but it afforded 

for which he languished to his closing life ;: being, 
period, barbarously massacred with the other M 
the Turanians. On this voluntary retirem 















ent of his father, Hystaspes 
having, by his marriage with the daughter of the king of Turan, 
more. firmly than ever established the union of the two kingdoms, 
Istakar, called by the Greeks Persepolis, where after vards he became 
the decided patron of the new superstition, which, under Zeratusht, 
probably adorned the lofty walls and portals of that superb palace, 
hewn, ag its name implies, out of the living rock. wh [wae ead 
Concerning the age and meaning of those sculptures, many wild 
and baseless conjectures have been formed, but, though generally attri- 
buted to the:remote æra-of Cayumeras and- Gemshid, of which latter 
sovereign, in fact, they bear the name, being known to the natives by 
that of Taxut: Jemsurp,: or throne of Jemshid, the Sabian mytho- 
logy; and particularly the solar adoration, every where conspicuous 
throughout. those stupendous ruins, appear indubitably to mark 
for their adorner; at least, if not for: their founder, the imperial 
Archimagus. _ It is) possible. that Jemshid, who is recorded. to have 
first introduced, among the Persians, the. use of the solar year, and 
instituted, in. commemoration of it, the magnificent festival of the 
Navauz, when the sun’ esiters Aries, orginally founded that mag- 
nificent edifice, the wonder and ornament of Asia, and engraved on 
its walls the birth-day. procession of nobles offering presents, usual 
on. that solemnity,, tll.a_yery, Jate- period, -in the courts of the 
Persian sovereigns, and even of the Indian emperors, with which the 
missy porticoes and winding: stair-cases are covered: yet it is more 
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bable that ‘Chelminar 15 indebted. for: no small share of its 
г ystaspes; that Hy | 

only to Cyrus in e a of his се ана: nathe extent 
of his power; under whose protection the arts and sciences advanced 
rapidly towards matority in Persia; and by клини 
the ancient prejudicés, both in religion and governmer е 

spurned, as is evidenced=not Jess in’ his aoa iie reformer 
Zeratusht, than їп his first establishing a formidable marine, ex- 
ploring the shores of the Indus, and navigating the Persian and 
Arabian Gulphs. Were its ranging columns: апа the general plan. 
of that immense fabric surveyed with an astronomical eye, I have no 
doubt but that, like the Stonehenge of our Ший it would afford 
us anew insight into the scientific attainments in that line of the 
ancient Persians, the immediate pupils of the Chaldwan school. 
Whatsoever may be the decision of the reader. concerning the dis- 
puted age of Istaklar, no doubt can possibly be entertained of that 
of Naxttrr Rostam, two leagues distant from Persepolis, since it 
could not have been designed before the lero was born, and the 
mighty exploits had taken place, which the ornamental sculptures 
off that monument were intended to celebrate. Now, allowing to 
Rostam the very extended age which the: Persian historians assign 
him, that hero (or rather the first and most celebrated of the name ; 
for; to give sense or credibility to the Eastern relations concerning 
him, we must suppose there to have been a succession, or dynasty, 
of them reigning in Sejestan) could not have been long dead when 
Iystaspes mounted the Persian throne; which circumstance, added 
to the impressive one of the mystic designation, (a direct allusion to 
the worship of¢the sun and. of fire,) engraved on the front of that 
rocky stiriney ‘forbid: us to hesitate at pronouncing Tystaspes: to have 
designed it in honour of the friend and defender of his family. 
The reader will observe that Istakhar is, throughout these short 
strictures, considered as a palace, not as a temple, in which light 
some eminent antiquaries liave regarded these ruins; for, I am aware 
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that the erection of temples was contrary to the principle of th 

reformed religion of Zeratusht, and. it pras thas very dajes which 
urged them on with such furious- zal to destroy the sublime edifices 
first of Egypt, and, as we shall presently y Secs; of India itself. If an 
objection should be started to. this hy pothesis, which gives the ho- 
nour of founding Persepolis to Hystaspes, on the ground of the in- 
scription not being written in the Zend character, which was then in 
use, and which, in that capes tata have been long ago deciphered. by 
learned Persians, the mos story answer to this, and indeed to 
all similar questions concerning ш is to be озб in Sir William 
Jones's Essay on the Persians, who thinks it may reasonably be d 
whether those characters are really alphabetical > һе -dis на 
“ that they are secret and sacerdotal.; or, perhaps, a of 
which the priests alone had the key,” * and ca consequently, ha 


























ads which ا‎ his но sect, and. the as 
diffusion of their influence, either by the force of arms or of argu- 
ment, through nearly the whole of Asia, a difusion so- fortu- 
nately introductory (perhaps intended. to have been so by a su- 
preme all-ruling Providence, during the blind and continued. in- 
fatuation of the Jews) to the still purer doctrines of Christianity, in 
a few centuries about to break forth and illumine the Pagan world; 
concerning that theologue, I say, the tenets which he propagated, 
and, as explained by himself, the innocent symbol which charac- 
terized his almost Christian ritual, the rire, on which, radiating 
from the ark of the covenant, the Hebrews themselves were taught 
to look with a kind of religious awe, as the sublime Aeb/a of their 
devotion; such extensive strictures have already occurred in the pages 
of the Indian Antiquities, 2s to, preclude all necessity of resuming a 
subject which otherwise would naturally claim a distinguished place 
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in a work professedly retrospective on the interesting events үн 
| anciently took place on the great theatre of Asia. One remark: 
fact only, alluded to’ in a former page,* as'more нмйейану е соп- 
nected with this period of our history, again’ presses for notice ; 1 
mean the journey of the Persian sage in company with Tystaspe: 
probably in disguise, to the woody recesses of ће" Brahmins in ihe 
Superior India, to obtain initiation into the mysteries of their on 
and the wonders ‘of their philosophy. This visit of Fh 
probably, the secret cause of the resolution which that! monatch 
afterwards took,-to be better acquainted with a country which pro- 
duced and cherished, in case and undisturbed retirement, a race of 
men so admirable for their wisdom and so renowned for their 
austerities. It is the duty of the historian to explore the secret 
springs of preat public events, and, notwithstanding his invasion of 
India, as related by Herodotus, is generally considered to have been 
the result of ambition and avarice united, I have very good au- 
thority, which shall presently be adduced, for annictincing™ that 
religion, a vehement desire of overturning the Brahmin superstition 
and erecting upon its ruins the pure theism of Zeratusht, was the 
principal inducement to that irruption. In fact, that superstition, 
from the multiplied idols, bestial, human, and compounded of both 
forms, that crowd the walls of the Indian pagodas, which, though to 
the devout Indian they only present the idea of the personified 
attributes of God, yet to the abhorrent Persian appeared as so many 
direct objects of adoration, added to the innumerable pagodas them- 
selves, which at that time covered the face of the country, must 
have been extremely offensive to’ a шде advocate of the кыы 
religion of Persia; and thus Hystaspe il h 
Brahmins for their love of science and thei devotion to коше 
might deem himself bound, at all hazards, to attempt their conver- 
don, and, like Cambyses in Egypt, to root out the very vestiges of an 
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idolatry so base and abominable. Such was the powerful incitement, 
or, at least, such was the plausible pretence, that, in after- ges, 


urged on the furious Mahmud, and the still more sanguinary Timur, 
to overwhelm with desolation the fairest region, and devote to sla- 
very and massacre the happiest people of Asia. 

There is no occasion for our entering any farther into the history 
of events in Persia during this long reign, than as those events bear 
reference to India. For that reason, we shall pass over, as irrelevant 
to our subject, all that is related by Herodotus concerning the long 
sack and subsequent capture of Babylon by this monarch, and- his 
subjugation of the Thracian territory. Іп respect to. the same writer's 
relation of his unsuccessful expedition against the Scythian: which, 
of all those events, has alone any connection with the events of this 
history, we shall extract an account of the occasion and progress of 
it from Oriental sources, which, however, will be found widely 
different, as to the conduct and the result of the campaign, from the 
melancholy detail given us by Herodotus; since’ Darius. is Ьу those 
writers recorded to have returned from it, as might well be expected 
from so able and experienced a general, crowned with the most 
brilliant success. Whether, after all, the occasion of the Scythian war 
be nightly or erroneously stated by Mirkhond, the motive for that 
expedition was probably different from. that assigned by the Greek 
historian, viz. the irruption of the Tartar hordes one hundred and 
twenty years before, in the time of Cyaxares; for, since that period, 
succesive inter-marriages had strengthened the bands of connection 
between the two royal houses: and Darius himself, we have seen, 
had married the daughter of the Turanian emperor, 

It originated, according to Mirkhond,. in religion; in the anxious 
desire of Hystaspes to diffuse, over the continent of Asia, the new 
faith of Zeratusht. With this important object in view, he wrote an 
urgent letter to Argiasp, the reigning sovercign of Turan, and his. 
near relation, using every argument which his superior genius and 
fervid devotion to reformed Sabaism could invent, to induce him to 
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adopt the creed of the Persian theologue. “The Turanian monarch, 
however, was so far from being convinced by the eloquence of 
the royal tiro, that he returned an answer which at once re- 
proached Hystaspes for deserting: the faith of his аа and 
was replete with sarcastic reflections ‘on the novel doctrine 

pagated by the upstart prophet whom he protected. "ойе" о 
жеўе at this premeditated insult, Hystaspes and his valiant son 
Asfendiar immediately took the field, with all the forces of the 
empire, and, entering Turan, advanced to give its sovereign b 
Пе. After a contest of great obstinacy and slaughter, in which 
half the royal family of Turan perished, victory declared for 
the former; and, before Argiasp’ could - levy а new army or 
rally the routed one, the victorious Persians were in his capital, 
where every thing was given up to pillage and the licentious 
outrages of an enraged soldiery. Having taken this “gnal те- 
venge for religion derided and a throne insulted, Hystaspes 
marched triumphantly back to his own dominion, where, a 
one or other of those various causes, jealousy, or suspicion, which 
distract Eastern courts, he shortly after tarnished his Jaurels by 
imprisoning the prince, who was the partner of them, in a strong 
fortress, on the summit of a lofty hill, called Gaird-Kuh, or the 
Round Mountain, in the country of Rudbar.* 

The hostile flames, lighted at the new altar erected by Zeratusht 
to the sovereign power who formed ‘the elements, still burned with 
wnextinguishable fury in the’ northern Asia. Gdoaded by the re- 
collection of the aggravated injuries recently received from the 
Persian monarch, his slaughtered relatives and ruined capital, Ar- 
eiisp, now, tn his turn, meditated a deep and dreadful blow at the 
very existence of the empire of Tran, and the holy i impostor, (as he 
deemed him,) who had instigated Hystaspes to invade his dominions. 
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Balkh, the capital of Corasan, was at that time: the hallowed re- 
sidence of Zeratusht and the Magi, his disciples: The hoary 
monarch who had once wielded the sceptre of Iran, secluded in the 
cloister which he had erected, in that metropolis devoted the few 
moments of his declining life to meditation and prayer. ‘But soon 
the sacred fires were to be quenched by the blood of the ministering 
priests, and the ashes of royalty to be blended with those of the altar, 
which its power had protected. Indetatigable in collecting an army 
adequate to the full accomplishment of the extensive destruction 

which he intended should overwhelm his enemies, the Turanian 
sovereign rushed forwards at the head of the formidable forces he had 
raised, to the attack of Balkh, to which he instantly laid siege: and, 
having at length taken it by storm, with Tartar ferocity, put all the 
inhabitants indiscriminately to the sword, subverted the grand fire- 
temple, and sacrificed, as victims to his rage, Zeratusht and the 
seventy priests, who were in the act of officiating at it. Enfeebled 
by age, but retaining. still a portion of the martial vigour which 
distinguished his juvenile years, the veteran Lohorasp, issuing from 
his cloistered retreat, at the head of a few faithful followers, in vain 
attempted to stem the deluge of Barbarians, who were spreading 
desolation through the sacred city. He fell early in the unequal con- 
test; and, no obstacle then remaining to obstruct his march, Argiasp 
pressed on with his victorious army into the centre of Persia, where 
so great a panic had seized the Persians, that the prudent Hystaspes 
did not think ityproper to make an immediate attack upon him. 
He suffered him to waste his strength in long and fatiguing 
marches and in attacks on fortified towns, which daily diminished 
his numbers. Then (at the united request of the nation, who 
loudly called for his release) liberating his son Asfendiar from 
confinement, he sent him, with a fresh and powerful army, against 
troops emaciated by fatigue and thinned by disease. The attack 
was made with such irresistible impetuosity that the Turanian army 
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was compelled to make is retreat out of Persia with more rapi- 
dity than they had advanced into it, and were driven with great 
slaughter beyond the limits of the northern mountains. 

It was now evident that Asia could not, at the same time, hold 
two monarchs of such power and military spirit as Hystaspes 
Argiasp; the entire subjugation, or rather extirpation, of the latter 
was therefore determined on in the court of Persia, and Asfendinr 
only paused on the Scythian frontier to get his army recruited 
among the hardy race of the ancient Bactrians. Having ob- 
tained those recruits, and being joined by his elder brother Bashu- 
ten, sent by Hystaspes, and with powerful reinforcements from 
the heart of Persia, these determined warriors: pursued the fugi- 
tive monarch over the wide champaigns and rugged forests of the 
‘Tartarian deserts, till they compelled him and’ his whole court 
at fength to take shelter in one of the strongest fortresses he pos- 
sessed, in a remote part of his dominion. As, on the але of 
Balkh, Argiasp had seized and sent captive into Turan the sisters 
of Asfendiar, and as these constantly attended the court, it was 
necessary to make use of stratagem to procure the return of 
the princesses without injury: Asfendiar, therefore, himself boldly 
undertook and successfully accomplished an expedition of great 
hazard for their rescue. To the fortress in question, says Mirkhond, 
there lay open only three roads, The first, plain, and easily passa- 
ble by caravans, with plenty of fine pasture on each side for cavalry; 
but withal so long and circuitous that it would require ‘several 
months for an army to approach the city by that avenue: to this 
road was necessarily confined the march of the great body of the 
Persian army and the heavy baggage. The second road was ex 
tremely steep and rugged, and impassable by carriages; but, at the 
same time, so direct, that, in a month, at farthest, the fortress 
might be reached. The third was still nearer, but lay through 
woods and morasses, and over mountains covered with snow. The 
second of these-roads was that on which a large selected body 
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of cavalry, with Bashuten at their head, was ordered to advance 
with all possible celerity. On the АМЫ road, Asfendiar determined. 
to force his way through every surrounding obstacle on the se- 
eret expedition which he niedit aris After unfolding his plan 
to his brother Bashuten, he set off from the Persian camp он 
seven other noblemen dis erchants, carrying with w 
jewels and other valuable союзу estiall of size, but» биа 
request at the courts of Asia. Under this disguise, whieh: was) a 
sure passport in the East, where commerce has ever been so highly 
respected, they passed through the hostile camp, and arrived salle 
and unsuspected at the city adjoming to that fortress; Here the 
splendor of the jewellery and other articles of traffic which they 
had brought attracted general notice, and the fame of their ar- 
rival soon reached the court, at a period when kings: чирне 
did not indignantly disdain sometimes to assume the honourable: 
racter which these strangers bore. But their principal recommen- 
dation to royal notice was the alleged plea of having been: driven 
from the Persian dominions by the tyranny and extortions of its 
monarch, from whose barbarous exactions they professed to have 
fled for protection to the court of Turan. Presents of high value, 
the usual tribute on supplicating the patronage of the despots of 
Asia, accompanied this address, and by degrees these mercantile 
strangers grew into such high favour at the court of Turan, and 
so far had the disguised. Asfendiar wrought himself into the con- 
fidence of Argiasp, that a sumptuous banquet was prepared by 
the king for the princely adventurer. | After a certain period, 
when he thought the Persian forces had arrived near enough 
to execute ther commission, he obtained permission, in return, 
to provide an cntertaimment, suitable to the high dignity. of the 
guests, for the whole Turanian court, in an extensive meadow 
adjoining the city. On that day, the king, his family, the cap- 
tive princesses, and all the attendant officers of state, presuming 
that the invading army was still. at a great distance from the scene 
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of their festivity, resigned themselves: to the unbounded joys of 
the banquet; but the numerous fires kindlec “all over the plain, 
by which that banquet was prepared, in addition, perhaps, to signals 
like our rocket; thrown into the air, which we know to have been 
immemorially used in, the campaigns of Asia, were the we 
flames that lighted the Persian cavalry from the woody ambuscade 
in which they lay hid to vengeance and to glory, if, indeed, true 
glory can ever really: be united with sentiments of vengeance. At 
that luminous signal, the impetuous phalanx of Persia burst forth 
from their retreat, and, while. one part surrounded the field, and 
all. the avenues that led to the city and fortress, the other part 
acted the bloody office of executioners to the assembled nobles 
and terrified citizens, Asfendiar himself, at the head of his seven 
heroic comrades, and now «arrayed in a different attire from that of 
merchants, having first secured his sisters, and sent. them back 
under a strong guard to Persia, along the road by which the cavalry 
had arrived, with his own hand slew the unhappy sovereign of 
Turan; while those in his train devoted toxpromiscuous slaughter 
the principal grandees of his court. The chief booty obtained, 
says our historian, on this memorable occasion, was a throne of 
gold, set with precious stones, of exquisite workmanship, and a 
white elephant. These he sent into Persia as presents to his fa- 
ther, and followed them himself as far as the: mountains of Cau- 
casus, whither we shall presently return to him, after detailing 
another important event of this reign materially connected with 
the subject of our history, and prominently conspicuous in the an- 
cient annals of Asia 

In the introductory work; when speaking of the ancient com- 
merce-cartied:on between India and Persia, I had occasion. to ob- 
serve, that the latter nation, from the earliest.periods, were equally 
restrained, by the precepts of religion and the dictates of policy, 
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from engaging in maritime expeditions. The element of water, not 
less than that of fire, was the object of their superstitious veneration; 
and, while that superstition made them shudder at the idea of pol- 
luting it themselves, by any species of filth, thrown from vessels, 
the dread of invasion from a quarter in which they were so defence 
less induced them to prohibit the entrance of foreigners into their 
dominions, by any maritime inlet, under penalties extremely ri- 
gorous, To render that event impossible by the channel of their 
two great rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, they effectually 
dammed up the mouths of those rivers with immense engines; to 
remove which cost Alexander, when his fleet, under the command 
of Nearchus, sailed, by the route of the Persian Gulph, into Mesopo- 
tamia, no small portion of time and labour, At length, roused to'a 
sense of danger by the accounts brought to the court of Per ja of the 
maritime genius of Greece, and of the great naval armaments fitting 
out in the various ports of that nation, their brave and aspiring neigh- 
‘bour, the Persian sovereigns broke through the fetters of their ancient 
superstition, and, by thevassistance of the Phcenicians, and even of the 
Greeks themselves, I mean the Ionic and Carian Greeks, constructed a 
navy, and ploughed the forbidden ocean. In this new project, am- 
bition also had a considerable share, and it was a desire of ascertains 
ing the exact point at which the Indus meets the ocean, as well as 
of exploring and conquering the western provinces of India, that in- 
duced Darius to fit out at Caspatyrus, a city on the Indus, and in 
the territories of Pactyia, the modern Peechely, the fleet so celebrated 
in history, of which he gave the command to Scylax, a Grecian of 
Caryandria, a city of Caria, and sent with him others in whose nau- 
tical skill he placed an entire confidence; with express orders to 
sail down the current of that rapid river: diligently to observe the 
countries that lay on either side of it; to enter the southern ocean 
beyond it; to coast along the Persian and Arabian shore; to enter 
the Red Sea by the Straits of Babelmandel; and, finally, sailing up 
that Gulph, to land in Egypt, at the same place whence Necho, 
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king of Egypt, some time before, dispatched a fleet of Phoenicians 
with orders to sail round the coast of Lybia,* and by that route 
return westward to the capital of Persia. By Lybia our historian 
means, in general, Africa, and the port where they landed, was 
probably Arsinoe, situated on the extreme. western рош of the 
Gulph, near which the modern Suez stands. This tedious, and, for 
those days, hazardous, navigation, Scylax and his companions вис- 
cessfully accomplished in the thirtieth RENEE! commence- 
ment; and, arriving at the court of Susa with the desired intelligence, 
animated that monarch to attempt the conquest of the western re- 
gion of India. This conquest, according to:our historian, he after- 
wards fortunately effected; but he acquaints us with no farther par- 
ticulars concerning it. In his third book, however, enumerating 
the provinces subject to Persia, which, under Darius Hystaspes, are 
saul to have amounted to twenty in number, and the tribute derived 
from them, India ranks as one of them, and the tribute of the pdy- 
conquered province is stated at four thousand six hundred and eighty 
Euboic talent, amounting to nearly a third part of the whole res 
venue of his other dominions, which was fourteen thousand five 
hundred and sixty Euboic talents, or £2,807,437 sterlingi} The 
Indian tribute, he tells us, was paid in gold, while that of -all the 
other satrapies was paid in silver. Herodotus is very particular in 
relating this fact; for, in one place, he expressly declares they paid 
six hundred talents in golden ingots; in another, that it was three 
hundred and sixty talents of gold, the number of the dayé of the 
ancient Persian year. The reason of the Indian tribute being paid 
in gold rather than silver is properly assigned by Rennel, from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that “ the eastern branches of the Indus, as well as 
some other streams that descend from the norther 

ciently yielded gold-dust.""t 
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As this maritime expedition was entrusted to a Greek admiral, 
the account of it by a Greek writer is most likely to be cor- 
rect. The Persian historian, howeve , makes little mention of it; 
he only observes, that Astendiar, the son of Hystaspes, on his re- 
turn from the conquest оѓ Тигар, crossed the mountains of Cauca- 
sus, Wilh intent to survey the Indian Ocean, and compel. the 
princes bordering on the Indus to renounce idolatry and embrace 
the reformed religion of Zeratusht.* If this prince pursued his 
march so far southward as to reach the shore of Guzzurat, washed 
by the Indian Sea, his line of conquest must have been exten- 
sive indeed, and satisfactorily accounts for the large annual tri- 
bute obtained by this vast acquisition of territory to the Persian 
crown; most probably, however, the fleet in question attended 
the progress of the invading army, and, as much as possible, faci 
litated its motions and assisted its operations, [Mames gj 

Although we did not think it necessary to enter into any par- 
ticular detail concerning the events of the Ionian war, commence 
at the beginning of this reign, because not immediately con- 
nected with those of the Indian history, yet, before we close our 
review of the life of Hystaspes, it is important to notice that his 
dispute, or, rather, the disputes of the governors who commanded 
in the distant provinces that bordered on Greece, with that war- 
like people, was the certain, though remote, origin of all those 
violent contests which afterwards convulsed the two states, and ul- 
timately terminated .in the subversion of the Persian empire. The 
immense distance of the Grecian republics from the capital of Per- 
sia, from which they were separated by the great Tauric range 
that runs through Asia, and their apparent insignificancy as a na- 
tion,- added to Ше endless feuds and jealousy that raged among 
themselves, would probably have for ever prevented their beco- 
ming an object of apprehension to the Persians, had it not been 
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for their great experience in maritime concerns and {һе restless 
ambition of some of their chiefs, whose i intrigues or perfidy brought 
down upon | them the vengeance of the satraps of Sardis. The 
greater the exertions made by the Persians for the establishment 
of a navy, the more sensible did they become of the” growing 
power of that republic, the more feelingly did they lament their 
own inferiority on that ocean, upon which, as upon land, they 
equally now aspired at uncontrolled dominion. It was not, how- 
ever, the Greeks of the distant islands that yet excited any- vio- 
lent sensation of alarm at the Persian court, it- was the- Greeks 
settled in the nearer districts of Tonia and Жойа, whose history, 
‘or, at least, all of it that is important to our subject to be. еб» 
ted, is as follows. — The rich and flourishing kingdom of Lydia, 
previously to its reduction, had early cherished, on its extensive 
coast, successive colonies from Athens, Thebes, and the other great 
cities of Greece; and these Asiatic Greeks, firmly established and 
widely diffused over the western shore of Asia Minor, by assi- 
duously cultivating that commerce, for carrying on which they 
were sO advantageously situated, at the time of the subjugation 
of Creesus, bad arrived at no inconsiderable height of splendor 
and power. In the overwhelming violence, “however, with which 
the weight of the Persian power descended upon that region of 
Asia, distinction was lost, and subordinate states and interests in- 
guiphed. Lydia became a province of the Persian empire, and 
the Greek republics of Tonia, dependent upon it, after a resolute, 
but ineffectual, resistance to the generals of Cyrus, commissioned 
to effect the complete conquest of them, finally became tribu- 
tary to the Persian monarch. In the next reign, Cambyses, du- 
ring his frantic Egyptian expedition, (if, in fact, it ever took 
place,) derived the greatest advantage from the assistance of the 
Greeks of Ionia and Caria, who, with singular deviation from 
those principles of liberty and independence on which the Greek 
republics were originally founded, had enlisted as auxiliaries in his 
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own ‘army and that of Prammetichus, his adversary, and were 
the means of affixing, in future, on all their successors, the dis- 
graceful title of mercenaries. Nor was his land-army alone re- 
_cruited from the Greeks of that district; they furnished him also 
with a considerable navy, towards effecting the purpose of his 
expedition. During the early period of the reign of Hystaspes, 
the Ionian Greeks continued uninterruptedly. to pursue the same _ 
rapid career of wealth and commerce, and rose so high in na- 
val renown that all the islands of the. Ægcan-Sea either felt or 
trembled at their power. Instigated, at length, by some daring chiefs 
of their own nation, and some disaffected Persian nobles, exiled from 
the court, confiding on their decided superiority in naval, con- 
cerns, and relying on the vigorous support of the other repub- 
lics of Grecce, they endeavoured to wrest the whole ofthat 
rich: satrapy from the hands of the Persians. The result of- this 
bold project, and of subsequent very spirited efforts to accom- 
plish it, proved very different from what their sanguine expec- 
tations had predicted, and what in fact the boldness of the de- 
sign merited; for, though the Athenians, enraged at some recent 
insults received from the court of Sardis, joined them with a 
considerable naval force, (the more cautious Lacedemonians re- 
fusing to have any share in the war,) and though Sardis itself 
was taken by the united forces, and the greater part of that ce- 
lebrated capital burnt; yet the triumph of the Grecians was but 
temporary, and their total overthrow, which followed almost im- 
mediately, under the walls of Ephesus, served only, for the pre- 
sent, to bind more firmly the Persian fetters on their Greek sub- 
jects of Asia Minor. For Athens, and the other Greek confe- 
derates who assisted the revolters, a seyerer vengeance was meditated 
by the conqueror, and the accidental burning of Sardis was but 
a prelude to those more fatal flames by which the finest tem- 
ples and loftiest edifices of Greece were consumed, and Athens 
itself, with other celebrated cities, levelled with the dust. Hy- 
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stapes, however, did not survive this event long enough to in- 
flict that ultimate revenge: he lived, indeed, to witness the de- 
solation of Eretria, one marked object of his implacable resent- 
ment, but he also lived to have the transports it occasioned ef- 
faced amid the pangs inflicted by the disgraceful defeat of his 
troops on the plain of Marathon, that disastrous plain on which 
the Persian eagles, for the first time, bowed the head in battle 
to the rising genius of Greece.* 

BAHAMAN, the son of Asfendiar, and consequently the grand- 
son of Gushstasp, is mentioned in the Oriental histories as the im- 
mediate successor of the latter on the throne of Persia. His 
Persian surname is Dirazpest, literally translated by the Greeks 
Мамнун, ог the Long-Handed, in which we have a just spe- 
cimen of the confused manner in which the Greeks have handed 
down to us, in the order of succession, the names of the Per- 
sian. sovereigns. ‘This prince ought properly to be the Xerxes 
of the: Greeks; a name probably derived from $нїизнАН. Sir 
William Jones offers the only explanation which I have met 
with of this difficulty, when he says, “ Our chronologists place 
the reign of Xerxes after Darius Hystaspes; and he might, per- 
haps, have outlived both Lohorasp and his successor." He must, 
however, on this supposition, have flourished to a wonderful old age, 
and, at all events, is a very different character from the youth- 
bul, ardent, aspiring, Xerxes of the Greeks. From his other name 
of Ardeshir, ofen given him in Mirkhond, he is, most probably, 
the Artaxerxes of their history. Mirkhond, in Texeira, asserts, 
that his right hand and arm were actually considerably longer 
than his left; but the judicious author above-cited thinks that 
his title of Longimanus metaphorically alluded to his extensive pow- 
er, There certainly are not, in the Oriental writers, as Mr. Rich- 
ardson' has observed, any accounts, similar to those of the Greeks, 
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of the invasion of Greece by the myriads of Xerxes, or of the: 
subsequent defeat of that monarch and the dispersion. of his in- 
numerable army and flect. A defeat and compelled retreat of 
such a disgraceful kind was not likely to become the theme of 
any cotemporary domestic historian in the despotic empire of: А- 
sid; or, if the story were ever recorded by the Persian historic 
muse, may it not have perished with the archives of the state, 
and the other treasures of Persian literature, on the invasion of 
the Greeks, and amidst the flames that consumed Persepolis? It 
is impossible to conceive that Herodotus, who flourished so near 
that period, and doubtless had his account from eye-witnesses of 
that dreadful catastrophe, could be deceived as to the leading: cir- 
cumstances of a fact of such public notoriety; or to coincide 
with Mr. Richardson in opinion, that the movements of a. Per- 
sian general and the inferior army of a satrap, or several satraps, 
could be mistaken for the solemn march of Xerxes himself and 
the concentrated force of the whole Persian empire. Convinced; 

therefore, that, in trayelling over the page of Greek history, de- 
scribing this invasion, we are not wholly treading on fairy-ground, 

and that, under whatever name, a monarch of the genius and cha- 
racter of XNerxes once sate on the Persian throne, I shall pro- 
ceed to connect the narrative of events before-described, as ul- 

timately tending to the subjugation of India, by a concise re- 
capitulation of facts, which, though well known to every clas» 
sical scholar, cannot, consistently with the object of this history and 
the information of the less learned, be entirely omitted. 

Twice, in the preceding reign of Darius, had the small king- 
dom of Macedonia been compelled to pay to that monarch the 
accustomed, but degrading, tribute of earth and water: first, at 
the return of Darius from his Scythian cxpedition, when he 
appointed Megabazus commander-in-chief of the forces in the 
western extremity of his empire, and who obtained that mark 
of homage to his master from Amyntas, the reigning monarch; 
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secondly, after tbe Ionian revolt and conquest, when Mardo- 
nius, the Persian satrap, led the first armament against the Greek 
inhabitants of the islands of the #&gean-Sea. That armament, 
however’ formidable, proved inefficacious as tovits objects, as well 
from) a furious storm that dashed to pieces the greatest part of 
the Persian fcet; when attempting to double the Cape of Mount 
Athos, as from an ‘unexpected attack’ made by night on his army 
by the Brygian Thracians, who stormed his camp, not sufficiently 
fortified, slew a great number of his men, and, wounding Mar- 
donius himself, compelled him for that season to relinquish the 
expedition. With the ensuing spring the design was renewed: an 
army and fleet more powerful, commanded by generals more skilful 
and determined, were ordered to enforce on the Grecian republics 
the usual demand of earth and water from the haughty Persians; but 
the undaunted spirit of the insular Greeks could not brook the 
indignity to'which the feebler government of Macedon had tamely 
submitted. At Athens and) at Lacedatmon, when the heralds of 
Darius appeared publicly, to demand that proof of their submission, 
the general indignation was so extreme, that, at the one place, 
amidst the execrations of the people, they were thrown into a deep 
ditch) and at the- other into a-well; and, in the firm language 
of freeżzborn men, told there to collect the required earth and 
water.* A sense of the danger that now threatened all Greece 
.put. anend) to the debates which had previously, for many ages, 
agitated those rival republics, and united them in one firm body 
against the common enemy. Тһе glory; however, of Marathon’s 
proud day was reserved solely for Miltiades and his daring A- 
thenians, who, in number scarcely ten thousand, defeated the 
Persian army, consisting, ‘according to the moderate computation 
of Cornelius Nepos, of one hundred thousand foot and ten thou- 
sand cavalry} The disgrace of this defeat from so despised a 
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power was severely felt at the court of Susa; and stung Darius 
(о the quick, who was then preparing to march against. Egypt, 





engaged in recent revolt. He immediately ordered fresh forces 
to be levied throughout the whole extent of his empire, and, 
resigning to able generals the conduct of the war in Egypt, 
resolved to march in person against this rising competitor for mi- 
litary glory. In the midst of these mighty preparations, he ex- 
pired; leaving his successor, whom the. Greeks, we have seen, 
call Xerxes, animated with the sime resentment, and ardently 
bent on the same means of accomplishing the deep-laid. project of 
revenge. = 
The immense army, though doubtless greatly exaggerated, 
by this monarch into. Greece; his cutting a passage through 
Mount Athos, if ever, in reality, accomplished; his celebrated 
double bridge of boats thrown over. the Hellespont to. connect the 
two continents of Asia and Europe; his. repulse at Thermopylae 
by the daring valour of Leonidas and his immortal comrades ; 
the plunder of Delphi; and the completion of- his- revenge by 
the capture and conflagration of Athens; together with the dis- 
graceful defeat of his fleet at Salamis, and. the final. ignominious 
retreat of this monarch out of Europe; have been too: often the 
theme of admiring historians and enraptured poets to. be dwelt 
on in these pages, with which they are only collaterally con- 
nected, These events, however, mark the | pginning and gra- 
dual progress of that d csperate contest for sovereignty, -which 
could only be terminated by the. utter destruction of the one ог 
the other powers at variance. It exceeds belief that the innu- 
merable army and. fleet. of Xerxes, the collected force of ex- 
hausted Asia, could, be. intended to act solely against the petty 
sovereigntics of Greece, for the utter extermination of which a 
fourth part might have been. well deemed amply sufficient. He- 
rodotus is of opinion that a more extensive project of conquest 
in the western regions of the world was. in. the contemplation of 
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Xerxes; and thus, perhaps, the resolute resistance of Leonidas and 
his brave three hundred Spartans at Thermopylae might have 
proved the means of saving Italy and farthest Europe from ta- 
vage and desolation, It is deserving of notice, that, whensoever 
the overbearing power of ЖШ Asiatic foes more severcly pressed 
upon the Greeks, the connecting ties between the confederated 
republics became more firm and binding; ‘but, when that dan- 
ger was removed, the leading states were agitated with inces- 
sant feuds, and particularly the great cities of Athens and La- 
cedemon, who were involved in everlisting contests for superi- 
ority of dominion; and, while they themselves spurned the op- 
pressive ‘yoke of Persia, in the true democratic spirit, were con- 
aa, labouring to fix their own yoke on the neck of their 
weaker neighbours. Without this powerful incentive to union, 
perhaps the Grecian states would have continued fer ever it 
their original insignificance and imbecility, the result of that dis- 
traction ; and thus, in some measure, Persia may be said to have 
created the very power that afterwards annihilated herself. 

It is impossible for any circumstance more strongly to evince 
the jealous dread, which the court of Susa at this time enter- 
tained of the rising power and ambitious views of Athens, than 
the conduct of Xerxes, in renewing, with that power, alter so 
public and disastrous a defeat, in the ensuing spring, those hos- 
tilities, which the re-assembling of his dispersed forces, still nume- 
rous and formidable, enabled him to carry on with energy. Grown 
wise, however, from sad experience, Xerxes advanced not in per- 
son beyond the walls of Sardis. Mardonius was once more ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief; but, before he struck the important 
blow which was intended to annihilate Greece, he was directed 
to hold out the olive-branch of peace to the Athenians at least, 
at that time the inspiring soul of the vast confederated body. 
Little as Xerxes could reasonably flatter himself that the Athe- 
nians would be duped by so shallow an: artifice, intended; un- 
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weaken the confederacy, the attempt was resolved» upon; ‘and, 
by the singular caprice of fortune, it was decided that an A- 
auspicious tidings; an Alexander should. plead the cause of an 
Asiatic despot; an Alexander propose to rivet the chain of-Per- 
sia on the prostrate neck of Athens. The embassy was receiy 
at Athens with merited contempt, and the remembrance alone 
of the alliance and friendship that had subsisted, for many ge- 
nerations, between the two kingdoms of Athens and Macedon, 
preserved the royal mesenger from: obloquy and insult. © Alex- 
ander, however, we shall find, not long afterwards effaced the 
guilt of this liberticidal conduct by an undertaking essential Чо 
the salvation of Greece; an undertaking fraught with uncom- 
mon hazard, and executed with the most undaunted courage.) 

The proffered friendship: of Persia; and her proposal | of ample 
indemnification for expenses incurred and damages suffered du- 
ring the war, being thus disdainfully rejected by. the Athenians, 
Mardonius immediately commenced. his- march for Attica. From 
the distraction and jealousies, which, owing to the miserably de- 
fective, though imposing, political system of Greece, «ill unhap- 
pily prevailed through the several republics of the Peloponnesus, 
Attica was by no means provided with a Jand-force adequate to 
oppose them, though their’ fleet rode triumphant in the surround- 
ing seas., By rapid, advances, Mardonius soon) reached that ca- 
pital, which, on his approach, was again deserted by the inha- 
bitants, who took refuge in, Salamis, where they could be pro- 
tected by the fleet till a sense of shame or of honour should 
rouse their tardy allies: to. hasten toy their relief, апа БЇБЇ the 
stipulations by which they were bound to act with vigour against 
the common foe. The. politic Mardonius took advantage of 
their deserted situation, and again made proposals of “accommo- 
dation; .which were again indignantly rejected. In consequence 
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of this obstinate : refusal to break their solemn engagement, and 
listen to any terms whatever vei the Persians, the enraged Mar- 
domus, who had hitherto spared Attica and its new-rising capi- 
tal, commanded a general plunder of the country, and once more 
devoted to destruction that ill-fated city. At length the Spar- 
tans, sacrificing mistrust and jealousy to a sense of the common 
danger that impended over Greece, sent of Pausanias, with a 
body of forty thousand men, including Helots, to their aid; and 
these, in their march, being reinforced by other Greek confede- 
rates, and finally forming a junction with the Athenian forces at 
Eleusis, proceeded to offer immediate battle to the enemy. Mar- 
donius, after ravaging Attica, had retired from that country, and 
drawn up his numerous forces on the wide champaign of F 
so favourable to the operations of cavalry, ever the glory and prin- 
cipal dependence of a Persian army. The celebrated and de- 
cisive battle of PLAr#a was the consequence, in which Mardonius 
was slain, and the Persian camp stormed and plundered of inesti- 
mable booty. This dreadful overthrow, being followed, on the 
evening of the very same day, by the spirited attack made by 
the Grecian naval force on the Persian entrenched camp and fleet 
near the promontory of Mycale, on the coast of Ionia, whose 
inhabitants, long grown impatient under the Persian despotism, 
had broke out into general revolt, an attack in which the 
whole navy of Persia was burnt, put an end to all future inya- 
sions of Greece by the Persians, who never afterwards dared 
to appear on this side the Hellespont. Xerxes, in every instance 
baffled and defeated, returned precipitately to Susa, impressed 
with humbler notions of the invincible power of the Great KING 
than he left it; and found ‘how little avail, in the field, are 
mynad bands of slaves, who fight for hire, when opposed to 
free-born men, who combat for virtue and independence. In 
the hurry of his departure, however, he forgot not to make a 
grand sacrifice at the shrine of the national religion; for, he is- 
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sued positive orders for all the temples, throughout ‘the Greek 
settlements in Asia that yet remained in subjection to him, to, 
be burned and levelled, which was rigidly performed in every 
instance except that of the magnificent fane of Diana of sphesus.* 
The reader will now no longer remain in doubt as to the real 
cause of the total silence or suppression of the Persian annals 
concerning this reign and its disastrous events: 

` ever, are faithfully recorded by an_ historia 
fair to be eternal, and on the elegant meda Iptu 
monuments of Greece, which, preserved with pious care in- 
cabinets of taste and science, probably will only perish wi | 
wreck of nature. The rapid and disgraceful retreat of Xerxes 
from his western frontier only served to inflame the courage and 
persevering ardour of the Athenians, to wrest from his control 
the remainder of the Greek cities and islands subject to hi 
the contederated fleets, under the command of Cymon, the son 
of thë great Miltiades, a soldier equally daring and discreet, іп 
a series of brilliant successes on both the Grecian and Phæni- 
cian coasts, this was effectually performed; and a large addition 
both of domain and of revenue was thus obtained to Athens, the 
head of that confederacy. Their posterity, unfortunately, as the 
page of Athenian history shews, did not bear the gale of prosperity 
with the same noble equanimity with which their fathers had 
braved the rude storm of adversity. They soon grew haughty to 
their Greek alhes and tyrannical to the conquered countries: hence 
sprang that eternal jealousy, between them and their Spartan sri- 
vals, which kindled the dreadful Peloponnesian war, and fully 
revenged Persia by deluging the cities of Greece with the blood 
of her most illustrious progeny.+- 
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To return to Bahaman, or Ardeshif, in whose reign, doubtless, 
that of the former monarch has been swallowed up, he is repre- 
sented by Mirkhond as a prince remarkable for strict justice and 
his zealous attachment to the Magian religion, as the reformer of 
mitny abuses, and the i 








repairer of many noble structures ruined 
by the lapse of time or the violence of war. He was also re- 
markable for his unbounded hospitality, constantly affirming that 
no door ought to be shut in the palace of a prince.* He is said, 
by his generals, to have made conquests in Syria and Palestine; 
but not a word occurs in Mirkhond concerning Greece ; except a 
remark confirming the accounts of our western chronologers, that 
Hippocrates and Democritus, philosophers of that country, flòu- 
‘ished in this reign, and that their works, with those of Plato and 
ocrates, are well known to the learned of the Persian nation. He 
is said to have killed by stratagem the formidable Rostam, who had 
rebelled and made himself independent in the provinces of Sè- 
jestan and Cabul: but this, we have observed, must be a mis- 
take, or Rostam, in that case, must have lived to four hundred 
years of age. A descendant only of the mighty chief of that namé 
can be alluded to by the Persian annalist.+- 

From Xerxes (or, rather, the last-mentioned Ardeshir) to the 
reign of Darius, the younger, under whom the fatal Macedonian 
invasion took place, according to the Persian annals, only two sové- 
reigns swayed the Persian sceptre. These were Homai and her sori 
Darab, and neither of these are recorded to have had any particular 
intercourse, cither in the way of friendship or hostility, with India, 
which probably continued, during this long interval, to remain un- | 
` distûrbed and inî its ancient state of tributary subjection. For the 
sake of connecting, however, the Persian, Greek, and Indian, his- 
tery’ of this important period, and on the presumption that the 
Greek: historians are worthy of credit in their’ narration of ficts, 
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which either the policy of the Persian historians 
cealed, or of which, if recorded, | very vestige was swept away du- 
ring the long troubles that convulsed Persia to its centre, — urged, T 
say, by these motives, I shall regulate this part of the history by’ 
the accounts that have descended to us from classical writers con- 
cerning the order of succession of the Persiar sovereigns, and take’ 
a rapid review of the principal events that continued to increase the: 
rooted hatred of the two former nations till that dreadful Иста 
took place. =. ТЕ 
The advantageous terms which the valour of і Ше Athen fate 
general, had extorted from Artaxerxes at the conclusion of the: 
former war, amounting to an absolute renunciation on the side of that! 
monarch of every claim. on any part of the Grecian шуу һай ѕе- 
cured permanent tranquilli | dreaded: 
-guarter.* But the ‘unceasing jealousy and Сый Ето which 
agitated those turbulent republics, and particularly the two leading 
states, unfortunately gave birth, as was before observed, to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in which the Т of the contending parties be- 
coming at length mearly exhausted, each of those states, with a 
policy as narrow as the meanness was despicable, made urgent 
applications to Persia for warlike assistance against the other. It 
docs not appear, however, that the Persians were at all anxious to 
renew their connection with a people from whom they had already 
suffered so severely. That war was considerably advanced before any 
attention was shewn to the application; it was almost finished before 
any cflectual assistance was sent; and then it was sent, not to Athens, 
the ancient determined. foe of Persia, but to Sparta, her ambitious ri- 
val. In the mean time Ardeshir, or the first Artaxerxes, dying, Da- 
rab, or Darius Nothos, that is, Me Bastard, suceceded to the vacant 
throne, ‘This was the son of that Queen Homai, a word in Persian 
signifying the bird of Paradise, who. is said by the Persian writers: 
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fo have reigned during his minority, which he is mid t to have passed 
in exile from her and her court, having been exp | 
born, in consequence of the predictions of the seers, sh calculated 

his nativity, that he should bring an infinity of evils on his country. 

“ The Eastern writers tell us," says Sir William Jones, “ that he 
was exposed by his mother, like the Hebrew law-giver, on a river, 
which, by its rapid current, carried him to the habitation of a dyer, 
who knew him to be a child of high birth by the trinkets which 
adorned his cradle; that he was educated by this honest man, who 
sent him to the wars, where he distinguished himself in fighting 
against the Greeks; that, being introduced to the queen аз а brave 
youth, she knew him again by the jewels: which he wore, апі 
which his reputed: father had restored to him."* Sir William 
brands this story as an Eastern romance, the predictions being 
supposed to. have reference to the invasion of Alexander, which, in 
fact, took place under a later Darius. The: astrologers who made 
them might possibly have meant by them to excuse the rashness 
and impolicy of Darius, by imputing the disasters of his reign to 
the stern inevitable decrees of destiny. І have transcribed it on pur- 
pose that the reader may again observe, in this Legend, the usual - 
magnified difficulties which: the Asiatic writers are habitually addicted’ 
to represent as surmounted, in their infancy and youth, by great 
personages celebrated in Eastern annals. The whole seems nothing 
more than a repetition of those undergone by Creeshna and the 
great Cyrus. The new prince, named Darab, or Dara in Persian, 
began his reign with an appearance of vigour and prompt decision 
that marked the ancient kings of Persia, not without a considerable 
portion of brilliant success in the ñeld against the revolted provinces 
of Media, Arabia, and Egypt, whose inhabitants seemed inclined to 
take advantage of the debilitated state of the empire and the in- 
experience. of the monarch, entirely to shake off their dependance 
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on Persia.* In cither circumstance they were deceived, nor did 
the principals of the Grecian commonwealth less effectually impose 
upon themselves, when they conceived that a power which had! 
recently experienced such a humiliating reverse of fortune, from’ 
their joint exertions, would. heartily join with either to effect the 
complete reduction of the other, The experience of half a century 
had taught the court of Susa. that the Grecian states were then 
only not formidable to. Persia when she was distracted, with internal 
dissensions, and to keep their passions in ferment, and their re- 
spective interests and powers so properly balanced against ез 

other, that neither side, if it were possible, should materially pre- 
ponderate, would be the line of sound policy: for her invariably to 
pursue. Such appear to have been the constant maxims that swayed 
the two predecessors of Darius Nothos, and’ such was the wise conduct 
of the satraps of Sardis, till the, unfortunate period when the younger 
Cyrus, in the inexperienced ardour of carly youth, was invested with 
the command of that important province, with positive orders, which 
his impetuous disposition scarcely needed, by calling forth all the 
resources of that rich. satrapy to destroy: that equipoise, and se- 
cure to Lacedemon a decided superiority over Athens. The ‘result 
was, what might easily have been foreseen, Тһе orders, if ever in 
reality given, (for, doubts may Very reasonably be entertained,). were 
a. disgrace to the policy of the hitherto cautious court of Susa, The 
Peloponnesian war, stained as, it. was with the blackest perfidies and: 
the most barbarous. massacres on cither side, through the influence of 
Persian gold, ended in the complete subjugation of Athens, But 
this important event, while it crushed the ancient: and sworn foe of 
Persia, exalted its antagonist. to that height of glory and power, 
which in the end would have undoubtedly proved fatal to their 
protectors, had they, not resorted to the very same means as before 
tor dividing, and consequently weakening, the authority which they 
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dreaded; and had they not squandered the treasures of Sardis in thie 
profusest bribery, and conquered Agesilaus, as he himself confessed, 
«иа an army not of thirty thousand aren, ‘but of thirty thousand 





However deficient we may be in authentic Persian records to 
guide us through the train of events that distinguish the present 
period of their empire, it is fortunate for the ‘credit of history that 
we have the advantage of referring, as we proceed, for the truth of 
the extraordinary facts related in it to two Greek writers of the 
highest honour and veracity, who were successively eye-witnesses 
of the facts which their pens describe, and on whose relation we can. 
rest with the fullest confidence, —Thucydides and Xenophon. The 
former was as distinguished for his abilities as a profound politician 
and statesman as for his elegance and authenticity as an historian: 
the latter attended the younger Cyrus in that memorable, but fruit- 
"tess, expedition to the plains of Babylon, which his pen so elegantly 
relates, and which, as still farther inflaming the hatred of the two 
nations, it is necessary for us cursorily to notice. The despotic 
cruelty with which that haughty young prince acted in his satrapy 
of Sardis, added to his assumption of honours scarcely less than 
imperial, occasioned his recall to the court of his incensed father, 
where, however, the unbounded influence of Parysatis, his mother, 
over Darius, procured not only his pardon, but a bequest in per- 
petuity of the government which he had relinquished. During his 
stay at Susa, Darius Nothos died, and was succeeded by the second 
Ardeshir, the elder brother of Cyrus, called by the Greeks, from 
his uncommon strength of memory, Artaxerxes AMnemon. The 
violent temper and ambition of the prince urging him to make an 
attempt at once on the life and throne of the new monarch; on the 
fortunate discovery of the conspiracy almost at the moment when it 
was to haye been executed, Cyrus was scized and condemned to 
death for the mtended fratricide; but here again parental affection 
interfered in his’ behalf, and he was not only pardoned, but, with 
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glaring impolicy, sent to take “possession of the government be- 
queathed him by his deceased tutti The soul of Cyrus, instead of 
overflowing with gratitude to so benevolent a king and brother, 
‘was inflamed with revenge at the design of taking away his justly- 
forfeited life; and, immediately on his arrival at Sardis, his rage 
broke forth in a secret and cautious, but most malignant and de- 
termined, project to usurp the throne, and sacrifice to his vengeance 
a too lenient brother. | 
The preparations made by Cyrus, both by sea and land, for this 
important undertaking, according to the accurate and elegant ac- 
count of the historian Xenophon, who beheld them, were of an ex- 
tent and таш wears to the bold A The ce whole of the 
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Ше еу of ships and men, wbich were put one the EE of 
Tamos, an Egyptian well skilled in naval affairs; while a powerful 
additional fleet, under Pythagoras, sailed from Sparta to join the 
naval force collected on the coasts of Asia. This fleet was intended 
to awe the coast of Cilicia and other maritime provinces, through 
which their progress lay, and cause a diversion of the forces which 
might be sent to oppose their march by land, By land, an army of 
a hundred thousand of the choicest regular troops, fit for such an 
arduous enterprize, were.assembled, and the command of them gt- 
ven to Persian officers, in whose courage and attachment Cyrus 
knew he could confide: but, what was, at that time, of far more 
consequence in.a land-engagement, a band of determined Greeks, 
to the amount of thirteen thousand, were assembled from all the 
states in alliance with Lacedemon, and marched, in a firm pha- 
lanx, under the command of Clearchus, a general equally renowned 
for policy and valour. Tidings of these formidable preparations soon , 
reached the court of Susa; but the artful satrap contrived to quiet 

the apprehensions to which they naturally gave rise by solemn assu- 
rances that they were intended partly to reduce Thrace, and partly 
to repel the aggressions of Tissaphernes, a neighbouring satrap at en- 
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mity with Cyrus, and against whom -he insidieusly aor о 
loudest complaints of ‘treachery and rebellion. 

As it was, at that period of its debilitated authority, “the wretched 
policy of the Persian court to encourage perpetual disputes between 
fhe governors of the distant provinces, with a view to incapacitate 
them for engaging in projects of higher ambition, for some time 
Artaxerxes continued without alarm, though not without suspicion, 
at the eee of the increasing numbers that daily flocked to the 

ndar verfidious brother. At length ‘Tissaphernes, con- 
vinced of ihe real designs of his rival, set off with all speed from 
Miletus to the imperial residence, snd gave such indubitable proo 
both of is own innocence and of the treason of Cyrus, as induced 
Danus immediately to take е field witha great army, that he 
might be prepared to meet the danger that threatoned his throne 
and life. Having drawn out his forces on the spacious plains ot 
Cunaxa, in the province of Babylon, where the Persian cavalry, 
still formidable in battle, could act with most effect, he there fixed 
his camp, and waited with dignified composure the awful day that 
was to establish, or annilulate, his just claim to the throne of Persia 
against the intrigues and usurpation of his turbulent and aspiring 
brother. 

Cyrus, in the mean time, was advancing to the Babylonian terri- 
tory, by long and rapid marches, at the head of an army of which 
Clearchus and the principal Persian leaders alone knew the real desti- 
nation. The incessant fatigues they endured, the mysterious silence 
observed in regard to the enemy with whom they were to contend, 
want of regular and sufficient pay, owing to the exhausted treasury 
of Cyrus, together with numerous other irritating causes, required 
the exertion of the most consummate policy joined to the most 
undaunted firmness, in the general, to keep so vast and various an 
assemblage of men from mutiny; and especially the Greeks, who. 
were several times on the point of disbanding. When, at length, 
after having passed the great Tauric range, they had advanced so 
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far as to make retreat scarcely practicable, and when the plunder of 
some of the wealthiest cities of Cilicia, and other rich satrapies in their 
way, had enabled him to discharge existing arrears, and promise a 
considerable increase of pay in future, the real object of the expedi- 
tion was announced to the army, and the immense spoik held owt 
to them as their certain reward, added to the glory to be acquired by 
success in so hazardous an expedition, not only reconciled the 
Greeks to the project, but animated them to push forward with 
ardour ‘to its accomplishment. The native legions were at all times 
too much in the habit of paying implicit obedience to the despotic 
injunctions of their chieftains to make the least demur or offer the 
smallest opposition to the orders for marching to dethrone the 
prince. ‘The various particulars of this long and toilsome march, 
the battle of the contending armies on the plain of Cunaxa in 
Assyria, the consequent death of Cyrus himself, hurried ну his 
impetuous spirit to brave inevitable death Бушр on Artaxer 

im the midst of his body-guard, and still more deserving of 
notice, the celebrated retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, unde the 
conduct of the brave and judicious general, who so elegantly and 
circumstantially relates it, are to be found in the interesting details 
of the Grecian history of this period. They are solely mentioned 
here for the purpose of distinctly marking the causes and progress 
of that fatal rupture, that long-continued enmity, between the two 
countries, which finally terminated in the downfal of the Persian 
monarchy. 





















The PERSIAN and Greex History: of this Period continued. — 
The Effect which the celebrated Retreat of the. TEN THOUSAND, 
under Xenophon, had on the future Conduct of Greece towards 
Persia. — Acesiuavus. — The Peace of ANTALCTDAS. —— Persia 

sncrenses the Number of foreign Mercenaries in der Army, and, 
by dividing, governs Greece. — Rapid Rise and, Decline af 
Тнквь®з. — Рип, King of Macedon, gains а decided Ascen- 
dency over the Rest of Greece. — Partly by Bribery, and. partly 

ivby open’ Force, subdues thems — He. is chosen, Generalissimo 
of the confederated Greeks against Persia. — Plulip assassinated 
by Pausanias. —EscaNnveER, OF ALEXANDER, succeeds to his 
“Throne, and evalted Station in the Army of Greece. — Persian 
Accounts of Escanper,, and of, his Moties for invading 
Persia, — Alerander’ crosses the Hellespont. Visils Шит. — 
Battle of the Guanicus. — He subdues Asia Minor. — Battle of 
Issus: — Alerander conquers Syria, and exterminates the Tyrians. 
= Marches into Egypt. — Builds, Alexandria. — Visits the 
Temple of Jupiter Hammon. — Returns to Asia, and renews the 
War. — The Battle of ARBELA. — Death of Dantus, and 
Extinction of the CAIANIAN Dynasty. 


"LHe decided superiority which the disciplined valour of a small 
Greek army gave them over the enervated myriads of Persia, was so 
effectually demonstrated by the important enterprise alluded to in the 
preceding chapter, that the Lacedemonian government, now com- 
mitted in open hostility with that of Susa, reinforced the remainder of 
that invincible band; which bad thus retreated under Xenophon, with 
fresh troops, commanded by Agesilaus, a man equally eminent in the 
field of politics and of war, with positive orders not only to emanci- 
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pate the Asiatic Greeks wholly from the Persian yoke, but to carry 
on a vigorous and active war against the satrap who governed 
the districts in which they lay. These ‘orders were immediately 
and successtully put in execution, in the first instance, against 
Tissaphernes, satrap of Sardis, who was defeated in a regular battle, 
and the plunder of his rich government afforded ample means 
of enlarging the sphere of operation, and’ subjecting that of 
Bithynia, and others still more ‘remote frony' Greéce.* — While 
Agesilaus was pursuing this victorious career, and бп the point 
of carrying the war into’ the very heart of Persia, a storm; more 
fearful than ever had yet lowered over any city of Greece, was 
about to burst upon Lacedemon:~ The ill use she lad m ade of the 
conquest of her once-haughty rival, and her almost boutidless control 
over the other dependant states, had operated, in conjunetion with a 
plentiful diffusion of Persian gold, to army against her, “in one 
general confederacy, all the inferior republics of Greece, which, 
with Athens at their head, were preparing to wke a severe revenge 
for the injuries inflicted by her tyranny. ` The intrepid spirit and 
deep political wisdom ‘of “Agesilaus were now become necessary 
to the very existence of his coutitry, and he wad recalled from the 
ardent pursuit of foreign glory Чо tre détnestic’ defence of All that 
was dear to him asa hing and элїї. “But his réturh and exer- 
tion, though vigorous, were ‘of little avail: it wi how the turn 
of Athens once more to triumph. “The Lacedamonian flect being 
completely beaten at sea, by the confederated Persian and Athenian 
navy, ‘under the able condtct ‘of Conon,’ left Laconia open fo the 
ravages of the enemy’ and affordéd opportunity ‘to that patriot 
admiral to rebuild the long walls which ‘had formed the glory 
and defence of Athens, but had been demolished through the 
jealousy of her rival in the Peloponnesian’ war. In’ the end, the 
constant and deep-laid policy of Persia, int regard to Greece, pre- 
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vailed, and both powers impoverished and exhausted by incessant 
conflicts; in’ which fortune alternately favoured the contending, 
powers, were at Iength obliged to submit to a peace dictated by 
Persia; that disgraceful peace which bears the name of Antalcidas, 
present debilitated state, ‘and even sanctioned by, the assent of 
Agesilaus himself, certainly rendered abortive all that commander's 
noble and. repeated efforts to liberate the Asiatic Greeks, and threw 
them again at the feet of their former tyrants.* | 

During the remainder of the long reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
by a continued adherence to the same line of insidious policy in 
regard to.Greece, that is, by following the old maxim of dividing 
and governing, alternately dispensing bribes and holding: out me- 
naces, the great leading states were kept pretty equally balanced 
the Persian power, as had more than once spread terror even through 
the distant court of Susa, again appeared to interrupt its repose. 
Henceforward, too, a considerable- band of Greek. mercenaries 
constantly ranged under the banners of that empire, and were con- 
sidered as the flower of its army. No less than twenty thousand, 
under the command of Iphicrates, an Athenian general, attended 
this monarch shortly after-in his expedition into Egypt; and, though 
that expedition proved unfortunate, the miscarriage was by по 
means to be laid to their charge, but to the obstinate infatuation of 
Pharnabazus, the Persian commander, In fact, they seem ever to 
have well deserved their pay, and fought with fidelity and zeal, a 
remarkable instance of which occurred at the battle of Issus between 
Darius and Alexander; for, when the Persian legions bad given way 
in every quarter, the Greek mercenaries alone stood their ground, 
even against the attacks of their invading countrymen; and, by 
their determined bravery, were nearly rescuing the Persian empire 











* Xenophon, lib. iv. p. 55%» St Plutarch in Agesilac, 


trom that gulph of destruction on which it then verged. It must be 
owned, however, that this perpetual recruiting of the Persian: army 
with Greek mercenaries, and this constant dependance upon them, 
in all important engagements, were the extreme of impolic у, ап gra- 
dually paved the way to the Grecian irruption in the 
last ill-fated monarch. The mercenaries- retai ed, indeed 
formed with fidelity their task; but those, that were discharged at 
the expiration of the period for which they had enlisted, returned 
to their native country, impressed with a perfect knowledge of the 
vices and luxury, and a rooted contempt for the ambecillity, of the 
Persian government. They diffused these sentiments widely through 
the Grecian states, and thus kept alive the favourite idea, secretly, _ 
but warmly, cherished among them, of repaying some time or other 
the visit of Xerxes, intended to crush them collectively. The 
Persians, on the other hand, while they saw and admired -the 
steady bravery and exact discipline of the Grecian egions, neglected 
to improve their own by the brilliant example; but, on the contrary, 
knowing that their overflowing treasures could always procure them 
foreign soldiers, suffered the vigour of their native troops to 
languish in inaction. 

On the decease of Artaxerxes Mnemon, according to the Greeks, 
his youngest son, Ochus, ascended the throne through a torrent of 
kindred blood. This Ochus, as has before been observed, is un- 
known in the Persian records; for, he is not even mentioned by 
Mirkhond; and Sir William Jones, in this period of his concise 
Memoir, has the following observation: — “ There seems, in this 
place, to be a chasm of many years in the annals of the Persians, 
for they say nothing. of Ardeshir, son of Dara, by Parizadeh, or 
Parysatis, whose brother Cyrus led the Greeks to Babylon; nor of 
the third Ardeshir; whom our historians call Ochus ; nor of Arogus, 
whose true name it has-not been in my power to discover. Now, 
if We suppose, as we reasonably may, that these three kings reigned 
about twenty-one years each, we shall bring the reign of Dara the 
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younger to the year $37 before Christ, which will agree tolerably 
well with the chronologers both of Asia and Europe. "ё Оға 
monarch terrible in vengeance, and treacherous in friendship; iike 
Ochus, neither Lacedemon nor Athens outed the alliance, or 
dared in their weakened state to rouse the resentment; especially” as 
he was a formidable warrior, and, in the beginning of his reign, 
reduced both Egypt and Phoenicia, which had revolted, once more 
beneath the Persian yoke, His sanguinary reign was at length ter- 
minated by a death as violent, and torments as painful, as any he 
had inflicted “on the numerous victims of his undistingwshing 
fury. 

The Egyptian slave Bagoas, who, in pious revenge for his murder 
of the god Apis, had compelled Ochus to drink the poisoned 
bowl, immediately raised to the vacant throne Arses, the youngest 
son of the deceased emperor; but this new pageant of royalty, being 
either not sufficiently callous in iniquity, or not compliant enough 
with his patron's designs, was speedily assassinated. Darius Codo- 
mannus, a direct descendant of Darius Nothos, was then exalted, 
by this tyrannical arbiter of the fate of kings, to the imperial 
honeurs. The character of Darius is very differently drawn by the 
Persian and Greek historians; the former representing him as a 
severe, cruel, and implacable, despot; the latter as a prince, mild, 
magnanimous, and amiable. It is possible that character might 
have varied with his situation, and that misfortune awakened the 
virtues to which prosperity is unfavourable. He is allowed, how- 
ever, by both parties to have been a prince of great personal bravery 
and accomplishments, and it was to a happy exertion of fortitude 
that he retained, even the-few years he reigned, the possesion of 
the Persian throne; for, according to Diodorus, when the per- 
fidious regicide, fearing his independent spirit, resolved to dis- 
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patch him ав һе had done. Агзев,_ and сашей Ше. fatal, 
guised, potion, that was to. mingle him with am redi 

ministered to his sovereign; 1 Р іць, 21 prized u y 
а ihe traitor to be brought a кофени 
compelled him to drink the кой; which he had prepared foi 
himself. ater пиа Фамы. 

During these revolutions at Suga, ion states of байса „ы 
convulsed with violent internal dissensions, where a new: ‘competitor 
for the sovereign power had started up in) Thebes, the hitherto- 
despised capital of Bxotia. With the continued and Bbstinate. соп- 
tests, however, that. immediately followed between the La сдалпо- 
nian and Athenian states, or rather the greater part of coniederated 
Greece with that aspiring republic, rapid im its exaltation, i 
not less rapid in its decline, the History of India could have no 
possible concern, had not Philip, the father of its destined con- 
queror, been brought ир under 1 iy ats. invincible 
general, and instructed by. hint in the principles and. practice. 
that military science, which he afterwards so effectually and 
fatally employed, an conjunction with the blackest perfidy,» the 
deepest dissimulation, the profusest bribery, by means of the gold 
mines at Philippi, and in defiance of the fulminating eloquence 
of Demosthenes, to subvert the liberties of all Greeee, When that 
event was effected by a series of events, the consideration of which 
is foreign to our subject, the Macedonian» monarch, whose am- 
bition disdained the limits set to his conquests by the surrounding 
ocean, panted to, display his. genius. on ‘that nobler theatre, the 
continent of Asia. Flattered by the easy subjugation of one 
empire, he already, in the comprehensive grasp of hiš aspiring mind, 
meditated the destruction of another; and no object: Jess mag- 
nificent than the sceptre of Persia, weakened as that monarchy 
was by its vast extent, and undermined by the general corruption of 
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пней, she was: ex ul and ELIS eri ESER йсй, 
iin Philip; was the result of constraint; and, though the means 
used by that politic prince to effect the general submission to his 
will through all its limits, whicl followed the decisive ee of 
Choronza, ought ever to be spoken of in the strong reprobativi 
language of Demosthenes, yet it cannot be. denied that some 
| гіш commanding influence was necessary to cement the 
RE interests; and that, without it, the national energy could 
never have been -fully concentrated, nor effectually directed to 
one focal point. The ancient ardour to revenge the invasion of 
Xerxes still glowed in every Grecian bosom, inflamed by the 
accumulated injuries and oppressions: experienced during nearly 
three centuries from the imperious satraps that presided on her 
western frontier. Philip himself, in addition to the general incentive of 
glory and aggrandizement, pretended also private motives of reverige 
for the assistance recently and avowedly given by the king of 
Persia to the besieged cities of Perinthus and Byzantium.* By 
means of his usurped authority, having convened a pencral assembly 
of the Amphyctions, he there procured himself to be declared 
generalissimo of the Grecian forces to act against Persia, Having, 
in this capacity, settled with the Amphyctionic body the quota 
of troops and money to be furnished by the respective states of 
‘Greece for that important expedition, he dismissed the assembly, 
‘and, retiring to Macedon, devoted his whole time and attention 
to insure success’ to the daring project; but, while Philip was thus 
eagerly engaged in planning the downfal of the Persian monarch, 
he himself fell a victim to the private revenge of an insulted 
‘courtier, to whom he had neglected to render the csential justice 
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which atrocious guilt demanded® Тһе honour of subjuga 
Penia was therefore reserved for a son, who, widi his fathers 
genius and ambition, possessed: | to th ness 
of fraud; a son, who, with abe iils „мй dis: 
aced him, di ааа Нн рео 


During the extended period in which the Macedonian kingdom 
was holden in tributary chains by the Persian monarchs, = had 
not been wanting one or two striking proofs how ill the sovereigns 
of the former brooked the insolence of the latter; andy он 
compelled to submit to their control, how sincerely attached they 
were, at heart, to the great cause of Greece and liberty. The first, 
a very violent one indeed, was given in the reign of Amyntas, the 
ninth sovereign of Macedonia, and given too by an ALEXANDER, 
a name fatal to Persia from the beginr ing! When, in the reign of 
the first Darius, the Persian general, Mardonius, was on his return 
from the conquest of Thrace, he dispatched seven noblemen, 
officers of high rank in his army, to demand from Amyntas the 
usual tribute of carth and water, as an acknowledgement of the 
submission of the people whom he governed to the great king. The 
ambassadors were respectfully received, and magnificently enter- 
tained: the required tribute also, with whatever reluctance, was 
granted. At a banquet purposely provided for his Persian guests, 
Amyntas was requested, in the hour of high festiyitys to introduce 
the women of the palace; a custom consistent enough with the 
luxury of Persian manners, but by no means compatible with the 
strictness of those of Macedonia. Amyntas, however, fearful of 
giving offence to the formidable power whom they repre 



































® The disgusting story of the abused Pansanias is told at length in the 16th book of 
Diodorus; but, though this unredressed grievance was the alleged cause of the murder of 
Philip, it probably was not the real one, which may, with more justice, be referred to the 
secret machinations of the jealous court of- Pesia, which had its emissaries in every city 
of Greece. 


indulged them in their desire, and the ladies were commanded to 
join the company, Their exquisite beauty, added to the sparkling 
wine, so far inflamed his Persian guests, that they immediately 
hospitality by the most indecorous treatment 

incesses. ‘This being observed, with rage and indignation, 

by the rong Mester: his son, he contrived some excuse for the 
women to withdraw, and, in the mean time, . caused an equal num- 
ber of handsome youths to be dressed in women's apparel, and 
med- with concealed poniards. When the intoxicated Persians 
demanded the return of the illustrious females, these youths were 
admitted, МБА би instant they began to repeat their mdecent 
freedoms, fell. upon them with their poniards, and: laid them 
prostrate at their үз By an exertion of consummate policy on 
the part of Alexander, the affair was hushed, and the kingdom 
saved from that inevitable destruction which must have attended 
the discovery.* It was this very Alexander, indeed, who after- 
wards became the herald of the message sent by Mardonius, alter 
the disgraceful flight of Xerxes, alluded to in the preceding chapter, 
and insidiously intended to separate Athens from the general 
confederacy of which she was not only the head, but the inspiring 
‘soul. This message, it is fair to conclude, was undertaken by com- 
pulsion; but he shortly after assumed a conduct more consonant to 
his name and the true interests of his kingdom, in. which we find a 
second proof ef the radical antipathy of the Macedonians to their 
Asiatic masters. In the dead of the night, immediately previous to 
the battle of Platæa, so fatal to Mardonius and his army, Alexander, 
at that time following the Persians as.a compelled ally, mounted his 
horse, and, riding to that part of the Grecian camp which the 
Athenians occupied, unfolded to Aristides, their general, the plan of 
attack intended to be made the next day by Mardonius on the 
Grecian lines; he mentioned this attack as the result of necessity 
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from the exhausted state of the magazines, no longer adequate to 
the supply of so vast an army’; if that attack should ‘be oo ‘by 
any unforeseen circumstance, he encouraged hem: | 
from their present advantageous position: he added, that his affinity 
and friendship to the Greek nation led him this to hazard this: life 
and kingdom in their cause; and he confided in their gr ratitude 
should they) prove victorious, to attempt “the emancipation of 
Macedonia from the tyranny which they themselves ыча 30 شر‎ 
nanimously disdained, and hitherto so successfully resisted.* ‘These 
instances, and many others that might be adduced, of the impa- 
tence with which the Macedonians bore the yoke of Persia’ seemed 
to me no improper introduction'to the жей detail of evens in 
the subsequent pages, which display thcir struggles for the domini 
of Asia; and indeed of the world itself, which then 
Asia for its master. 

Before we enter on the Greek accounts of Alexander's Persia 
Indian conquests, it is necessary, since our historic march is Sey 
on Oriental ground, that we cursorily notice from Mirkhond, the 
Persian historian, such relations as have been preserved for posterity 
in his page, professedly taken from the ancient archives of the 
nation, concerning the great Escander, as they denominated him. 
Romantic as they аге, tbey cannot, with propriety, be omitted. 
It has been already observed, that the three monarchs, whonv the 
Greeks represent as haying reigned in the interval between 
Darius Nothos and Codomannus, are not to be met with in thie 
Persian annals. Their acts are referred to Ardeshir, Homai, and the 
first Darius; and indeed with ne greater inconsistency than making, 
the reigns of those princes disproportionably long. Codomannus is 
called by Mirkhond Darab, the son of Darab; and, with a-view, itis 
presumed, to preserve the lineal succession in the royal family of 
Persia unbroken, Escander himself is made out to have been the son 
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of Darab, by a daughter of Philip, or Filikous as they term him. 
With this prince, Darius is ppreser ted to have waged, in person, a 
successful war, to. have ‘compelled him to pay a large annual 
tribute, and afterwards, by way of cementing more closely the 
‘ties of national. union, to have demanded of him this daughter, 
accounted: one of the most beautiful women of her age, but whom, 
shortly. after marriage, he returned, when pregnant, to the court 
of Macedon, on the plea, that, with all her beauty, her breath 
was too disgustingly offensive to. permit her longer to share his bed. 
On this absurd story, it may be remarked, in the first place, that we 
read, in: the. Greek historians, of no particular act of hostility that 
assed. between. any Persian sovereign and Philip, besides the 
former throwing succours into the besieged cities of Perinthus and 
Byzantium; secondly, that it is highly improbable that the GREAT 
«ING would condescend to espouse the daughter of the petty sub- 
‘jugated sovereign of Macedon; and, thirdly, if he had espoused her, 
that he would insultingly have sent her back on any such frivolous 
pretence, Besides, had this been the case, would the politic Alex- 
ander, ambitious of the Persian throne, have neglected, by public 
manifestos, to urge his hereditary claim; er would he have pajd that 
affectionate regard, which, to his honour as a son, he ever did pay 
до. Olympias, not.only when first disgracefully repudiated by his 
father, on account of imputed infidelity, but through, life. 

Extravagant as they are, such. are the Asiatic statements; and, in. 
fact, according to. them, it, was Ше determination of Escander 
to assert his. maternal right. to, the Persian throne, added to the 
invitation of the nobles of Persia disgusted at the vices and cruelty 
of Darius the Second, which induced him to inyade that em- 
pire.. | | h 
Whatever improbability there may be in the accounts given by 
Oriental writers concerning the immediate descent of Alexander, 
there’ is no. reason wholly to diseredit their relations concerning an 
actual and violent war carried on for some time between the two 
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monarchs, Darius Ochus ‘and Philip, or Ёш, аз {һеу denomi- 
nate the latter, on account of мые to Pay е асс! торой 
tribute. That i it terminated 1 irene Phi р. tual; 











Persian « sovereign, 5 consenting t to pay an increased ا‎ tribute 
of forty thousand pieces of golid,* as recorded by Mirklhond and the 
historians cited in D’Herbelot, is an assertion that partakes far more 
of the air of Eastern fable than of sober historic truths} ка is nok 
. however, so much the magnitude of the sum as the degradation 

Philip’s martial character, by so servile ıa compromise, . that reden 
this account improbable; fcr, Diodorus acquaints us, that he received 
yearly, from the mines of Philippi, a thousand talents of gold,t 
which amount to nearly three millions sterling, and could easily 
have been spared from the treasures devoted to corrupt the venal re- 
publics of Greece. Such, however, are the Persian traditional histo- 
ries, and the quarrel and consequent irruption, of Alexander is by 
them referred to the following cause: — The stipulated tribute 
having been again withholden, an ambassador was dispatched to 
the court of Macedon to demand it of the young monarch, who 
returned this metaphorical answer; that tle bird, which had been 
accustomed to lay those golden eggs, (the original term signifying 
both an egg and a piece of moncy,) had taken its Aight into the 
other world, This message violently enraged Darius, who sent 
back the ambassador with a second message, equally irritating and 
insulting, accompanied with a present expressive of his marked 
contempt for the person and power of the juvenile possessor of the 
Macedonian throne. Before the Persian herald could arrive, Alex- 
ander had taken the field at the head of an army, worthy of 
their general ; an army more brave than numerous, inflexibly deter- 
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rds, to humble the overgrown рон. of Persia, 


CECE, col- 
lected from every region, whence the most undaunted champions 
of ‘freedom, for three centuries had issued forth to brave the 
fiercest rage of battle and run the noblest career of glory. By far 
the greater part of his infantry, however, were natives of the moun- 
tainous districts of the Superior Macedonia, cradled in the forest 
and rocked by the storm, who having had their turbulent spirits regu- 
lated by the strict discipline of Philip, had constantly fought under 
his banners, and been trained, from their youth, to conquest. Such, ` 
in general, were the hardy bands that formed his infantry; while 
the wide plains of Thrace and Thessaly furnished him with squadrons 
of cavalry, the most expert and daring in the world. ‘The total 
amount is stated by Arrian at thirty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse, with which he was now to contend against the uncounted 
myriads of Persia.* | 
Were I at the beginning instead of the close of a volume of 
considerable magnitude, I should be tempted by the subject to 
launch out pretty much at large into the history of this great man, 
to whose original cast of character and comprehensive scope of 
mind, bold to project, and vigorous to execute, plans of equal 
magnificence and utility, and of which, had he lived to mature 
them, the whole human race would probably have reaped the 
lasting benefit, preceding historians do not appear to have done 
sufficient justice, For what, had he been fortunate enough to 
have lived to subdue the irregularities of youthful vanity and passion, 
was not to have been expected from a prince of Alexander's genius 
and talents, tutored in the military art by so consummate a general 
as Philip, and in letters, philosophy, and politics, by so great a 
master in every science as Aristotle. The task, indeed, of drawing 
his portrait with the bold pencil which a character so transcendently 
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distinguished by the noblest qualities, however sullied Ьу чєптє 
porary excess, requires, properly belongs“to ‘the general historian of 
his life, and not to him whose province is only to record his ex- 
ploits in the limited sphere of Western Hindostan; but T cannot avoid, 
however prematurely, observing, that even those РЧ entitle him 
to immortality. For, what general ever, before himself, carried on 
an Indian campaign, and kept the contested field, in the country of 
a brave and obstinate encmy during two rainy seasons? or what 
soldiers, besides those inured to the hardy athletic exercises of 
Greece, and brought up in the woods and mountains of Macedonia 
and Thessaly, could have borne, as, according to Diodorus, they 
cheerfully did, a continued drenching rain of seventy days,* “siir- 
rounded with the waters of the inundated Panjab; which must lave 
been the case, since Alexander entered India in the springy} when the 
rainy season had already begun in the mountains, and crossed the 
Hydaspes at the summer solstice, when it was at its heiglit. Who ever; 
before Macedonia’s Madman, as our great poet, ignorant of the vast 
designs he had formed, unwarrantably calls him, embarked so large 
an army on board a fleet hastily constructed; and, though every thing 
was at stake, in the ardent pursuit of those designs, dared the un- 
‘known perils of a rapid and dangerous river; exposed the greatest 
part of them to instant destruction, by coasting the Indian Ocean 
in the face of the monsoon; and successfully braved the accumulated 
horrors of the Gedrosian deserts? But I must not farther anticipate a 
subject upon which it will be my duty presently to expatiate more at 
large, and have merely premised thus much by way of apology for 
commencing, at so early a period of the life of Alexander, a history + 
with which that of India has no intimate connection, tll the battle 
of Arbela had decided the fate of the Persian empire; Still, how- 
ever, the subject is not wholly irrelative; still it is the history of 
the Sovereign, by conquest, of Western Hindostan. “Minute details 
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are out of the question; a general sketch of occurrences, previous to 
that event, will be found of use to illustrate those that follow it. We 
shall be taught, by the survey, no longer to impute to motives of 
vanity and fruitless curiosity the perilous voyage down the Indus; 
the necessary, but arduous, subjection of the predatory nations who 
inhabited the banks of that river to a wild spirit of making con- 
quests and a boundless thirst of plunder; nor consider the circuitous 
march along the desolate coast and burning sands of Carmania, to 








Babylon, as the extreme of rashness and folly, or the result of a 


frantic desire to. surpass the feats of Semiramis and Cyrus! 

Alexander, according to the most esteemed of his biographers, 
was born in the summer of the year 356, and succeeded to the 
throne of Macedon in the year 336, before Christ; being at that 
time little more than twenty years of age. But the intellectual 
faculties of this prince by no means kept pace with the slow progress 
to maturity of the corporeal: in his earliest youth he astonished 
the court of his father by the display of unrivalled genius in almost 
every line of exertion; Nature seemed to have formed him for 
some project transcendently daring and magnificent, while Art and 
Science exhausted all their treasures to finish the prodigy. 

Whatever may be strictly called Grecian history, I mean such 
portions of it as are not immediately connected with that of Persia, 
and consequently with India, at this period in tributary dependence 
on the former empire, can have no claim to insertion in these 
pages. Yet, before we attend Alexander across the Hellespont, 
it will not be improper to observe that the sudden death of Philip, 
the inexperienced age of Alexander, and the impatience of the 
Greek states to throw off the yoke of a Greek oppressor, had not 
permitted the latter to take quiet possession of the wide sovereignty 
acquired by his father. Trained up, however, in maxims of govern- 
ment equally vigorous in the design and rapid i in the execution, Alex- 
ander allowed no time for opposition to ripen to maturity, or any 
general confederacy to be formed by the dissatisfied cities of Greece. 
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With intrepidity and speed that evinced a mind fully adequate; 
even at this carly period, to his new and important station, ће 
immediately led the veteran troops of every district 
of Greece which had elevated- the standard of rebellion again. 
his authority. . The states nearest to Macedon, which had set 
the first example of insurrection, soon found a second Philip 
among them at once to charm’ them by his eloquence and awe 
them by his sword. Thebes paid the penalty of its obstinate per- 
severance in rebellion by its utter destruction; and Athens itself 
was glad to escape the same fate by making the most abject sub- 
mission fo that conqueror against whom she had been the principal 
means of inciting the rest of Greece to take up arms. In this 
disgraceful reverse. of fortune, however, it should not be forgotten 
that she had the virtue to refuse surrendering up Demosthenes to 
the fury of his enemy, and Alexander was too ardently intent upon | 
his meditated Persian expedition, to delay it, by prolonging: the 
contest for the sole cause of punishing that obnoxious orator. 
Greece being thus restored to a state of profound tranquillity, Alex. 
ander was unanimously appointed gencralissimo of its united forces 
destined to act against Persia, in a general assembly of the states 
convened for that purpose at Corinth; and, having made the 
necessary arrangements for preserving that security during his 
absence, both in Macedonia and the rest of the dependent cities, 
but especially in Macedonia, of which he appointed Antipater 
governor, with an army highly disciplined and brave, of twelve 
thousand infantry and fifteen hundred horse, he commenced that 
celebrated expedition, to the particular detail of which we now 
return, 

Alexander was one of those enlightened princes who consider 
RELIGION as essential to the wise sovernment of an empire, Pre- 
viously, therefore, to his departure from Greece, he offered mag- 
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nificent sacrifices to the gods of his country, in order to gain their 
protection and avert evil. Indeed his conduct in this respect was 
uniformly: consistent throughout the whole of his expedition, аз по 
undertaking of consequence commenced ‘or terminated without the 
solemnity of sacrifice. To:these sacrifices succeeded public feasts of 
great splendor, as between men of whom a great portion were 
doomed never to meet again. After which the king made ample 
presents to the courtiers, dividing among his friends even the royal 
domains and hereditary revenues. On this occasion there fell from 
him that remarkable expression which so strikingly displayed the 
randeur of his designs and the extent of his views, fully de- 
monstrating that he had no idea of a speedy return, if ever, to his 
hereditary kingdom of Macedon; for, when one of his courti 
struck: with the prodigality of his donations, asked him what к 
reserved for himself, Alexander replied, Hore: in other words, 
I have no occasion for the riches of Macedon; the treasures of 
Asia, the subjugated world, will shortly be wines 

When the army assembled at Amphipolis, on the river Strynton, 
in order to pass ever the Hellespont into Asia, it amounted, accord- 
ing to Arrian, as before observed, to thirty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse; the former commanded by Parmenio, the latter 
by the generals Philotas and Calas. Thence they marched to 
Sestos, where they embarked on board a fleet of one hundred 
and sixty galleys, of three benches of oars, besides others of smaller 
burthen. When the vessel which contained Alexander had reached 
the middle of the streight, he sacrificed a bull to Neptune, and 
poured out a lation to the Nereids from a golden сир. Оп 
approaching the continent, which was to be the scene of his future 
glory, Alexander, in.a transport of joy, launched a javelin, which 
struck deep into the earth; and, when the ship reached it, he 
leapt in complete armour upon the shore, sacrificed to the tutelary 
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gods of Greece, and immediately hastened to'that Ilium of which 
his favourite Homer had early charmed him with the affecting tale, 
The electric effect which a visit of this kind, to a spot so conse- 
crated from age to age, must have had on the mind of our young 
hero, may more easily be conceived than described; he sacrificed to 
the manes of the mighty heroes whom he made his exemplar; he 
adorned their tombs with garlands; and he departed with re-animated 
ambition to rival them in renown. 

Under these impressions he pursued his march, without opposition, 
to the river Granicus, where an army, says Diodorus, of one hundred 
thousand foot and ten thousand horse, commanded by the Persian 
governors of the neighbouring provinces, lay encamped, in order to 
dispute the passage. Arrian states the Persian force at twenty 
thousand foot and the like number of horse; but the Persians. who 
could always bring such immense armies into the field, would 
scarcely risk an action under the larger number of infantry men- 
tioned by Diodorus, while Arrian’s account of the cavalry may 
yet be correct, because on them their principal dependence lay. 
The Granicus was a river exceedingly rapid, and, in some parts, 
very deep; the banks were steep, broken, and craggy. No posi- 
tion, therefore, seemed to the Persian commander more cligible 
to check the career of the invading Greeks than: the station they 
had chosen; but this arrangement was in diametrical opposition to 
that of an officer of far higher military experience than them all, 
Memnon of Rhodes, whom Darius had appointed commander-in- 
chief of the whole coast of Asia Minor, a man who well ‘knew the 
desperate courage of the enemy with whom they had to engage. 
It was his decided opinion that the Persians should by no means, 
at this early period of the contest, hazard a battle with the more 
experienced Macedonians; but that their numerous cavalry should 
scour the country in every direction, laying all in desols ‘ton, that 
the supplies of forage and provision might be wholly cut off, and 
the invading enemy be driven to the necessity of a retreat from the 
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mere pressure of famine. In the mean 
an army into Macedonia, and thus divide: their force and distract 
weir councils, Thiz judicious advice was over-ruled by the selfish 
policy of the governors of the maritime provinces, who, unwilling 
to have their satrapies desolated and their property destroyed, im- 
puted these sound maxims in the science of war to latent treachery 
m Memnon., 

The Persians, thus advantageously posted, and lining the whole 
shore to a great extent, conceived that every attempt to dislodge 
them must be fruitless, and looked down without dismay on the ap- 
proaching army of the Macedonians, On the arrival of the latter, 
notwithstanding the great superiority of the enemy in numbers 
and their strong position; notwithstanding the fatigue of a long 
march which his troops had just undergone, and the urgent de- 
sire of Parmenio that he would defer the attack ull the following 
morning; Alexander, disdaining to be stopped by a brook, as he 
termed the Granicus, after having passed an ocean, finding a place 
where the stream was fordable, commanded the trumpets to sound, 
and a considerable body of his light-herse to advance into the 
river, himself following at the head of the nght wing, which 
consisted wholly of Thessalian cavalry, to give them support and 
animate them to the attack. The Persian horse, posted on the 
heights above, poured down upon them, as they forded the river, 
a shower of arrows, which killed and wounded many of the horses; 
and, as the Macedonians successively endeavoured ta ascend the 
steep banks, pushed them back into the stream with their long spears. 
The place most favourable for effecting a landing was, in particular, 
guarded by a-strong and select band of Persian cavalry, at the 
head of whom fought Memnon, the Rhodian, with his sons, and the 
most valiant of the Persian officers. These brave men made dreadful 
hayoe of the assailing enemy, so that all that fought in the first 
ranks were slain, except a few who retreated to the stronger body 
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seli. These, drawing up in order, ay they reached the shore, by 
their superior discipline, their martial skill, and the strength and — 
depth of their column, gradually gained ground upon the Persians, 
and drove them from their station, | 

The other battalions now pressing eagerly forward, successively 
ascended the bank, in spite of all the efforts of the Persians to repel 
them, and the contest became most obstinate. and bloody. In 
the midst of it, Alexander observing Spithridates, son-in-law of 
Darius, mounted on a stately horse, and fighting valiantly at the 
head of a band of Persian officers and relatives, immediately rode 
up at full speed to the spot, and, at the first onset, thrust him. 
through the mouth with his spear. At that instant Rhewsaces, the 
brother of Spithridates, coming up, aimed so furious a blow with . 
his sword at the king's head, that it divided his helmet, grazed: his 
skull, and struck off a part of his plume, He was just on the point 
of repeating the blow, which, in all probability, would have anni- 
hilated his hopes of being the conqueror of Asia, when Clytus, 
springing forward, with one stroke of his cimeter, cut of the 
sword-arm of the fierce assailant, and saved the life of his master, 
The Macedonians, animated by the example of their sovereign to 
brave every danger, now rushed upon the enemy, and soon routed 
all but the Greek mercenaries, who firmly stood their ground, and 
for some time sustained the attack of the whole army; but, being at 
length overpowered, were nearly all cut to pieces. Two thousand of 
them, who surrendered themselves prisoners, were sent in. chains to 
Macedon, the just scern of their fellow-citizens, for having fought on 
the side of the barbarians against their country, With them were 
transmitted three hundred suits of Persian armour, to be suspended as 
trophies in the temple of Pallas, in gratelul remembrance of this 
important victory.* Diodorus states the loss of the Persians, in the 
battle of the Granicus, at ten thousand infantry and two thousand 
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cavalry; but it seems scarcely credible, considering the obstinate 
resistance of the Persians on its banks, and the numbers that perished 
in the river, that the Joss of the invading army should only amount 
to eighty-five horse and thirty foot.* In this, as in all other similar 
cases throughout the campaign in Аза, we must allow no small 
latitude to Greek vanity and exaggeration. 

We have been more particular in our account of this first engage- 
ment of Alexander in “Asia, because it clearly shews the resolute 
character of the man, in exposing his life to such imminent danger, 
and his full confidence, or rather a kind of prescient conviction, of 
the success:of his Asiatic expedition. The affair of the Granicus has 
been branded by Plutarch} as the result of extreme rashness and 
almost insanity in the Macedonian hero, in attacking, to such infinite 
disadvantage, an army so superior in point of numbers and position; 
but he is fully exculpated by Arrian, who brings in Акаде: Ы 
claring it was done that the enemy might see the determined ardour 
with which he pursued his great object of subduing Persia, and that 
he might’ at once strike an irresistible terror into the soul of his 
enemics. The consequence was as Alexander Pa wisely pre=' 
judged; this decisive victory put him in possession of Sardis, the 
capital of Lydia, and all the adjacent region. The rich city of 
Ephesus surrendered to him without a summons; and, though at 
Miletus and Halicarnassus, he met with a vigorous resistance from 
the determined valour of Memnon, the Rhodian, who successively 
threw himself ito those cities with a body of resolute.Greeks, who 
had escaped with him from the battle of the Granicus, yet, on their 
subjection, all the other Greek cities of Asia joyfully opened their 
gates, and hailed him their deliverer from the bondage of Persia, 
The approach of winter put an end to the first campaign, and left 
him at full leisure to provide for the security of his new con- 
quests. 








* Diod, Sic. lib. xvii. p. 467. + Plotarch in Vit. Alert. 
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Alexander, about this period, took the uncommon 
entirely dismissing his fleet; another, circumstan 









| any idea of 

turning to his hereditary dominions, and that he thought Asia already 
his own.. At the same time, betook effectual care to render the 
Persian fleet useless, by immediate and vigorous efforts to make 
himself master of all the ports on its extended coast. To this end, 


> 





having obtained fresh recruits to his army from Greece, during the 


winter, early in the spring of the year 333, he began his march 
through Phrygia, Pamphylia, Cappadocia, and the other maritime 
provinces of Asia Minor, all which he rapidly subdued, appointing 


governors to each from the number of his most tried friends... In the 
mean time, Darius was by no means inactive. At the desire of Mem- 
non himself, he dispatched that faithful and enterprising officer with 
a considerable army into Greece, with the view of exciting. insur- 
rection among the Greek states, and of compelling Alexander to re-_ 
turn to the defence of his hereditary dominions. The unfortunate 
death of Memnon, by sickness, before Mytelene, which city he 
was at that time besieging, frustrated all the intended effects of 
this wise project; and Darius, now convinced of the. necessity of 
vigorous exertion, summoned the forces of his vast empire to Baby- 
lon, where they assembled to the amount of nearly half a million. 
Instead, however, of waiting for Alexander in the wide plains of 
that province where his immense army, and, in. particular, . his 
cavalry, would have room to act to the greatest adyantage against an 
army so very inferior, his evil genius hurried him into the fatal 
resolution of secking the Macedonian monarch in the confined 
and mountainous district of Cilicia., On being informed of the 
movements of Darius, Alexander. immediately.: commenced his 
march for Upper Asia, being determined to offer him battle, and 
he had already passed the three celebrated streights of that province, 
when, to his astonishment, he learned that Darius himself had 
entered Cilicia, and was at Sochas, within two days march of those 
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streights.. No) intelligence could be more agreeable to Alexander 
than that of his enemy having taken a position in so confined a 
situation, as/must necessarily deprive him of the use of half his 
forces; and therefore, without any delay, he repassed the: streights, 
in order ‘to bring him to engagement. Alexander, in advancing 
and | forming his army for that purpose, contrived to have his 
right wing protected by the mountdins, and, bis left by the sea, 
чо prevent) the possibility of being surrounded. Darius opposed 
to them, in his frst line, thirty thousand: Greek mercenaries, sup- 
катын on their night and left. by) sixty thousand heavy-armed 

ersian cavalry; the whole number of which the ground they 
setuid would allow, Behind the whole were ranged, in crowded 
and useless lines, the remainder of this unwieldy army, in the 
midst of which, according to an ancient custom ofthe Persian , 
monarchs, Darius himself took his station. In this, asin the former 
battle, a river, — the river Pinarus, — separated the two armies. 

Alexander took upon himself the command of the right wing of 
his army, with which he rushed forward to attack the left wing 
of that of Darius, which he broke and defeated. In the rapid pur- 
‘suit of them he: crossed the Pinarus; and, observing Darius fighting 
‘from his chariot, and surrounded with nobles and the flower of the 
Persian “army, he eagerly pressed forward to engage him. He 
hoped, by an exertion of personal valour, at once to putan end to 
the contest; but successive bodies of horse interposing, prevented 
his coming near enough to attack him, and the contest in that 
quarter soon became extremely violent and bloody; the heaps of 
‘slain nobility, who had sacrificed their lives to preserve that of their 
master, making almost an entrenchment round the chariot of the 
Persian sovereign. In the heat of the conflict. Alexander was 
wounded in the thigh; and the horses that drew the chariot of 
Darius, taking fright, became utterly ungovernable, and hurried 
their master from the scene of death. The involuntary flight of 
Darius’ was the signal for that of his troops, and the foremost ranks 
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falling back ‘upon each other, the first tumultuously pressing on the 
second, the second on the third, and so on, a scene of infinite con- 
fusion and disaster ensued, and- ‘multitudes were trampled to death 
both by the horses and by their Comrac | ' 





on their pursuit, Darius was at length « compelled to. chariot, 
and insure his safety by mounting a horse, and riding incessantly 
at full speed, till he reached the Euphrates. | е ааба 
The centre, consisting of the Macedonian kiinaa: engagec 
mercenaries that formed the opposite centre, and both ought x with 
such obstinate bravery that for a long time the victory remainec 
extremely doubtful; the mercenaries having more than once. ic 
the phalanx; but the horse that formed the right wing, alter routing 
the enemy's Іей, came to their aid, and turned the scale in favour 
of the latter. At that moment the carnage of the mercenaries be- 
came dreadful, being attacked both in front and flank, recut to 
pieces by the cavalry, and thrust through with spears by the infantry. 
Still, however, the greater part intrepidly stood their ground, selling 
their lives as dear as possible. At length, being reduced from 
thirty thousand to a third of that number, disdaining to: yield, they 
made good their retreat, in excellent order, to the mountains of 
Syria, and, pursuing their route to the coast, embarked tor Greece 
in the same transports that had brought them. As to the Persian 
horse that formed the right wing of the enemy, they for a long 
time resolutely combated the powerful body of Thessalian horse 
that formed Alexander's left; but, seeing their own, left wing, totall 
routed, Darius fled, and the mercenaries compelled to -retreat, 
they also betook themselves to flight. The chariot of Darius, con- 
taining his bow, his shield, and the imperial chlamys worn by-the 
kings of Persia, but relinquished during his precipitate flight, їп 
the pursuit were seized, and ‘brought to Alexander, The superb 
tent of that monarch-also, with his mother, his wife, his children, 
and a numerous ‘tram of Persian ladies of the highest rank, were 
among the spoil and captives of that day. The treasure, taken in the 
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camp, did ‘not exceed three thousand talents of silver; the rest, 
with an immense quintity of plate, richdurniture, «and other articles 
of ngh value, had been sent for safety te Damascus; but these, also, 
shortly after, became the ‘property of the victor. The numbers 
reported’ to have fallen on either side are, again, incredibly dis- 
proportionate; Arrian, the most authentic guide, stating the loss of 
the Persians at ninety thousand foot and ten thousand horse, and of 
the Macedonians of high rank, among whom was Ptolemy, the son 
OF Seleucus, he says there were one hundred and twenty.* Of the 
total amount of the slain in Alexander's army’ he ‘gives no account; 
from which circumstance it may easily be gathered, that it must 
have been much greater than is stated by the highest computation in 
Diodorus, which is three hundred men} Thus terminated the 
fatal battle of Issus; and, in commemoration of the decisive victory 
obtained at that place, Alexander afterwards erected that celebrated 
city near the ‘cite of it, on the Syeus Issicus, or gulph’of the same 
name, which is even at this day called after his name, in Persian, 
Scanderoon, or the city of Escander, and by the Greeks Alex. 
andretta, the sea-port of the great commercial city of Aleppo. 

The path now lay immediately open to Babylon and the heart 
of Persia, but Alexander did not, at this period of the war, incline 16 
pursue Darius beyond the Euphrates. He had other projects to be 
completed before he tovk entire possession of the vast empire 
which he seemed to be convinced pestiny had reserved: for him. 
The grand scheme already formed within lis comprehensive mind 
of uniting Europe and Asia by the ties of affinity and the bond of 











æ Arrian, lib, i. cap, 10, i. + Diod. Sic. lib. xvii, сар. $12-$18. 
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commerce, as well as giving a new, an ampler, and an unre) 
strained, current to that commerce, did not admit of the coast of 
Pheenice being left unconquered, nor the existence of Tyre, its 
capital where it had long centred, in its ancient glory, if at all. In: 
truth, Alexander justly considered himself as only a state-prisoner: 
in a vast empire, while a powerful Phoenician fleet, always at 
the beck of the Persian monarch, sailed triumphantly on the ocean; 
and, having as yet no navy of any importance, he was resolved to’ 
crush that abundant source of the Persian power at the fountains 
head, by the utter humiliation, if not the aoe of Tyre. 
Regulating his conduct, therefore, by the above sound political 
maxim, and considering subjugated Asia itself as нше better tham i 
magnificent prison® until he should be fully master of its maritime 
regions, he marched, towards the close of the year 333 before! 
Christ, into Syria, where the cities of Biblos and Sidon immediately. 
threw open their gates to him; but the merchant-princes of Tyre, 
probably conjecturing his real intentions, refused to admit his army 
within their walls, and prepared, without a moment's delay, for 
active and resolute resistance. There is scarcely any event more 
celebrated in the history of Alexander, or in the annals of maritime 
Asia, than the prolonged and vigorous siege, the obstinate: ant: 
skilful defence, and final subversion, of Tyre, during which all the 
military science at that time known was not only exerted, but: ex- 
hausted, by either party. It cost Alexander seven months to reduce 
it, and this unexpected delay undoubtedly provoked him to take 
that sanguinary revenge on its brave inhabitants, which remains œ 
deep and indelible blot on his memory. All the circumstances of 
this memorable affair are minutely related by Arrian, and to that 
author the reader is referred for those particulars which would swell 
this volume to a disproportionate magnitude.+ 








* As France im fact is though far from,a magnificent, one,. to its tyrannical rulers, at 
the present day. 
+ Aman, lib. i. сар. 18=24. 
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' Twice, during this protracted interval, ambassadors had arrived 
from Darius with offers of enormous sums as the ransom of the 
captive royal family, and with earnest supplication for peace on 
Alexander's own terms; but his views admitted of no peace till Asia 
was wholly subjugated: it was far from his intention to hold a di- 
vided empire with another, Asia itself was scarcely large enough 
for an Alexander. 

Though there are some inconsistencies in Josephus’s Seated 
account of the visit which Alexander paid to Jerusalem in his way 
to Gaza, of his prostration of himself before the high: priest, and 
hearing the unequivocal prophecies relating to himself in Daniel, 
read and explained to him in the temple, in which he 15 also, re- 
corded by the same writer to have sacrificed to the true God; yet І 
cannot bring myself to- believe, with a late writer,* that so cir- 
cumstantial an:account could-ever have been forged by that author. 
It might have’ descended ‘to him traditionally, and been omitted. by 
Arian and other biographers of Alexander, asin their opinion not 
important enough for the page of history.+ 

Difficulties searcely less discouraging and numerous than’ ове е ех- 
perienced at Tyre attended the reduction of Gaza; but the genius of 
Alexander surmounted them all, though in surmounting them he was 
severely wounded in the shoulder. The same genius displayed the 
consummate policy peculiar to itself in afterwards constituting that 
almost impregnable fortress, situated on the extremity. of Egypt 
and Syria, a grand magazine of arms; at the same time leaving in it 
a numerous garrison. By these two arduous enterprises, his army 
being much reduced, he delayed his march into Egypt tll he 
could procure fresh recruits from Greece, and these having at 
jeneth arrived, he hastened thither, and, in seven days, reached 
Pelusium. The terror of his arms, added tọ the rooted: detestation 
of the Egyptians for the Persian- tyrants: who had mutilated and 
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phis, its capital ; where, in-direct opposi ton to the bigoted policy of — 
the Persians, he offered public and splendid sacrifices, as well to the 
Egyptian as the Grecian deities,» We shall scarcely ever find 
Alexander entering ‘upon: a new conquest, but ће navigates the 
rivers. and explores the coasts of the-subjugated country, At Mem- 
phis he embarked on the Nile, and sailed down its stream through 
the Canopic, or most western mouth, into the ocean, It was the 
result of an accurate survey of that part of the coast, and of the ad- 
Vantageous situation it afforded for establishing there an emporium: for 
the commerce of the whole world, on the conquest of which he 
firmly depended, that induced -him to give immediate orders for 
the ¢rection of a city to be: called after his own name. OF this 
celebrated city, which, for cighteem centuries, continued the glory 
of the East, and, from. its opulence, was denominated the Golden, 
Alexander himself projected the magnificent plan, and marked the 
extended boundaries. It is said to have originally resembled, in 
form, a Macedonian mantle, having one vast street a hundred feet 
in breadth, and no Jess than five miles in length, open through its 
whole extent to the salubrious Etesian breezes blowing from the 
Mediterranean that bounded -it on the north, while the: great lake 
Mareotis constituted its southern limit. This noble street was inter- 
sected by others of equal breadth and beauty, running in parallel 
lines, forming, at their junction, extensive squares, and crowded 
with lofty edifices, temples, baths, amphitheatres, while walls of 
amazing height and thickness, flanked at regular distances with 
strong bastions, surrounded this intended metropolis of the commer- 
cial world. Its excellent port he caused to be cleansed and deepened, 
but it was reserved for his successors, the Ptolemies, to add the stu: 
pendous mote that joined Alexandria ‘to the isle of Pharos, and 
divided the spacious harbour: into two, as well as that majestic 
Pharos itself, erected entirely of white marble, which, for beauty 
and grandeur, had no rival, and owas justly enumerated among the 
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wonders of the ancient world. Its superb palace, its famous mu- 
мо Ив уа gymmasium, -its noble library, though not all the 

1rediate work of Alexander, but probably exactly finished by 
Ptolemy Lagus according to the plan of his sovereign, his friend, 
and his brother, all.combined to render Alexandria a lasting monu- 
ment of the towering genius of its founder, while it exhibited in- 
dubitable testimony of the grand commercial designs, which he had 
thus early formed, but which unfortunately һе lived not to 
mature, 

To return to our narration: — Alexander, having consigned the 
charge of this great-concem: to ониб е immortal сна 
the second temple of Diana, immediately commenced that extra- 

rdinary and perilous visit to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in the 
deserts of Lybia, the incentives to which in the mind of a general of 
such foresight, and intent as he was upon the accomplishment 
of such arduous schemes, have proved the cause of infinite. per- 
plexity to all his biographers. The motives more generally assigned 
are the example of Hercules, and his vanity to be thought the son 
of the Lybian, as Hercules was of the Grecian, Jupiter, who, in that 
superb and secluded sanctuary, was worshipped under the form of a 
ram. On this account, the tiara of Alexander, and, after him, of all 
the Macedonian sovereigns, was generally decorated with the HoRN 
of that animal, his ambition aiming to be considered as his de- 
scendant; not that -he was absurd enough: to think so himself, but he 
politically yielded to the prevailing prejudices of the дау, йа терага 
to ‘the celestial descent of heroes, and to the general impression 
that the conqueror of the world ought to be somewhat more than a 
mortal. It is remarkable, too, that the Oriental denomination of 
Escander is DVECARNEIN, or Two-Horned, because, as they explain 
it, in dis career of conquest, he seemed to have passed from one 
horn of the sun to the other, or from, west to east: it is, however, 
far more probable to have been derived from some adulatory Greek 
ule, allusive to this Ammonian genealogy. Whatever might have 
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been the motive, whether to rival Hercules, orito have himself’ pub 
licly acknowledged the son of the Lybian Jove, and however. ex- 
aggerated by historians may have been the sufferings of the army, 
during this expedition, therescan be no doubt but that great peril © 
Was run in- traversing those immense deserts immediately under ia 
tropical sun, from the failure of water and the drifting of the sands in 
that arid region; 25 well as much unnecessary: delay inthe critical 





situation. of Alexander: nor is: it easy: to»conceive of what. utility 


it could ‘prove adequate to the risk and inconvenience of such a 
toilsome march. His fortunate arrival and safe return, thereforc, 
with such an army, are by wall his: biographers accounted as mi- 
raculous; and the effect of the iterposing aid of that sovereign 
Jupiter, whose protection he sought, and whom he claimed as his 
august progenitor. Alexander, on his return, found the works; in- 
tended to make his new city the wonder of the East, alread 
advanced, and, marching to Memphis, received there ambassa 
bearing congratulations from the various states of | ъло “with 
a considerable body of fresh recruits, both cavalry and infantry. 
Having placed a strong garrison in that city, and other fortresses 
of Egypt, headed by commanders of tried loyalty and. valour, and 
every thing being now fully mature for the accomplishment of the 
great projects which he had been so long planning, of empire and 
of glory, Alexander, in the spring of the year before Christ 331, 
hastened back into Syria; and thence bent his course to the Upper 
Asia, with the fixed determination of seeking Darius, wheresoever he 
was to be found, and deciding, by one general engagement, the fate 
of the interior of that vast continent, of which the whole maritime 
region was now entirely in his power. Animated by these hopes, 
and impatient for the dazzling prize, he passed with rapidity ithe 
intervening country between Tyre and the Euphrates, and, arriving 
at Thapsacus, on that river, repaired the bridge, over which Darius 
and his routed army had passed after the battle of Issus; but which 
now served to transport his-conqueror into the heart of Mesopotamia. 
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This was effected without opposition, ‘notwithstanding the charge 
of guarding that passage had been committed to a Persian officer, 
named Mazxus, who was stationed there with a corps of three 
thousand horse and two’ thousand Greek mercenaries; for, at the 
near approach of the Macedonians, that commander immediately 
retreated, setting fire to the whole country on his flight, that it 
might not afford forage and provisions to the invaders, Alexander 
now continued his progress towards Babylon, but not by the direct 
road, probably because that route was desolated by Mazeus; he, 
therefore, continued his march to the Tigris by a more circuitous, 
but, at the same time; less sterile tract, keeping, says Arrian, the 
Euphrates and the Armenian mountains on his left hand.* Dari, 











in the mean time, had collected from all the distant provinces of 


his empire an army at least double in number to that which he had 
commanded at Issus, and had encamped at the village of Gauga- 
mela, near Arbela, where a wide champaign country afforded ample 
room for his innumerable forces to act without that obstruction and 
confusion’ which were the necessary consequence of the former 
engagement in the narrow streights of Cilicia. Of ‘those forces, and 
of their respective commanders, there is; in Arrian, a minute and 
circumstantial account, as well as the provinces whence they were 
drawn, among which it is only necessary for us to notice the 
Inprans adjacent to Bactria, which are mentioned first in: this 
miuster-roll, and, added to the Arechosian troops, the INDIAN 
mountaineers, with a train of clephants from the districts beyond the 
Indus: a convincing proof that the Indians continued in that  tri- 
butary dependence upon Persia, which we have all long contended 
they did, from their conquest by Hystaspes.-+- 

“On hearing that the Macedonian army were approaching the 
Tigris, Darius dispatched Mazzus, at the head of a considerable 
body of chosen horse, to give every ‘obstruction possible to his 


* Arrian, lib, ii. cap: 7, 8: + Ibid. 
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passage of that river; but this precaution was inefi 
thew arrival, Alexander had completed the passage, although with 
the utmost difficulty, from its extreme rapidity. | Т? 

Such was that difficulty, and such the fatigue ay i dured, that 
he was compelled to permit them to halt two whole days. on the 
apposite banks to recover themselves; during which period a lunar 
eclipse, a phenomenon at all times esteemed by the Asiaties highly 
inauspicious, struck the Greeks with such terror, that they hesitated 
to proceed farther on an expedition to which earth and heaven 
seemed to be alike adverse, and in which they appeared to be ira 
ried, by a spirit of unsatiated and indomitable ambition, equally 
beyond the limits of reason and the bounds of nature.* The pious 
policy of Alexander, however, on this as well as many other im- 
portant occasions, failed not, by means of the flattering tribe of 
турап soothsayers that attended his army, to convert this omen, 
as well as he had many preceding ones of a presumed malignant 
import, into an omen of triumphant success, and a means of exciting 
a general enthusiasm to an immediate battle; those venerable seers 
declaring, that, by this sign, i was evident that the glory of the 
Persian sovereign was eclipsed by that of the Macedonian; and that 
the lustre of the Persian crown would soon be extinguished for ever. 
This flattering wterpretation of the omen being widely circulated 
through the army, revived their courage and inflamed their ardour, 
Alexander took advantage of this favourable change in their senti- 
ments, and broke up his camp at midnight to go in quest of the 
enemy. Under these impressions, they continued their march 
through Assyria, and being at length arrived within a short distance 
of the Persian lines, he there halted, that he might grant his men 
that repose which they needed after their march, and lead them in 
full. vigour and spirits Беи an army, formidable for its De 
and valiant from desper 
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_ At this period of awful suspense, ambassadors arrivec us, 
bearing, at once, that unhappy аА wartiest dcknowe 
ledgments for the magnificent funeral honours with which he had 
' buried Statira, his queen, lately deceased, in the геми меер 
and new overtures for an accommodation of their diff сез, 
now offered him, as the price of peace, the uncoritrolled sovercig му 
of all the countries lying between the Hellespont and the Beil; 
жий the addition of thirty thousand talents, as the ransom of the. toyal 
aptives. Parmenio in vain counselled his master to listen to propo- 
dies ence so liberal and honourable; but Alexander would hear of 
no terms short of the unconditional submission of Darius, and. the exe 
plicit acknowledgement of himself as his lord and conqueror; adc 
that there had been no наон сано о 
history of nature, of tivo suns shining forth in one firmament. 
Such being the imperious answer returned to this embassy, the two 
monarchs prepared once more to settle, by arms, the final ad- 
justment of their claims to the sovereignty of Asia.® The dis- 
pati of the Persian army, according to certain memoirs of its 
rangement, found after the battle in the camp of Darius, was ag 
follows: Numėrous squadrons of Bactrian, Persan, and Arachosian, 
cavalry formed its left wing, opposed to Alexander's right. The 
right consisted of the Phoenician, Mesopotanuan, and Median, horse, 
commanded by natives of those respective regions. In the centre, 
led on by Darius, surrounded by the flower of the Persian nobility, 
were placed the numerous infantry, composed of Babylonians, 
Susans, Indians, the royal guard, and the Greek auxiliaries, on 
whonr he principally depended to repel the Macedonian phalanx, 
which always formed the enemy's centre. In the front of his 
army were ranged two hundred chariots, armed with scythes, and a 
considerable body of elephants obtained from the tributary provinces 
of India. Of the army of Alexander im the front of centre, as we 
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just observed, were stationed the ‘Macedonian ‘phalanx 
pregnable bulwark; and, behind them, the auxiliary n= 
tantry. Alexander himself, as usual, commanded the right wing, 
consisting of the Macedonian and. auxiliary horse; while the left, 
composed principally of Thessalian- cavalry, was led on by Par- 
menio. As the army of the enemy covered: nearly twice the space. 
of ground occupied by his own, and. it was probable they might 

’ attempt to surround him, these wings were directed: to extenc 
themselves as wide as they possibly could, without too much weak- 
ening their strength. The rear of the centre-battalions had also 
orders, in that case, to face about, and charge the encircling enemy. 
with their spears; and, as a still farther precaution, Alexander took. 
саге to have a flying. squadron,.of considerable force in reserve 
against such an emergency, In. respect to the scythe-armed cha- 
riots, on whatever quarter. they might make their attack, orders 
were issued for that division immediately to open, that their. pi ogress. 
might be unobstructed, and, consequently, innoxious. The Persian 
army on this grand occasion, if estimated at a fair average of the 
varying historians, amounted to five hundred thousand foot and 
forty thousand horse: that of Alexander is said, by Arrian, to have 
been only seven thousand horse and forty thousand. foot.* 

Such, very generally stated, (for it is not necessary, nor, amidst the 
jarring accounts of the ancients, is it possible, to be minutely correct,) 
were the numbers and arrangement of the mighty armies that con- 

poe tended at Gaugamela for the sovereignty of Asia. The Persian 
+= army, numerous as it was, by no means ossessed the vigour and spirit 
proper for such an important day, having, in the constant apprehen- 
sion of an attack from the enemy, been all night under arms, and 
consequently exhausted by that unnecessary vigil. Alexander com- 
menced the dreadful contest by a furious attack at the head of his 
right wing on the Scythian and Bactrian cavalry that formed the 
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left of the enemy. Those brave and athletic natives of the Northern 
Asia repelled the assault with equal fary, while, to assist their 
efforts’ and break the impetuosity of the Macedonian horse, the 
scythe-armed chariots were ordered to bear down upon that division. 
A shower of darts, ‘javelins, and other missile weapons, from a select 
band of archers, stationed at hand for the purpose, was immediately 
poured upon the charioteers and horses, which wounded some and 
killed others; while the troops dividing as directed, opened to the 
remainder a clear passage through the midst of them to the troops in 
reserve, who were prepared to complete their destruction. The 
unwieldy Indian animals, at the same, time, being severely galled 
-by the javelins and terrified by the shouts of the assailants, were 
driven back on the Persian infantry, and becoming ungovernable, 
through the violence of pain, spread confusion and dismay wherever 
they came. The conflict between the right and left wings was soon 
renewed with redoubled fury, and the hardy Scythians, as often as 
routed, presently rallied again, and returned to the charge. No exer- 
tions, however, of barbarian’ fortitude could Jong resist the disciplined 
bravery and superior manceuvring of the Macedonian and Grecian 
horse. After an obstinate contest; the former were entirely broken 
and dispersed. Alexander did not lose time in pursuing the fugitives; 
but, wheeling about, fell with his whele force on the flank of the 
Persian centre; and the Macedonian phalanx, that formed his own 
centre, immediately coming up, and attacking them in front, they 
were quickly thrown into irrecoverable disorder, betaking themselves 
to flight in every direction. The auxiliary Greeks, however, and 
the body-guard of Darius, whose station was always in the centre, 
disdained to fly, and for a long time fought with obstinate intrepidity ; 
though excessively impeded in their, movements by the pressure of 
the immense throng around them, who had already suffered dis- 








comfiture. 
The immediate presence of the two mighty competitors for Asia, 
the amazing greatness of the stake, and the exasperation of personal 
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animosity between the loyal and rebellious Greeks, between’ 
who fought for the liberty of their country and those who oneal 
to overthrow it, animated either party to deeds of incre bravery, 
and the carnage in that quarter became not only continued and hor- 
rible, but the ultimate success was, for a long time, in the highest 
degree doubtful. At the hottest period of the contest, a circumstane 
occurred that immediately turned the scale in favour of the Ma- 
cedonians; for Alexander, impatient of protracted victory, with all 
his strength launching a javelin at hie:rival-as he sate fighting in his 
lofty and splendid car, struck the charioteer to earth. An imme: 
diate rumour spread rapidly through the ranks that سنب‎ 
was slain, and the loud and piercing shrieks ‘of lamentation that 
followed, for the fallen sovereign, served at once to propegate and 
confirm the disastrous report. All the rest ofthe royal family, who 
were in the battle, supposing that eee was now lost, inime- 
diately fled with the guards; and Darius, in the agony of his 
despair, is reported by some of his HH to have drawn his 
cimeter with intent to dispatch himself ; but, looking eagerly round, 
and seeing the large portion of his army that formed his left wing, 
still furiously engaged with the enemy, and a few loyal battalions 
still encircling him, he was received into the centre of that faithful 
band, and by them و‎ in the flight which his personal safety 
now rendered indispensably necessary.* The imminent danger which 
at that instant threatened Parmenio and the left wing, prevented any 
vigorous pursuit on the part of the Macedonians; fer that body was 
nearly surrounded by Mazzeus at the head of the numerous and ex- 
pert body of cavalry, principally Median and’ Parthian, that’ formed 
Darius'’s right wing, and nothing but the instant and effectual 
succour, which the Macedonian sovereign was thus enabled! to give 
them, saved them from entire destruction, During also this un- 
fortunate situation of Parmenio, and the distant engagement of . 
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siderable body of Indian and Persian horse had 
| In oO а ак i tœ penetrate even to the Macedonian camp, 
and onited by the Barbarian captives, who had risen upon, their 
ма guard, were plundering the tents and baggage. These were 
sly attacked by the rear of the centre-division, who had 
head, about, as commanded in the general orders of the day, and 
were in part defeated; but the assailants, being horse, could not be 
pursued. In their retreat however, with the plunder, they were 
met by Alexander on his return to succour Parmenio; the spoil 
was retaken, and themselves almost to a man cut to pieces. As soon 
as his troops had reached their object, — the right wing, — a combat 
already been engaged with the left commenced, and on this occa- 
sion many of his most valuable officers were wounded; among 
whoni was Hephstion. Victory was at length, though dearly, 
earned, and the: rout became universal and complete. Parmenio 
then returned with Alexander to the pursuit of Darius, whom they 
followed: as far as Arbela, about six hundred stadia, or seventy-five 
English miles, distant from the field of battle, but could not over- 
take; the royal fugitive never thinking himself secure, nor stopping 
till he had reached the remote northerm provinces. Immense piles 
of be рраре, treasure im money and bullion, and rich furniture of 
every description, again became the property of the victor; and, in 
this battle, denominated that of Arbela, but fought, in reality, at 
Gaugamela, a village on the banks: of the river Bumado, according 
to Arian, no fewer than three hundred thousand of the enemy were 
slain, while the loss of the Macedonians and auxiliaries together is 
most absurdly and incredibly stated to have amounted to only one 
hundred horsemen, and a thousand horses, who died in the heat 
and fatigue of pursuit, or of wounds received during the engage- 
ment.* 
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Atter this important victory, Alexander, still adhering firmly to 
his original opinion, that religion was essential to the wise government 
of a greut empire, returned thanks to heaven in a profusion of 
ia and costly sacrifices. Despairing at that time to: overtake 
Darius, he afterwards marched to Babylon, of which city the gates 
were thrown open to him by: Mazaus, the Persian governor, and 
where he was joyfully received by the inhabitants; for, the intolerant 
spirit of their former masters, in point of religion, had induced 
them to act with the same hostility towards the magnificent temple: 
of Belus with which they had acted towards the temples of Egypt 
and of Greece. In this great. city he refreshed himself and his 
oe thirty days; admiring its lofty walls and superb edifices, taking 

session of its immense treasures, and unhappily too much in- 
фы к in those voluptuous excesses so customary in great cities, 
and, m fact, so congenial to his time of life. His conduct began 
to be visibly affected by the mighty change in his fortune, Shieh: 
converted the humble sovereign of Macedon into the uncontrolled 
emperor of Asia: he assumed all the pomp and. magnificence of 
the ancient Persian monarchs, and, still indulging the favourite 
idea of his descent from Jupiter, he wished to engraft divine upon 
human honours. Excuses have in vain been urged for this altered 
conduct by his partial biographers; but none are adequate to his 
vindication. To strike a degree of awe and veneration into :the 
minds of his new subjects, though it might be necessary for Alex- 
ander to affect the pomp and splendour which distinguished the 
court of the ancient sovereigns of the Persian empire, «it was by no 
means necessary that he should disgrace it by unbounded luxury 
and continued intemperance, That fatal rock, on which he knew 
their power had been so recently wrecked, ought to have kept him 
steady in the rigid practice of Macedonian temperance; and he 
ought to have made the great Cyrus the founder, and the first 
Darius the establisher, and not the last, the subverter, by his effeminacy, 
of that vast empire, the bright exemplar of his conduct. Hardy 
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and inflexible in the field, when surrounded by numerous and 
active enemies, in the face of danger and on the verge of death, 

when the'strongest cities were to be besieged, the loftiest mountains 
to be crossed, and: the deepest rivers to be forded, Alexander was 
invincible; but, the instant he was seated on the throne of Darius, he 
seems to have forfeited that superior title, — his virtue and his forti- 
tude, — by which he gained possession of it; and, in the moment of 
victory, became vinguished. Thus inconsistent is MAN, the victim 
of contending passions, the sport of endless vicissitudes; Man, who 
seems to he conspicuously placed on the great theatre of time, to be- 
come the successive object of respect and of commiseration; a 
spectacle of alternate admiration and derision ! 

This general relaxation, however, in point of morals and discipline; 
was not accompanied with any relaxation of vigorous exertion in 
regard to the great and ultimate object of Alexander's ambition, 
An attentive view of the situation of Babylon, near the confluence of 
two noble rivers rolling from the centre of civilized Asia into the 
great Easiern ocean, and in an abundant and delightful pro- 
vinee, convinced him, that on that spot alone should stand the im- 
perial residence of the conqueror of the East. His conduct at Perse- 
polis, the ancient capital of the kings of Persia, clearly, I think, 
demonstrates this project to have been formed in ‘his mind before he 
quitted Babylon tọ pursue Darius and Bessus. Another circum- 
stance occurred at Babylon, greatly to the honour of Alexander 
and the advantage of that literature which he was ever forward to 
patronize; a circumstanee, which, by some, may be thought to 
counter-balance the excesses committed at that metropolis, 1 mean 
his researches relative to the astronomical observations made by the 
Chaldean priests, at the observatory of Belus, during a period of 
one thousand nine hundred and three years, and the transmission of 
the table of them by Calisthenes to Aristotle. As that period extends 
back as far as the age of Nimrod, the discovery has proved of the 
last importance to history, science, and religion; but the subject has 
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been too amply discussed in the former volume, and its consequ ence 
to the systems, both of sacred and pagan ology, too frequently 
pointed out to require being farther dwelt upon in this place.* -> 
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His army being reinforced from Greece with thirteen. thousand 
five hundred foot and about two thousand horse, Ale ler com- 
menced his march to Susa, that immense store-house of the wealth 
of the Persian monarchs, which now became the reward of Macedo- 
nian perseverance and valour. On his approach to the city he 
was met by Abulites, the Persian governor, with presents of great 
value, among which are again enumerated elephants which Darius 
had procured from the tributary provinces of India; an animal, adds 
Curtius, now no longer an object of terror to the Macedonians.} To 
its magnificent palace, said by Diodorus to be the noblest edifice in 
the. world, he restored the mother and daughters of Darius, and 
established them there in splendor, only not imperial, Having per- 
formed this act of honourable attention to his unfortunate prisoners; 
having, also, replenished his treasury from the overflowing. abun- 
dance of that of Susa, and placed a strong garrison in this fortress: 
he pursued his march, not without great obstruction, from the nature 
of the mountainous country through which he passed, and the 
determined opposition of some noble chieftains, who remained 
steady in their loyalty to Darius, and guarded the frontiers into 
Parsis, or Persia, properly so called. The governor of Persepolis, 
its renowned capital, by no means possessed. the unshaken loyalty 
which had distinguished those on the frontiers; but invited the 
approach of Alexander, and threw open its gates to the foes of his 














* 1 request, also, the reader's particular attention to what is said, on- this subject, in 
pages 54 and 172 of the present volume. Had this acquixition been the only fruit of 
Alexandet"s expedition, it would have been of incalculable benefit to science; but it aho 
opened to the Greeks, for the first time, an acquaintance with Asia beyond the Euphrates; 
and it certainly laid the foundation of all our knowledge of India, which will, I trust, 
Prove no inadequate apology for my detailing that expedition at such length, 
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master, The massacre of its numerous inhabitants, the plunder of 
its vast جا‎ s and the burning of that celebrated palace which a 
long race of ‘illustrious: princes had laboured to adorn with whatever 
is costly im price and exquisite in science, were the unhappy conse- 
quence, and fix an everlasting blot on the character of Alexander, 
in other respects the patron of the arts and the friend of the 
wretched. Pasargada, the city built by Cyrus, and rendered sacred 
by the:tomb of that monarch, was next plundered; and, early in the 
spring, Alexander again renewed his pursuit of Darius, who, dis- 
daining to surrender himself to an usurper, was, as he had recently 
been informed, at Ecbatana, in Media.* By forced marches, in 
fifteen days, he reached that capital, a distance of nearly four 
thousand stadia, or five hundred miles, where he had the mor- 
tification to find that Darius had left it, at the head of a considerable 
body of troops, principally Greek infantry and Bactrian horse, who 
yet remained faithful to him, five days before; and had passed the 
Caspian Streights with intent to seek protection or to raise fresh 
forces in the most: distant provinces of his empire. Nothing, how- 
ever, could damp the ardour of his pursuit, and he resolved to follow 
him, if necessary, even to the pole. 

In the strong and remote fortress of Боб дын, сабе de- 
posited, under the care of Harpalus, his treasurer, the accumulated 
wealth obtained in the plunder of the great cities of Persia, amount- 
ing, in the whole, according to Strabo, to a hundred and eighty 
thousand talents, thirty millions sterling; and he left with him a 
guard of six thousand Macedonian foot and a proportionate body of 
horse. He had scarcely passed the Caspian Streights, when tidings 
reached him of the seizure of Darius by the traitor Bessus and his 
comrades, who had bound him in chains (of gold, says Curtius), and 
were hurrying away the royal prisoner, closely confined in a chariot, 
covered with the skins of beasts, to his government of Bactria. On 
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this affecting intelligence, Alexander urged on. the pursuit day and 
night with such precipitation, that many of the men and horses 
perished through the severity of the fatigue they underwent. | As 
he approached nearer the ruflians, he learned that Bessus: affe cted to 
wear the imperial purple, and had been hailed the soy reign of 
Persia by the whole army, except the Greek mercenaries and a 
few faithful Persian battalions. د‎ | ed foyer 

The ardour and impatience of Alexander's mind prevented him 
from sinking under the incessant fatigue he had endured: and, at 
length, arriving ata village in which: Bessus and his Bactrian ad- 
herents had encamped the preceding day; fearful, also, that their 
treason might even attempt the life of Darius, he -pressed on with 
redoubled eagerness, being conducted by, certain loyal Persian 
nobles, who detested the pertidy of Bessus, along a private road, till 
he came suddenly within sight of the rebels, who, ignorant. of his 
approach, were Icisurely pursuing their march, and in much dis: 
order. Though- Alexander had: with -him but: an inconsiderable 
body of troops, compared with those of the enemy, yet the terror of 
bis name and the consciousness of guilt had such a powerful effect 
upon them, that they immediately. betook themselves to precipitate 
flight.. Bessus and his treacherous accomplice, Nabarzanes, who, 
with Darius, were advanced considerably before the main body of 
the army, on being informed of their sitdation, anxiously solicited 
their royal prisoner to quit the chariot which conveyed him, and 
continue on horseback his progress. into Bactrias but the indignant 
monarch refused any longer to be the dupe of their artifices, and 
declared himself determined rather to confide his life in the hands 
of a generous enemy than. to perfidious. friends... On this, the en- 
raged parricides pierced him through with darts, and Jef him 
covered with wounds... They also killed the driver, and struck their 
spears into the horses that drew the chariot. Those anim us, being 
in agony and without a guide, wandered a few furlongs out of the, 
road to a stream of water, to which Polystratus, a Macedonian, 
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wearied and heated in the pursuit, accidentally came to quench his 
thirst. The groans of a dying man that seemed to issue from the 
carriage awakened his curiosity; and, on removing the covering, he 
beheld Darius pierced with darts, and ‘*weltering in his blood.” The 
dying prince had sufficient strength left to demand some water, 
_ which a Persian captive, who attended the Macedonian, understood, 
and which was given him by Polystratus in his helmet; the Persian, 
who, at a distance, had witnessed the cruel -conduct of Bessus, 
at the same time acquainting him with the rank апа tragical 
- catastrophe of the personage whom. he thus: benevolently relieved. 
Darius refreshed, amidst the agonies of death, by the cooling draught, 
embraced the opportunity which Providence seemed to afford him, 
in having the Persian for his interpreter, to desire that his warmest 
acknowledgements might, through Polystratus, be tendered to 
Alexander, for the humane attention which he had shewn to his 
family; he implored heaven to grant him that success which his 
valour and generosity so highly merited; and expressed an ardent 
hope that he would revenge a murdered sovereign on his rebellious 
subjects. Then, grasping the hand of Polystratus with all the strength 
that yet remained to him, he entreated of him that he would, in 
the same manner, grasp the hand of Alexander, as the only humble 
pledge of genuine and grateful affection in his power to bequeath to 
the Macedonian monarch.* Having faintly uttered these affecting 
words, he expired in the arms of Polystratus.. A Greek embittered 
his living, a Greek soothed his dying, moments. Alexander, at that 
instant, coming up, on beholding the mangled and breathless body 
of his rival, could not refrain from bursting into a flood of tears, 
Penetrated with anguish, — anguish not, perhaps, untinctured with 
remorse, — he tore the royal mantle from his own shoulders, and 
spread it over the body of Darius. He then gave orders for its 
being embalmed, and sent it in a rich coffin, adorned with the 
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most costly robes and embalmed with the richest aromatics, to the 
disconsolate Sisigambis, to be interred in the mausolea of the Persian 
kings. 


Such was the melancholy: end of the Jast n eb of the ‘Caianian 
dynasty, who thus prematurely perished, after a disastrous reign of 
six years, in the fiftieth year of his age, and in the month 
Hecatombceon, (August,) before Christ $30.* The varying accounts 








transmitted down to us of Darius by the Oriental and Greek histo- 
rians have beerr already noticed; and, in fact, they are so utterly 
i the 





contradictory, that there is no possibility of reconciling them 
character of one person. In such turbulent periods, and from e 
so inveterately hostile to each other, the true portrait of aubithesithe 
conqueror nor the conquered can, perhaps, be drawn; nor ought it 
to be expected. If the Greeks have described the Persian monarch 
in апае Спан ar of ше ж and, i in буйын the 
odious collie терсем зү: as divented of every great and 
generous quality, and never naming him but as a * most mighty 
robber and remorseless destroyer of the human race." fF 











a According to Usher, the frst day of this month answers to our z4th of July. — Usherii 
Annal. p. 157. 


+ Holwell’s Interesting Historical Events, part ii. p. 4. — Chardin’: Voyages en Perse, 
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ALEXANDER pursues Bessus into Bactria. — Traverses the Northern 
Asia. — Crosses PAROPAMIsuS. — Conguers the Nations to the 
West of the Inpus. — Passage of the Inpvs.— Of the Hy- 

_DAsPres. — Battle with Porus, or Pavrava; and Subjugation 
of Western India.— The Army mutinies. — ITe erects stupendous 
Altars, and returns, — Voyage down the INDUS, — Progress of 
the Army through Guprosia, and of the Fleet up thè PERSIAN 
Син. — Return to Bapyton. — Death of ALEXANDER. — 


‘Tue mighty projects of Alexander were now approaching to 
maturity, and Asia bows her head to the hereditary sovereign of the 
small kingdom of Macedon. Indignation at the unworthy treatment 

of Darius, and solicitude to revenge the insult offered, in the 
murder of that prince, by his rebellious subjects, to thrones and 
the imperial dignity im general, urged Alexander to continue the 
pursuit of Bessus into the more northern provinces of Asia. This, 
however, was not done immediately, as the treason of that regicide, 
and his assumption of the purple, awakened indeed his resentment, 
but inspired him with no apprehension, He wished to render per- 
manent the conquests he -had recently made, and to prevent the 
danger of revolt, by striking that terror into the adjoining provinces 
which his presence with a victorious army so powerfully excited 
wheresoever he went. Many hardy and valiant nations, also, in 
that region of Asia, remained to be subjugated; and, therefore, 
quitting Parthia, the Macedonian army marched into Hyrcania, 
where they found, as they had been taught to expect, a vigorous 
resistance from various resolute and barbarous tribes of warriors, 
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. inhabiting that mountainous province and the shores of the Caspian 
Sea; especially from the predatory race of the Mardi. To this district 
the Persian troops and Greek mercenaries, who had been faithful 
to Darius, under all his misfortunes and defeats, had retired: ho- 
nourable conditions were now offered to them bY озна and 
accepted.* 
He then marched into and ‘subdued the province Урса! of 
which the classical appellative is recognized in Herat, its present 
capital. Drangiana and Arachosia, the modern Sejestan and Za- 
- blestan, provinces which we have observed were for several ages 
held by the descendants of the great Rostam; the Hercules of Persia, 
in a state almost independent of the Persian crown, and border 
upon India itself, next felt and trembled at'the Macedonian power. 
The Drang, alluded to above, are called by Arrian Zarange, 
but they were certainly one people; for, D"Anville has well re- 
marked,} that this diversity in the orthography of the same name 
is produced by a practice, familiar to the Orientalss of intere 
changing the Zuwin and the Déled. There is no modern Persian 
name at all corresponding with Drangiana; but as it will be 
useful, in our progress through part of Asia, to give, from this 
author, the modern denomination when the least resemblance can 
be traced, it may be noticed that the scite of Arachosia is rea 
cognized in the Oriental name of its present capital, Arrokhage. 
That a connection and correspondence still subsisted between these 
Persian satrapies and the frontier provinces of India is evident, 
from a remarkable circumstance recorded in Arrian, viz. that 
Barzaantes, at that time prince of the country, who had been one of 
the murderers of Darius, on Alexander's approach, fled for рго= 
tection into the provinces beyond the river Indus; with the addis 
tional circumstance, that the Indians sent him back to Alexander, 











* Arvian, lib. ili, cap, 24. — Diod: Sic, lib. xvii. р. 537. 
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who executed the traitor,* This fact is the more deserving of atten- 
tion, because, if Arrian were ‘rightly informed, it proves that the 
` fame of Alexander had already reached the Indians, who dared not 
protect even so considerable a person as the prefect of the Arachosians 
and Drange, He is afterwards said, by the same author, to have 
proceeded against the Indians in that quarter; but, from pursuing 
at this time any attempt on India itself, he was prevented, by certain 
si Sse that Bessus was growing formidable in Bactriana, had 
ned the name of Artaxerxes, and displayed, on his brows, at 
public entertainments, the diadem of Persia. Nothing can more 
fully demonstrate Alexander’s contempt for the usurper than his 
advancing so far southward as Aria and Arachosia; whereas Bessus 
and Bactriana lay behind him in a quite contrary direction. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that Alexander conceived, during 
this last expedition, the first idea of penctrating into India beyond 
the Sinde, as the natives term the Indus. He had observed, 
perhaps, with admiration, the martial and splendid appearance 
which they made in his various battles with Darius; the stately, 
though unwieldy, animals their country produced, and history and 
common report had informed him of other prodigies, and the im- 
mense riches in which it abounded. Among the Arians also and the 
Arachosians, who largely shared the commerce of India, (for, Cabul 
is the capital of Zablestan,) he might have discovered other con- 
vincing proofs of the amazing advantages, which, from a firm con- 
nection and an extended commerce with India, would redound to 
the conqueror. This observation is confirmed by ah attention to geo- 
graphical circumstances; for, thus we read in the excellent little trea- 
tise so frequently above referred to: — “ We may place the large 
province of Sinp next to Segestan, because, though it is generally 
reckoned a part of India, yet it comprehends both Mocran, the 
ancient Gedrosia, and Multan, which have been considered ag 
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provinces of Persia; and here we may observe, that the Eastern 
geographers divide the Indian empire into two parts, which they call 
Hinp and Sinn. By Hind, in its strictest sense, they mean the 
districts on both sides the Ganges} and, by Sind, the country that 
lies on each side of the Sindab, or Indus, especially where it dis- 
charges itself into the ocean. Sind, therefore, including Mocran 
and Multan, is bounded on the south by the Indian Sea, which 
embraces it in the form of a bow: it has Hind on the east, and, on 
the west, Kerman, with part of Segestan, which also bounds it on the 
north; but if with some сем we EKE it cane even 














of гет two countries "HUBÊ ave means ward озде 
his idea of invading India, such as that constantly given by the 
Asiatics, the withholding from the new monarch the ancient sti- 
pulated tribute, and Barzaantes himself might possibly not have been 
given up without menaces. 

It was during Alexander's stay among the Arians and Arachosians, 
at the close of the present year, that a spirit of mutiny and dis- 
affection, from the great length of the campaign, began very generally 
to pervade the Macedonian army. His partial adoption, though 
extremely politic, of the Persian dress, and his assumption, in some 
degree, of the manners of the conquered people, so contrary to the 
rigid severity of the Grecian character, gradually tended to weaken 
their ancient attachment to him, and even alicnate from him the 
affection of his best friends. Hence various conspiracies were formed 
against the lite of the altered prince; and, though that imputed to 
Philotas in particular be involved in not a little mystery and doubt, 
it is not impossible but that the high, and yet unconquered, spirit of 
Grecian independence might have justified to itself the elevation 
of the dagger against the presumed assassin of Grecian liberty. 


* Sir William Jones’s Description of Asia, p. 8, 


Whether Philotas were innocent or criminal is- still a question of 
deep perplexity; but no kind of uncertainty, whatever hangs over 
the fate of the aged and venerable Parmenio, whose unjust murder, 
aggravated by the concomitant circumstances, must ever remain 
another deep blot on the character of his destroyer. 

On receiving the above information of the public and avowed 
competition of Bessus for the empire of Asia, the king immediately 
led his army towards Bactria, and crossed the Paroparnisus, im- 
properly denominated Caucasus by the Grecian writers, either from 
national vanity or adulation of Alexander, in the most rigorous 
season of the year. In crossing it, the army suffered severely from 
the piercing cold, which, owing to its yast elevation and the accu- ` 
mulated snow that falls on its summit during the winter-months, even 
in that moderate latitude, only 33° north of the equator, is intense. 
On the descent of that mountain, known to the present inhabitants by 
the term of Hindoo-Ko, Alexander founded a city, distinguished by 
ancient geographers as the Paropamisan Alexandria, and of which the 
name and scite decidedly mark it for the modern Candahar, (a name 
derived from Escander,) the key of the western provinces of Persia, 
This city, like Alexandria, has survived amidst the wreck and revo- 
lutions of the other great cities of the East, and continues, to this day, 
a fortress of great strength and the capital of a considerable district, 
known to the ancients by the name of Paropamisus, thus deno- 
minated from the vicinity of the mountain. He peopled: Alex- 
andria with about seven thousand Greeks, who were cither too infirm 
from their wounds or from age, to bear longer the fatigues of such 
an arduous campaign, and, thus disencumbered, pressed on with 
increased celerity into Bactria. Neither the inclement season, (for, it 
was still the depth of winter,) nor a country entirely laid in desola- 
tion by Bessus, to obstruct the progress of the invading army, could 
check his impetuous career. He directed his first attack against 
Drapsica, a considerable city in those parts, (now Bamian,) which 
he took, and where he refreshed his army after their sufferings in 
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crossing Paropamisus. He then assailed а= SUCCESS 
су fortress on a mountain of great stri 

its capital, the modern Balkh. Alarmed: | emen 
of his indefatigable enemy, Bessus, at the head of a great beye o 
Bactrian and Sogdian horse, passed over the Oxus into Sogdiana 
and, after burning all the vessels which he had used in the кън. 
portation of his forces, fortified himself at Nautaca, a. city of Sog- 
diana, now called Nekshab. This large and fertile province is so 
denominated from the beautiful valley of Sogd, one of the four 
paradises of Asia, through the midst of which rolls the noble river 
Car, “ which branches into a thousand clear streams, that: wate: 
the gardens and cultivated lands, with which the whole plain is 
covered.”* On its banks stood Maracanda, its capital, the modern 
Samarcand, a city very celebrated in the annals of Asia and in the 
page of her enraptured poets. But this delightful and secluded 
region was now doomed to become the theatre of a war of dreadful 
devastation; not indeed between Alexander and Bessus, for the latter 
was soon overpowered, but between that conqueror and a hardy race 
of northern warriors, Sogdians and Scythinns, reluctant to bear Ma- 
cedonian fetters; a race among whom Freedom had taken up her 
ancient abode, and Virtue delighted to reside. 

Alexander, in his pursuit, arriving at the Oxus, called by the Ori- 
entals Gihon, that vast river (now lost in the sands) which formed the 
ancient barrier between the empires of Iran and Turan, was astonished 
at the magnitude of the river, which was three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, of proportionable depth, and extremely turbulent and rapid. 
All the timber in the neighbourhood had been designedly cut down 
by Besus, so that there existed no possibility of constructing rafts; 
and every fragment of a vessel had been destroyed. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, the bravest and most experienced generals of his army 
despaired of prosecuting farther the pursuit of Bessus and the con- 




















* Sir William Jones's Description of Asia, p. 24. 
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quest of Northern Asia. It is on occasions arduous and momentous, 
as these, that truc Genius displays the genuine stamp of its celestial 
descent, ее the dictates of fear and the pressure of 
ver, Alexander, alter some reflection, having read that the first 
обе were mate of wieken covered with hides, (as in fact those of 
the old Britons were,) determined upon trying the experiment; and 
ordered all the skins, used by the army for the covering of their tents 
and baggage, to be ‘stuffed with straw-and other light materials, 
and so strongly sewed together, as to resist the entrance of the 
water. On these, firmly compacted in the short space of five days, 
he safely transported his whole army to the opposite banks, and 
immediately commenced his march for Nautaca, whither he had 
been informed Bessus had retired. In his way thither, he received 
inveltigenee, by deserters, that the greater part of the Bactrian horse 
had left Bessus and dispersed, and, shortly after, heralds arrived from 
Spitamenes e other Persian officers, most in his confidence, with 
intelligence that they had risen upon the bloody usurper, had bound 
him in chains, and were ready, on certain conditions, to surrender 
him in that state to Alexander, With those conditions the king 
readily complied; and Bessus was brought, manacled in the fetters 
with which he had insulted his sovereign, to the Macedoman camp. 
Like a furious savage, unworthy to wear the garb of a man, Spita- 
menes himself, according to- Curtius, led him, stark naked, by a 
chain that encircled his neck, into the pregence of Alexander, 
who, ordering his nose and ears to be cut off, delivered him over to 
Oxyartes, the brother of Darius, that, after suffering all the refined 
tortures due to his unprovoked cruelty, he might be shot to death 

with arrows, in the same manner as he had dispatched Darius.* 
Had Alexander's sole object been the capture and punishment of 
Bessus, now that object was accomplished, he probably would have 
yielded to the wishes of a harassed army, and have returned ‘to 











* Curtiug, bivir cap: 20. Arrian, fib. ui. cap. jo. 
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Babylon, or, at least, to Candahar and the provinces adjoining India, 
the invasion of which country оса ethyl hase meditated | 
But it was his intention not to be the nominal sovereign: over any 
_ part of Asia; he meant to found his claim to the title of s sovercign on 

actual conquest. Animated by this hope, he determined tom 
to Maracanda, the capital; and. having procured, бой фе. hardy 
breed of the country, a considerable addition of horses to supply ee 
place of those that had perished in crossing the snows of Paropamisus 
and at the passage of the Oxus, he now pursued his progress into. e 
heart of Sogdia, and even to the Iaxartes, (the modern Sihon, or 
Sir,) that bounds it northward, The same species of vanity that 
led the Macedonians to term Paropamisus the Caucasus, induced 
them to denominate this river the Tanais, whereas that river: (now 
the Don) rolls ata great distance to the north; separating Asiatic Scy- 
thia from Europe. Near the banks of the Laxartes, a body of thirty 
thousand natives having assembled, had greatly annoyed the advanced 
detachments, and cut off the foraging parties. Elated with this tem- 
porary success, the barbarians retired to a rocky eminence in the 
neighbourhood, exceedingly steep and rugged, whence it required 
no small exertions of Alexander to dislodge them; a great number of 
his troops being killed in the difficult ascent and assault, and himself 
shot through the leg with an arrow, which shattered the ана or 
smaller bone.* This bold but successless effort of the Sogdians and 
Scythians seemed byt as a signal for the revolt of the whole adjoining 
country; and, effectually to crush it, it became necessary to besiege 
and carry by storm no less than seven considerable cities, of which 
Cyropolis, built by Cyrus, was the strongest, and taken not without 
a violent conflict, in which Alexander was again wounded. He 
received intelligence, also, that the dispersed Bactrians, who had 
followed Bessus, had . rallied in great force, with Spitamenes at 
‘heir head, and were besieging Maracanda. Alexander immediately 
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sent off a strong reinforcement to the Macedonian garrison in that 
city; эч: having commenced the erection of a strong fortress on 

[axartes, for the purpose of overawing the country and prevent- 
ing a second revolt; as well as for its defence against the future 
incursions of the Scythians, he would not personally relinquish, tll 
it was kuhad; so necessary and important an undertaking, But 
~ythians, pouring down to the river-side in great bodies of 
rite were determined that no fortress should be erected either to 
repel their incursions or effect the conquest of them. They Бог» 
(however falsely, as the reader has seen above,) that they were a 
people hitherto not only unsubdued, but, in ancient times, themselves 
т conquerors of Asia; and, with loud and insulting reproaches from 

e opposite shore, at once derided and defied the Macedonians, 
ass invited the attack, and, relying on their numerous cavalry that 
lined the shore and covered all the adjacent country, they dared 
them to cross the river and attempt their subjugation; calling on 
Alexander by name, and desiring that he would forbear to enroll the 
Scythians among his new subjects, or consider them as of the same 
dastardly and effeminate character with the nations inhabiting the 
Southern Asia, 

Irritated to the last degree by these invectives, Alexander having, 
in twenty days, by the labour of the whole army, completed the 
Sogdian Alexandria, prepared to cross the river on the kind of floats 
used at the Oxus, The skins, stuffed as before,, with light materials, 
being expeditiously prepared, the army once more embarked, to the 
sound of trumpets, on those buoyant machines: and, at the instant of 
their embarkation, a torrent of darts and other missile weapons, 
hurled from the engines, was poured against the foe, who, having 
formed no conception of the jaculatory strength of those engines, 
and seeing many of their comrades wounded by them, retired in 
confusion and dismay to some little distance from the shore. The 
archers and slingers, also, who advanced in the first line, so inces- 
santly galled them with showers of stones and arrows, as greatly to 












check the vigour of their attack upon the 
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and the other troops who brought up the rear. 
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landing was effected without any serious loss on- the part of the | 
Macedonians, and the forces, forming in close order as they arrived, 
presented a formidable front to the retreatiy = Scythiar 

principal strength consisted in their numerous and excellent cavalry 
and, unfortunately, the first division. dispatched against. them by 
Alexander was so far inferior in that respect, that they were quickly. 
surrounded, and would have been cut to pi eces, had not the king, 
immediately ordered the whole body of his horse, with all th : 
light-armed troops and the archers, to. advance. uy on them. He. 
himself, al the head of one half of that body, fell on them i 1 Па ih B 
while the other half, commanded by Balaorus, attacked them in. 
front; by which skilful manœuvre. the surrounded bands were 
courage, were vigorously assailed on every quarter... Ln this situation, 
the contest of barbarian with veteran and discipli ed troops, how- 
ever violent, could not be lasting; and accordingly, after having a 
thousand Scythians slain on the spot, and among them Satraces, 
their general, the remainder sought their safety in that rapid flight 
for which their excellent horses were so well calculated... The 
Macedonians pursued; but, such was the celerity of the retreating 
foe, that, after suffering severely from, the excessive heat arid from are 
dent thirst, (for it was now the height of summer, ), they were com- 
pelled to return in possession of only one hundred and filiy prisoners. 
A thousand also of the Macedonians, according to Curtis, were, 
on this accasion, wounded; and sixty horse and one hundred foot 
were slain: a number far greater than is recorded to. have fallen.in 
the battle of the Granicus.* The boast of the Scythians, therefore, of 
superior fortitude and experience in war. to the inhabitants of 
Southern Asia was not entirely without foundation;and Alexander, 
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* Arrian, lib, iv. cap, 4, and Curtins, ‘lib, Vil, cap. 9. 
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war with them, at least for е ргеѕепі. _. 

I do fot mean to accompany Alexander farther through the 
Northern Asia, though there still remains a vast field to be beaten by 
the general historian and the geographer. I have attended him 
thus far principally to give consistency to the character of this inde- 
fatigable hero, with which I commenced the narration of his asto- 
nishing exploits in Asia, and, with some farther remarks on which, 
I shall conclude the history of his Indian campaign. 

During Alexander's abode, or rather migration, in these remote 
northern regions, there arrived at his camp ambassadors from various 
nations, attracted by his renown or compelled by motives of terror, 
to seek EA Among these, Arrian particularly enumerates 
the A cythians, celebrated by Homer for their inflexible love 
of justice inal their honest poverty; and the Scythians of Europe, 
who were received with kindness and treated with respect. Thus, 
by his generosity or his valour, all the. circumjacent nations being 
brought under the Macedonian yoke, Alexander returned to Sogdia, 
fully determined, in the ensuing spring, to commence his long 
meditated Indian expedition. Maracanda remained still besieged 
by the Sogdian and other forces under Spitamenes, but, on the 
approach lof the arnry, that restless chief fled into Bactria, where 
he was afterwards massacred by his own troops.* 

The lofty, craggy, and scarcely accessible fortress, denominated 
by classical writers Petra Oxiana, or the Rock of Oxus, whither a 
body of thirty thousand Sogdians had retired, with ammunition and 
provisions sufficient to support them for two years, and in the firm 
determination of | e it to the last extremity, was the next im- 
portant object of this’ c campaign: Like many similar fortresses in 
India, кайра ыба tele to a vast height, and had only one 
ascent to its summit, by a steep narrow winding path, strongly 





for prolonging the 
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1 at proper distances; the whole rendered still more diffi- 
сш Eh by the deep rere ice, (for, the winter was now 
far advanced,) which had: incrusted its surfaces)» The Barbarians, 
from. че кочип insulting | Alex: | 









tated bien, Er a eee i UR 
the first man who should gain the summit of меа маиб: нй 
portion to others; inting three hundred ‘picked men,» 
those most accustomed: EE to that дб and: zardous 
service. After immense toil and the destruction of great numbers, 
. who, in the шар» were precipitated down the abrupt chii; 1 
means of iron pins, used) by the army in pitching their tents, foresbl: 
driven into the sides.of the rock, and of ropes fastened to:thems by 
which they elevated. and. supported! cach other, thé) greater part о 
this, daring band, in the dead of the night, ‘reached the ородо, 
at ithe break. of day, ‘displayed . to: theirrdelighted comrade 
promised signals of success. »\ Alexander immediately summoned t 
garrison to. surrender, shewing them aloft the! winged soldier’; who 
had conquered every difficulty of both art\and natures ‘The asto- 
nished garrison, ignorant of their numbers and the slender arms they 
е possessed, while their imagination, through terror, greatly magnified 
gag. both, immediately surrendered»to: the ‘shouting: foe; and Oxyartes, 
we the governor of Bactria, and many grandecs of :that:provinee, were 
taken prisoners. , But the greatest prize that»fell-into, the victor’s 
hands, on this‘oceasion,: was: the beautiful Roxana, ithe: е of 
Oxyartes, whom Alexander, deeply smitten: awith’ her? transcendent 
charms, afterwards exalted to be the partner:ofhis throne. » 
We must pass over, as not sufficiently illustrative aire! 
subject, various, military occurrences that took place in the course of 
the present: year, the conflicts with the! Dahas, 1. the Massageta:, whose 
names. yet survive in, the modern. ‘Dabistan and the Indian Geter, 
or Jauts, and other tribes of Barbarians inhabiting the Northern 
Asia; the disputable adventure of the Amazonian. queen, and the 
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if tastroph $ thit befeliClytus and Calisth er СЕ; the former the 
rah: امار ی‎ Totter of. mental; intoxication. Filled as we 
EER and: just indignation at these repeated outrages 
committed ‘by’ a character, in other respects so elevated, against 
_ дес н cy and: virtue, let ив: in ‘candor consider’ the jarring and 
contradictory accounts delivered ‘down to posterity concerning these 
disgraceful events’ and) the ‘causes that led, to them; the turbulent 
spirit of the factious Greeks; the imsolence of the veteran soldier; 
the ии ой е unbending philosopher; the spirit of com- 
peti а а camp, and of jealousies that distract a 
Lert he: ننج‎ that, in- requiring the ceremony of 
sac in ун however abhorrent it might be, from Gre- 
ymsand prejudices, Alexander demanded no more than the 
ormance of: an ancient: civil custom, a reverential distinction 
which the kings of Persia had: always) enjoyed, as the presumed 
vicegerents:of deity, equally the dispensers of its benevolence and its 
vengeance; impregnated with a portion of the sacred fire that came 
down from heaven, and was constantly carned before them in the 
camp and in the temple. It might have been attended with danger 
to have, on a sudden, dispensed. with a homage thus immemiorially 
paid to them; a -homage ` whi ribed and religion 
sanctioned. [am far from meaning to become an apologist for the 
vices of Alexander, but so obscurely and confusedly have many of 
the leading events in his life been handed down to us by varying 
a that, where there is:'room for the mitigation of error in a 
inguished personage of antiquity, it is consistent with benevolence 
i justice: to: attempt it. 

u The spring, so. impatiently expected, of that eupicions year 
which was to-add India to the conquests of Alexander, at lengt 
began to dawn. A seasonable supply of sixteen thousand fresh re- 
cruits from Greece had-also recently arrived; and the king had pre- 
viously ordered a body of thirty thousand young men, of the first 
families, the most'brave, the most canes and in the flower of their 
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vained in the Macedonian way of fighting, and ıo attend ч the e army, 
during his absence from his Persian dominions, . hostage b 





not mentioned by Arrian, акай Кы аруу dading his 
troops heavily encumbered with their baggage and. the rich spoils 
they had taken in Asia, to which they seemed more: cordially at- 
tached than to his favourite project of the Indian war, ordered all 
the royal property of that species, to an immense amount, to be 
brought into a мден, and then set ADS mI 
own hands. Afterwards he commanded the baggage ‘and spoils of 
the whole army to be brought into the same. ки and, promising 
to compensate their loss after the Indian campaign; 

individual to set fire to hisown, which; however 
obeyed; since the king himself had submit sha 
the meanest soldier: Curtius bas asserted, probably: from the same 
sources with Plutarch, asimilar relation, only: with the difference of 
referring the fact to a prior périod, that is, during the ardour of the 
pursuit of Bessus.* 

Thus anxiously impatient the general, and thus ерй free from 
every incumbrance the army which he commanded, the march 
commenced for India with the first dawn of the infant» year, 
Leaving Баай Alexander returned to the Pardpamisus by. the 
same route which he had taken in his pursuit of Bessus, and-again 
crossing that mountain, in ten days reached Alexandria, «which 
he had with so much judgement erected asa grand depét of arms, 
and for the purpose of facilitating his intended expedition. | Its 
situation, also, оп the confines of India, Persia, and Bactria, might 
have recommended it as a proper place’ for an emporium: of that 
extended commerce which was an object-ever uppermost їп his 
mind, Having displaced the governor for misconduct, atid: appointed 


























® Plutarch in Vita Alexand. Cartius, lib. vii cap. 6. 
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another on whom ‘he could place the ‘firmest confidence, he ad- 
vanced ‘by a north-east route to the Cophenes, a river that formed 
the’boundary of the province to which Paropamisus gave its name, 
and, in D’Anville’s Geography, is recognized in the Cow. Hence 
Hephzstion and Perdiccas were sent on before with a considerable 
detachment, to scour the country: and prepare the bridge of boats 
which would be necessary for the transportation of the army across 
the Indus. Alexander, with the main body of the army, advanced 
‘7 a north-east direction towards the territories of a considerable 
Indian nation, called the Aspii. In his progress thither, he passed 
two: other rivers, the Choé and Euaspla, and subdued the petty 
tribes that inhabited their banks: In the vigorous opposition of the 
Aspii, he had a specimen of the formidable resistance which he was 
fterwatds to meet with from their countrymen beyond the Indus; 
or, this brave people, setting fire to their principal city, which they 
despaired of defending, resolutely opposed, his army on the moun- 
tains and the plain, nor gave over the conflict till their general was 
slain, and forty thousand men lay dead on the field ot battle. 
After this hard-fought contest, Alexander marched through the terri- 
tories of the Guræi; who; terrified at the- fate of the Aspil, readily 
submitted. He here found great difficulty in crossing the siver of 
the same name, which was very rapid and dangerous; and is, in fact, 
the modern Attock, a word which implies forbidden; for, the great 
Indian law-giver fixed this stream as, the ancient boundary of the 
empire, and forbade it to be passed. The Gurai inhabited the country 
of Garna, the celebrated empire formerly of Mahmud, and, in later 
times, of Timur Shah. | 

тне next Considerable nation, subdued on the west of the Indus, 
were the Assaceni, answering, in the modern geography of India, to 
Ash=Nagar. ‘The Assaceni, finding resistance on the open plains of 
no effect against invaders so well disciplined in the science of war, 
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pursued’ a conduct exactly the reverse! of that | 
they entirely deserted the open country, ; 
within the walls of Massaga, their prin 









їр: l city, saf whitch}: lready 
strongly fortified, they laboured to increase the security by addi 
tional works. Masaga was washed towards the ‘east by a rapid 
river, whose precipitous banks forbade ‘access om aie ee It 
was sheltered towards the west and south by rocks of us 








height, with deep ravines at their base, and round the 
limits extended a fosse of great breadth: Аан of vast height and 
thickness surrounded the вы, On attentively vit e for- 
tifications, Alexander saw. its reduction wea be a ной of great 
alk and to him there seemed ‘no more certain method of effect« 

it than by wholly filling up diè бое}. апа planting’ his en- 
sinks of attack on the ground elevated artificially hereon to- 
а height as would command the town. ‘This minutely particulas 
account of Masaga is taken principally from Quintus Coftins.#. 
Arrian, however, records the siege and capture of this strongly-for- 
tified city as one of the most difficult and prolonged of any in the 
Indian expedition, and, on that account, I have paid more than 
usual attention to the relation of ‘this writer, ever to be suspected 
where an opportunity for eloquent exaggeration occurs, On a nearer 
inspection of the fortifications for this purpose, the king was wounded 
in the leg by an arrow, shot from the wall, which put him to such ex- 
quisite torture that he could not avoid exclaiming, “ While I am 
hailed as a deity and the son of Jupiter, the agony of this wound too 
plainly demonstrates tome that I am still but a mortal!" -Notwith- 
standing that agony, however, he would not retire to his tent till he 
had given all the necessary orders for filling up the ditch with the 
wreck of demolished edifices that formed. the suburbs, with fallen 
trees of great magnitude and with massy stones and dirt, collected 
together in great heaps, and thrown in for the purpose. That 
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tr ‘dead, nad the. генри ас пате ы had taken 

мр моја, for the. better defence of the city, seven thousand stout 
ian alpine ged ts, (a pre | 

i r periods, the war-tribe of India let: out its services for hire,) 

and en seemed бера to fulfil the duty of faithful merce- 

: tonished as they were at the new species of 


| кану engine b brought agains them, and that from a, quarter which 








on accessible, yet exerted themselves vigo- 
шы in, грее: the акаш, and stood firm: at, their posts amidst 
the torrent of darts, arrows, and other missile weapons, hurled from 
the, towers, which did infinite execution among them. For four 
successive days did Alexander ineffectually bring his engines against 
the. walls, and, though:a breach had been early made in them, yet, 
from the united skill and valour of the enemy, they attempted. in 
vain to take it by storm, and the trumpets sounded more than once 
that retreat which was so unusual and so degrading to Macedonian 
soldiers. In ancient as in, modern times, the death of the com- 
mander-in-chief, in Indian warfare, has ever been the forerunner 
of the defeat of his troops, and thus it happened at Massaga; for, 
while their general survived, the mercenaries were invincible; but 
the chief, on this occasion, being slain by an arrow, and the greater 
part of the. troops, themselves wounded. or exhausted, by incessant 
fatigue, they at length surrendered on honourable conditions; the 
queen herself, issuing forth from the gates, at the head of a train of 
noble. females, all bearing golden goblets, full of wine, by way of 
oblation to Alexander as a god, The queen, according to Curtius, 
was equally beautiful and brave, and presented her infant son to 
Alexander with so much attractive grace, that another sûn, Was, 
afterwards, the result of that meeting, who bore the name of Alex- 
ander, and became the head of the tribe of Sutrant, (so called 
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from Sultan Escander Zul Catnein, his Asiatic 
are said, by Abul Fazil, to have’ flourished | 
sctupulously to have preserved the genealogical records of. their 
illustrious descent.* With respect to the resolute 
that remained after the capitulation, Alexandér offered | 
into his own pay, and enroll them among: the Macedonians 
which they at first readily consented; but, afterwards, reflecti ig 
deeply dishonourable it would be for Indians to igh gh 
Indians, they formed a secret plan to march off in a body by night 
to their own country. On the disco ty of that plan by tex: | 
they were surrounded by his army, and cut to pieces before they 
could effectuate their escape. Plutarch brands this act as a scini- 
dalous breach of faith in the king, but I think wi eat injustic 
since their return must have spread a general ки aioe the 
country, and the result might have been fatal t to his views. 
Alexander, reserving to himse body army for the 
subjugation of the greater cities and more formidable tribes, dispatched 
detachments, under various commanders, for the reduction of those 
of inferior note. Among these were the neighbouring cities of Ora 
and Bazira: against the former were sent Attalus and other gencrals; 
and against the latter Coenus: but neither of these officers was at 
first successful in his attack, and the king was obliged to’ bring 
succours in person before they could be reduced. Of these two, 
Bazira was by far the strongest and most difficult to be subdued; 
for it was the capital of a small district, known by situation, and the 
remarkable correspondence of its name, to be the moder province 
of Bijore; a province exceedingly rugged and mountainotis, and in- 
habited by a fierce and warlike tribe. The Bazireans, by no means 
intimidated at the fate of the Assaceni, defended themselves against 
the troops under Coenus with obstinate bravery, rushing down from 
tlic Heights on which their city stood, and demolishing the works 
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ed to be raised against it. As no hopes were. entertained by 

he speedy surrender of that city by such a martial 
гер; and it was become necessary first to. reduce Ora, into which 
Abissarus, a powerful. Indian prince in those quarters, had thrown a 
considerable body of mercenary soldiers, Ccenus had orders to erect a 
fort opposite the gates of the city, and, leaving a strong garrison in it, 
for the purpose of checking the impetuous sallies of the enemy, to 
join. himself with the remainder of his forces. Ora, which had 
defied Attalus, soon yielded to the superior might of Alexander. 
The rampart, intended to surround it, being at length finished, and 
escape impossible, the inhabitants were summoned to deliver up the 
city. On their refusal, the walls were scaled, and, the place being 
taken by storm, every soul within it perished, In Ora were found 
many elephants, which were of great use to Alexander, who was 
now constantly opposed in battle by that formidable train of animals, 
The citizens of Bazira, in the mean time, were not inactive; but, 
despising the small number of troops left to overawe them, made 
frequent excursions into the open country. In one of these exeur- 
sions, they were pursued and attacked with great fury by the garri- 
son, who killed five hundred of them, took seventy prisoners, and 
beat the rest back again into the city. And now Alexander himself, 
with the main army, bearing certain destruction to all opposers, 
rapidly approached. Before his arrival, however, having heard of 
the miserable fate of Ora, in which they read their own, if conquered, 
and mistrustful of the strength of the fortifications of the city against 
the terrible Macedonian, engines of war, the Bazireans contrived to 
baffle the vigilance of the garrison, and, at the dead of the night, 
issuing forth on the side less closely blockaded, fled to a stupendous 
rock adjoining, named Aornus. To the same rock, as to an impreg- 
nable bulwark, and: the lofty castle erected on its almost insuperable 
summit, from every surrounding district already had flocked, in in- 
numerable multitudes, all those brave Indians who yet felt the ardent 
throb for liberty and independence, and disdained the fetters of a 
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foe, that had spread desolation through their 


verse 





new and sanguina 
whole frontier, 4 

This celebrated rock, according to the nearest 
modern geography, is situated about ; и -nve German $ norul- 
east from Pcelishore, and eighty-five from Cabul; and D*Anville has 
satisfactorily recognized its ancient.name in the Indian ap ative of 
Renas. According to Arrian, the circumference of its base is two 
hundred furlongs, or neatly twenty-five English miles; its altitude, 
where lowest, is eleven: but that description is indefinite, and leaves 
too much to the operations of imagination, Formed like the Рена 
Sogdiana, before described, and many others at this day used as 
places of secure defence by the Indian rajahs, it rose from. this 
broad base, in a direction nearly perpendicular, to ils very | 
which was a wide and fertile plain, presenting the appear: 
immense cone, and to that summit there was only one steep, rugged, 
winding, path, cut out by human toil. The deep and rapid Suvat, 
a branch of the Indus, foamed at its foot on one side, and. together 
with the steep and craggy banks, which confined the struggling cur; 
rent, prohibited all attack. On the other side, deep cavities, ar- 
tiicially sunk, like yawning abysses, threatened to ingulph who- 
soever had the temerity to approach it, Near the top gushed forth 
a beautiful spring of the purest water, which flowed plentfully down 
the rock; its sides were clothed with lofty and dark woods, and as 
much arable land was cultivated upon its summit as would furnish 
provisions for a thousand men, 

Alexander, on finding Bazira deserted, immediately pursued the 
fugitives to Aornus, and nothing could equal his astonishment on 
beholding its vast clevation and great natural strength, except the 
ardour of his resolve to become the master of it. Besides, every 
secret spring of glory and emulation was awakened afresh in his soul 
on the contemplation of that renowned fortress: for, either tradition, 
or Greek adulation, had circulated a report, that Hercules, on his 
invasion of India, was baffled. in every attempt to make himself 
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= this. rock. This story may possibly have been founded on 
some military. ; carried on in these regions-by Rostam, the Per- 
an, or Retna) the йай, Hercules, during the conquests that ren- 
dered them so famous in their respective countries: Fired with the 
-e of succeeding where Hercules himself had failed, Alexander was 
determined to fake Aornus, or perish before it. He, therefore, or- 
aid the most active preparations to be immediately commenced 
for a regular siege; but, knowing that these and the siege itself 
would take up much time, he, in the interim, employed that part of 
the army, which was not thus engaged, mm more permanently se- 
curing the countries which he had left behind, as well as in adding 
to his conquests a city in those parts, called Ecbolina, which ca- 
pitulated without much opposition. The preparations for the attack 
upon Aornus being completed, and the cavities that rendered i itin- 
accessible on one side being filled up, in the same manner as the 
fosse of Massaga, by felling the timber of an айас forest, he 
selected thirty young men, the bravest and most alert among those 
who formed his body-guard, as leaders of the determined band, 
which had orders to make the first attempt at scaling the rock. 
The king seemed to his officers so ardent in the affair, that they 
united their requests that he would not engage personally in an 
attack, which would, probably, be attended with inevitable destruc- 
‘ tion to the first assailants. The instant, however, the trumpets 
sounded, as a signal for that attack, Alexander flew like lightning 
to the spot, and, bidding his valiant guards follow their sovereign’s 
steps, began laboriously to climb the rock. The whole army, ani- 
mated by his example, in a transport of enthusiasm, encouraging 
one another with shouts and songs, pressed cagerly forward to the 
steep ascent, and every instrument used in escalade was diligently cm- 
ployed to facilitate their progress. That diligence, however, was, in 
the first instance, utterly fruitless; for, the besieged rolled down upon 
them, from above, stones of a vast magnitude, rendered irresistable by 
the velocity of their descent, which bore them violently back again, 
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and, while some fell, dreadfully bruised and mangled, to 
others were precipitated into the Suvat, where they were ingulphed. 
This novel mode of fighting, added ‘to this resolute opposition, struck 
no dismay into the mind of Alexander, nor анов те hopes he 
had formed of finally reducing Aornus. Deriving’ only additional 
vigour from the increase of danger, the army redoubled its « 
ascend the rock; but, from its steepness and the anıêéoth eA of ity 
surface, they could gain no firm hold nor footing; while the hard- 
ness of its substance resisted, like adamant, (һе ейге о? the tools 
with which they in vain endeavoured to pierce its sides and fix the 
scaling-ladders. Still, however, they undauntedly persevered, | Again 
and again baffled, they as repeatedly renewed their attacks; bt 
Alexander, seeing no Prospect of success by open assault, ана bèing 
filled with commiseration for the brave men, who were perishing in 
multitudes around him, at length ordered a retreat to be sounded. 

A close and prolonged blockade might be’ productive of famine 
бар the innumerable throng who had shut themselves up in the 
castle of Aornus; and famine would do the work of destruction more 
rapidly than all the warlike engines of Alexander. 

That blockade, therefore, for which ample preparations had been 
already made, now commenced with vigour: The former lines òf 
investment were contracted, the ramparts strengthened, the wooden 
towers advanced close to the rock, and on them other works were 
constructed, which brought them still nearer the besieged. While 
these things were going on, an old man, who had long passed the life 
of a hermit, in a cavern of the rock, came to Alexander, and offered, 
for a considerable reward, to guide a small band of soldiers, by a 
secret path, to the plain onthe summit, where they might conceal 
themselves in the wood that grew there till they could be reinforced 
by others. The terms demanded were immediately agreed to, and 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, with a detachment of light-armed sol- 
diers was sent with him, receiving orders, when they should reach the 
summit, strongly to intrench themselves in that wood, and эрну оп 
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high a burning torch, as the signal of their success. With immense toil 
and hazard, Ptolemy successfully reached the top, displayed the signal, 
and. intrench ed himself till thetreacherous Indian conducted others 
to the: same: spot. ‘These carried the farther command of Alex- 
ander to’ Ptolemy, that the following day, when he should again 
orm-the rock by the ordinary path of ascent, the troops with him 
should rush with fury om the rear.of the astonished enemy. The 
command was: punctually obeyed; but so great was the number of 
the enemy and so. ardent their courage, that, though they saw 
themselves betrayed, and attacked at once: both: in front and rear, 
they manifested neither confusion nor terror, but vigorously repelled 
the attack of each party, again driving the Macedonians, who en- 
gaged them from below, down the rugged precipices, and com- 
pelling Ptolemy to retreat for security to his intrenchment, which 
was constructed with too much military skill to be easily forced by 
barbarian prowess. Thus: victorious, the besieged made the rock 
resound with acclamationsof triumph, and mingled the scoff of de- 
rision with the extravagancies of mirth. Alexander, equally enraged 
and surprised at the failure of this two-fold discomfiture, determined 
to advance his works still higher up the rock, cutting down. more 
trees, filling up more interstices, and erecting, of earth and stone, an 
enormous counter-agger, whose height he intended should, im time, 
rival that of Aornus. In the mean time, the Indians affected to 
behold these uncommon eflorts of a great general with contempt, 
and continued for two days and nights their Bacchanalian revels. 
On the third night, the noise of the cymbals ceased, and the rock 
appeared, through its whole extent, illuminated with torches, which 
the king observing, instantly conjectured the enemy were attempting 
an escape from the rock; and, as more than enough of Macedonian 
blood had been shed at Aornus, he felt no inclination to obstruct 
their purpose: On the contrary, he withdrew his forces from the 
blockaded avenues, that they might have a free passage; but, in 
revenge of their obstinacy and insults, the instant they had descend- 
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ed, he directed his forces to pursue the fugitives, and cut to pic es as 
many as they could overtake, Alexander now took possession of 
the deserted rock; offered magnificent sacrifices upon it, and-erected 
altars to Minerva and Victory, He then. 
ut, and consigned thé» charge of that importar 
an Indian chief, -on whos 
might depend. Тһе аБоуе: ассоцпі оѓ Ње siege and capture 
Aornus is what we find in Arrian and Curtius, whose relations, in 
this as in. many: other cases, are not easily to be reconciled; but as 
the latter probably, composed his work from. materials to which 
Arrian might not have access, however guilty he may be of frequent 
exaggeration, his florid narration isnot wholly undeserving of atten- 
tion.* | | i1 ire ii i ARÈ 

Alter the capture of Aornus, Alexander marched, ina north-east 
direction, to Pucela, or Peucelaotis, the capital of a province, known 
in Indian geography, as detailed in the Ayeen Akbery, by the name 
of Puhkely, to which the Greek term TltuxeAnwrig Corresponds as nearly 
as the idiom of the two languages would admit of. The province jis 
situated among the western sources of the Indus, and the city itself 
is washed by the main stream of the Sinde. Hither, as was before 
observed, Hephastion and Perdiccas had been dispatched, on the 
commencement of the march from Paropamisus, to provide a 
bridge of boats, and make other preparations for crossing the Indus 
at this point. Here he found those generals engaged in the siege of 
this capital, which had employed their whole force, during thirty 
days; but, on the king's arrival, it surrendered: and the princes of 
the country, which had not yet submitted, now hastened to pay their 
homage to Alexander, and be enrolled among his allies and friends, 
Among these, the earliest and the most disti guished for riches and 
power, was Taxiles, sovereign of the whole country extending be- 
tween the Sinde and the Hydaspes, who not only brought from 
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beyond. the: Sinde very handsome presents in money, elephants, 
| provision; but was also’ actively erviceable in promoting and 
securing: the future conquests of ‘Alexander. 1 
_ The bridge of boats was already prepared; but this being not 
deemed the properest: point for the easy and secure transportation of 
the forces, Alexander sent forward the heavy-armed troops and the 
gross of the army to a place on the Sinde, sixteen days march 
фар ино, that position. At this place the mountainous range of 
| terminated, and the level plain of the Panjab commenced, 
s0 олов! better adapted to the purpose of crossing on a bridge 
of beats than where the stream flowed turbulent on a rapid descent.* 
With the. light-armed troops he himself marched back into the 
territories: of the Assaceni, where he was informed the brother of the 
е киц -had sevolte and, with a great body of barbarians, had fled 
mountains. Alexander, however, anxious to penetrate into 
the interior of f India, did not ‘think proper to pursue him to this re- 
treat; and employed hus troops, with the assistance of the natives, in 
catching the elephants which abound in that province, and are taken 
by the natives with singular dexterity, for the purpose of acting 
against the numerous train of that animal, which he expected would 
be opposed to him by the princes reigning beyond the eastern shore 
of the Indus. It seems to have been during this second expedition to 
the Assaceni and Cophenes, or Cow-River, which bounded their ter- 
ritorics on the west, that Alexander paid his memorable visit to the 
city of Nysa; denominated Dionysopolis, in Ptolemy, from the tra- 
dition of its having been founded by Dionysius, or Bacchus, in his 
invasion of India, and known, in Sanscreet, by the resembling appel- 
lation of Naiskada,j; Concerning that invasion, and the curious 
fragment of both Indian and Greck history that regards Nysa, us 
well as its supposed founder, and the adjacent mountain Meros, 
(the Meru, or north pole, of the Bralhmins,) the reader has already, 
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in the former part of this volume, been presented wi very circum 
stantial, details,* and every thing added i in фә еа would be 
tautology, except that, on taking f on of the city and the moun- 
tain, the triumphant host resigned itself, for six days ogether,, 
transports of impetuous joy and the’ extravagance: of Bacch: 
revels. After -this imprudent; and; in fact, scarcely credible, re- 
Jaxation ın a hostile country, Alexander, induced either by curiosity 
or vanity to navigate the Indus, жайра АНАН ands finding 
near its banks a thick wood, ordered sufficient | be 
down for the construction of rafts, to pkd himseli 
troops with him to that more convenient point of- transportat 
where Hephæstion and Perdiccas had prepared the- bridge of E 
and whither the main body of the army һай marched some. time 
before from Peucelaotis. On their safe arrival there, the em- 
barkation took place; and, so excellently had every previous mea- 
sure been arranged, the transportation of the whole. army was effect- 
ed, equally without loss and without opposition, 

In the introductory work, whatever concerns the sestanke of 
this part of India, as well as most things that have relation to the 
religion and the singular manners and customs of this ancient and 
secluded race, have been extensively discussed: The narration, 
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* Consult pages 122 and 123 preceding. + Arrian, lib. vi capa: Curtina, lib, viii «эр, 10. 


t That work, the Ixniax Amtiqeities, in fact, way composed on purpose to leave this 
history clear from the incumbrance of numerous notes on these diferent subjects, which must 
necessarily have been long and sometimes tediow, from the minuteness of detail into which it 
would often have been indispensable to enter, for the complete elucidation of subjects so 
novel to Europeans, By throwing together those occasional strictures into distinc: Dissertations, 
which might be consulted at pleasure, I thought I should materially assist the reader, without 
disgusting him by a page overloaded with annotation. Tt was never, indeed, my intention, 
that those Dissertations should have swelled to their present magnitude; but'thar inconvenience, 
if it be one, has gradually sprung up from the wast variety, and, I may add from others, 
whose decision the public has been accustomed to respect, the national importance, in more 
than one respect, of the topics discussed. I have consumed on these two works ten of the 
prime year: of fleeting life, and I have been honoured with no inconsiderable portion of 
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therefore, of the farther progress of Alexander into the interior of 
India, will flow on uninterruptedly, except in those cases where 
ee “more recently obtained, may render occasional addition 


he great river, properly called 20 
the точ accurate geographer of India, of ‘ten ойр streams 
scending from the Persian and Tartarian: mountains, of which 
Alexander had previously crossed the Cophenes, the Choaspes, and 
the other branches on the west of the Sinde. ‘Five more, rushing 
down on the eastern side of the Sinde, and giving to that country 
the name of Panjab, were yet to be crossed ere he could complete 
his original intention of reaching the distant Ganges. They were 
to be crossed too at a scason when the periodical rains, already 
commenced in the northern mountains, had swollen them to an 
uncommon magnitude, and greatly increased their rapidity. The 
Sinde, as we are informed from Sansereet authority, in its early 
coure was anciently called NrLas, or the Blue River, from the 
dark hue of its waters; and this native appellation, added to the 
crocodiles and the Egyptian beans that grew on its banks, will, in 
some degree, account for the strange mistake of Alexander, that he 
had discovered the sources of the Nile in this region of Northern 
India. Indian traditions mention, also, a city of the same name, 
situated near the present Attock, which a variety of circumstances 




















the public applause for my zeal and my perseverance, Let it be remembered, however, that 
applause is at best but a pleasing phastem:— had those ten years, and the same ardour of 
perseverance, been employed in the vigorous pursuit of independance by commerce, or in any 
more active line of honourable exertion, how different a prospect would have been opened to 
my advancing life! ‘To myself, what solid, what permanent, good has been the result? 
or how have I been repaid the little fortune which I originally sunk in books, prints, and other 
articles of high expense, when I undertook these works? | am not ungrateful to the Ixora 
Courant, to the Eriscoracy, and to Соўванмамт, for what har bers dene for me; but 
І speak it for the last time, with respectful firmness, it is not adequate to my fall emancipa- 
tion, much Jess to the just hope of independance. Extinction itself is preferable to life 
doomed still to linger on under continued disappointment and involvement. — 9th Аар, 1799. 
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combines to prove must have stood) on or near the scite of the 
ancient. Taxila, and to have been the point at which АЙ ander 
effected the transportation of his army; because the same geo: 






rapher 
observes, “ this appears to have been, in all ages, the pass on the 
Indus leading from the countries .of .Cabul and .Candahar into 
India;”* which induced the politic Akber, in after-ages, to buildy- 
on this spot, the castle of Attock, commanding that passage. © += 
The-total number of forces which this first invader, from so remote 

a western clime, landed on the eastern banks of the Indus, is stated 
by Curtius to have amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand 
men Т a ‘statement which must be -supposed to include the thirty 
thousand Persian youths whom he had caused to be trained. up 
in, the Macedonian discipline, and constantly carried with him in his 
army, partly to serve as hostages and partly to act ‘as. soldiers, 
On the sale embarkation of the troops оп the opposit > shore, Alex- 
ander's first care, as usual, was to offer solemn sicrifices to the gods; 
after which he exhibited gymnastic sports, ‘aceording to the ancient 
custom of the Greeks. The importance of the friendship of his new 
ally, Taxiles, (called Omphis by Curtius, with the addition of a 
story not confirmed by any thing in Arrian,) now became evident; 
lor, he not only refreshed his army during thirty days inv his rick 
and flourishing capital of Taxila, but-experienced from his liberality 
a repetition of such presents as would be most useful to him: in 
passing the probably hostile countries beyond the Hydaspes. He 
also personally joined his army with a body of seven hundred horse 
and five thousand foot, besides thirty elephants; and. to, this step he 
was induced not less by the friendship which he had conceived for 
Alexander than the rooted antipathy which he is said to have 
harboured against two rival princes, his neighbours, named. by the 
Greeks Abissares and Porus, whose dominions lay beyond the river 
that bounded his dominion eastward. Abissares, however, by far the 
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weakest of ‘the two, hastened to make his peace with his now for- 
midable enemy, while Alexander yet abode at Taxila, and his sub- 
nision was benignantly .reccived; the ambassadors sent by him 
the return of others. Another chicftain, also, named by the Greeks 
Doxareas, and said to have reigned in these districts, made submissive 
tenders to Alexander, and added considerable presents to purchase 
his favour and protection: But Porus, or as, on Sanscreet authority, we 
should more correctly denominate him, Pavaavay sovercign of the 
region beyond the Hydaspes, resolutely refused timely to yield up to 
reign invader the independance of his warlike nation and the 
rone of his illustrious progenitors. To the heralds sent to demand 
payment of tribute, in proof of his obedi 
would meet the Macedonian conqueror on the confines of his 
ПОП T on, the high-minded monarch exclaimed, “ that he ac- 
knowledged no victor, and would transmit no tribute; that, indeed, 
he would meet Alexander on his frontier, but that it should not be 
as a suppliant or asia vasal; it should be in arms,—in arms, 
ihe most proper mode ot deciding the rights of contending 
kings" | 
Alexander, rather delighted at the spirit than alarmed by the 
menace of this reply, lost no time in aceepting the challenge of the 
Indian monarch. Having, therefore, placed a Macedonian garrison 
in the castle of Taxila, and appointed Philip to be the governor of it, 
he moved forwards towards the Hydaspes, in Sanscreet called Be- 
dusta, and, in the modern geography of India, the Chelum; being 
che first of the five rivers that give name to the province. Coenus, 
опе оѓ the generals most in his favour, had been previously com- 
missioned to transport, on carriages, the vessels, of which the bridge 
of boats had been composed, from the Indus to the Hydaspes; those 
vessels having been so contrived as easily to be taken to pieces; the 
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smaller vessels in two parts, and those of thirty oars i . The 
space between Taxila and that river, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty English miles, was passed with a celerity proportioned to the 
impatience of the Macedonian hero to combat a prince, the con- 
quest of whom, he conceived, would secure to him the uncontrolled 
dominion of the Indian empire; and, on his arrival at its banks, the 
formidable appearance of Porus, at the head of a numerous and 
well-diseiplined army, strengthened with a vast train of elephants of 
uncommon magnitude, that lined the shore to a great extent, was 
well calculated to justify that conception. The fact, however, is, 
and every retrospect on either the Classical or Sansereet History of 
India tends to establish it, that, at this æra, a system, very much re- 
sembling the feudal government of ancient Europe, prevailed over 
the whole region of India; that it contained a number of petty 
kingdoms governed by distinct sovereigns, independent of each 
other, but, by the constitution of the government, subordinate to the 
supreme Maha-Raja, whose residence was either at Canouge or 
Palibothra, (Рала, on the Ganges. Ferishta's Indian History, in- 
deed, of this period, records Poor, or Foor, to be of the imperial 
dynasty of Delhi, in consonance with our former supposition that 
Hindostan was anciently divided into two great empires, situated on 
or near the two great rivers that wash their country, the Indus and 
the Ganges; but, from the entire silence of the Greeks on the subject 
of so celebrated a capital, affirmed, too, to have been built by the 
father of this very Foor, and the occurrence of no name in the least 
resembling Delhi or any of its ancient synonyms, the statement of 
the Persian historian is probably unfounded.* The reigning mo- 
narch on the Ganges, we are now certain, was CHANDRAGUPTA, 
the Sandra-Cottus, or Cotta, of the Greeks, to whom Megasthenes 
was afterwards sent ambassador by Seleucus, and who, as we have 
seen above, had daringly usurped the throne after the murder of 

















* The reader will recur to what has been said on this subjoct at page 583 preceding. 
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the pious Rajah Nanda.* It is unfortunate that more ample ma- 
terials have. mo hitherto arrived from India for composing the do- 
mestic | period, which, according to the order adopted 
in this нышу, would кало next section of its comprehensive 
ensoever they may arrive, the result must proye greatly 
is particular portion of the Indian history, and I 
ереа the assertion in, the Preface, that, with adequate encourage- 
mê My 1 shall | joyfully resume the investigation. But let us return to 
farther consideration of what has descended to us from classical 
onceming ‘this i invasion of the Panjab by Alexander, 
ordi ng hem, the proper dominion of Porus extended no 
farther n the district confined by the Hydaspes on the western, 
and by the Acesines on the eastern, quarter. Strabo represents it as 
extensive, opulent, and containing nearly three: hundred cities; 
but many of these reported cities were probably mere villages, since 
the whole extent of the tract, thus described, dots not exceed, 
according to modern admeasurement, forty miles in width and a 
hundred and fifty m length. The Hydaspes, or Chelum, is stated to 
have been four furlongs, or nearly half an English mile, in width; 
proportionably decp, and exceedingly. turbid and impetuous, from 
the same cause that rendered the main stream of the Indus so dan- 
gcrous to the army, — the floods, occasioned equally by the rains and 
the melted snows, rushing down from the mountains in still more ac- 
cumulated torrents; for, it was now the height of the summer solstice. 
It was in no place fordable; and, added to this, the white surges, 
that every where broke furiously upon its ruffled surtace, proved that 
the river rolled on a bed of rock and massy stones; threatening those 
who should attempt to cross it, in barks of such slight fabric as those 
used at the Indus, with inevitable destruction. From this formidable 
foc, the M acedonians turned their eyes to another still more dread- 
ful, an army of thirty thousand foot, seven thousand horse, three 
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hundred armed chariots, and two hundred РИ Ил, drawn up in 
dreadful array oot battle, resolved resolutely to dispute their landing, 
should they be able to effect a safe passage over that rapid stream, 
This army, too, was by no means composed of men enervated and 
spiritless, like their Persian foes; they were a hardy and fearless race, 
tall in stature, and of a robust make; a race, trained from their in- 
fancy to war under an intrepid monarch. A train of selected 
elephants, of the largest size, sumptuously arrayed in all the gor- 
geous trappings of Eastern magnificence, in appearance like so 
many lofty towers, stood ranged along the banks, “prepared. with 
their ponderous feet either to trample down the line) host, or 
dash them to pieces with their enormous probosces | 
self, mounted on the most majestic of those animals, and as ` well in 
stature as in valour and wisdom exceeding the subjects he com- 
manded, shone above all, ‘Conspicuous by the glittering of his golden 
armour and the chains of precious stones suspended from his neck, 
or sparkling in the plumes of his tiara. | 

The stake on either side was great, and the efforts of the contend- 
ing princes were proportionate to its magnitude. In fortitude and 
ardour of glory they were equal: in military talents Porus was 
inferior; but it was only to Alexander. The former trusted for 
success to heroic valour and physical strength; the latter plainly 
perceived, that, in this i instance, at least, he could conquer only by 
judicious manauvre. 

The two armies, thus arranged in view of each other on the op- 
posite shores of the Hydaspes, had full leisure to weigh and deter- 
mine on the plans of attack and defence which they meant 
respectively to pursue. An attempt to pass a river so impetuous, 
and effect a landing on a shore so steep and so well defended, in 
open day, seemed to Alexander a hopeless task. It was only under 
the cover of night, and in the confusion attendant on darkness, that 
such an attempt was at all likely to prove successful; at the same 
time the king's great experience in the art of war, added to the 
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to hie future views, in’ x country where every rood of ground would 
probably be disputed, taught him that the place of his encampment 
was not the exact spot from which it should be made. But though 
not proper for the rea! attempt, a feigned effort might be made there 
With advantage, to cover and assist other efforts made elsewhere. 
" nately for the accomplishment of this latter design, about one 
hundred and fifty stadia, or nineteen miles, below that part of the 
river where the channel takes a mighty sweep, there projected from 























the shore a rocky promontory, overgrow 
with this promontory, im the middle of the r : 
island, also thickly interspersed with trees, in whose deep umbrage 
the ‘army, alter landing, might lie concealed from the view of the 

emy. Having accurately surveyed this spot and formed his reso- 
lution, nder returned to his camp. And now, in execution of 
his concerted scheme, night after night, the trumpets were sounded, 
and the shouts, as of cavalry attempting to ford the river in the face 
of the enemy, were every where heard, and not only kept the 
enemy in a perpetual state of alarm and suspense, but exhausted 
them by incessant vigils. Forus perceiving, at length, that these 
were only feints intended to deccive and harass him, ceased to pay 
any particular attention to these nightly alarms; yet still he relaxed 
not from the general vigilance which should pervade a well-ordered 
camp. The Indian monarch being, by this stratagem, lulled into a 
kind of partial security, Alexander proceeded to the accomplishment 
of his project. He selected, for the purpose, a strong body of 
cavalry, ia which he knew the inferiority of his enemy, together 
with the foreign mercenaries and some light-armed battalions, best 
calculated to act with the celerity and vigoùr requisite on this occa- 
sion, Craterus was left on the spot in command of the remaining 
cavalry, the Macedonian phalanx and the Indian auxiliaries under 
‘Taxiles, with orders to continue at night the usual noises, but not to 
move till he himself, by engaging the enemy on the opposite shore, 
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had drawn off the elephants that lined it, in which case, the cavalry 
and the whole remainder of the army were im mediately, and at 
every hazard, to force the passage. — илет ањл 

Alexander having taken these precautions, and ordered the impe- 
rial tent, conspicuous from its Joftiness and splendor, to remain 
standing, surrounded with his guards, as if he himself were still 
present, marched off, at the dusk of eve, by a circuitous route at 
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some distance from the bank, to the rocky eminence in question. 
When arrived at about: nine miles, or half the distance ftom the 
camp to the rock, he stationed there Meleager, Attalus, and Gorgias, 
with the foreign mercenaries, ordering thei the instant, that, on the 
following morning, they observed the hostile armies on the op posite 
side in motion, they should embark in the vessels, which, silently 
gliding under cover of the night, had attended their progressdown _. 
the stream, and join him. The king himself, with the troops 

accompanying him, having arrived safely at ithe rock, lost no time in 
crossing over to the island on rafts and vessels, which had been 
previously brought to the rock, and put together mn its concealing 
woods, While they were thus employed, there fell a tremendous 
storm of thunder and lightning, with ‘torrents of rain, sufficient: to 
terrify and obstruct the progress of any soldiers but ‘those of Alex- 
ander, Those determined warriors, so far from being dismayed by 
the conflicting elements, heard with joy the dreadful solstitial 
thunders which concealed from the ears of the enemy the rattling of 
their armour and the dashing of the oars, Alexander himself, 
with Ptolemy, Perdiceas, Lysimachus, Seleucus; and others, lis 
most experienced generals and beloved friends, braved the storm in 
a vessel of thirty banks of ears, and landed in safety on the island 
just as the day which was to decide the fate of Porus began to dawn; 
at which period the roar of the thunder ceased and the tempestuous 
sky became suddenly serene. The island was rapidly traversed. by 
the army, and the vessels, coming round to the opposite side, again 
received the troops, and landed them: in the fice of the advanced 
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guard of Porus; which instantly galloped off at full speed to acquaint 
the Indian: sovereign of the:approach of the enemy in that un- 
expected quarter. As the corps of infantry successively arrived, and 
the horse Janded out-of the boats in which they had been ferried 
ever, on the eastern shore of the Hydaspes, Alexander, who, still 
foremost in every station of more imminent danger, had lirst ascend- 
ed the bank, in person attended to form the debarking troops, and 
draw them up in order of battle. When the whole ون‎ amount- 
ing to six thousand foot and five thousand horse, was completely 
landed, he placed: himself at their head, and marched forward in 
quest of the foc. It unfortunately happened, however, and was 
speedily discovered, that they had, from their ignorance of the 
country, disembarked on a part of the shore, so separated by a deep 
stream formed by the violence of the floods from the main land, that 
it appeared like another island. So high had risen the waters 
which filled it, they had the utmost difficulty in finding any place 
fordable either for the cavalry or infantry. At length, however, 
they waded through it; the former, with the water reaching up to 
the necks of their horses; the latter, buried breast-high in the waves. 
Again formed in order of battle, and with equal celerity by the king 
himself, as the troops successively ascended the bank, the horse, with 
Alexander at their head, pressed on with rapidity to meet the foc; 
the foot being ordered to follow them leisurely, that their strength 
might not be exhausted before they could get into action; an 
action, which, from every appearance, would be, in an extreme 
degree, obstinate and bloody. 

In the mean time, the advanced guard of the enemy, arriving at 
the camp of Porus, spread the alarm of Alexander's attempt to pass 
the river near their post; but the cautious Indian monarch, cither 
not believing. their report or considering this as one of those in- 
genious: feints by which he had been so often imposed upon, con- 
tented himself with sending his son, at the head of two thousand 
horse and one hundred and twenty armed chariots, to prevent his 
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landing. On approaching that part of the river, the yong princi 
was not a little astonished to find a landing already effected 
considerable detachment of the Macedonian army: advancing to 
` give him battle; for, Alexinder retained the main body -adf the horse 
with him for the greater and more decisive contest which he; saw 
must soon take place between himself and Porus, and he repres 
their ardour to engage, in order to give the infantry time to joi 

To this line of conduct he was induced by the supposition 
Porus, witb his whole army, was following close in the rear nae hi 
son's detachment; but being undeceived in that respect by the 
parties sent out to reconnoitre, he determined to strike terror бутап 
act of necessary rigour; and, rushing with his whole force upon. 
unsupported foe, cut the greater part of them. to pieces; ые 
whole of the chariots, unable to proceed through the swampy 
ground, inundated by the torrents of rain that had fallen in the 
night, became the easy spoil of the victor. (The troops, tbat esca 
the undistinguishing slaughter of that day, fled back to the Нуре 
and bore to the unhappy monarch the disastrous tidings of his rowted 
forces, and of his son slain while bravely fighting at the head of his 
detachment. 

Porus, who, durme the whole of Alexander's absence from his 
camp, had been unusually harassed with the clamorous din of the 
Macedonians and pretended preparations for passing the river, was 
for some time in the deepest perplexity, whether he should wait the 
threatening or seek the advancing foe. His magnanimity and valour 
led him to prefer the latter of these alternatives; and, therefore, 
leaving on the spot a certain proportion of his elephants and his‘army, 
to awe and keep in check the Macedonians on the opposite shore, 
he immediately led from. their encampment an army consisting of 
thirty thousand foot, four thousand horse, three hundred chariots, 
and two hundred elephants, to dispute the ‘palm of glory with the 
conqueror of Darius, “ The mighty Foor,” says Ferishta, “ issued 
from Sirhind, with an army numerous as the locusts, against the 































й even. plain, | 


ight act without obstruction, 2 
e of firm sand, was judiciously sought for, and fortu- 
rately founds Here.the intrepid Indian drew up his army in the fol 


distance. of. one hundred feet from each: other, forming a line of vast 


extent, and terrible to behold! Behind this presumed. impregnable 
bulivark were placed the numerous battalions of infantry, tliat, when 
the goaded elephants had commenced the work of havoc and de- 
struction, the;fermer might rush impetuously on, and complete the 
dreadful tragedy. Such were the maxims of Indian warfare, which, 
in ancient times, placed its principal dependance on the number and 
vigour of this species of animal brought into the field, The horse 
he divided into two bodies, which he constituted the wings of his 
army; before which he placed the chariots, most probably them- 
selves armed with scythes and other offensive weapons, but certainly 
crowded with those who were dextcrous in the use of the bow and 
skilled in, hurling the javelin. 

The Indian order of battle was scarcely thus completely arranged, 
when Alexander, atthe head of his cavalry, arrived in sight, As it 
was in horse that be was by far superior to Porus, he was determined 
that they should bear the chief burthen of the action.: Huis infantry 
was not. yet come up, and he had full leisure, therefore, as well to 
reconnoitre the ground as to examine every point of the position 
taken by the enemy, who confided principally on the order of battle 
which. he had adopted, and who seemed to await the attack in all that 
dreadful serenity, which, in the physical world, often precedes the 
most violent tempests. The infantry, which had pressed on with 
uncommon eagerness, that they might share tn the glory of this 
memorable day, at length arrived; and, it being necessary that they 
should take some rest and refreshment before they could engage 
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fight, Alexander so completely surrounded them with his horse, as to 
shield them from any danger of attack, which, however, seemed the 
last thing the enemy had in contemplation, | That portion of the 
army having recovered from its fatigue, he formed of it his centre, 
heading himself the right wing, and appointing Cornus-to the com- 
mand of the left, both consisting of cavalry. The Macedonian 
horses, though during their engagements with Darius not’ wholly 
estranged to elephants, yet never approached that animal with- 
out reluctance and terror, and) as it was upon. this part of his 
army, and his knowledge of this circumstance, that. Porus prin- 
cipally relied for success, Alexander determined. to avoid them 
altogether; and, while Coenus with his division. wheeled’ round to 
aitack the enemy’s right wing, the king fell furiously upon their left; 
having previously ordered Seleucus, with the foot, to remain -sta- 
tionary till he saw that confusion in the army of the enemy which 
his measures were calculated to produce. The- Indian horse; ac- 
customed as they were to conguer on Indian plains, for a long time 
resisted valiantly the superior numbers and impetuous attack of the 
Macedonian; but, being overcome at length by the masterly ma- 
neeuvres and correct discipline of their assailants, were driven from 
their station; and, by that means, left the infantry, whose flank they 
had covered, exposed to their fury. While, therefore, they were 
thus assailed in flank and rear by Alexander and Coeenus, the Mace- 
donian infantry advanced with rapidity, and, with thein long pikes 
and lances, attacked both the elephants and’ their drivers; at the 
same time that the equestrian archers, in number a thousand, 
whom Alexander had purposely selected to attend this expedition, 
overwhelmed those who fought in the chariots, as well as the horses. 
that drew them, with showers of arrows and javelins, The enraged 
elephants, almost frantic with the pain they endured, rushed. for- 
wards. on ihe Macedonians with. irresistable impetuosity, breaking 
through the embodied phalanx, and trampling multitudes to death. 
The Indiän horse, observing this check given {о Ше enemy's in- 


а Дене эу again, and made repeated 
Coenus: but those com- 
Aving Nov miidable ашай, repulsed 
б оа and comp led them ‘to seek protection 
ио the elephants, which, after all, proved very little; for, the 
of those animals being for the most part slain, and themselves 
covered with, wounds, carried havoc and destruction with un- 
jistinguishing fury through every part.of the field, and proved 
ically: fatal to’ friends. as foes. The Indian horse and infantry, 
therefore; whom they were principally intended to shield, being 
уе ther ina confined compass around them, suffered more 
severely fons’ them than from the Macedonians themselves. Th 
latter, less straitened for room, every where opened thir ranks to let 
them pass, and escaped the danger. As to those of that unwieldy 
tribe that were more mischievously furious, and still remained on 
the field, the Grecks, at the risk of their lives, approaching them 
with axes, clove asunder the sinews of their legs; and, with long 
and sharp! instruments, curved like scythes, which they had pre- 
pared beforehand, cut off their trunks, and thus rendered i ра 
their savage ferocity. 

Fhe r Indians, though surrounded by’ perils from every quarter, 
оп -опё side trodden down by the elephants and on the other 
slaughtered by the Macedonians, yet disdained to yield to inferior 
numbers the palm of victory, and, for a long time, fought, especially 
the horse, with all that heroic bravery which distinguished their 
countrymen at Arbela, when the Indian cavalry pierced through 
the centre of Alexander's line, and plundered the Macedonian 
baggage, Amidst this mutual and eager contest for glory, Craterus, 
attentive to the orders of the king to pass the river, when he should 
see him engaged with Porus, with little obstruction cflected а landing 
on the eastern shore of the Hydaspes at the head of the remainder of 
the army, which, impatient for action and unexhausted by fatigue, 
hurried to the field of battle, and, falling on the Indians, em- 
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rrassed by their situation and weakened ons their exertior 

picid the rout which had already: artially 
confusion that now took place cannot be concei scribed: 
the wounded elephants, without йеп тА ‘hough he el and 
spreading dismay and death wherever they came; horse: 
rolled over each: other оп the bloody plain, and struggling in 
agonies of death; the crash of chariots, the shouts of the as and 
‘the shrieks of the expiring. ‘Those, that had an opportunity, souglit 
safety in precipitate fight, but by far the greater parti of that vast 
army was cut to pieces; the numbers killed that day, iri 
Porus, amounting, according to Arrian, to` near twenty thot 
infantry and three thousand horse; with the loss, of all the: eh ш ol: 
and elephants! The loss on the side of Alexander was very low in 
proportion, but still higher than in any ‘battle. with Darius, being 
eighty of the infantry and two hundred and thirty of the cavalry.® 
Diodorus, with greater probability, states that loss to have been seven 
hundred infantry: in the number of cavalry slain he кй our 
author. 

With respect to the Indian monarch тч he was con- 
spicuously: seen, during the whole of the engagement, mounted on 
an elephant of uncommon magnitude and courage, issuing. orders to 
his generals with the utmost coolness, and exposing himself, with 
the most daring intrepidity, in whatever quarter the rage of battle 
Was most violent. Foiled in one part of the field, Porus and the 
veteran bands that ever attended and guarded his person, renewed 
the contest with fiercer fury in another. While-a troop could) be 
kept together, or a battalion rallied, Portus was-at the head of that 
troop and of that battalion. Majestic in-person and on a majestic 
animal, he was the admiration of every eye, and, at the same. time, 
the object of every hostile dart. But his coat of mail was of excellent 
fabrication, and of a texture so firm, that the arrow and the کد‎ 
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ч: t e ground. At length a dart, from some 
unkown baik suck bim on the tii pact where his armour could 
Бе! реке 1 @ 2 comp ages that thinly ge rded the right shoulder; 
and the wounded monarch, anxiously looking round, and observing 
himself, of all bis mighty ‘host, almost the only survivor amidst a 
waste of déath, ordered the driver of his elephant to conduct him. 
from the fatal field, strewed with his most. beloved friends and sub, 
jects), Alexander, extremely solicitous to preserve the life of so 
grave a man, dispatched Taxiles after him, ordering him to use. 
every argument to induce Him to surrender himself; assuring him 
of such a reception from his conqueror as a valiant man anda great 
prince тей‹ей. On the approach, however, of Taxiles, his ancient 

бе, the indignant monarch launched a javelin which had nearly 
transfixed him; calling him aloud a traitor to his country and a 
SORTED deštrter of thelrights of kings. . Undiscouraged by this 
rude repulse, Alexander immediately sent other messengers to recall 
the flying prince, and, among others, Meroé, his bosom-friend, who 
at length succeeded in effecting his return. Having thus determined 
to submit himéelf to the generosity of Alexander, he caused his cle- 
phant to be stopped; and, the docile animal kneeling down, he was 
agsisted to descend from it by his attendants, and had the wound, 
which proved not to be dangerous, dressed. He then suffered him- 
self to be conducted by Meroe towards the tent of Alexander. 
On his approaching the royal pavillion, Alexander, with. his friends, 
advanced: to meet him, nd patising, as he drew nearer him, was 
forcibly impressed with the grandeur and nobleness of his appear- 
ance; for, he was five cubits, or above seven foot, in height, yet 
exactly proportioned, and of a majestic, yct pleasing, countenance. 
The relation of what passed. at this conference would fill a very 
interesting page of history, but I have no room for the detail; and 
having now exhibited Alexander triumphant over his most powerful 
Indian foc; though by no means, as is generally understood, the 
supreme sovercign of India, I find myself compelled to hasten 
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to the conclusion of a volume, which has already: ekceeded every 
prudent limit. The result was, that Alexander, corre wee by li 
talents and his valour, ever afterwards numbered Por | 
timate friends, and not only honourably тері ced him o 


of his ancestors, but ees many exte 
рты Alexander” oe perform 


offered ‘tis most б аон to hë gods; pie эгей the 
athletic and equestrian games usual among the Greeks, con the 
banks of the Hydaspes. | In memory, also, of this important victory, 
the king erected two cities, one on the’ spot where ‘the battle was 
fought, which he thence: called. Niema; the! other dr Hê scite of 
his camp on the western bank of the MHydaspes, where his favourite 
horse Bucephalus, which. he had broke’ in, when 2 youth, at the 
hazard of his life, which had ‘attended him in all his’ campaigns, 
and shared every danger with his affectionate > master, died, according 
to Arrian, at the advanced age ofical thirty years.* ‘But this nvust 
certainly be a mistake; for, at that rate of computation, Bucephalus 
would have been a year older than Alexander himself, whois said 
to have broken hin in, when nobody clse could ‘accomplish the 
arduous task, at the age of sixteen years; and’ it is not credible 
that a horse, for which Philip, as Plutarch informs us, paid thirteen 
talents, (or 25002. sterling,) could be worth that sum when the 
prime of his youth was so Jong past.- The age of Bucephalus, 
however, cven according to this mode of calculation, must Have’ been 
considerable, and his memory was intended to be perpetuated in the 
name of Bucepliala, conferred on the city built on the spot where 
his death took place. Modern geography enumerates no city near 
that spot at all corresponding to е of we Grek appel- 
latives. 
After staying a short time to refresh his army in the digo of 
Porus, Alexander marched, with a considerable part of his army, 
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ints, he, adjacent territory of the Glause, situated north-east of that 


igdom ; ыл this march we find a striking proof of the astonish- 
pulation of India, when ны by foreign in- 











for, those territories are й. y Ха б, Мыр contai 
ven large citics, many of them. having ten thousand jababaaie, 
with а. ‘vast, number of. villages, proportionably populous, These 
) possession of without the least resistance from the peace- 

bitants;, (ior, how should a race, absorbed in agriculture 

nd commerce, cope with the armed veterans of Greece?) and фе 
60У: eigni 1 of the: whole region conferred on Porus. At issarcs 
northern tribe of mountaineers, called in the TE 

f, mein India Gehkers or Kakares,® an ally of Porus, sent 
ambassadors, se ample te of elephants and money, and 
conditional sur | The king, peslieps 


е а in person, or he should pay him a visit in his native 
mountains. On the mountains in the neighbourhood of the Hy- 
daspes were lofty w woods, which Alexander ordered to be cut-down, 
andy. of. the timber, a grcat number of vessels to be formed, with 
which it was his intention, on his return, to sail down the Indus into 
the ocean... The Assaceni, having again revolted, Philip was dis- 
patched. to reduce them, and Craterus being appointed to super- 
jntend the erection of the two cities which he had ordered to һе 
-built, as. well as the fleet preparing, Alexander advanced to the 
Acesines,. or modern Jenaub, the next river of the Panjab, Before 
he commenced ihis march, however, he took an opportunity of 
reconciling to each, other the princes Taxiles and Porus; granting 
the former permission to return to his-hereditary domain, and giving 
the lanier the most solemn pledges of Jasting friendship. 
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Broad, ee чий Рао? ‘as ae eae ydaspes, th: 






preadth бейле Aten fibers or ейте ee eas that-of 
the Hydaspes was only four furlongs, or about half а Fey а 
its surface, in particular, being wrought info such violent: agitation 
by the numerous and prominent rocks which: every where’ choaked 
up the channel, that the waters of it seemed ха | 
immediately toingulph whomsgever а fatal ‘temerity ‘might leailite 
attempt the passage. But the Macedonian any; which had alre: dy 
triumphantly crossed so many rivers and mountains, disdained Чо 
have its progress impeded by the terrific appearance of the wana 
and, partly on the vessels brought from eae eel pond Р arth 
on ékins stuffed as before, were ferried over the formidable trea 
Many of the vessels, however, гасі ‘against the маре are in 
Oe eg NT ee pay Sone hl toch 
lighter m at | yu id deposite 1 irthe 
safely on the opposite shore: Of the country оп the eastern side of 
the Acesines, a sccond Porus is said “to ‘have been ‘the: sovereign. 
This Porus, too, was at enmity with the first’ conquered of that 
name; and, led by his antipathy to that Porus, hid; previously to the 
battle ‘of? Nicaea, sent ambussadérs: with the ‘offer of ‘his kingdom, 
and a voluntary surrender of his’ army, to subjugate his rival. FRE 
moment, ‘however, he меф that Механа had obtai трт 



























һаа дра YI the фи рын his head, aid had инә їп- 
creased his power for offensive operation, by the addition’ of a large 
adjoining territory, the wary,” but dastardly;! ‘Indian, > conceiving 
himself doomed to be ‘the victim, fied from’ his dominions, at the 
head of all the brave young men capable of bearing arms, ‘whose 
business it should have been) und wha inclination it probably was, 
to defend them’ against:an invader. ‘In’ the eagér pursuit of him, 
Alexander arrived on the banks of the Hydraotes, or modern Rauvee, 
the third river of the Panjab; мар ‚ты hence dispatched He- 


{ в | | 
phiæstion sand Coenus, completely to scour and reduce the whole 
country, he also added: to the kingdom of his friend Porus these 
jominionsiof his ungenerouês enemy il = 
“The: passage: of the Hydraotes, or Rauvee, is not mentioned by 
Атал: аз having been attended with any: peculiar circumstances 
of danger ordifficulty; and it is № ajor Rennel’s opinion, confirmed 
by many strong local. considerations, that Alexander crossed. this 
river “near the place where the city of Lahore now stands. "® 
Arrived on its eastern banks, he found) a most formidable encmy 
repared to dispute his farther progress through the Panjab, in three 
great confederated tribes, the Cathæi, the Malli, and the Oxydrace, 
concerning whom itis necessary to state some particulars supplied by 
the: laborious diligence of the) respectable, geographer just cited, 
By the Cathei, or Catheri, as Diodorus writes the word, he contends 























=. meant the Kattri, or war-tribe of India, a supposition which their 
martial) Character: justifies. Their capital. of Sangala he places in a 
direction south-west of Lahore, ar the distance of a three days 
march, and consequently so far out of the direct line of Alexander's 
route to the Ganges. This south-western progress of the army led 
the Macedonians near the confines of the province of Multan, and 
therefore the Malli must necessarily mean the people of Multan, 
oe Mallithan; the region of the Malli. The district of Outch ts 
not far distant; and the Greeks, fond of softening the Indian words 
by any resembling term expressive of the physical appearance of 
the people, called these people Oxydraca, from their sharp sighted- 
nest Against these three tribes of warlike Indians, whose union of 
numbers and courage rendered them, in a high degree, formidable, 
‘Alexander thought it prudent to lead the concentrated force of a 

These people, Arrian informs us, had already resisted, on a former 
oecasion, the combined armies of Porus and Abissares, and the city 





1 о ] 
of Sangala, to) which they had now retired, was 
known to a barbaro; ple. Itseems to have been situate: 
part of Asia abounds, and on the summit of which. the: Indians de- 
light to erect their laboured forts. An. extensive lake secured it 
from assault on one quarter, and on all others it was defe 4 
high walls, flanked with strong bastions, 






















against the common foe, had encan 
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within the centre of a range of carriages, 
and drawn топ nd them, as an impregn ANC I 
lines of considerable depth. Mounting mages that formec 











defensive combat, to retreat within its walls, and defend ило the last 
remity; all which circumsta 


РЕ ances prove the proud spirit and obsti 
nate valour of these northern Indians, when their independence and 


every thing dear to freemen were attacked by unprovoked ag- 





gression, Alexandcr, however; was greatly; Irritated. by this ap- 
pearance of determined Opposition, ‘which threw. such immediate 
obstruction in the way of. his project of advancing. to. the Ganges, 
and, taking a near view of both their intrenched Jines and. their 
fortified city, saw that the reduction: of these tribes would occ: sion 
him a considerable loss of time.as well as.of таи, То delay, how- 
ever, the attack, was only: to give new: strength and courage to. the 
enemy; he, therefore, immediately, with his whole force, attacked 
the first dine of their inteenchment, which, though very: bravely 
defended Љу the Indians, was tov. weak. to resist the fury of the 
Macedonian phalanx; who, rushing forward through a storm of 
darts, drove away. the defenders, ара broke to pieces the carriages, 








Я ле second ипе Was const гис! ad with’ greater skill, was stronger, 
deeper, and still more valiantly defend od. It was carried, however, 
| "е 10 оЁ а great many liv es on both! sides, and preparations 
making for attacking the innermost, when the enemy, justly 
dreading the event, deserted their camp, and retired within the walls 
of their ‘capital. Alexander immediately began to invest the. city 
with hidî troops, ‘but found He. had not a body of foot suffi- 
completely to surround the vast extent of its 

walls; and, therefore, made his cavalry, on this occasion, do the 
duty of infantry at the same dime he advanced his works close to 
the ramparts and to the very edge of the lake. the borders 
he stationed also large parties of horse, to prevent 
ity of escape by the enemy, on whom he meditated 
sseverer punishment than their brave opposition merited. Sen- 
sible of the’ hazard. of delay “to his future schemes of aggran- 
izement and glory, the king now hurried on the siege with 
unremitting vigour; the battering engines shook the walls above, 
and the miners sapped their foundations below. Alarmed at length 
by these violent and terrific movements, and secing the utter im- 
possibility of maintaining an'equal contest with troops so well dis- 
jplined inthe science of war, the Cathwans and their allies began 
te think of securing their present safety by flight; trusting, if that 
could be effected, that they should be able, by other modes of offen- 
sive operation, to harass his troops and retard his farther progress on 
Indian ground, The Jake that partly environed their city was, in 
some’ places, fordable; by this way, therefore, they hoped to effect 
their es¢ape into the adjacent country ; and, in consequence, at the 
dead of night, throwing open the gates in that quarter, the whole 
body of the besieged attempted to force a passage through the 
surrounding enemy. This they would in all probability have effect- 
ed, had only the ordinary guard been on duty there; but Alex- 
ander, having cause to suspect their intention, had that very evening 
renethened the force on that station by a numerous squadron of 
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horse, ‘giving ordets to Ptolemy "Lagos"awlio’ Gomnianiled that 
squadron, that, the instant any such “attempt “should! be made; 
all the trampets should sound to artis; when he himself) withthe 
whole army ‘not immediately occupied’ in the defence sof the lines, 


would repair to the spot. Alexander had given ordi 2 
tional redoubts should be thrown upon ‘the “де nearest the lake; 
and that the roads should be blocked: up ‘by: the eartinges taken "ftom 
the enemy in «ће late engagement, Iaid acrés them, to obstruct the 
progress of those who might escape the ‘vigilance: of ‘the troops; 
These orders were all punctually executed, “and the fugitivé®troop 
found that they had no sooner escaped the dinge 

gulphed in the lake, than they were surroun 
cavalry, to whom ‘resistance’ was Ипат 
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being in motion’ to oppose their flight, the rest hurried! pre у 
back into the city, resolved either by one desperate effort to raise the 
siege or sell ‘their lives in this last extremity as dear ‘as’ possible, 
Each party now, returning to the contest, foi ght with redoubled 
fury; but the miners, being at length successful in sapping the 
walls, a breach was made in them; through which the Macedonians 
poured with an impetuosity that bore down all opposition, ‘Others, 
applying the scaling-ledders, mounted the wall in places where 
no breach was effected; on which and the bastions a desperate con: 
flict was fora long time sustained> but perseverance on the part of 
the: besiegers renilered them finally” triumphant. The works beir Е 
thus carricd by storm, and the city in possession of the Greeke, 
a dreadful and undistinguishing: massacre. commenced, and Sangala 
was deluged with the blood of its unfortunate citizens: When about 
seventcen thousand Indians were put to death, Alexander ‘ordered 
the slaughter to cease, and ‘the rest, to the enormous amount of 
seventy: thousand, whio, had: pressed into that city, were taken pris 
soners, together with a vast booty, including three hundred chariots 
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оуан ый hundred. оге, The loss of the Macedonians, 

ed at this- importan comparatively: small, not exceed- 
ing e but Кары че of wounded was greater than 
on any former occasion, for Апал. states it at twelve hundred, 
among whom were Lysimachus and other commanders of the tirst 
distinctio for talents and: valour. 

angela thus reduced, Alexandét,was.in jnopes that, the tocrotol 

if punishment would induce the inhabitants of all the adjetent 
cities to ошай, and- dispatched Eumenes, with three- hundred horse, 
to inform them of its fate, and, to demand the surrender of them- 
solves: and their cities. But Eumenes found those. cities a desert; 
the inhabitants of that whole district, who had already learned the 

| Sangala, under the impulse of terror and dismay, haying 
precipitately | беч, ana concealed themselves in the forests and 
mountains. Alex ful of a new hydra erecting its head in 
that region, immediately ordered numerous squadrons of cavalry to 
scour the country in every direction, and himself also joined warmly 
in the pursuit: many were overtaken and slain, but they were 
principally those whose age or infirmities had retarded their flight; 
the rest. escaped: and the king, returning to Sangala, rased it to the 
foundations, lest it should a second time prove a harbour for his 
enemics. ‘The other cities, reduced in this excursion, as well as the 
entire region subjugated between the Hydraotes and Hyphasis, he 
gave to Porus and those tribes of Indians who had voluntarily joined 
his standard, and then marched back to the point on the Hyphasis, 
at which he intended to cross that fourth river of the Panjab, 
Arrian does not notice, but Curtius particularly mentions, as resident 
in this e - of India, а nation, remarkable for the superior 
























* Arian, lib. cap.23.. Cartlus, lib,ix. eap. 1. Bot Curtias gives a very confused and 
imperfect account of this affair, apd mentions not even the name of the city, far which, notwith- 
standing the marked circumstances of the hill and the lake, no particular icite is assigned in the 
Saas nay ree ee ere ee tree дасги 
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beauty of their persons, to which great attention was, by the order 
of the state, paid in their infancy: but not only ‘for their: corporeal 
тобеи те му рй Бу Айин bwino 
commendation on the sublime wisdom. of their. legisl 
and the u unsullied purity of their morals. They were gover d i 
king, named Sophites, who, on Alexander’ s-approach to his ‹ ital 
had ordered the gates to be closed, and not a soul озара 
was, either to repel or to invite the:enemy. The ; 
quence, concluded that this also was a city that had bees 
deserted by. the terrified inhabitants, and were advanei ig to 
possession of it, when, to their great assnishments the: gates were 
suddenly thrown wide open, and discovered Sophites. himself, 
in, comeliness, exceeded all his subjects, точний by two 
ан youths, his sons, and a. Jong train. of » Coming. 
rocession to meet the victor, and lay сн the royal. in- 
о formed of the purest g old, and glittering with а рг of 
diamonds. The description of the ornaments. that decorated this 
prince is elaborately eloquent, but, what is more to the purpose, it is 
also correct, and exactly corresponds with the habits worn by the 
great гаўаһз. of the present day. A long embroidered yest ofa purple 
ground, interwoven with gold, -enfalded his elegant form, and 
descended gracefully down.to his feet: but not so as to conceal his 
sandals, which were of a rich gold brocade, sprinkled with: pearls 
and rubies. He was splendidly adorned with rich necklaces: and 
bracelets of various coloured stones. Two pendant jewels, of un- 
common magnitude and of the purest water, glittered in his ears. 
His sceptre, of wrought gold, was studded with beryls; and-this, 
with the other insignia, he submussively presented to Alexander: 
at the same time earnestly soliciting his royal protection for himself, 
his children and his subjects.* Alexander received this courteous 
prince with great benignity, returned to him the inst ET ia of royalty, 






































* Curtins, book ix, cap. 1, 
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capital and refreshing his army there, pursued 
march һа. On his ver “thither, he was met by 
ithe ‘prince, whos country bordered on ‘its banks, and whom 
rodorus distinguishes by the ppan" of Phegeus, but whom 
Сш; рн рй, Phegelas.* The subjects of this 
prince would willingly have flown to arms, but Phegelas forbade 
= and, commanding them pedcêably-to return to their agri- 
al pursuits, set off to meet and appease Alexander with mag- 
icent presents. Alexander, who was anxious to leave no enemy 
behind Бнк Бам bs Asin kindness, received him with the 
same affability he had shewn lites, abode two days in his 
territories, and, on the third, prepared to crossthe river. The 
name of Lis er E fourth of thie Panjab, was doubtless formed 
y the Greeks fre piisa, Ws ancient Sanscrevt appellative in the 
| ўзо the Aycen Akbery. The modern name of Beyah is 
probably also a contraction of the Sanscreet term. It was not less 
broad and violent than the Hydraotes, nor the channel less rocky 
and interrupted. Before he attempted the passage, Alexander in- 
quired anxiously of Phegelas concerning the distance between his 
present position and the Ganges, and the military strength and popu- 
lation of the nations who inhabited the banks of that river. In 
answer to these inquiries, he was informed, that, when he had 
crossed the Hyphasis, his direct line of march lay through a 
dreary desert of eleven days journey, àt the end of which he 
would reach the river in question; a river, the broadest and deepest 
in “India; айа to whieh all those he had already passed might 
‘considered as rivulets; that its eastern banks were inhabited by 
two numerous sand warlike nations, denominated, from the situation 
of the one and the capital of the other, Gangarides and Prasii, 
whose king, by the Greeks called Agrammes, was prepared to meet 
im on the frontiers of his dominion, with an army far more 






































* Diodoras Siculus, ib, xvii. p. 563. Curthes, in loco citar. 
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merous than any he had ез. агн | Alex. 
ee ‘was fired with this intelligence у тотеп nt seemed lost 
had braved the billows of Pilea ent il he should be able 
to bring to action that formidable enemy; and erect the triumphant 
banners of Macedon on spencers нй that’ опей thes 
eastern boundary of Аза, н d „янлы RRND 4 

While he was meditating the full- маб of these 
designs, and preparing to lead his harassed soldiers to new hardelyi 
the whole camp was filled with: seditious murmurings, and're- 
monstrated with one voice against engaging deeper in’ ‘projects of so 
hazardous and precarious an issue. Reduced ‘in. ок Жанын 
frequent and long-fought battles, covered with’ honourable wounds, 
and crowned, as they imagined, with sufficient glory, they de 
manded to be led back into their native country, to share that repose 
which their long services required, and to-spend the remainder of 
life in the enjoyment of the fortunes which they ‘had so dearly 
earned. Iri Porus they had already found a formidable and resolute 
enemy; and a report was spread generally throughout the camp, 
that, beyond the Ganges, a river reported to be a hundred fathoms 
deep and four miles in breadth,* the kings of the Gangarides and 
Prasians had assembled сап army of eighty thousand horse, two 
hundred thousand foot, two thousand armed chariots, and нант 
thousand fighting elephants} However exaggerated this account 
might have been, it filled the bravest among themy with day; 
they supposed themselves conducting to’ slaughter’ rather than to 
victory, and many of them loudly exclaimed, that they would not 
submit to be sacrificed to gratify the boyada ambition of their 
commander. 

Alexander, who was’ totally absorbed in’ his darling project of 
reaching the Ganges, and thence pressing on to the farthest limits 
































* Plotarch in Vita Alexand, + Сове, ЦЬ, іх. сар. з. 
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on hearing the rumour of these murmiurings, was filled with 
sible anguish, ee rage ‘and indignation, to which 
red not, at this momentous crisis, give vent, He was ton- 
ıowever, that there was no > time for hesitation. With that 
tys characterized the actions-of this great 

-immediately oriona a general assembly of the army to 
be summone ete by the most affable and condescending be- 
haviour, endeavoured | to allay the ferment, to tranguillize their 
пй, and:win them over tosis Purpose. His august presence at 
| them to respectful silence, and his assumed. benignity 
iveda. their айе ion for: him; ‘but still they were inflexible in 
their purpose of: ا وز‎ beyond the Hyphasis. In a speach 
ans subtilty and varied cloqueace, he touched every chord of 
passion that strongly. vibrates on the human heart. He aimed princi- 
pally to. work upon that high sense of honour which the Greeks ever 
cherished both individually and nationally; to wake in their minds 





























t spark of expiring ambition; to provoke the emulation 
of generous: youth, and stimulate the avarice of frozen age. He 
strove, by -recounting all their past glories, to animate them to 
attempt the acquisition of still nobler and more substantial renown; 
to exceed the boasted exploits of Hercules and Bacchus; and reach 
the limits of the habitable world. He painted, in the most glowing 
colours, the immense magnitude of the spoil that awaited them 
beyond the Ganges; kingdoms overflowing with wealth, the ac- 
cumulated) wealth of ages, the concentrated treasures of Asia. 
рулу the idea of the innumerable force in. infantry, їп 

walry, and elephants, which the Gangaride could bring into the 
aa and with the magnified details of which their enemies aimed 
to terrify them and arrest their progress. ‘ Have you forgotten,” 
exclaimed this prince, ‘the still greater armies of Darius; фе 
uncounted multitudes who perished, oppressed by their own numbers, 
at Issus and in i the defiles of Cilicia; and the myriads, in vain op- 

| Macedonian yalour, on the plains of Arbela?- Are the Gan- 
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garida a braver or hardier race than those whom you conquered on 
the Bactrian hills; those who drenched with blood the Sogdian p айе; 
or those who, in terror of your venge: nce, precipitated ti 
down the rocky steeps of Aornus? Can the number 
however great, alarm Grecian soldiers, after the recent proof) hibit 
ed in the battle with Porus, of their utter inutility inthe field, or, 
rather, of the certain destruction, of which they may be made the 
terrible instruments, against their own party? Does the broad, the 
deep, the rapid, Ganges fill you with dismay? Have you not, then, 
in your progress hither, crossed the unfathomable deep itself? Orit 
it less safe to pass a wide and majestic river, lowing-on with an even, 
though rapid, course, than an impetuous current, confined | ен 


















banks within a narrow channely like the Hydaspes; or foamit 
over a rocky bed, like the Acesines? Will you desert a 
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| кө 
who has shared all your toils, and braved with you every danger, 
in the full career of glory; or, rather, when our triumphant warfare 
is nearly accomplished; for, we already verge on the. Eastern 
Ocean, and have nearly reached the point whence the sun pours its 
first beam on the illumined earth?, Behold your prince, who could 
command your obedience, condescends humbly to solicit your cons 
currence with his ardent wishes: and conjures you, by every thing ` 
sacred, that you will not rend the palm from him in the moment of 
victory; nor suffer the laurel, to whose lustre you have so largely 
contributed, to be tarnished by. an untimely and. disgraceful res: 
treat!” — After pausing some moments, and observing both officers 
and men to remain entirely silent, with their eyes stedfastly fixed 
on the. ground, and absorbed in profound melancholy, Alexander 
again exclaimed, “ Where is. that burst of applause that formerly. 
used to follow the addresses of your sovereign? Where is that loyal 
zeal for my safety, that unbounded attachment to my person; which 
led youto contend for the distinction of bearing my wounded body 
from the field? . Where, at this important moment, are the spirit, 
the ardour, of Macedonian soldiers? Return, ungenerous men! toe 
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inglorious pursuits of peace- basely purchased by the sacrifice of 
princ г, know, that thus far advanced towards the goal, I 
will. not. ена the azzling prize. 1 will march on at the head 
of the more ишш Scythian and: Bactrian forces in my train, and 
d triumphantly over the rivers which you dread, and against 
the armies and ре which fill. you with so much horror. 
barians shall hereafter be the braver comrades of 
iwenerau s men! and tell astonished, tell in- 














oe i in фе ойи of his s enemies.” 

. The soldiery were deeply agitated by- this address, and felt the 
keenness of these reproaches ; yet they were so exhausted with 
recent fatigue, they were so impatient to return to their beloved 
native soil, and were so tert ified by the exaggerated accounts of the 
nges and Gangaridæ, that it was far from having the effect in- 
ended. ‘The whole assembly, therefore, still observed that pro- 
Sound silence whick: is so much more expressive than any words. 
Even the veteran officers of highest distinction and most in favour 
with Alexander, though entirely agreeing in opinion with the great 
body of the army, deterred by the dreadful fate of Clytus and 
Calisthenes, who had atoned for their unrestrained freedom of speech, 
with their lives, for a long time refrained from expressing the senti- 
ments of their hearts. The venerable Coenus, at length, respectfully 
rising in the midst of the assembly, addressed Alexander in substance 
as follows: —** It is with extreme reluctance, O king! that F rise to 
return an answer not consonant to the wish of your address, because 
I am one of those favoured officers most devoted to your service, 
anel who have shared most largely of your munificence.. At my ad- 
yanced age, men are indifferent to life; 1 plead not for myself, but 
for the army in general, whose united voice I am bound, by honour, 
faithfully to declare. Of the numerous forces that originally march- 
ed from Macedon en the Asiatic expedition, very few indeed remain 
with us; fewer still-of those, who, like myself, passet the vigour of 
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youth in the service of Philip, your illustrious father! Broken п do 
with incessant fatigue, or utterly disabled by wounds, how т пу 
reluctantly repose their weary limbs far from their native country, 
their relatives and friends, in the numerous cities thou hast erected 
to secure thy conquests; how many have been cut off by disease and 
pestilence in these eastern climes; how many perished amidst 
snows of Paropamisus; how many feed the famished vulture on the 
plains of Bactria, glut the tigers of Hyrcanian deserts, or, ingulphed 
in the great rivers of Asia, have become the prey of the voracious 
alligator! Behold, Alexander, in the course of this long and ar- 
duous campaign, every head grown bald and every face furrowed 
with wrinkles and scars! Are these miserable remains of what were 
Macedonians, — of what were the pride and flower of € ecce, — are 
hese fit persons to explore new worlds beyond the Ganges, or roll 
che thunder of battle round the distant shores of the Eastern Ocean? 
When the Thessalian auxiliaries were wearied with the length of the 
campaign, they were permitted to return from Bactria, Jaden with 
spoils-and costly presents, into their own country; but we, thy more 
faithful Macedonians, are only reserved for seyerer toils and renewed 





























slaughter, The desire in their minds to revisit their native co intry 
is ardent, is insuperable; indulge, Alexander, their just claims, and 
once more lead these gratefiil and enraptured subjects back to 
Greece, which loudly demands thy presence, to allay the intestine 
divisions that distract it. There shall these aged veterans find repose 
from their toils, and peaceably enjoy the rewards of many a 
hard-fought day, while a new race, risen since our departure, in the 
vigour of their youth, and with all the zeal of their fathers, shall 
eagerly crowd around thy standard, and burn to follow thee to the 
remotest regions of the earth, against the Indians beyond the Ganges; 
the Scythians, who tenant the borders of the Euxine ; the undaunted 
progeny of Carthage; or the untamed savages of the Lybian deserts. 
At present, thou art at the pinnacle of human glory, and terrible at 
the head of a brave, though reduced, army, But who can say what 












dful reverses ‘the Fates: may ordain. for thee among the Gangetic 

„Rem an “prince, that moderation in prosperity is a 

“ali others, transcendently bright and eminent; and 
is the ine vitable doom of mortality. ve 

other generals afterwards joined in the representations of 

сік and the Ба army < confirmed the truth of them by renew- 

cd sighs and murmurs. Alexander, more irritated than convinced by 

all the arguments used to persuade him to retreat, abruptly broke up 

the assemt ly, ‘and retired i into his tent, where he shut himself up for 

түе; refusing to see even his most intimate 











free days in sullen res 
епі He did E as well to “avoid farther solicitation, as in 

ры, it ‘tat, seeing him so fixed in his determination, the army might 
be induced tore recede from their own. At the end of that period 
| ed in с, but found the цоор still PERY 









Matters were now eee too serious for ра АЕ to 
persist in his rash resolve. He disdained, however, the appear- 
ance of a forced compliance with the wishes of his army; and, 
therefore, ordered sacrifices to be offered for their safe passage and 
future progress. But the omens being represented by Aristander 
(probably at bis own instigation) as utterly inauspicious, the king 
affected to pay that submission to the decrees of the gods which he 
refused to ‘yield to the remonstrances of man. Upon the professed 
ground of heaven being inimical to his farther progress, he issued 
orders for the return of the army, which were no sooner proclaimed, 
than the sky was rent with the loudest acclamations of joy; the 
whole army rushing i in a transport of affectionate gratitude to the 
royal pavilion, and calling down blessings without number and 
without bound on the head of their relenting sovereign. 

Having thus fixed the Hyphasis (its eastern bank, according to 
Pliny) as the extreme limit of his progress, Alexander ordered 








э ДЕ. lib. v. cap, 27s Сочі, ib, ix. cap. 1. 
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twelve magnificent altars of hewn stone, fifty cubits in height,* to 
be erected on the spot, to the twelve greater deities оЁ С апа 
consecrated them as lasting monuments of his labours and expeditions 
Plutarch informs us, that these altars remained standing in his time, 
and that the Indians from beyond the Ganges used to come = sa- 
crifice upon them; (to their native deities, we must presume, in 
memory of their deliverance from the terrible scourge of an army 
that had desolated the rest of Asia.) We are informed by Surti 
that, previous to his return, he caused the lines of intrenchment 
around his camp to be extended to three times their usual EÊ 
ordered beds of a vast size to be prepared, as for non of riganti 
stature, and mangers and bits of bridles of proportionate mag 

for horses, to be deposited there, with a view of i ni Ds n êk n] 

the belief that he had invaded India with an army above the ë 

_ mon standard of men.{ Arrian, however, is silent in respect to this 
puerile effort of deception, so unworthy of Alexander, and it is pro- 
bably not fact. The erection of these altars took place, it should 
appear, below the conflux of the Beyah with the Zaradrus, or Sut- 
tuluz, the last of the five rivers of the Panjab, because modern geo- 
graphy confirms the truth of the statement made to Alexander, that 
there actually exists a desert between the lower parts of the latter river 
and the Ganges. Its name of Bey-Passa, whence the Greek Hyphasis 
was formed, is indeed lost, below the conflux intimated, in that of 
Shetooder; but the natural aspect of a country is a far better criterion 
for decision in these matters than the fluctuating names of rivers, 
of which how abundant and how varied are those of the Panjab may 
be known from the laboured enumeration of them by a RECENT 
WRITER, whose indefatigable industry and whose profound erudition, 
exerted: on a barren, but important, subject of Eastern inquiry, 
will excite admiration when perhaps those rivers shall cease to 






















® itis Diodoras Siculus who is thus particular in regard to their altitude, Hb. xvi. р. 563, 
+ Plutarch in Vita Alexand. 1 Cariu шы = 
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flow: | ‘On this ground of argument, Major Rennel conjectures their 
` position might have been between Ardone and Debalpour, the Dedalla 
of Piolemy. Aer the above solemn and decisive testimony from the 
page of Grecian history, that Alexander advanced no farther east- 
anit Bp it would be an useleas expenditure of my 
own ‘and: my readers’ time, to examine the details of Oriental writers, 
sanctioned by a solitary passage in Justin, +) respecting the 
by Secander, of the remotest eastern regions of Asia, thus 

lizing his own ambitious dreams, and enumerating the immense 
наа, ‘were paid as the price of peace by Keid, the potent 
sovercign of ulterior India, and by Kha-Khan, ап unheard-of cm- 
peror of China, in bars of gold, in rich silks, i in costly furs, in bags of 
musk, and in aromatic woods} IF the SHAE NAMEH and SKANDER 
NAMEH contain nothing on this subject more consonant to pro- 
bability than such accounts as these in Mirkhond, it were , better, for 
the cause of genuine historic truth, that they should remain for 
ever untranslated, Had such events really taken place, it would 
have been impossible for the vanity of Alexander, and the Greeks 
who accompanied him, to have concealed them; or of historians, 
like Curtius, to have blazoned them with all the pomp of declama- 


tion and all the splendor of panegyric. 



















_ © Leannot omit this opportunity Ё асас igi ing my private as well as public biiga 
during the progress of my two Works, 1 now rapidly apr aching to completion vr ER 
author of The Voyage of Neurchua; and 1 most cordially join with paiother celcbiated, but 
ихїнгшт, Жи О дий, {р RS Neo! La RE И Seen Og ДУ rell-me 
but, I far, il-merited, applause, in opinion that “ Mag ig Meds PYG Mp cig ey 
«дыы м э иске ышын E E АКУ Гам 
of so important an occupation as the conduct of a great public school." — Shade 


of Pits, р. second edition. 











eth pin ert Cite wes eset 
Lib. xii. cap. 8. 


q See Mirkhond apud Texeira, p. 105. 
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The unbounded joy resulting from ihe gratification o wishes, 
that pervaded the whole army, gave to the кыы 13090 
through the Panjab the air of a triumphal procession, as for a world 
already subducd. Every eye sparkled with hope, ана every heart 
beat with transport, at the thought of revisiting their dear “country, 
kindred, and friends. Returning, therefore, with all the celerity” 
which an army, so encumbered with spoil, could move, they soon 
reached the Hydraotes; and, pasing it as 3 rapidly as its obstructed 
current would permit, arrived ‘at the Acesines, the current of which 
though still impetuous, from the torrents rushi g from the mountains 
and the incessant rains, ceased to appear formidable: ®* Here, finding 
the city, which he had ordered Hephestion to erect on its banks, 
completed, he invited the friendly inhabitants of the adjacent: istricts 
to take up their residence in it; and he farther contribute 
population, by permitting such of the foreign mercenaries 
army as were unable or unwilling to proceed, to make it ев future 
abode. Hither, also, Abissares, king of the barbarous tribes of moun- 
taineers, excusing his personal attendance by the plea of illness, a 
second time sent ambassadors, bearing presents and the tribute recent- 
ly imposed by Alexander, who was pacified by his obedience; but, 
not yet wholly free from suspicion, to overawe that Indian, joined 
Arsaces with him in the government of those nortliern districts. About 
this period the brave and veteran Ccenus paid the debt of nature; and 



































* In another valuable work of Arrian, he acquaint: ws, that Alexander having pitched his 
camp dn the banks of this river, be was afterwards compelled, by the inundation, which were 
widely diffused over all the circumjacent level territory, to break it up, and remove to a gren 
distance higher in the country: all which proves the innumerable obitzeles with which the 
Macedonians hid to contend diving this their mismer cunpaipn in the Panjab, The periodical 
rains are known to begin in May and esd in October: now it was in May that he first crossed 
the Hydasper, and it was the zgd of October, according to Dr. Vincent's moit accurate in- 
vestigation, when he again embarked on that river for the ocean, Thos Alecander remained 
in the field during the whole period of their continuance. Timur and Nadir Shah acted more 
wisely, by carrying on in that country a sinter campaign. The former entered Delhi in triumph ~ 
on the ath of January, 1499; the latter fought the bate of Cannaul, not remote from that 
capital, on the asth of February, 1739 | Б 48. 
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Alexander, though sincer ly afflicted at the death of so valuable an 
officer; could not avoid sarcastically remarking, that he had made a 
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Having | the Ac | 
crossed. that (river, and pressed on to the Hydaspes, where he found 
the fleet which he had ordered to be built with the timber cut down 
inthe noble: forests in its neighbourhood, which Strabo expressly 
says-abounded witb fir, with pine, and cedar, in a state of great 
‘orwardness, he commenced the most active preparations for accom- 
plishing his grand. projec of sailing down the Indus into the ocean. 
While these were vigorously going on, he received a seasonable 
supply of fresh troops, consisting of six thousand Thracian horse, 
headed by Menno, and seven thousand footy which Harpalus had 
sent him under the command of that general, Such expedition was 
used by the artificers, chictly Phoenician and Carian Greeks, ap , 
pointed to get ready this exploring fleet, that, in a few days, a 
navy, amounting in number to eighty triremes and near two thou- 
cand vessels of smaller burthen, was launched on the Hydaspes. 

As we have advanced with Alexander through the progress of 
this arduous campaign, a variety. of circumstances has successively 
occurred, that unanswerably confirm whatever arguments may 
have been previously urged concerning the grandeur and extent 
of his views, and demonstrate, that, though the geographical know- 
ledge which this gréat conqueror had of Asia was incorrect, yet 
that he meant to have reached its most distant limits on the north 
and east. The obstinate opposition which he met with fromthe 
hardy Scythians checked his progress towards the Hyrcanian, ot 
Caspian, Sea, which he idly supposed constituted its northern boun- 
dary; and the seditious murmurs of the soldiers prevented (at least 
according to the Greeks) bis reaching the octan eastward, His 
design of sailing down the Indus into the southern main was 

















* Strabonis Geogmph. lib. xvi. p. 654. 
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formed. before he had penetrated into: the Panjab, and in the 
apparent certainty of his being able to accomplish the latter, obs 
ject, though, for the present, foiled in executing the former, He 
intended, probably, that this. vast river, rolling trom the centre of 
the Higher Asia, should waft its. wealth. to its. southern. extre- 
mity, and, by the confining ocean, to Egypt itself; while a vi- 
serous commerce, flourishing along the whole line of its extent, 
should cement a firm bond of interest. and amity between, the 
various nations who inhabited the regions near its source and. those 
who cultivated its banks, The navigation of the Indus and the 
Persian Gulph is only a counterpart of the voyage down the Nile 
and round the coast of Egypt, where, to promote the same object, 
he laid the foundations of that great and opulent city, which, for 
eighteen centuries, excited the admiration and. concentrated the 
commerce of that world of which Alexander's aspiring mind had 
planned the total subjugation. The king himself had already an- 
nounced, and the papers found after his decease, among other still 
more important projects, confirmed, his future intention of sailing 
from the Persian Gulph, and coasting round Africa to the pillars 
of Hercules. His anxious: wish was to leave no enemy behind 
sufficiently powerful to interrupt that amity and impede that com- 
merce. With these introductory observations, from necessity sum- 
mary, the voyage down the Indus, and the perpetual conflicts with 
the nations on its banks and those on the desert shores of Gedrosia, 
will be rendered at once more interesting and intelligible, 

Every thing being at length ready, and the protection of the gods 
having previously been implored, by oblations more than usually 
magnificent, on the 23d of Octob r, at break of day, Alexander, with 
a considerable part-of his army, consisting of the archers, Agrians, 
the light-armed infantry, and some cavalry, went on board. Taking 
his station contpicuously on the prow of his ship, the king then 
poured out libations froma golden goblet, and solemnly inyocated the 
three great rivers, the Hydaspes, the Acesines, and the Sinde, down 
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whese streams he was RSE descend to the ocean: Her- 
cules, also, and Jupite ‘Hammon, he endeavoured to render pro- 
pitious by doled sacrifice, Immediate y after, all the ТЕ 
sounding, which was the appointed signal, the fleet unmoored, and, 
ае of those experienced mariners who astisted in its 
fa нааш > БиЧе@ leisurely and majestically down the tranquillized 
nagination can scarcely conceive a grander or more 
sturesque scene than was now presented to the view of the natives, 
аан flocked to the riverside in immense multitudes, and 
beheld with eit gly and magnitude of the vessels; 
ound of artial music, the clash of | arms, the dashing of 
acclamations of the rowers, reverberated at intervals 
їх e loty overhanging shores on each cide, contributed highly 
| increase the splendor and variety of this interesting scence. That 
part of the army, riot on board with Alexander, had marched 
some days before, in two divisions, along the banks on each side of 
the Hydaspes; — the one consisting of a considerable body of horse 
and foot, under the command of Craterus, occupied that on the 
right; the other, under Hephestion, and comprising the major part 
of the army, paraded on the left. Over the whole fleet Near 
chus presided ‘as admiral, and Onesicritus commanded the royal 
ley. 
n respectable author, mentioned above, with such deserved ap- 
plause, having so recently gone over this scene of Alexander's exploits 
in India, there is the less occasion for my entering with minuteness 
inte this portion of the Indian campai gn; except, indeed, such parts as 
more particularly concern his excursions from the river into the 
country adjacent to it. Upon these, Dr. Vincent has but lightly 
chéd, confining himself more generally to the avowed object 


touc 
of his learned discussion, —the navigation of the fleet. T shall, how- 


® Arrian, lib. vi. cap. 4. Curis, libio apg- According to the latter of these authors, 
ae Hon took place at the Acesimes; but Ariana ia the more connected and аё 


the embarkation 
account, and that ix what I have adopted in the text. 
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ever, omit no circumstance of importance + nor, though straitened:for 
room, aim to be concise at the expense of clearness. ay 

On the third day after the embarkation, the fleet arrived at the 
point where Craterus and Hephestion had fecaived previous orders 
fo €neamp on each side of ‘the river, and at this point both fleet and 
army waited two days for the arrival of Philip, governor of the pros 
vinces ọn the westot the Indus. Onothe arrival of hisidetachment, ` 
Alexander immediately ordered him to march with that division-of 
the army to the Acesines, and, descending down the banks of that. 
river, to trace its progress and explore its windings. He likewise 
dispatched Craterus and Hephæstion on other expeditions, and, con- 
tnuing-the navigation for. five days longer, arrived: at the eé 
of the Hydaspes and the Acesiness The resistless impetuosity- 
terrific noise, with whi treat fi 
















rowers, that they dropped their oars, and the vessels for a time be- 
came the sport of the agitated waters, Many of them were nearly 
absorbed in the vortex of the furious eddies that covered its whole 
turface;. others were with the utmost difficulty prevented from 
striking against the rocks; many were dreadfully shattered by being 
borne violently against each other; and two, in particular, were dash« 
ed to pieces by this concussion: while nearly all the soldiers on board 
of them perished. The officers of the fleet had. been forewarned of 
this danger, but.the suddenness-and magnitude of the alarm induced 
a momentary dread that suspended exertion, They soon, however, 
recovered from their astonishment, and, as nothing but the most 
vigorous efforts could now save them, every arm was extended with 
redoubled energy and the>ships were soon propelled beyond the 
confluence into a wider channel and smoother current... Alexander 
perceiving, en the right side of the river, & kind of bay sheltered 
by a rocky eminence protruding: into the stream, immediately 
steered into it, and there refitted his shattered: -ve« is. While these 
repairs were going on, he was by no means inactive. The obstinate 








ple, he Nannie with a strong 
considerable distance into the adjacent 
| the inhabitant-and prevent their send- 
ing any succours: to his enemies: “After widely ravaging that terri 
tory, the king retard: tobis? feet; where Craterus, i 
and A ia pct uriya With шетен | 













fold divisioni of his: army. “He онга! ا‎ with he 
first of. those divisions, to proceed five days march before ‘the others. 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, with: the second, was ordered to follow; 
at the distance of three days march, wm the rear. He sent Craterus 
and Philip towards the point of обв: of the two rivers; ‘and he 
himself, with the third and greatest body of the army, pressed on 
into the ‘centre of the enemy's country, who, thus urged and sur- 
rounded -from every quarter, must submit either to unconditional 
surrender or inevitable slaughter, ‘The. fleet, in’ the mean time; 
received orders to sail: down the river to the confluence af the 
Acesines and Hydraotes, and there to await the arrival of these 
respective divisions. 

Alexander himself, taking with him the auxiliary foot, the eques- 
trian archers, and half of thè auxiliary horse, immediately ad- 
vanced rapidly, but silently, through a desert of considerable extent, 
into the very heart of the enemy's country; and, after marching 
the greater part of that night, the next morning arrived at the pre- 
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cincts of a fortified city of the Malli, near the shore of the-Ace- 
sincs, ino which, for security, they bad placed their wives and chil- 
dren; but, not conceiving that an enemy would march through that 
desert to attack them, were loitering unarmed.in the adii cent fields, 
and were slaughtered in, multitudes, The rest docked for refuge to 
the city itself,and_ shut. the Sites upon their assailants, Jt was 
immediately invested by squadrons of horse; for, they had advanced 
with such celerity, that the infantry were yel at some distance 
behind. When at length they arrived, he did not employ them on 
this siege, but dispatched. them, with Perdiccas.at.their head, and 
such horse as could be spared, to besiege another city in the: neigh- 
bourhood, into which) great bodies of the Malli had fled, with 
positive orders to blockade it only; and not to storm the works till his 
arrival, He hoped by these vigorous measures to prevent the junc- 
tion of any very formidable numbers in the field, and he took an 
by exterminating them without mercy, as their strong holds suc- 
cessively tell. before the resistless energy of his own attacks, The 
ramparts of the first of these cities were carried without any very 
severe loss of time or men; but the enemy retiring into the castle, 
which was very lolty and difficult of access, for some time resisted 
their utmost efforts. Alexander, however, exerting his utmost activity 
and vigour to take it before the country around should be roused 
оп ће, Охудгаса соте 10 their aid, it was) after an obstinate re- 
sistance, taken by storm, and its valiant defenders, about. two thou- 
sand in number, put to the sword. With respect to the other city, 
commanded to be invested, Perdiccas, on his arrival there, found its 
walls dismantled, and the city: itself entirely deserted by. its inhabi- 
tants. The light cavalry were ordered to pursue the fugitives, and 
very many were slain in their precipitate retreat; but many also were 
preserved from destruction, by seeking shelter in the marshes and 
swamps, caused by the recent inundations, whither the horse dared 
not follow them. These cities are both without a name in any class 
























{ өз} 
sical author, but their position Mr. Rennel determines to have been 
| h, or south-east, of the pae of the river from! which he 









“necessary repose Som: such continued toil, 
snares PE S O ies 
машын night approached, set off at the first watch, and, 
chi y incessantly all that night, about the break of day reached 
Ty з, а ‘considerable distance above 









niluence, Н. ncdiatel that river, now considerably 
дегн with all the honey tpi tê a large body of Malli, who 
were just then discovered crossing it. Many of them were overtaken 
and slain, and some made prisonérs; but by far the greater p 
reached in safety’a town of that district, strongly fortifiec ea 
and art. Alexander waited the arrival of his foot to invest it, and 
at last took уныш In this instance he relaxed in his san- 
guinary conduct towards the Malli, and spared the prisoners who 
had sade but’ little ‘resistance: But he displayed no similar cle- 
mency on taking a city hard by, almost wholly inhabited by Brach- 
mans, against which he next planted his engines of attack for daring 
to give shelter to their brave countrymen, and perhaps animating 
them strenuously to defend their religion and liberty, The Brach- 
mans, seeing their case hopeless, after an ancient custom of their 
nation, collected together their wives and children, and, setting fire 
to their houses and furniture, perished together with them in the 
consecrated flame of sacrifice to the gods of India. > 
Unconditional surrender being the easy terms of life offered to the 
Malli by Alexander, their hardihood in persisting to resist impresses 
the mind with high ideas of the intrepidity of that ancient tribe of 
Indians, who, probably, in after-periods, travelling southward, con- 
ferred their name on the const of Malabars mt least a considerable 
district of the peninsula at this day goes by the name of Afalteam. 

















* Memoir, р. д7. 4 Arian, ПЫ. уі. cap. 7. 
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Rather than submit, to. that disgrace, they. ‘every | vi e fied- 
desert, and. buried themselves in the deep x с а Аф 
aa were Sp ed; they were massacred by. thousands 
andi us, two resolute eg 
3 ү {гоор to execute Віти ven re ЕУ 



















.¢ inhabitants of most of the smaller cities had taken rue and he 
hoped by one decisive stroke, ‘toend the contest. On’ approaching 
the walls, however, he found them ditmantled: and $ | 
tired beyond the Hydraotes;, оп whose- steep bankî a A 
up their forces, to {һе amount of, fifty: thousand. Men, and seemed 
determined to contest the: passage should he again Se Alex: 
ander instantly . plunged. with his cavalry, exce : prop 

tionate in point of- number, . into; the stream, while | еи an | 
astonished at his undaunted. conduct, gradually and in good order 
retreated to some distance from the shore. The: enemy, observing: 
that the horse alone had crossed the: stream, resolved to E an 
immediate attack upon him: but Alexander, seeing: theny drawn 
up with more than usual military skill; and in; ‘regular ordép: of 
battles and thinking it not prudent to come to: close бт agement 
without his infantry, contented himself. with riding round them at a 
distance, while the equestrian archers galled them with their arrows. 
The choicest of the light-armed: foot, and part of the phalanx, soon 
elected a passage; and the enemy now becoming diffident of their 
strength, fled to a-tortified town that. lay behind them, whither they 
were immediately pursued by Alexander, and closely besieged, 
That evening the remainder of the troops joined him; andy having 
repesed during the-night, the next morning made a furious attack on 
the walls, burst open the gates, and ир the enemy, as usual, to 
take refuge in the citadel. This circus: tance, Which occurs so often, 
may be elucidated, by observi ing, г? die ancient cities of India are, 
for the most part, surrounded with walls of mud baked to a solid 



























isistency by the ir ‘beams of a sun, nearly vertical, while the 
fot built of brick oF stone, is the only defensible part; often highly 
во Araitet a very suj У | The ы p mon apit’: 
san spores thar the wall should be se ated: and ‘those | 
















айша чече муну vega GEE PSST 
parapet, covering. hints with: his shield as he ascended, ‘Peucestas, 
wearing nh need shiela of Pallas, mounted néxt on ier same 










bad) no s cities Spidi ане абв ОРКЕ 
| ty tl ерат а dreadful contest with those who de- 
fended it, killing somewith ів онӣ, апа driving others headlong 
down into the castle. ‘The sight of the king” thus conspicuously 
fighting, assisted only by the three brave warriors who had mounted 
the parapet with him, excited the utmost alarm for his safety in the 
minds of his soldiers; and the royal battalion of targeteers, climbing 
the ladders in haste to. second him, with their weight broke them. 
down, and thus the king, who was known by his brilliant armour and 
the terror of his aspect, was left exposed to a shower of arrows levelled 
at him by the archers stationed on all the adjoining battlements. 
Alexander, observing this, and knowing that he could not long re- 
tain this perilous situation, gallantly leaped down among the thickest 
of the enemy, resolving to conquer or perish. His example was 
instantly followed by his comrades in glory, and all four renewed the 
combat with desperate fury, especially the king, on whom the 
Indian general rushing sword in hand, was himself rum through the 
bedy; and mary others, who followed him, shared the same fate. 
Alexander, fixing himself against the wall, in that situation repelled 
every assault; and such was the fire that shot from his eyes, that 
nobody, at length, dared: approach within the reach of his arm. 
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The dauntless Abreas, while fighting for lis sote reign with his usual 
heroism, was struck through the temples with an arrow, and fell 
breathless at that sovereign's feet; ut thie same time another arrow, 
three feet in length, aimed from the same quarter, pierced through 
the breast-plate, and entered the body of Alexander. A vast effusion 
of blood ensued, which greatly alarmed his two remaining friends; 
the king, however, retained his equ inimity, and y апу defended 
himself against a host of foes-who assailed him at a distance. At 
length his strength began to fail him through the great loss of blood 
a dizziness came over his eyes; a chilly damp bedewed his limbs; 
and the conqueror of Asia fell prostrate upon his shield. Peucestas 
immediately covered his body on one side with the sacred shield of 
Pallas, and Leonnatus, with Ins own shield, guarded it on the other. 
Both were dreadfully wounded, but both forgot their own sufferings 
in those of their master. The Macedoni ins, without the castle, in the 
mean time, were not idle. Impatient to succour their prince, thes 
supplied the want of scaling-ladders by large iron pins forcibly 
driven into the wall, which was of brick; and, by means of these, 
with mutual assistance and strenuous exertion, they, with great diffi- 
culty, ascended to the top, On observing the king prostrate and 
bleeding, they set up an outcry of horror, and, rushing down from 
the heights, formed themselves around his body into an impreg- 
nable rampart. Others, following them over the wall, attacked the 
terrified enemy with redoubled fury; and, at length, by the exer- 
tions of others, a gate between two towers being forced opén, and a 
part of the wall thrown down, admitted the body of the army, who 
now inflicted a tremendous vengeance upon the inhabitants for the 
(supposed) murder of their prince. Every soul found in the city and 
citadel was put to death; and the acclamations of loyal grief were 
soon drowned amidst the more piercing cries of pregnant women 
and infant children, devoted to promisctious slaughter. Of this 
nameless city Mr, Rennel, in his small map, has pointed out the 
probable situation about ten miles above the conflux, and “ some- 
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what: belom, He scite at Toulon һа, а 

„Айы, this = е, я the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
city, the attention of the soldiers мекан и шы 1 to the salety 
and recovery of the king. The r bore him on their shields о the 
camp ара. utmost solicitude was йн ы lena 


one, was: ext acted with a a 1 CSS йе skill by Cri- 
миь a, physician of Coos; but, from that circumstance, it bei 
cesary to- make a wide i incision, a new and far more considerable 
effusion of blood took place, with which he fainted. away, and. life 
seemed at the last gasp. The effusion, however, being expeditiously 
stopped, he gradually recovered, and recollected his surrounding 
itiends. The whole of that day and the following night. the army 
remained under arms round his tent, and never азир рер тар 
till they | heard he was entirely out of danger. In the mean 
tidings of this SERIE had reached the camp at the confluence of the 
Hydraotes and Acesines, where the feet had arrived, and been met 
by Hephestion with his division. These tidings were presently 
followed by a. rumour of his death, which struck the whole camp 
with consternation and dismay, and was likely to be productive of 
the most fatal consequences, To prevent these, Alexander finding 
messengers and ietters, contradicting the report, of no effect, and that 
a sapon insurrection would probably take place, ordered a vessel to 
be got ready to convey him, ill as he was, down the Hydraotes, 
On the poop of that vessel was hoisted aloft the dome of the royal 
pavilion, so as to be conspicuously seen by the whole army, and as, 
in. descending, he passed along the crowded shore and the fleet, 
whose decks were covered with enraptured spectators, he con- 
descendingly waved his hand to them, and smiled, while the high ` 
banks and the neighbouring woods resounded with the loudest 









































* Arrian, lib. vi, сар, 10, 11, and Rennel's Memoir, p. 98. 
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acclamations of “ Long live Аа health and prospe 
conqueror of Asia!" When he was sufficient ly reco ered to mo 
his horse, these bursts of transport were repeated; and. 
flocked impatiently round him; some eagerly є emb acin 
and his fect, and others happy to touch even the garments 
beloved sovereign; bearing before him оар garlan 
strewing the way with the gaudy flowers that shoot up so | 
alter the rains in that delightful region. of Asi: At 
the officers besought him never more to expose 1 imself 
perils, but to remember, that the duties incumbent c Ob, the nel 
and the private soldier are essentially d different. Alexander nel 

} cedom. of f these ad- 















ed, by Arrian, to have been offended by the i 
monitions; but it is impossible to conceive that һе. had a beart so 
depraved and callous to the noblest sensibilities of buman nature,- 
The Malli, defeated i in every engagement,- l hai і 
began to think seriously of ma king t Cir peace 
fit once so vigorous in his attacks and. so superi 








wär.. They, therefore, dispatched heralds to Меда with ofits of 
that unconditional submission which they had zo long and 50 ге- 
solutely refused, The Oxydrace, or people of Outch, also, finding 
their efforts to form a junction with their old allies frustrated by the 
rapid march of the king through that dreary deser and, in short, 
that opposition to a power which swept the whole. country before it 
would he utterly ineffectual, reluctantly submitted to their fate, 
and sent ambassadors. to purchase peace with the surrender of those 
liberties which they so highly prized. Alexander, anxious to ac- 
complish the greater objects to which war was only subservient, 
readily accepted the submission of both, The territories of the 
former he added to the prefecture of Philip, charging him to keep 
over them a vigilant eye and a strong arm: of the Oxydraca: he 
demanded, by way of security for their future fideli ty, no less Шапа 
thousand of their principal citizens at once to serye as hostages, 
and add to his triumphs, by being enrolled in his army. With these 
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s they complied, and with the thousand hostages required, 

atuitously sent him, in proof of their sincerity, five hundred cha- 
riots of war, with their horses and drivers, completely equipped for 
action. With this mark of attention, Alexander was so well pleased 
that he returned the hostages, declaring, that a nation so generous 
could never be stained with the base crime of perfidy, While 
he continued at this place waiting the full restoration of bis 
health, he enlarged his fleet by the ‘addition. of several vessels which 
he caused to be built; and, thinking the point of the confluence a 
proper position for erecting a city and fort, (a city for the purposes 
of commerce and a fort to overawe the turbulent nations around,) 
he added another тн to the number of those already found- 
ed on Indian ground; but of this city no vestige remains, 

oe water 3 with the forces and elephants, being again 
transported over the stream, Alexander embarked with seventeen 
папана auxiliary, an equal number of light Macedonian, horse, and 
ten thousand foot; the other divisions of the- army marching, as be- 
fore, along the two opposite shores. He soon reached the point 
at which the Acesines, swollen with all the rivers of the Panjab, 
discharges itself into the main stream of the Sinde, and at this 
confluence he waited some time for Perdiccas, who had been en- 
gaged in reducing the neighbouring tribe of Abastani. While he 
remained here, he was visited by Oxyartes, the Bactrian, and father 
of Roxana, whom, in commission with Python, he constituted 
governor of all the country south of the confluence of the Acesines 
and Sinde, as far as the ocean; having already fixed on that conflu- 
ence as the termination of the government of Philip. At this con- 
fluence, also, invited by the situation and induced by similar mo- 
tives, he erected another Alexandria; and, leaving with Philip the 
Thracians and such other troops as could be best spared, for its de- 
fence, he proceeded down the river till he arrived at the territory of 
the Sogdi, (the Sabraca of Curtius and Sodra of Diodorus,) who seem 
to have submitted without any opposition. At this station, also, he 
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built a city and fort, and constructed dock-yards, in which he both 
repaired his feet and built additional vessels, Dr. Vincent has pro- 
duced very forcible reasons for fixing the modern Bhakor, a circar of 





the ancient soobah of Multan, as the ecite of the Sogdi;* and 


è е 


Mr. Rennel, in a corrected account of the Sinde navigation, has 
placed Bhakor in 27° 32 north ladtude;} with this difference, that 
he assigns the tract in question to the Musicani, to. whose domains, 

after a short delay, the fleet descended. - . | 
The reigning sovereign of this people, one of the most powerty 
and wealthy in this region of India, had neglected to send either 
ambassadors to solicit, or presents to purchase, peace of | Alexander, 
and had consequently incurred his extreme displeasure. The king, 
їбагкпЕ а 


on arriving on his frontier, lost not a moment in disembarking a 
large portion of his army, and marched to his capital with intent to 
















surprise him. The suddenness of the attack, prevented all efforts of 
resistance on the part of Musicanus, and Alexander, on approaching 
his capital, was met by the Indian sovereign, at the head of a vast 
train of elephants, and accompanied with presents of immense 
value, which, with bis whole kingdom, he submissively proffered as 
the price of pardon for the capital offence of not having previously 
prostrated himself before the conqueror of Asia. Alexander was 
easily prevailed upon, by his apparent frankness and generosity, to 
grant that pardon: he entered and staid some time in his. splendid 
capital, the beauty and magnificence of which he greatly admired; 
and then returned the government of it into his own hands. Before 
he left it, however, as it was his intention to establish a chain of forts 
along the whole descent of the Indus, to secure the future safe navi- 
gation of that river at once for commercial and political purposes, he 
erected there a strong citadel, in which, to prevent revolt or innoya- 
tion during a projected excursion into certain of the neighbouring 
kingdoms not yet subjugated, he left Craterus with a powerful foree, 
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рш се ‘of this project, the King marched, with all the re- 
z forces which he Le embarked | on board his navy, into the 









indy. The so. mers or a as we should more аы; 
сай ББ of that tertitory had дееп: guilty of the same heinous 
crime with the king of the Musicani, in delaying to send ambassa- 
lors or presents to f the provoked invader of their country; 
d, before kedi havë time to retrieve the fatal error, Alexander, 
whose constant айп was (O intimidate by the vigour and rapidity 
of his motions, carried by assault two. of his principal cities, in one of 
| 1 the unfortu ВЕ pric BEI з» found in atis, kes! pris 
soner, and, as we hear nothing farther concerning him, probably fell 
the victim of his temerity. Of these cities, Alexander gave to his 
ers the unlimited plunder, securing to himself the elephants of 
the deceased prince. The terror of this example operated with the 
inhabitants of all the cities of that district to make that immediate 
submission, which could alone obtain safety to their persons and 
security to their property. The Oxycani, thus completely subju- 
gated, he marched against Sambus, sovereign of the region of Sindo- 
mana, in which appellation we immediately recognize the province 
of Sindy, or that through which the river Sinde flows in the lower 
part of its course.* On this point, however, 4 wide difference also 
subsists in the geographical decisions of Dr. Vincent and Major 
Rennel, with which T shall not interfere, but р the narration 
principally according to the text of Arrian, Sambus was s the sove- 
reign of a mountainous tract of country situated near the territory of 
Musicanus, had previously submitted to Alexander, and been ге- 
stored by him to his dominions; but, being at open hostility with 
Musicanus, on finding that prince honoured with the confidence 
and friendship of the conqueror, he dreaded this additional weight 
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thrown into the scale of his sed} nd had take : г 
of fight. If, however, Sambus could bring | into the field ic а 
numerous army as is assigned to oe urtius, there was no very 
urgent necessity for so rapid a retreat. According to that historian, 
Sindomana, the capital city of Sambus, was forcibly entered е 
a subterrancous passage which the Macedonian miners had carried 
quite into the heart of the town; and, in the invasion of that country, 
no less than eighty thousand people were slain, independent of mul- 
titudes of prisoners. Dreadful devastation їз also stated to have been 
made among the troops of Alexander by the poisoned lances of these 
savage mountaincers, and, among other brave men, Ptolemy is said 
to have nearly perished the victim of the deadly venom. The 
account of Arrian, however, is widely ‹ different , who records, that, at 
Alexander's approach, the gates of that aty were spontaneously 
thrown open, and that the friends and domestics of the absen 

prince came forth to meet him with magnificent presents and 
elephants; and that, on explaining the real motives of the flight of 
Sambus, — the dread of the increased power of his ancient enemy 
Musicanus, — the king was pacified.* 

_ Hence Alexander is stated to have marched against another name- 
less city in the same province, inhabited principally by Brachmans, 
and these, on the precipitate flight of Sambus, had instigated the ае. 
ing citizens, who had already submitted and been pardoned, to erect 
again the standard of rebellion. It was speedily retaken, and exem- 
plary vengeance inflicted on the Brachmans who advised the measure. 

While the King was thus incessantly employed in subduing some 
nations and recovering others, intelligence was brought that Mu- 
sicanus himself had taken advantage of his absence to break into 
open revolt. Alexander was enraged at this outrageous breach of 
faith, and immediately dispatched against him Python, the son of 
Agenor, with an adequate force for the reduction of his whole king- 
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dom, This service he effec ually accomplished, utterly destroying 
some of his Cities, erecting castles in all the others, and, at the same 
time, leaving in them strong garrisons to prevent similar accidents in 
future. After a diligent search, Musicanus was also discovered, and 
brought in chains to Alexander, who ordered him to be carried back 
into his own territories, and there publicly crucified, together with 
hose turbulent Brachmans, who, in this instance, not less than the 
former, had essentially contributed to the public disquiet. About 
ihis periody Mæris, the sovereign of Pattala, a noble island formed 
by the: current of the: river, arrived in the camp, and made a vö- 
tüntary offer of his treasures and kingdom. Alexander received 
him with marks of great respect and kindness, restored to him 
the sceptre which he offered to surrender, and sent him back 
the entertainment of the fleet and army against their arrival in his 
Preparations were now made for continuing the navigation down 
the Indus; but, previously to the embarkation of the troops, Alexander 
dispatched Craterus, with a considerable body of horse and foot, 
as an escort to such of the auxiliary and Macedonian troops as were 
invalids, and might probably sink under the difficulties of the more 
arduous march which he secretly intended to take through Gedrosia 
to Babylon. These were to advance by the way of Arachosia and 
Jrangiana into. Carmania, and thence to proceed to Macedon, To 
his charge he also entrusted the elephants; those elephants which he 
plainly perceived: must perish in the dreary deserts of Gedrosia, 
which he was resolved to, encounter with the least incumbrance 
possible, Another important object, too, as Dr. Vincent has ju- 
diciously observed, the king had in view in planning this expedition, 
viz. more accurately to “survey and explore the extensive pro- 
yinces of his empire."* The preparations for the departure of the 
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fieet-being at length completed, Alexander, with that division of the 
army which had usually embarked with him, went on board; the 
other divisions marclied, the greater, under Hephestion, on the one 
side* of the Indus; the inferior, under Python, on the opposite 
bank; the latter had orders to colonize the cities newly erected on 
the coast with all the inhabitants that could be procured from the 


adjacent: districts, and, having performed this service, to meet the 


king at Patala On the third day of his progress down the river, 
Alexander received the unwelcome intelligence that Morris had 
assembled his Pattalans, and, with the whole body of them, had fied 
into the deserts кы all the towns deserted and the acne dees 
of husbandmen. On: this intelligence, the fleet proceeé 
greater фара and soon reached Pattala, discovered i in е: пате 
and nearly in the scite of the modern Jutta, the capital of the Delta, 
formed by the waters of the Indus. This tract, the gift of that 
great river, during the immense period which it has continued to 
roll, extends in length about one hundred and fifty miles along the 
sea-coast; and its greatest depth from the most prominent part of the 
base to its apex is one hundred and fifteen miles. The lower region 
of this Delta is throughout intersected by numerous. creeks and 
rivers; towards the middle it is a desert of burning sands; and is every 
where totally destitute of trees. The upper parts of the Delta, 
however, are said to be well cultivated, and to yield abundance of 
rice. 

On the arrival of the fleet at Pattala, the light infantry were first 
disembarked, and ordered to pursue’ the Serene with the utmost 


celerity, and invite them, by every possible argument, to return to 














* Arran does not specify on which bank Hephestion marched ; Dr. Vincent, in comequence 
of his prior hypothesis supported in reluctant opposition to Major Renrel, determines it w be the 
eastern bank; and yet, from the orders given to Python to collect the Indians for colonizing the 
garrisons, one would incline to think the eastern as the more populoss, and properly the Jwdas, 
shore would be the one better adapted: to the professed purpose of the march of the lamer 
commander, 












a fort inthe city, and other detachments v 

they were, however, finally defeated with great slanghter, and 
driven back to their deserts. Alexander, determined in his views in 
spacious harbour and.a naval arsenal, at the point-at which-the Indus 
divides. itself into two great branches, and rolls in two impetuous 
assiduously superintended the carrying on of works of the 
highest importance-to his future projects. - After staying some time 
on shore, and taking an accurate survey of the country and the 
coast, Alexander re-embarked with the same number of forces as he 
had usually taken on board; and, being resolved to sail out of the 
mouth of the Indus into the ocean, he ordered Leonnatus, with а 
thousand horse and about eight thousand infantry, to march quite 
through the Delta, with a view more fully to explore it, and after- 
wards join the fleet on the opposite side. He then selected the 
stoutest and best sailing vessels of the fleet, and descended down the 
right channel; but, not being able to procure a native pilot, and a 
violent storm arising on the following day, from their ignorance of that 
channel, it received great damage, some vessels being dashed against 
cach other, and others driven violently on the bank. A sheltering 
bay being fortunately found near at hand, ihe injury done the fleet 
was soon repaired, and Pattalan pilots being at length, though with 
creat difficulty, obtained, owing to the terror their Grecian visitants 
inspired, the voyage was continued down tò a point in the river 
where it expands two hundred stadia in breadth (twelve miles) near 
the mouth: and here a new and unexpected calamity befel them; a 
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calamity that had nearly proved fatal to every hopeof г 
Indian Ocean. The tides at the mouth of the Indus are said to rise 
higher than in any part of the world: Alexander and his Greeks 
could not have been i ignorant of the ebbing and flowing. of the sea, 
which they must have witnessed in the. ‘Mediterranean 5. but there it 
ig gentle, gradual, and scarcely perceptible, to what it is. or 
of the vast Indian Ocean, and. especially on the Bay of, Cutch and | 
the Guzzurat coast, where what is called the nore comes rushing 
on n with a sudden and impetuous influx, rising many. feet above. the 

face of the sea, and bearing a most terrific appearance. The 
gréat obstructions, also, accumulated in the course of ages, at the 
mouth of the Indus, and which at the present day аге раа more 
considerable than in Alexander's time, must have greatly contributec 
to the sudden swell of the waters; ea these circumstances, well 
considered, effectually vindicate the, Macedonians from the censures 
of petulant criticism, when they are represented as in the highest 
degree astonished and alarmed at such an uncommon phenomenon. 
The violence of the bore was so great, aided by tempestuous. gales 
from the ocean, as to overset some of the vessels and drive others on 
shore; which, on the retreat of the waters, were left a-ground, At 
the return of the tide, however, those that stuck in the mud. were 
again elevated and floated off, while most of those that lay inchned 
on the sand were swept away or dashed to pieces. by its fury. 
This second misfortune being repaired as well as circumstances 
would permit, Alexander dispatched two of the transports before the 
fleet, with orders to explore a certain island at the mouth of. the 
river, which, he was informed, contained commodious harbours and 
abounded with fresh water; and, this intelligence being confirmed at 
their return, he commanded the fleet to anchor there, while he him- 
self, with a few select vessels, sailed out-of its mouth to a second 
island, which lay about two hundred stadia beyond the former, 
and, boldly launching out into the vast ocean itself, -enjoyed the 
sublime gratification for which he had so long and so ardently 





























panted, ‘and for the тач which he had cheerfully borne so 
ep toils. Here | he: sacrificed balls to па imploring the 










#1: ght егей | animals into’ tha sea. Then, in a trans- 

п о ight, he poured out libations from golden goblets, 

which, with’ all в“: бата. vessels “used in the oblation, he 

mmitted tothe bosom of the deep; and, having thus successfully 

exploted™ thie southern: extremity of Asia, he pes his fleet, 

which ‘was ‘now’ oe pair > aud returned triumphantly to 
Patiala, Ti =" e. 














‘On his arrival at i һе ей Python, with his forces, return- 
ed, after having effectually executed their commission. The harbour 
and arsenal were also in eet under t the continued care 





байа or the reception of “his whole: êkî till the time of ‘navigating 
the Persian Gulph should arrive. After issuing these orders, being 
determined to explore the other great branch of the Indus, and see 
if through it a more easy and secure passage to the ocean might not 
be found, he sailed down the eastern current, denominated Nala- 
Sunkra in the modern geography of India, till he arrived at a 
vast lake’ formed by the river itself and other confluent waters near 
its mouth. Intoa creek, or small bay, of this lake, the pilots were 
ordered to steer the long galleys, and land Leonnatus with the greater 
part of the forces, while the king himself, with some biremes and 
triremies, pressed forward with eagerness a second time to view the 
great Indian Ocean. He found this passage more commodious 
than the former, sind, going on shore with a few battalions of 
horse, into the country of Sangania, which from Alexander's to 
Hamilton's time has been infamous for nourishing a brood of 
pirates, he proceeded for three days along the coast in search 
of some commodious bay for the security of his fleet from future 
storms, and employed his soldiers in digging wells as they ad- 
vanced, in/order to open an easier conrmunication througly the desert 
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to Guzzurat,* and forward those commercial purposes, whicl 
vheresoever he moved, his conduct proved he had deeply at heart. 
He then ré-embarked, and, arriving at the раг of the lake where 
Meonnatus lad landed, the station appearing to his discriminating 
eye an important one, he с ordered a dock-yard to be built, fixed a 
sufficient garrison there for its defence, and left them provisioned for 
four months. The fleet then steered back to Pattala, where he im- 
mediately commenced the preparations for his arduous, but not 
frantic, march through the Gedrosian deserts. 

It was, we have seen, in et of the year $27 before Christ that 
Alexander passed the Hydaspes: towards the end of October follow. 
ing, he embarked at Nicæa on the Өчен he spent nine months in 
sailing down to Pattala, where, according to the most accurate com- 
putation of Dr. Vincent,} he arrived about the end of July or be- 
ginning of August in the following year. By the same authority, he 
passed a complete month in navigating the two branches of the 
Indus below Pattala, and, early in September of the same year, he 
set off on his return, by land, to Persia. 

Although to mark the gradual progress of policy and war, by 
which a nation so remote, and comparatively in every respect во 
inferior, as the Greeks, became, however short their reign, the con- 
querors of India, it was necessary to take a very extended review of 
the previous transactions of that nation with the Persian sovereigns, 
the lords of Western India; yet that conquest having been atchieved 
and the particulars largely detailed, there exists no necessity for any 
but the most concise and summary account of subsequent Grecian 
events till the death of the conqueror, and its consequence, the termi- 


























* Dr. Vincent, p.tg5. Consult his subsequent jodicious remarks on the grand political 
projects of Alexander; for, of all his varions historians and biographers, Plutarch and himself 
have alone done fall jurtive to hiy public character; though it would be absurd to deny that his 
private one was obscured by infinite defects. 
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нў, sh, идр archi in Bis station of PHBE of the fleet 
appointed to explore that coast, with orders to meet himself and the 
army im Mesopotamia. As the season was unfavourable for its imme- 
diate sailing, and the Etesian winds, or, to speak in language more 
intelligible to an English navigator of the Indian Seas, the monsoon, 
that blows regularly six months, during winter, from the north-east 
quarter, and six months, during summer, from the south-west, having 
not yet shifted, the king set out nearly a month before the departure 
of the fleet, in order to facilitate its progress by exploring the country 
inland, reducing the savage inhabitants, digging wells, and pro- 
curing such provisions as could be obtained in a sterile country for 
its refreshment. It is the circumstance of his having failed in fully 
accomplishing these purposes, ` from ignorance of the utter barrenness 
of the country, that has revenii the real views of Alexander їп 
exploring maritime Gedrosia from being more distinctly visible, and 
has been the occasion of branding: with the character of insane te- 
merity an 2 founded in consummate wisdom, and perse- 

yered in with thë kindest attention to the welfare of his comrades in 
peril and in glory. 
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The Orit, a hardy independent tribe, if not absolutely of Trdin 





origin, yet using Indian customs and manners, who inhabited the 
mountainous tract near the river Arabis, and ‘known ‘to ‘the mo- 
ders by the name of Belootches, were among those delinquent na- 
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offers 0 surrender. Арга | 








Against these, as against all the other Inditn 
mountaineers, Alexander, meditating victory by surprise, led ‘such’a 
‘body of light-armed cavalry and infantry as appeared sufficient’ to 
compel their submission. The rest of the forces were left under the 
command of Hephzstion, “At the approach of the king, the Orite 





spersed on every side, and fled into the deserts but flight was not 
surrender; and Alexander, therefore, rapidly c psing the Arabis, a 
river remarkable for neither its width nor depth, marched all night 
through the desert, and in the morning found himself in the midst 
of a fertile and well-inhabited country. Неге, permitting ‘his in- 
fantry to take some repose, he divided his cavalry into small, but nu- 
merous, parties, and ordered them to scour thé country in all di- 
“rections; which was effectually done, vast multitudes of the natives 
being slain, and abundance of prisoners brought in. In this region 
was placed the principal town of the Oritz, called Rambacia, to 
which, after having been joined by Hephzstion with the heavy- 
armed troops, he directed his progress; and, finding the situation 
well adapted for purposes of defence and commerce, he committed 
to Hephezstion the charge of erecting a city on the spot, with a 
strong fort to protect it, which is supposed to be the A jan Alex- 
andria; for, Gedrosia (as Pliny, confirming this fact, informs us) Was 
only a portion of the larger province of Ariana.* While this under- 
taking was going on, Alexander, taking with him some selected 
cavalry, marched towards the frontiers of Gedrosia, where, ‘ima 
certain narrow defile of the mountainous chain that intersects their 
country, the Gedrosians and the Orite had joined their forces with an 
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| | і ٤ и арй. кюл ан) he es sent а ыш of their shits 
—offerm: is well-known price of peace with Alexander, — the un- 
conditional | misclves nand their country. The terms 












с асс ре. jose chie eted to collect- their scattered 
inhabitants, ia web ‘them to return to the deserted villages, E 
| 51 eine: th it ol Шеш >. hona. ce CUTE them safety 
protection. He “appointed Apollophanes_ governor of the 
‚о Ше Orit, and ordered, Leonnatus, with a large: division 
| T E beth horse and foot, to remain. with him till the 
arrival of the fleet under. Neatchus, for which he was directed to 
provide every po ible accommodation; in short, to do what Alex- 
ander himself had personally intended to have done, had citcum- 
stances proved more auspicious, and had there not existed a necessity 
for. entirely subjugating the turbulent savage tribes of Gedrosia. 
He was also directed to superintend the building of the new Alex- 
andria, and invite the people of Arachosia and-all the neighbouring 
tricts northward to come and reside in it, under the protection of 
the Greeks. 

Having thus left. with those commanders his final instructions, 
with the remainder of the army he commenced that toilsome march 
through Gedrosia,. on which some observations have already oc- 
curred, and with a few additional strictures on which this yolume 
vill terminate. As we have now wholly left Indian ground, and as 
the progress of the fleet to Mesopotamia has been so ably and mi- 
лицеју detailed by the author often cited above, а very sun- 
mary narration of the principal events that befel the army and the 
feet on their return can alone be inserted in these concluding pages. 
With whatever sigma of imprudence the preceding historians of 
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Alexander have branded this march through Gedrosia, they all unite 
in affirming, that, amidst every dreadful accumulation of human 
suffering experienced in a region. wholly trackless and unexplored, 
from high drifted sands, scorching heat, corroding hunger, and ardent 
thirst, Alexander sustained the character of a great man and a 
consummate general, being ever the first to encounter diffeultic 
and trample on danger; in labour indefa igable, by fatigue i 
vincible; disdaining food while his. troops were dying of hanger 
around him, and dashing from his parched lips the helmet of prof- 
fered water. Amidst the urgent perils of the army, he forgot not 
those of his fleet, and, on the presumption that they were arrived on 
the same desolate coast, made several strenuous efforts to succour 
them, by collecting grain where it could be found, and piercing 
sands along the shore for water. ы аы ыныр аы 
tual: the distresses of the army were too great to allow of any of the 
articles of life being spared for their comrades at sea; the seals fixed 
on the bags of corn, at best a scanty store, were burst open; and the 
wells, as soon as dug, emptied of all the water they contained; 
nor could Alexander punish a species of plunder too evidently 
dictated by the strong command of expiring nature. After struggling 
with famine and the pestilential winds of that burning clime during 
sixty days, with the loss of a third part of his army and nearly, all 
the horses and camels, Alexander at length reached Pura, reco on 

in its ancient Arabian name of Phoreg, the capital of the Gedrosi, 
whither his fame and the terror of his arms had previously reach: 
and produced from the princes and chiefs, who governed in the more 
fertile districts of that country, as abundant supplies as they could 
procure for his exhausted forces, About. this time, intelligence ar- 
rived that Philip, whom, it has been observed, he had appointed 
governor of all the country north of the confluence of the Acesines 
with the Sinde, had- been murdered in an insurrection of. the mer- 
cenaries left with him to defend his station; but that the native 
Macedonians had revenged his death upon the assassins, The king, 
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on this, жиын Sodmnuvand Taxiles conjointly to administer 
the affairs of that province till he could send another governor, 
properly qualified; to succeed him in that important portion of his 
Indian ‘conquests: Be бај dismissed Apollophanes for neglect of 
orders, ‘probably relating to the march through Gedrosia, and 
possibly intended to facilitate it, from his lieutenancy over the 
Oritz. ө | 

абе нра days at this capital, he proceeded towards Car- 
т Kerman,) a province which exhibited i in its appearance a per- 
fect contrast to that of Gedrosia; being rich in pasturage and abound- 
ing with fruits and grain of every kind. On the first intelligence of 
his arrival in this province, the governors of Aria and Drangiana, 
together with those of the r more northern provinces, hastened to the 
relief of the army with the choicest productions of their respective 
prefectures. They were also accommodated with an imme 180. 
ber of horses, camels, and other beasts of burthen, to replace those 
that had perished in the deserts, and the army now pursued its pro- 
gress towards Babylon with festive joy, but doubtless not with that 
frantic Bacchanalian spirit of intemperance imputed to them by 
Curtius, who gravely tells his readers, that a thousand brave bar- 
barians, rushing upon them, might easily have put to death the 
whole of the Macedonian army; and even Plutarch, the professed 
apologist of Alexander, has deviated so far from that character as to 
suppose so great a general would sanction, by his authority and 
example, so absurd an inconsistency.* Solemn sacrifices offered to 
heaven for an army rescued from the jaws of famine, the customary 
athletic sports celebrated on those occasions of public thanksgiving 
by the Greeks, and possibly some more than usually splendid rites 
performed in honour of Dionysius Thriambos, or the Triumphant, 
and in memory of his Indian expedition, have probably been the 
foundation of this gross calumny on the memory of Alexander, 
























* Cortius, lib.ix. cap.ult. Plutarch in Vita Alexand. 
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“his new subjects. Still, however, his anxious thoughts were i Ds, 
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which i is expressly contradicted by Arrian, who; ae ciri 










entrance into this frontier-province of Persia, : as assuming the si 

aspect of à severe judge, риев death the extortions of cer 
tain tyrannical governors in the remoter provinces, and acting: the 
part of a wise and beneficent prince, in redressing the ievances of 








cessantly turned towards Nearchus and the fect: and, fortunately 
about this period, an interesting incident took place which ved 
the means of acquainting him. with its fate, and once more intro- 
ducing Nearchus to his affectionate sovereign. But, before we relate 
it, it will be necessary to attend generally, for the reasons above 
specified, to the operations .of that fleet, and of the army left on l the 
const of Gedrosia under the command’ of Leonnatus for its:astistance. 

ч” h 
сса: sing of the Etesian wanda? or south-west monsoon, ac- 

шу. to Arrian,* though he was mistaken in that. supposition, ог, 
according to Strabo’s more correct account, on the evening rising of 
the Pleiades,} which is. fixed, by Dr, Vincent a his learned. 
astrohiomical friends, to have taken place on the. 2d of October, 
A. C, 326, about a month after the departure of the king himself, 
Nearchus commenced his hazardous expedition to the Persian Gulph. | 
As it was in the face of the monsoon, he was most probably com- 
pelled ‘to do so, by the hostility of the natives, no. longer awed by 
the presence of Alexander, and, ‘sailing down the Indus to its mouth, 
after doubling the rocky promontory of Eirus, now Cape Monze, iı in 
a few days he arrived at an island near that mouth, called Bibacta, 
where, finding the wind exceedingly boisterous, and а spacious and 
cominodioiis ‘harbour upon it, he took the prudent resolution of re. 
maining at that station till the entire ceasing of the adverse monsoon, ,ر‎ 
The troops were, therefore, disembarked, a camp was immediately 

2 
ж Ағпат іп Тыс, езр. 21.95 + Strabonis Geograph.- lib. av. p.721. 






























formed, and fortified w wall of stone, by way of security against 
the attacks and ERS of the savage inhabitants. Nearchus was 
pl leased vee ш алеу retreat from the tempestuous gales, that 
wit ‘the distinguished title of the. Port of 
ARAUA and the English editor of his Voyage has discovered its 
exact scite in the Chitney Isle of modern charts of the coast. How- 
۷ ‘from the storm and the barbarous natives, the ficot was 
by no means so from tlie assaults of a more dreadful foc, FAMINE, 
and with difficulty supported life with the yarious species of shell-fish 
which they found scattered on the shore. To add to this calamity, 
they coukl obtain no water on the whole coast but what was 
rackish, and all this not only shews how little they were provided 
with stores for such a tedious voyage, but demonstrates that they must 
Гауе | compelled to undertake it before they were fully prepared. 
After staying at Bibacta twenty-four days, the monsoon having at 
length become favourable, they continued their progress close along . 
the shore till they arrived at the mouth of the river Arabis, a name 
still preserved in draba and Cape Arribah adjoining.* The Arabis 
15 stated, by Arrian, tọ be distant from the Indus a thousand stadia, 
little more than sixty miles: and on this navigation near forty days 
had already been consumed. "After a short stay at the Arabis, the 
fleet again sailed, and, soon after, the monsoon being yet wavering, 
owing to a violent and sudden change of the wind, two galleysyand a 
transport foundered; but, the Greek vessels ever keeping close to the 
shore, the crews saved themselves by swimming to land. They were 
now on the coast of the Orit, and had the happiness Чо meet with 
Leonnatus, bearing a seasonable supply of ten days provisions, which 
his vigilance had collected in that barren region. That officer, after 
the departure of Alexander, had been attacked by the barbarians and 
their allies; but had repulsed them with great slaughter. This'fortu- 
nate congress with their countrymen, together with the supply, re- 
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vived the spirits of the fleet. Such of the crews, however, as were 
dispirited or worn out with their’ past” fatigues, were permitted {о 
rejoin the army; and others, fresh and vigorous, were drafted from it, 
who cheerfully supplied their place on board the ships. Th 
freshied and recruited, the fleet continued its progress with ‘little 
worthy of notice along the dreary Gedrosian coast to the ne: i 











portant station, Malana, (Cape-Moran,) distant above sixteen hundred 
stadia, or about one hundred miles, from the Arabis ‘They next 
combated the horrors of a coast inhabited by none but savage Icthyo- 
phagi, (or fish-eaters,): and extending seven thousand four hundre¢ 


stadia, or four hundred and fifty miles, in a right line: a coast where 
they suffered every dreadful variety of human misery, from bunger, 
which they found nothipg but fish and a scanty supply of meat, dis- 
gusting from its strong fishy Havour, to appease; and foin thirst 
which they. could only slake with muddy or brmckish water. hey 
met, however, at Mosarna, on this coast, with one invaluable blessing, 
‘ a Gedrosian pilot of good experience in these seas, whose skill and 
tenon diminished the perils of the future voyage, as well as 

Bor a quickened its progres, The fermination of this forlorn region and 
© of their miseries they found at Badis, the Cape Jask of our maps, and 

they now with rapture began td’ coastalong the beautiful and tertile 
shores of Carmania, where they found abundance of grain and fruits, 
and? that still greater luxury, the puresf water, At length the fleet 
arrived at the river Anamis, at the mouth of which stood a town, 
called by the Greeks Harmuzcia, synonymots with the modern 
Ormus, whieh has since conferred jis name on the whole Persian 
Gulph, and is justly deduced by our learned geographer from the 
radical word Hormuzd, or Oromasdes, the beneficent deity of the 
ancient Persians. At Harmuzerm the harassed crews of the. whole 
fleet exultingly went on shore, and reflé€ted with pleasure on their 
final escape from so many and such urgent perils. A camp was 
„ formed off the spot, and strongly fortified with a rampart and ditch; 
y ‘the vessels were also hajled on shore, as well for security as that 
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Ап idea owas at this time forcibly Bd) on the mind of 
the army cander was still in Carmania, and he 

etermined ауа the interior of that province, ahd gain, if 
posible; some intelligence concernit progress of the army and 
‘distance ‘from the shore. Тїї педа lime, some more curious 
individuals of the fleet, зру to wander farther into the 
country than their: ‘comrades; by accident met a person clothed in a 
есап ves speaking fluently their native language. Their 
ishment was ext me, mingled with inexpressible delight at 
jabitant of their own country on so distant a 























| d alter such suffering. A variety of anxious questions 
was Siathédistely t drsd to the equally-surprised stranger, who 
confesed himself to be a Greek, and informed them that he had 

strayed down thither from the camp of Alexander, who, witli his 
whole army, had some time before:entered Carmania, and at that 
moment was at no great distance. He was immediately conducted-to 
the admiral amidst the loudest acclaffations of joy. On confirming 
to Nearchus the ا‎ tidings, апа informing hîm that in с 
days he might reach the Macedonian camp, the delighted ad- 
miril lost not a moment in preparing for his journey thither. 
Alexander; by the zeal of ithe Greek governor of the province, 
who hurried to him by the, nearest roads, was speedily:.informed 
of the safe arrival of the fleet on the Carmanian coast and the 
approach of Nearchus; and, detachments, with carriages, for his 








Aaoi MiB were sent оч on every quarter; but these, not © 


returning with the celerity his impatience expected, his mind was 
alternately agitated with the extremes of hope and despair; and the 
latter predominating, thé prefect was ordered into confinement for 
being the bearer of false intelligence. In fact, so шү altered һу 
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miral and his о бшен, hir SVS айы бе corching 

sun and wind, the hair of their heads and beards was grown'to such 
an enormous length, their whole bodies ‘were so emaciated, and the 
vestments that covered them were so worn and tattered, that the 
messengers dispatched did not at first know them, Mutual inquiries, 
however, making them acquainted with each other, the wearied 
travellers mounted the carriages sent for them, and were driven to 
the tent of Alexander. At a distance, that prince was so struck with 
horror at their squalid appearance, as immediately to conceive the 
idea that the fleet had been cast away on the Gedrosian coast, and. 
that these were a part of the miserable remains of the shipwrecked 
crew. On their nearer approach, һечбой: recognized and eagerly ran 
to embrace Nearchus; and, on being assured by him of the eafety of 
the fleet and army, no rapture could exceed Alexander's The tears 
streamed from his eyes; he swore by the Greek and Lybmn Jove, 
that the preservation of his fleet was an object dearer to his heart 
than the’ conquest of Asia; and that, had it been lost, the dominion 
of the whole carth could not have made thim amends. for in* 
The Carmanian governor was now liberated and amply rewarded; 

the.«most magnificent saerifices were gratefully offered to Jupiter, 
Hercules, and other celestial deities, as well as to Neptune and the 
inferior gods who reign in the region of waters; splendid sports were 
exhibited, at which the king himself assisted, and joyfully Jed the 
triumphal train; and Nearchus, after being publicly crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, and having received the ardent thanks ofthis 














-sovereign for his zeal and perseverance, was dispatched to the sea- 


shore, with orders to prosecute his voyage, and again to join his 
enraptured sovereign in the province of Susa. = " 

On Alexander's first entrance into Carmania, he was joined by 
Craterus with the invalids and the elephants, whom, we before ob- 
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greater незна the elephants, “шне, and other beasts 
hen, were now ordered to proceed, under the command of 
fephiestion, to Susa, by the way of the sea-coast, not only because 
на ‘atmania was the most favourable for a. sisi oa 
but: Шарау might be at hand to render every possible assistance | 
! ecasionally be assisted by them. The king hisnself, 
aly > body of light troops, infantry and cavalry, took 
| d to Pasargadæ, in Persia, to visit the tomb of Cyrus, which 
had ta of immense wealth, to punish the robbers, anc 
settle the affairs of that province and Media, He then. returned to 
mect the fcet at Susa, tothe farther progress of which we must now 
return, though only to notice its transactions. with the pi рго- 
posed. 

Nearchus, having but aslender guard with him, and the Carma- 
nians not being wholly subdued, encountered some difficulties before 
he regained the part of the:coast where his Acet lay; but having at 
length reached it, having also offered sacrifices to Jupiter Soter for 



















his preservation, and exhibited gymnastic exercises on the shore, he 
ial the ships to be unmoored, and. joyfully resumed the naviga- 1 


tion of the Persian Gulph. The whole length of the voyage ‘along э 
the Carmanian coast from Badis, or Cape Jask, where it begins, to 
Каша, Keith, } where it terminates, is stated by Arrian to, be three 
thousand seven hitndred stadia; the Carmaniins. are repregented as 
living after the Persian manner, as using the same arms, and ob- 
serving the same ma tial discipline. They now entered on the navi- 
gation of the coast of Persis, the province properly so called, a 
navigation of four thousand four hundred, or, as amended by our 
British Strabo, five thousand eight hundred, stadia, amounting to three 
hundred and sixty-two English miles. The fatigue of this long voyage, 
however, was mitigated by a pause of one-and-twenty days: at the 
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rout of the river Sitacus, (now cor Д ews whose stream 
Alexandér, ever vigilant for the preservat iets atte) 








the province. At this station, too, they drew da: shore, and repaired 
such vessels as had received injury alonga coast, recorded by Arrian 
to be remarkably crowded with rocks and shallows: ‘That coast, 
however, terminated at the river Arosis, the modern Endian. The 
division of the ‘coast of the Persian Gulph, along which the fleet bent 
its final course, was the maritime part of the province of Sutiana; 
and this last was the shortest portion of the voyage, being stated by 
Arrian to extend from its eastern limit, the Arosis, to its western, the 











Pasitigris, mo more than two thousand stadia, or one hundred and: 


twenty-five miles. Every minute particular of this long and adven- 
turous voyage, in those days of nautical inexperience, and on that 
perilous untried coast, is investigated in such a masterly manner by 
the author just referred to, that any more extended detail concerning 
it, than what is here given, would be an unpardonable intrusion on 
his learned labours; and to those pages, therefore, the curious reader 
and geographical inquirer are reférred. It is sufficient for me to add, 
that, sailing up the Pasitigris, through a rich and populous country, 
to a village situated about nine miles up that river, the fleet there 
cast anchor, and waited for intelligence of the army's: approach. 
The interval was filled up with the celebration of sacrifices to the 
gods, in gratitude for their protection during so hazardous a naviga- 
tion, and with the festive games usual on such joyful oeeasions. 
Febraary- “That intelligence at length arriving, they again, for the last time, 
Before Christ, | А | 
g95, spread their sails, and proceeded triumphantly up the river to a 
= bridge newly built over the stream, for the passage of the army, 
There they met with renovated transports of mütual joy; new sacri- 
fices blazed tothe gods; new games, of unparalleled magnificence, 
were instituted, at which Alexander solemnly placed, with his own 
hands, on the head of Nearchus, a crown of the purest gold, while 
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liad contrived to send a large supply of corts from the interior parts of 
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before him were again borne triumphal garlands, and his. рай м was 
once more strewed with the loveliest flowers that grow in the g irdens 
of Asia.* 

The subsequent it events that. ook place, till the untimely period of 

decease of 2 Ale ander, in less than two years: after, are entirely 
un nconnesied with this hors and, were they not.so, could not be 
detailed i in pit for want of room, From this splendid scene, therefore, 
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ше Оссап Pepin oe we e must reluctantly. turn the deploring eye to 





thed ark | һап aber of death, and view this-great prince, the conqueror 
of the East, in the full career of ‘unrivalled glory, expiring at his 
palace in Babylon, the. victim of continued and frantic intem- 


регапсе, in the thirty-third year of his age, in the thirteenth of his 


reign, and in July, of the year. before Christ three hundred and 
twenty-four, It is, indeed, a sudden and terrible reverse of fortune; 
and the fact itself of his premature death, as well as the circum- 
stances that led to it, afford an opportunity for those awful reflec- 
tions which will. properly terminate the final page of a history, 
devoted, through its whole extent, to uphold the great cause of RE- 
VEALED RELIGION, and vindicate the proceedings of PROVIDENCE: 
1а history, which, on that account, will not fail to give pleasure to the 
exp ‘piring moments of the Author dumse 
a multitude of juvenile errors. 
Something more, however, has been promised, and will be expect- 
ed, previously to be said, concerning the wonderful man, whose ex- 
ploits inethe field and whose wisdom in the council have so long and 
with such peculiar interest engaged our attention. Those remarks will 
be concise, and, as usual, chiefly point to his political character. 
Plutarch, the most. intelligent and philosophical of his ancient 
biographers, and the only one who seems to have entered into the 
plans of Alexander in. all the extent of the projector, has informed 
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us, that, when in, his earliest youth, ambassadors arrived at Macedon 
from Persia, the prince discovered a profundity of observation anda 
political sagacity far beyond his years. Instead of indulging the 
inquiries of puerile curiosity concel ning the splendor and mag- 
nificence of the Persian court, the numerous and superb palaces of 
Darius, the hanging gardens of Babylon, and other general topics of 
admiration in Asia, he was assiduous to leara the state of the public 
roads in the Higher Asia, the number and discipline of the troops 
which that monarch could bring into the field, and the peculiar sta. 
tion of the Persian, monarch in the army when the line of battle 
was formed. Plutarch justly records this fact as a proof of the early. 
maturity of his understanding and the extent of his designs. Let us 
now observe Alexander in the vigorous prosecution. of these designs, 
stopping after the battle of Issus in the full career of victory, and, with 
high apparent impolicy, giving Darius an opportunity to recover his 
severe loss, and arm all Asia against him; for the purpose of reducing 
{һе maritime regions of Syria, of exploring Egypt, navigating the 
Nile, and erecting Alexandria on the spot best adapted to effectuate 
his purposes. After the battle of Arbela, in the pursuit of Bessus, 
ict us again observe him unnecessarily, as it should appear, traversing 
the Northern Asia in every direction, warring on the Sogdians, 
and advancing to the very deserts of Scythia, to make himself. per- 
sonally acquainted with the whole theatre of his glory, and realize 
Iris views. That this, and not a wild thirst of conquest, was the prip- 
ciple on which he acted, may be, collected from his conduct, when 
in those regions, in regard to the European Scythians, who. sent 
an embassy to request his alliance, and which I purposely omitted 
to notice in any particular manner, till this concluding retrospect on 
the life and exploits of Alexander. > Атап informs us, that, when 
the ambassadors returned home, he sent back with them a select. 
bind of bis friends, apparently to do them honour, and asa mark of 
respect and friendship for their nation, but in reality “* to explore 
the exact situation of their country, the extent of their population, 
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whether the people were robust and warlike, hie mode of fighting, 
and the arms wed by them. "* Тїш гсш : е Sto. Aira 









sive march, Sail ira atts lho ple wih 
ceks, and makes immense берд of arms in regions remote as 
Gaza ünd Canda rf; on the banks af the 1ахайев апа the shore of 
the Hydaspess and constructs stupendous docks and havens at the 
mouth of the Nile and in the Gulph of Cambay. ‘The part of his 
ondu tino generally objected to by his accusers seems to be by 
E PER RDA — his march through Gedrosia. 
march, indeed, has ot to some of his biographers an 
ample field for eloquent declamation, and to others an opportunity 
‘of unmerited censure, I lade added my humble efforts to those of 
the Editor of the Voyage of Nearchus, to rescue so great a general 
from the charge of precipitation and temerity. The preservation of 
his fleet, and, in consequence, the exploring of the country border- 
ing on the coast of the Persian Gulph, were the objects nearest his 
heart; for these much was to be dared, but prudently dared. If the 
sufferings of the army were great, great also was the stake-and 
urgent the necessity. The event proved that Alexander had not 
formed a rash, though @ bold, resolution; for, that event was pros- 
perous; and, had he lived to have established his empire and com- 
pleted the vast projects of his mind, there is no saying what un- 
numbered benefits might not have resulted from it, not only to Asia, 
but to the whole extent of the civilized world. 

But the King of kings, who, from his higher throne, behalds, and, 
by his providence, regulates, the course of human events, in his 
eternal, but inscrutable, councils, had*determined that Alexander 
should not accomplish the mighty designs his ambition had formed, 
























* Arian, lib.iv. cop, 1. 
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One .of these, which was to enlarge 1 and beautify BABYLON, and 
make that иман чу. the emporium тог the ee was re- 
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that Gehovah would make it an habitation for the bitterne ат. oats 0) 
water, and that he would sweep it with the besom of déstructio 
In vain, therefore, did the conqueror of land and sea’attempt to те- 
pair the bank of the Euphrates, which, obedient to irs voice, who 
first bade its waters roll, had ‘burst its ancient mounds, and widely 
inundated the country. With equa! probability of success he migh 
have essayed to tear the centred sun from its orbit, or drain the bed 
of the ocean of the volume of its waters, By the divine fiat, anil to 
promote its wonderful, but unfathomable, purposes, Alexander had 
already far exceeded the usual limits assigned to terrestrial power and 
_ human glory. He had also abused the exalted talents intrusted ‘to 
him, by imptously arrogating divine honours both for himself and 
Hephastion; by the grossest intemperance; and, amidst its excesses, 
by the foul murder of more than one friend! A conspicuous and ter- 
rible example of the divine displeasure, therefore, was in Alexander to 
be helden up to future conquerors and to distant ages. He had now 
finished the splendid but arduous task appointed him by the eternal 
decrees of Providence. The spotted leopard, with rapid wings and 
ravening talons, or, asit has already been observed, he is elsewhere 
still more emphatically depicted, the furious he-woat, from the west, 
with one horn, (the Dutcannatn ofthe Orientals, who is repre- 
sented by Daniel as bounding over the carth with such velocity 
as scarcely to touch its surface,§ had finished his impetuous, his 
sanguinary career. The subverter, by the permission of heaven, of the 
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econd great empire’ of the world, is now to descend into the same 
grave which held the арр, Darius. ‘The: commissioned angel, 
за: presided aver a egnant uch important events; that; 
3 himsel eS абы Сеапїсйз; and spren 
him, ı when prostrate among the Маі, а тоге розе 












dex oying arm., At. the ı banquet of Medias hep ed to his lips 
‘the empoisoned ch aa 
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ге, and the infatuated victim drank it off to the 
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